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Abt.  l— organization. 

There  is  one  race  that  we  admire, — a  race  that  sprang  up 
in  the  midst  of  barbarism — themselves  barbarians  but  for  one 
power  and  gift,  and  that  put  them  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
world ;  and  their  one  gift  was  organizing  and  administrative 
genius.  We  mean  the  ancient  Romans.  For  mere  intellectual 
qualities,  they  were  nothing.  Their  poetry  is  imitation.  Virgil, 
who  did  hiB  best,  is  but  a  master  of  smooth  writing  ;  his  Epie 
is  no  Epic  ;  it  has  no  movement,  or  living  energy  of  action  ;  it 
has  no  living  characters.  It  was  written,  because  Homer  was 
the  great  poet  of  the  Greeks,  and  wrote  an  Epic.  Therefore 
Virgil,  having  all  the  literary  facilities  of  Rome,  the  capital  of 
the  world,  and  being  what  we  should  call  the  Poet-Laureate, 
wrote  an  Epic  too,  against  the  grain,  invitd  Minervd, 

Take  again  the  Roman  Drama,  and  here  we  have  the  stilted 
sentimentality  of  Seneca,  his  Latin  Tragedies — which  no  mortal 
reads  except  he  is  writing  a  Latin  dictionary — against  the  three 
Tragedians  of  Athens,  unmatched  and  unmatchable,  since  the 
world  b^an  and  until  it  ends,  in  all  that  the  Tragic  Muse  re- 
quires of  terror  and  pity, — and  shining,  glowing  and  glittering, 
each  one  of  them,  in  the  polished  splendor  of  a  most  glorious 
and  harmonious  diction ;  each  of  them  like  a  marble  palace, 
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from  the  Tartar  fife  and  kettle-drum,  the  Moorish  and  Saracen 
oymbal  and  attabal,  the  Church  melodies  and  marching  hymns  of 
Crusading  Templars  in  the  Eastland  the  battle^songs  and  clang- 
ing quidahs  of  the  Northmen.  ^'  Then  Taillefer,  the  minstrel , 
vent  out  hefore  the  host,  flinging  up  his  sword  in  the  air,  and 
singing  the  battle  song  of  Bollo  (canena  cantilenctm  Rollandi). 
He  slew  two  Saxon  champions,  and  was  slain  himself  hy  the 
third/'^  Thus  began  the  battle  of  Hastings  between  William 
the  Norman,  and  Harold  the  Saxon.  A  Boman  army  did  its 
killing  in  so  steady  business-like  a  method,  it  had  no  need  of 
military  music  to  stimulate  the  heroic  emotions  or  the  savage 
{Assicms.     The  Greeks  of  Leonidas  or  Epaminondas  might  move 

"  In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,  such  as  raised 
To  height  of  noblest  tempera  heroes  old, 
Arming  to  battle,  and,  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm  and  unmoved, 
With  dread  of  death  to  flight,  or  foul  retreat" 

And  the  Quidah  or  Deathrsong  of  Ragner  Lodbrog,  composed 
by  his  Queen  Aslauga,  and  sang  through  all  the  North,  flung 
upon  the  shores  of  England  eighty  thousand  warriors  to  avenge 
his  death.  But  the  Boman  was  no  poetic  champion,  no  exci- 
table warrior — ^he  was  a  steady  soldier. 

"  There  was,'*  as  DoUinger  remarks,  "a  certain  dryness  that 
ran  through  the  Boman  mind,''  a  prosaic  unimaginative  temper 
that  brought  every  thing  down  to  a  dry  business  character  and 
method.  This  shut  out  at  the  very  firs  t  the  fine  Arts  even  in  war. 
In  fact,  of  the  fine  Arts  there  was  only  one  in  which  the  Boman 
people  had  any  skill,  or  in  which  they  made  any  progress; 
and  this  was  Architecture,  Civil  and  Military.  In  this  the 
Boman  certainly  excelled,  in  a  certain  grand  and  massive, 
although  heavy  and  tasteless  way.  Aqueducts,  Law-Courts, 
Amphitheatres  and  Bridges,  still  remain  to  show  his  powers  in 
this. 

How  then  did  a  people,  so  deficient  in  Literature  and  Science 
— ^for  they  were  just  as  poor  in  scientific  as  in  literary  culture — 
a  nation  so  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  Athens  and  Boston,  become 
the  Lords  of  the  world,  European,  Asiatic  and  African  ?  The 

^  Heniy  of  Huntingdon. 
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moswer  is  manifest — lies  upon  the  face  of  all  History.  The 
Boman  had  no  fine  Arts,  no  Music,  or  Sculpture  or  Painting. 
In  all  these  no  capacity,  and  at  the  best  very  bad  taste.  Hit 
Poetry,  after  the  old  Saturnian  verses  went  out  of  fashion,  wm 
a  mere  imitation  of  Greek  models  and  measures. 

The  Boman  had  none  of  all  this.  What  had  he  then  ?  The 
Boman  had  three  gifts,  all  subordinate  to  one  great  talent 
and  faculty.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  the  sense  and  feeling  of 
Law,  and  the  genius  and  gift  for  it  also.  And  this  is  a  mo«t 
peculiar  and  unfrequent  national  endowment.  Three  nations 
only  are  seen  in  all  History  to  have  this  power  and  gift — the  Bo- 
mans,  the  English,  and  ourselves — the  Bomans,  first  and  great* 
est.  In  fact  we  may  say  they  were  the  only  nation  in  the  ancient 
world  that  had  the  genius  for  Law.  The  Greek  had  the  forms 
and  terms,  but  not  the  reality.  His  monarchy  was  despotism 
— tyranny  its  name  and  nature.  And  his  democracy  had  no 
past  and  no  future ;  it  was  altogether  of  the  present.  A  solemn 
Law,  for  instance,  had  been  passed  in  one  of  the  Greek  States^ 
was  on  their  statute  book,  as  we  should  say,  having  all  tbo 
sanctions  and  solemnity  of  Law.  With  his  eyes  open,  a  rich  or 
influential  Athenian,  or  Corinthian,  or  Theban,  broke  that 
Law ;  then  rushed  together  the  democratic  mob  of  the  city, 
Athens,  Corinth  or  Thebes,  and  their  vile  orators  and  dema-> 
gogues.  The  whole  city  foamed  with  eloquence,  well  paid  by 
promises  of  money,  place  and,  power — and  the  Law  was  repealed 
forthwith,  and  the  contrary  Law  enacted.  And  Cleon,  a  law-- 
breaker, and  a  criminal  yesterday,  although  not  brought  to 
trial,  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  a  patriot  to-day.  Therefore 
these  Bepublics  vibrated  fi'om  day  to  day  between  the  most 
tumultuous  democracy,  and  the  arbitrary  despotism  of  the  most 
self-willed  tyrants.  Bishop  Payne,  our  Missionary  Bishop  om 
the  coast  of  Africa,  told  the  writer  of  this  paper  that  this  was 
the  condition  of  all  the  negro  States  on  the  West  Coast,  a 
compound  of  the  most  unbridled  democracy,  and  the  most  des^ 
potic  tyranny.  What  a  curious  parallel,  a  strange  lik^iess  ; 
the  Athenian  people  and  the  swarming  negroes  in  the  West 
African  villages, — the  same  mode  of  action,  the  same  politic 
cal  constitution,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  in  both  ! 
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But  the  Roman  knew  the  value  of  the  past.  "  The  wisdom 
of  our  illustrious  ancestors  "  was,  with  him,  as  much  a  theme 
of  praise,  as  it  has  been  with  the  English  constitutional  Lawyers. 
His  republicanism  was  no  Athenian  or  negro  democracy.  The 
State,  with  him,  had  a  fixed  polity,  and  a  rule  of  action  for  all 
men,  clear  and  distinct.  The  past,  therefore,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Law,  must  overrule  and  mould  the  present.  The  Roman 
was  the  Churchman  of  Paganism  ;  he  believed  in  the  Roman 
State,  just  as  we  believe  in  the  Church.  He  believed  in  the  Roman 
Law,  just  as  we  believe  in  the  Gospel.  But  he  knew  men. 
He  knew  the  force  of  men's  interests  and  of  the  passions  of 
the  moment.  The  Law,  therefore,  must  gpeaky  it  must  bind 
{Lex  from  legOy  to  speak  ;  as  edict  from  e  and  dico^  with  an 
analogy  very  manifest  to  the  verb  ligo,  to  bind,  the  same  word, 
originally,  as  lego).  The  State  must  speak  to  the  private  citi- 
zen, and  bind  his  action  by  the  Law.  The  Law  must  be  written 
and  passed,  read  to  (some  derive  lex  from  lego^  to  read,)  and 
accepted  by  the  people.  The  Roman  did  not  believe  in  private 
judgment  or  in  individualism.  The  Law  of  the  State  must 
bind  the  man,  and  his  momentary  passions  and  interests. 

In  fact,  take  Hooker's  celebrated  Eulogy  on  Law,  in  the  end 
of  his  first  book,  and  Lord  Coke's  extravagant  praises  of 
it,  in  his  Institutes,  and  similar  passages  can  be  brought  from 
Cicero  and  other  Roman  Lawyers,  showing  the  feeling  and  con- 
viction in  the  nation  that  Law  is  something  divine,  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  a  revelation  of  His  will  to  the  whole  human 
race,  controlling  the  individual  man,  the  passions  and  the 
interests  of  the  moment,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  by 
the  great  interests,  the  aalua  populi  of  the  whole  nation. 
When  a  nation  has  this  feeling,  and  understands  this  fact,  God 
hsA  given  it  a  work  to  do  upon  the  earth. 

But  these  unintellectual  Romans  had  one  or  two  gifts  more. 
The  Roman  was  the  greatest  business  man  in  the  ancient  world  ; 
in  fact  the  most  of  an  administrator,  the  best  executive  there 
«ver  was  in  the  world.  He  understood  it,  too.  His  favorite 
description  of  the  perfection  of  a  Roman  is  ^^  aptua  rebus 
agendis"  and  every  quality  of  an  executive  he  had  in  super- 
abundance, and  of  the  best  kind.    He  never  lost  time,  but  was 
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always  on  hand.  He  thought  of  every  thing  beforehand,  and 
was  never  caught  unprepared.  No  accident  found  him  without 
resource.  He  met  circumstances,  unfortunate  for  him,  in  the 
very  best  way,  and  took  the  utmost  advantage  of  those  incidents 
that  favored  him.  He  was  always  hopeful  to  the  d^ee  of  as- 
surance. He  never  despaired  of  himself,  or  of  the  Roman 
State.  They  thanked  their  unsuccessful  General  after  the 
battle  of  OannoSy  "  quia  non  deaperdsaet  de  jRepublicd."  When 
Hannibal  was  before  the  city,  they  sold,  in  the  Forum,  the 
ground  on  which  his  camp  was  placed,  for  it  was  public 
land.  The  Roman  was  also  adroit  beyond  all  measure,  knew 
when  to  yield  and  when  to  press  his  point,  but  was  tenacious 
of  the  purposes  and  objects  of  the  Roman  State  and  Polity 
beyond  measure,  and  everything  he  did  he  finished,  —  all 
things  he  put  through. 

And  for  a  nation,  not  intellectual,  not  in  any  way  critical, 
or  of  fine  tastes,  they  seemed  to  have  had  the  gift  of  under- 
standing and  managing  in  the  best  way  the  nations  of  Europe 
— Greek  or  Egyptian,  British  or  North  Afiican,  Germans, 
Spaniards  or  Gauls — the  Roman  understood  and  ruled  them 
all.  And  these  nations  seem  to  have  felt  that  Roman  rule  was 
better  than  their  own,  the  Roman  tyrants  were  better  than 
their  native  tyrants,  the  Roman  Law  better  than  their  own 
Law  ;  and  so  Rome  never  lost  a  Colony.  It  was  not  untU  the 
head  was  crushed  that  the  body  was  dismembered.  With  all 
other  Empires  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  The  Byzantine, 
the  Mongol,  the  Spanish,  the  Turkish,  Empires — from  all  these 
limb  after  limb  has  been  torn  away,  province  after  province 
rent  from  the  body,  until  the  Empire  died.  Rome  alone  died 
entire  and  unmutilated.  This  Empire  only  could  be  slain  by 
the  mortal  woun4  that  crushed  the  head. 

In  fact  the  executive  and  administrative  power,  the  national 
ability  of  managing  business  and  men,  in  every  way,  was  a 
peculiar  Roman  gift.  It  runs  through  the  whole  nation,  and 
was  in  every  individual  as  a  national  talent.  Of  course  we 
must  consider  that  they  were  a  heathen  race,  their  Law  was  a 
heathen  Law,  and  their  Polity  a  heathen  Polity.  But  still, 
although  tainted  by  these  faults,  it  is  delightful  to  see  wisdom 
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and  ability  and  consistent  steadiness  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs. And  it  is  wonderful  to  contrast  this  consistency  of  theirs 
with  the  cruelty  and  savagery  of  the  Gallic  and  Germanic 
races,  the  vile  corruption  and  disintegration  of  intellectual 
Greece,  and  the  boundless  luxury  and  merciless  blood-thirsti- 
ness of  Asia,  whether  ruled  by  Greek  or  native  princes.  The 
Roman  did  many  a  stern  and  hard  thing  ;  but  he  conquered 
the  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  world  of  his  day.  And  he 
deserved  to  do  it.  And  the  powers  that  he  overthrew  were,  in 
all  respects  of  morality,  of  honesty  and  decency,  far  inferior 
to  him.  The  princes  and  powers  of  the  world  of  that  era  de- 
served to  be  overthrown  ;  and,  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
Boman  Government  was  a  great  gain. 

His  third  gift,  or  rather  his  one  great  inclination  and  faculty, 
was  the  gift  of  organization.  The  Boman  was  the  greatest 
organizer  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He  enforced  order,  so  that 
all  parts  of  the  machinery  of  the  State  should  work  readily. 
Equality  of  burdens  and  duties  he  placed  upon  all.  He  called 
up  the  powers  of  all  the  subjects,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
eountry,  to  the  aid  of  the  State.  Officers  and  magistrates  he 
arranged  in  the  most  distinct  and  exact  way.  He  enrolled  and 
classified  all  property,  all  rights  and  privileges  he  brought  out 
distinctly.  All  men  fell  into  rank  at  once  under  the  Boman 
rule.  AH  must  work,  and  work  smoothly  ;  for  the  Boman 
rule  was  the  perfection  of  Organization — the  Boman  was  the 
most  perfect  Organizer.  The  machine  of  Government  he  put 
together  in  the  best  way ;  he  made  it  to  work  most  steadily, 
most  smoothly,  at  an  uniform  rate  of  expense  and  maintenance. 

An  European  nation  was  generally  benefitted  by  acceptance 
of  the  Boman  dominion  ;  nay,  all  Europe  itself  was  benefitted. 
Take  one  small  instance  :  here  is  the  Boman  world,  in  the  year 
four  hundred,  we  will  say ;  it  did  not  embrace  the  present 
Biissia— but  it  had,  beside  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Meso* 
potamia,  Egypt,  all  North  Africa  and  Morocco,  countries  then 
densely  populated,  a  mass  of  territory  and  population  that  may 
well  go  against  Bussia — and  all  the  standing  army  required  to 
govern  the  entire  Boman  world  was  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  men.     The  present  European  Kingdoms  and 
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Gorernments  have  standing  armies  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions  and  a  kalf  I 

Then  again,  take  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  Peace,  this 
wretched  piece  of  organized  Inrutality  that  we  call  the  Feudal 
System  of  Middle  Age  Europe,  (this,  we  may  say,  began  to 
come  into  existence  when  the  grand  idea  of  an  European  Em- 
pire, which  Charlemagne  had  taken  from  Bome,  finally  failed,) 
and  compare  it  with  the  Roman  system.  That  system  certainly 
was  a  gain  to  Europe,  when  Egypt  could  not  go  to  war  against 
Syria,  or  Greece  against  Asia,  or  Germany  against  Gaul, 
l)6cau8e  they  were  all  integral  parts  of  the  great  Roman  Empire. 
But  look  at  Europe  sinoe  the  date  of  Charlemagne.  Since 
the  Oarlovingian  Empire  failed,  has  it  not  been  ceaseless  war  ? 
Was  there  not,  for  eight  hundred  years  together,  a  time  when 
each  Land-holder,  Count  or  Prince,  Graf  or  Herzog,  Baron, 
£arl  or  Duke,  had  the  right  of  war  ?  Five  hundred  Sovereign- 
ties at  once  existed  in  Germany  alone — and  all  oyer  Europe 
ceaseless  murder  and  robbery  went  on  under  the  name  of  legal 
war,  as  bad  as  in  Dahomey  and  Ashantee. 

Would  it  not  even  now  be  a  gain  to  tiie  tax-payers  of  Europe, 
that  France  and  England,  Austria  and  Bussia,  Denmark  and 
Sweden — all  these  countries  of  Europe,  which,  for  a  thousand 
years,  have  been  ravaging,  murdering,  robbing,  destroying  Ufe 
and  wasting  property — were  under  one  great  Empire,  had  no 
right  of  making  war  upon  one  another,  but  simply  enjoyed  the 
powers  and  rights  of  internal  self-government  ? 

If  the  Empire  could  have  been  con  v^ted  and  become  Christian, 
it  would  have  been  for  Europe  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  For 
its  destruction  waA  the  destruction  of  the  most  perfect  organi- 
zation of  the  European  countries,  as  regards  their  relations  to 
one  another.  But  the  Empire  was  essentially  pagan,  and  it 
perished.  It  could  not  be  converted,  and  Christendom  since 
then  has  supplied  no  such  arrangement  of  powers.  Charlemagne 
got  the  idea,  and  was  trying  to  restore  Law  and  Order  and 
Civilization  to  Europe  ;  but  the  savage  self-will  and  greedi- 
ness of  the  German  races,  backed  up  by  new  robber-floods  of 
Northmen  from  the  Baltic,  and  by  the  Saracen  inroads  from 
the  South,  defeated  his  purpose,  and  the  result  is,  that  Europe 
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is  what  it  is,  and  in  it,  from  the  year  eight  hundred,  to  the 
present  time, — one  thousand  years, — there  have  been  more  wars, 
more  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  war,  than  in  the  four 
hundred  years  from  Julius  Caasar  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Empire,  ten  times  over,  century  for  century,  year  for  year — and 
all  this  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  had  the  peculiar  gift 
and  power  of  organization.  The  German  races  were  endowed 
with  the  spirit  of  self-will  and  rebellion  against  all  Law,  which 
their  philosophic  descendants  call  the  Old  Northern  spirit  of 
individual  freedom  ! 

But  the  mark  of  the  Roman  Organizer  is  so  plain  on  Europe, 
even  when  his  greatest  work,  the  Roman  Empire,  has  been 
overthrown,  that  Palgrave,  the  greatest  of  English  Historians, 
declares,  that,  ^^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Roman  Empire 
in  Europe  never  perished  ;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  was  cut  down, 
but  from  its  undestroyed  root  sprang  ten  trees  to  supply  its 
place."  Indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  steadily  and  fairly, 
our  illustrious  ancestors,  the  Teutonic  robber  tribes  by  land, 
and  the  Baltic  sea-robbers,  were  an  unmixed  flood  of  savagery. 
They  sank  the  whole  European  soil  in  barbarism,  and  civiliza- 
tion rose,  not  from  them,  as  English  and  Germans  vainly  dream, 
not  from  Feudalism, "or  the  free  spirit  of  the  North,*'  "the  per- 
sonal feeling  of  freedom  in  the  Teutonic  races,'*  but  from  the 
remains  of  Roman  Institutions.  The  Roman  Municipia,  that 
lay  as  islands  in  the  flood,  with  their  magistrates,  their  laws 
and  their  police,  were  the  points  from  which  civilization  started 
again,  and  began  to  grow.  All  over  Europe,  these  were  its 
centres  of  origination  and  growth.  And  then,  too,  as  to  all 
the  Law,  all  the  rights  and  the  justice  of  Europe :  the  great 
Civil  Law  of  Rome,  the  Institutes,  Code  and  Pandects, 
formed  the  working  methods  and  the  outer  body  of  principles 
and  doctrines,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
the  spirit.  Take  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman  Law,  and  the 
Roman  cities  that  survived  in  Europe,  and  from  them  all 
Organization,  all  Civilization  in  Europe,  originates.  Goths 
and  Burgundians,  Vandals  and  Franks,  Saxons  and  Angles 
and  Jutes — their  laws,  their  customs,  their  tempers,  tl^ir  tra- 
ditions and  usages,  made  up  the  savagery  of  Europe.    Fierce 
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energy,  strong  brains,  and  strong  bodies  (no  small  gifts  indeed), 
were  all  the  merits  they  possessed.  But  to  say,  that  Modern 
Civilization  arose  from  them,  or  anything  of  theirs,  is  sheer 
absurdity.  Their  traditions  are,  to  this  day,  the  main  impedi- 
ments to  progress  all  over  Europe,  in  all  its  countries. 

Haying  seen  that  the  great  gift  of  the  Boman  was  the  power 
of  Organization,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  means  he 
made  use  of,  the  basis  upon  which  he  placed  his  machinery,  the 
centres  from  which  he  worked.  The  City,  organized  under  rule 
and  law ; — this  was  his  centre,  and  his  base  of  action.  It  was 
the  Municipiuniy  and  from  it  the  whole  Boman  Law  is  Lex 
Municipalis. 

In  fact,  the  city  is  the  compulsory  school  of  all  legislation, 
all  organization,  as  to  property  and  life.  Take  a  fertile  country 
and  scatter  families  over  it  at  great  distances,  and  savage  life 
may  endure  for  ages.  Isolated  tribes  of  hunters,  as  among  the 
Indians  of  this  country — the  pastoral  life,  as  over  Asia,  from 
the  earliest  ages — chieftainry  and  the  tribal  relations  of  the 
clan,  as  in  Ireland — the  feudal  estates  and  castles  of  France 
and  Germany — produce  no  civilization,  no  advance  on  barbar- 
ism. But  let  men  be  massed  together  in  cities,  and  the  lines 
of  definite  right,  as  to  life  and  property,  must  be  strictly  drawn, 
public  action  upon  them  must  be  prompt  and  energetic  and 
equal,  or  the  city  becomes  a  den  of  lust,  robbery  and  murder. 
The  Boman  city  had  its  original  founders,  of  the  Prisci  Latiniy 
a  sober  and  grave  race,  and  its  first  accession  of  growth  was  of 
wandering  soldiers,  outlaws,  fugitive  slaves,  and  pirates  from 
the  sea.  Then  came  the  Sabines,  with  their  fierceness  and 
rudeness ;  then  the  Etrurian  chieftains,  and  finally  the  Celtic 
flood.  A  city  of  these  elements  must  either  bridle  them  by 
Law,  prompt  and  energetic,  equable  and  vigorous,  or  perish. 
This  necessity,  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  the 
formative  power  of  the  national  Boman  character  and  the 
Boman  State ;  the  Kings  first,  the  Patricians  next,  as  a 
controlling  and  governing  body,  and  finally  the  Plebeians 
and  the  whole  Boman  race.  They  are  all  the  same  class 
of  character,  all  cast  in  the  same  mould,  Organizers,  Ad- 
ministrators, Legalists,  all  of  them.     Stern,  prompt  and  ener- 
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getio  in  applying  the  remedy  to  wrong  of  all  kinds,  but  still 
according  to  the  Law,  the  only  rule  that  they  had.  Justice 
without  mercy  wag  certainly  the  Boman  rule,  but  still  it  was 
Justice. 

Let  any  one  that  wishes  a  beautiful  example  of  the  Boman 
civic  methods,  read  in  Livy  the  account  of  the  suppression,  in 
Kome,  in  the  year  186  B.  C,  of  the  Bacchanals,  a  fanatical, 
licentious,  murderous  secret  society,  that  came  from  the  East. 
Livy  gives  the  whole  account  of  the  procedure  of  the  action  of 
the  Consuls y  Albinus  and  PhillippuSy  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Public  Assembly,  and  of  the  complete  and  final 
rooting  out  of  a  whole  secret  society,  seven  thousand  in  number, 
of  the  punishments  inflicted,  and  the  decrees.  We  do  not  find 
anything  more  interesting  in  the  course  of  Boman  History  than 
the  account  of  this  cause  celebre  in  Livy,  nothing  that  is  more 
illustrative  of  the  best  qualities  of  Boman  Justice. 

In  the  city  the  Greek  learned  his  fine  Arts,  his  Poetry  and 
his  Eloquence.  He  learned  also,  in  the  city,  in  the  agora  and 
the  dikasterion,  to  ruin  his  country.  These  Arts  he  completed 
in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  of  Athenian  city  li'e.  The 
Boman  more  slowly  learned,  in  the  city  also,  Law,  and  Equity, 
and  Polity;  to  rule  the  Boman  city,  and  organize  it  out  of  all 
the  savage  and  barbarous  elements  he  had  to  deal  with,  and 
thence  to  rule  the  European,  Asiatic  and  African  World, 
and  organize  it  also.  Hence  the  proud  boast,  and  no  less 
proud  than  true,  of  the  rhetorical  poet  of  the  age  and  court  of 
Augustus,  that  all  Arts  were  inferior  to  this  one  gift — Scidp- 
ture.  Poetry,  Oratory,  Science, — ^but  small  endowments  com- 
pared with  this  one  gift  of  organizing  and  ruling  the  European 
world,  and  making  it  a  world  of  peace. 

"  Excudent  alii  spirantia  moUius  sera, 
Credo  equidem ;  vivos  duoent  de  mannore  Tultua ; 
Orabunt  causas  melius ;  ccelique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent : 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romanes  memento ; 
H8B  tibi  erunt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  morem, 
Paroere  subjects,  et  debellare  superbos."* 

The  Boman  understood  his  own  gifts  and  his  abilities.    His 

•  VirgU's  ^neid,  Lib.  VI.,  847. 
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work  wBfl  to  organue,  under  the  Law^  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
Afiia  and  Ainea,  all  the  world  th^i  known  to  man.  He  did 
the  work,  aad  the  City  was  his  centre  of  organization,  his  baae 
of  action. 

The  Boman  world  was  first  a  Bepublic  of  cities,  then  an  Empire 

of  cities.     Everywhere  through  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  there 

was  the  Boman,  the  master  of  the  world,  with  his  Boman  Law, 

his  aptitude  ior  business,  his  splendid  organizing  talents.     He 

was  a  soldier  also,  but  only  in  a  business  way— ^nly  as  a  master 

of  the  police  of  the  world.    The  ancient  Spartan  was  a  trained 

soldier  by  jNrofession,  nationally.     The  Gauls  were  a  race  of 

wanicNnB  above  all  the  nations  of  the  ancient  world.     Greece 

and  Asia,  and  all  Europe,  felt  the  military  frenzy  of  the  Celt 

long  before  the  Christian  era,  as  all  Europe  has  in  these  latter 

days  under  the  first  Napoleon.     And  it  was  only  the  two 

greatest  of  the  Bomans,  CsBsar  and  his  imcle  Marius,  who 

saved  Borne  from  the  GauL     But  the  Boman  valor  was  delib- 

eraie  and  civil  altogether.     The  Bomans  were  the  tamers  and 

civilizen  ef  the  world,  and  they  fought,  as  policemen  fight,  in 

a  steady,  professional  way,  in  the  line  of  their  business,  and 

only  when  absolutely  necessary. 

Over  all  Europe  their  cities  were  placed,  copies  of  great 
central  Bome.  Only  think  of  Boman  Carthage,  built  by  Julius 
CsBsar,  rising  on  the  site  of  old  Phoenician  Carthage,  which 
had  been  utterly  destroyed  and  laid  waste  without  inhabitant, 
and  finally  beooming  a  city  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand 
people  upon  the  now  desolate  shores  of  North  Africa.  Look 
at  Londinum,  the  Boman  city,  among  the  barbarous  Britons, 

"Toto  divisoa  orbe  Britannos," 

and  think  how  great  it  must  have  been,  when,  at  one  time,  seven- 
ty thousand  Boman  citizens  were  slain  there  by  Boadicea.  And 
then  the  German  cities  of  Bome,  the  great  French  and  Spanish 
Boman  cities,  and  all  through  Asia  Minor,  onward  towards  the 
East,  there  were  the  Boman  cities,  centres  of  civilization  to  all 
around  them.  We  give  just  one  instance  of  the  telling  effect 
of  this  system  of  the  Bomans  :  here  is  Mauritania,  now  Moroc- 
00,  a  country  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad,  the 
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western  shoulder  of  Africa^  sloping  from  the  mountains  towards 
the  Atlantic^  a  huge  corn-plain  that  might  give  food  to  millions, 
but  is  now  covered  with  weeds.  Its  commerce  is  nothing  now. 
It  hardly  supports  its  people,  a  rubbish  of  scattered  and 
scanty  Mohammedan  tribes.  It  was  once  the  granary  of  the 
world  ;  for  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  the  days 
of  Claudius  Caesar.  They  organized  it,  in  their  manner,  with 
Boman  Cities,  Colonies,  MuniQipia  and  Oppida  Latina,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  all ;  so  that  Christianity  found  so 
many  cities  in  that  land  to  put  Bishops  in.  In  the  present 
Morocco  there  were  once  one  hundred  and  seventy  Roman 
cities  and  as  many  Christian  Bishops,  and  the  whole  country 
is  now  desolate. 

The  organizing  talent  is  God-like.  The  Organizer,  in  his 
power  and  in  his  work,  is  like  to  God, Who  rules  and  over-rules, 
and,  at  the  same  time  that  He  permits  natural  and  moral  free- 
dom, guides  and  governs  by  His  Providence,  and  brings  out 
His  good  purposes  and  general  blessings,  not  simply  by  natural 
laws,  but  by  the  natural  constitution,  the  free  action,  the  con- 
sent of  man.  The  grandest  it  is  of  all  gifts,  the  most  God- 
like of  all  faculties  and  powers,  individual  or  national. 

In  the  individual  man  it  is  the  rarest  of  gifts  (as  we  have 
seen),  the  most  admirable.  Only  once  or  twice,  in  the  course 
of  a  thousand  years,  has  any  people  the  gift  of  a  born  Organ- 
izer, and  then  at  once  it  stands  upon  its  feet  endowed  with 
limitless  strength  and  capacity.  The  soul  of  the  man  becomes 
the  nation,  and,  henceforth  and  forever,  all  that  people  are  his 
sons,  his  children,  as  if  they  had  come  from  his  loins ;  and  a 
sort  of  divine  worship  is  given  the  man  forever,  a  reverence, 
that  strikes  those  without  as  extravagant  and  ridiculous,  and 
yet,  nevertheless,  it  takes  possession  of  all  minds  in  the  nation, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

A  single  instance,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  nation,  is 
almost  worshipped.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  a  whole  race 
organizing  an  entire  world,  European,  Asiatic,  African  ?  What 
shall  we  say  to  that  great  race,  in  which  generation  after  gene- 
ration, consul  after  consul,  tribune  after  tribune,  censor  after 
censor,  all  had  the  same  extraordinary  gift  ?    A  nation,  in 
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which  men,  who,  as  statesmen  or  warriors,  would  stand  out  for- 
erer  in  modem  European  History,  are  but  names  in  the  great 
succession  of  born  Organizers.     A  nation,  with  no  intellectual 
powers,  with  no  fine  Arts,  no  Sciences,  no  Literature;  a  nation 
springing  up  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  not  mentioned  or 
named  by  the  famous  Greeks,  and  yet  the  more  we  know  of 
them  the  more  we  wonder  at  their  work  and  their  place  in  His- 
tory. They  had  the  one  gift,  and  this  one  made  them  the  greatest 
and  the  grandest  nation  in  the  life,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Now  one  thing  does  appear  strange  in  regard  to  this  national 
gift  of  the  Organizing  Power,  and  its  origin.     It  does  seem 
the  gift  of  a  mixed  race.     Look  at  the  Greeks,  with  their  glo- 
rious powers  and  talents.     It  seems  as  if  they  were  not  only 
without  this  faculty,   but   possessed   with  the  very  contrary 
tendency.     Each  little  town  and  precinct  is  a  republic,  and  so 
restlessly  fighting  every  other,  so  endlessly  involved  in  sedition 
and  faction,  that  the  Historians  and  Philosophers  of  Europe 
make  up  their  mind  that  Democracy  is  destructive,  and  tends 
to  anarchy,  and  are  astonished  at  a  Democracy  spreading  over 
a  continent,  that  has  most  intensely  the  feeling  of  unity.     De- 
mocracy is  disunited,  intensely  individual  and  disorganizing; 
"therefore,*'  says  solemn  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  English 
Parliament,  "  it  is  not  the  desire  of  union,  but  simply  the  lust 
of  dominion  and  conquest  that  actuates  this  American  Democ- 
racy."    The  Greeks  were  an  unmixed  race — Hellenes,  whether 
Ionian  or  Dorian — of  one  family. 

Look  then  at  these  Bomans,  how  mingled  in  blood  and  race 
they  were — ^first,  the  grave  sober  Priaci  Lattni,  by  the  Tiber; 
then,  the  Pelasgian  rovers  and  Greek  pirates,  from  the  sea, 
the  rugged  Sabine  and  Samnite  emigrants,  the  TyiThenian  con- 
querors, with  their  mixed  blood  of  Asiatic  descent;  and  finally 
the  Celtic  conquest — more  of  a  mixed  race  of  kindred  blood 
there  could  not  be. 

Now  let  us  take  our  own  people.  Is  there  more  of  a  compos- 
ite people  in  the  world  ?  The  English  talk  of  us  as  their  descend- 
ants, and  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  there  is  not  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  English  blood.  Irish  and  German,  we  be- 
lieve, preponderate  over  English,  and  then  all  the  other  Japhetic 
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races  have  come  in  in  masses  ;  Dutch  here,  Hi^aeiK>t-FreQch 
there,  Scotch-Irish  in  one  State,  aa^  Swedes  in  another — 
Canadian-French,  Italians  and  Spaniards.  There  cannot  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Swedes,  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  in  the  West,  at  this  date.  There  are  through  vne 
country  large  settlements  of  Welsh,  of  Belgians,  of  Swiss,  and 
of  Bohemians  of  the  true  Sclavomc  race,  and,  most  curious  of 
all,  the  Jews  are  coming  over  in  large  numbers, — fifty  thousand 
of  them  in  the  City  of  New  York — ^large  numbers  of  them  in 
every  city  of  the  West  and  East,  and  they  are  mingling  their 
blood  in  the  American  stream,  in  a  way  one  hardly  thinks  of. 
The  writer  of  this  Article  knows  at  least  twenty  families  who 
are  partially  of  Jewish  blood.  Dutchman,  Jew  and  New  Eng- 
lander,  commingled,  make  an  unrivalled  native  American,  either 
in  the  State,  or  in  the  Church.  Our  race  is  forming  of  many 
elements,  a  new  race  in  a  new  land.  Our  democr^tic  principle^, 
our  great  cities,  our  freedom  as  regards  landed  pn  perty  (  ^ould 
we  could  say  our  commercial  fireedom  !) — all  these  are  mould- 
ing the  many  elements  into  one  people. 

And,  while  no  drop  of  German  blood  went  to  the  composition 
of  that  great  Boman  race,  and  our  people  are  being  formed 
under  circumstances  so  utterly  different,  yet  it  is  strange  what 
points  of  similarity  there  are  in  these  two  nations  ;  a  business 
people  they  were, — and  so  are  we,— of  immense  resource  and 
pliability,  and  yet  of  immense  tenacity.  The  Ganl  is  now,  as 
in  the  days  of  Julius  Ctesar,  a  gossip  and  a  news-monger. 
The  German  to  this  day  is  wrapped  up  in  his  domestic  happi- 
ness and  his  philosophy.  But  the  Boman  was  essentially  a 
politician.  He  thought  and  spoke  of  JSes  Urbia  and  Orbis, 
the  politics  of  Bome  and  the  world,  incessantly.  He  had  also 
a  supreme  taste  for  Law,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  We 
ask,  is  not  this  an  American  gift  ?  Can  we  not  see  all  these, 
even  in  our  young  boys  at  the  Common  School — the  gift  for 
Law,  the  intense  interest  in  Politics,  National  and  European, 
the  taste  for  Writing  and  Debating,  and  the  power  and  talent 
of  taking  part  in  public  meetings  of  every  sort  and  description  ? 

But  all  this  business,  and  legal,  and  political,  ability  in  the 
nation  is  far  inferior,  in  fact  merely  subordinate  to  their  gift  of 
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Organizing.  It  needs  to  have  been  in  the  West  for  a  time,  to 
have  cast  your  eye  ovei«rfche  forest,  or  the  treeless  prairie  without 
inhabitants,  and  then*for  a  few  years  to  have  seen  the  native 
and  foreign  masses  of  labor  flung  upon  them — each  individual 
fi^£e  and  working  for  himself,  and  yet  all  under  the  Law,  all  in 
peaceful  concert,  urging  on  the  common  good ;  and  then  again, 
to  see  huge^'cities  rising,  twenty  or  thirty  years  doing  for  them, 
in  this  great  West,  the  work  that  in  Europe  requires  centuries — 
trade  after  trade,  occupation  after  occupation,  coming  into  ex- 
istence in  them — all  wants  supplied,  all  necessities  satisfied — 
and,  over  all  this  restless  energy,  this  force  and  hurrying  enter- 
prise, the  native  American  Organizer  presiding,  controlling  and 
gniding,  with  the  American  Constitution  and  the  American 
Law  in  his  hand. 

We  suppose  no  one  at  the  time  thought  how  great  the 

Boman  people  was.    It  required  their  work  to  be  done  in  this 

worW^  flnisbed  and  completed,  before  men  could  have  time  to 

think  and  know  how  great  it  was,  how  great  the  ability  that 

did  it,  and  how  seldom  seen  in  men  or  nations.     We  believe 

no  European  now  can  understand  how  great  this  work  is  that 

the  American  people  is  doing,  in  organizing  a  new  world,  whose 

federal  parts  are  great  nations,  and  each  of  them,  in  the  Boman 

feflhion,  a  living  image  of  the  whole.     Nay,  we  ourselves,  who 

see  it  in  the  dust,  and  smoke,  and  turmoil  of  the  present, 

know  not  how  great  it  is, — ^but  we  know,  that  in  our  people  is 

the  gift  for  doing  this  work  in  all  its  parts  and  portions.     The 

Organizing  Power  is  in  the  native  American  of  the  United 

States,  as  it  has  never  been  in  any  modem  nation  of  Europe — 

never  in  any  people  save  the  Boman  race,  lords  of  the  European, 

Asiatic  and  African  world. 

We  may  take  any  profession,  public  or  private,  any  public 
work  to  be  done — the  army  or  the  navy,  finance  or  commerce 
—anything,  in  short,  in  which  the  power  of  combining, 
controlling,  guiding,  is  requisite,  let  it  be  as  great  as  it  may 
be,  as  delicate,  as  manifold  and  various,  as  long  and  tedious  ; 
and  we  will  step  into  any  one  of  our  great  cities,  New  York,  or 
Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  or  St.  Louis,  and  we  shall  find, 
among  our  ordinary  merchants  and  lawyers,  men  who  have  the 
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Organizing  power  in  the  highest  degree,  men  who  can  set  a-going 
and  keep  a-going  the  business  of  an  Ocean  or  a  Continent : 
and,  furthermore,  we  see  that  the  same  power  and  talent  are 
visible  in  the  whole  race,  as  it  was  in  the  Boman  people. 

But  the  English,  whose  language  we  inherit,  have  no  gift 
for  Organization.  In  fact,  they  rather  detest  the  idea.  They 
hate  what  they  call  abstract  ideas,  those  grand  coordinate 
thoughts  and  clear  principles  that  underlie  Boman  Civilization, 
and  were,  as  it  were,  the  plans  and  specifications,  according  to 
which  the  world-builders  worked,  generation  after  generation. 
But  the  idea  of  the  Englishman  is,  that  the  individual  man, 
his  interests  and  passions,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  day,  and  in  conflict  with  the  powers  that  be,  are  the  best 
shapers  of  national  destiny.  The  nearest  idea  the  Englishman 
has  to  a  principle,  is  a  compromise.  "  You  fight  me,  and  I  fight 
you,  until  we  come  to  a  dead-lock,  and  i\either  of  us  can  stir  ; 
and  then  you  must  give  up  a  little,  and  I  must  give  up  a  little, 
and  so  the  thing  can  move  on — somehow,  or  anyhow,  it  will 
move  on — and  that  we  call  a  compromise."  The  English 
Polity  is  a  succession  of  such  conflicts,  and  the  English  Con- 
stitution is  a  clutter  or  muddle  of  such  compromises;  no  mortal 
man  can  tell  how  many  in  number  they  are,  and  how  they  tell 
upon  one  another  and  the  Law.  For  which  important  facts 
the  scientific  explanation  is,  that  the  Constitution  of  England 
is  unwritten.  In  fact,  the  English  have  no  Organizing  Power; 
and,  but  that  they  are  girded  by  the  sea,  isolated  from  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  but  for  their  intense  spirit  of  personal 
freedom ;  but  for  their  Church  reading  the  Scriptures  constantly 
in  the  audience  of  the  people,  in  their  own  language ;  but  for 
their  industry  and  business  powers,  which  are  immense  ;  and 
lastly,  but  for  the  manifest  fact  that,  since  the  Beformation, 
God  has  held  the  nation  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  for  His  own 
purposes  in  the  European  world — the  nation  must  long  since 
have  gone  down,  and. been  overthrown:  for  a  nation,  more 
destitute  of  this  great  power,  considering  its  other  extraor- 
dinary gifts,  there  is  not. 

In  the  State,  things  are  got  along  with  by  compromises  some- 
how, but  in  the  Church,  for  hundreds  of  years,  there  has  been 
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the  most  absurd  work.  Only  imagine  a  Parish  being  the  free- 
hold of  a  clergyman  !  Only  imagine  the  state  of  that  Law, 
that,  in  a  Parish  of,  say  fifty  thousand  people,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  shuts  out  all  her  own  Clergy  (save  two  or 
three),  and  gives  perfect  and  absolute  freedom  to  Boman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Baptists  or  Methodists,  as  many  of 
them,  and  as  much  and  often  as  they  please  I  The  Law  that 
admits  a  foreigner,  a  Boman  Catholic  Priest,  upon  his  conform- 
ing, to  benefices  in  the  English  Establishment,  and  yet  utterly 
excludes  her  own  native  bom  subjects,  if  ordained  with  her 
own  Colonial  orders !  The  Law  that  orders  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  elect  a  Bishop,  and  yet  confiscates  their  goods,  and 
imprisons  them  if  they  elect  any  one  but  the  Government  nom- 
inee !  The  Law  that  establishes  the  Church  in  England,  Presby 
terianism  in  Scotland,  and  would  undoubtedly  establish  Popery 
ia  Ireland,  or  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Wales,  if  it  were  pushed 
hard,  and  that  certainly  did  at  one  time  establish  Hindooism  in 
India  !  The  Edinburgh  Beview  says,  that  an  Englishman,  of 
the  name  of  Place,  a  Commissioner  in  Hindoostan,  once  elected 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  for  Juggernaut  1  And,  lastly,  that 
precious  Law,  which  now  enables  Boman  Catholic,  Infidel  or 
Jew,  to  legislate  for  the  Church  of  England  I  And  that 
makes  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  for  all  causes  in  the  Church, 
t»3  be  a  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  of  which  not  one  person 
need  be,  of  necessity,  a  baptized  member  of  the  English  Church! 
And  the  reigning  spirit  in  that  Court,  in  a  late  most  important 
case,  waa  actually  Lord  Campbell,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  I  The 
want  of  consistency,  unity,  combination  and  principle,  in  short, 
of  aU  power  of  organization,  is  very  manifest  in  all  English 
Legislation,  but,  most  of  all,  in  everything  that  concerns  their 
Church. 

And  we  have  suffered  from  it  here.  The  old  Boman  organ- 
ized his  colonies,  so  that  each  city  was  modelled  after  Bome, 
the  central  city.  They  had  the  Boman  Law,  and  were  Boman 
citizens,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertaining.  The 
Church  of  England  was  Episcopal,  but  England  kept  her 
Church  in  the  Colonies  without  Bishops,  without  Episcopal 
(}ovemment^  without  Law,  in  every  way  unorganized. 
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Now  let  us  look,  as  Americans,  to  what  we  call  the  religious 
world  in  this  land.   Is  it  not  essentially  the  continuation  of  the 
English  religious  world  of  this  day  ?     What  is  its  deficiency  ? 
'  This  one — it  is  unorganized;  forms  of  Church  Government 
mingled  together  and  confused ;   unsteady  in  principle  and  in 
-  action — ^the  Church,  Bomanism,  Presbyterianism,  Congrega- 
tionalism— eighty  different  Denominations,  great  and   small. 
Again,  forms  of  doctrine — the  Prayer  Book,  the  Westminster 
Confession,  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  the  Say- 
brook  Platform,  Unitarian,  Universalist,  Mormon,  Swedenbor- 
gian   Doctrines,  all  huddled  up  in  one  mass,  oftentimes  ten 
or  twenty  different  forms  of  belief  professed  in  one  village,  and 
many  times  the  professors  do  not  know  their  own  doctrine,  that 
is  written  upon  their  standards.    And  then,  look  at  the  effect  of 
this  in  the  dozen  or  twenty  starveling  societies  in  every  little  vil- 
lage. East  and  West,  where  there  might  be  one  or  two  flourishing 
Churches — in  the  strife  and  enmity,  that  arise  from  the  compe- 
tition of  sects-r-in  the  waste  of  men  and  money  in  this  wretched 
competition — in  the  impression  made  against  Christianity,  and 
the  increase  of  unbelief — ^in  the  indistinctness  of  Christian 
Faith  and  Principle— in  the  vast  opportunity  given  to  hypoc- 
risy, and  cant,  and  sectarianism  1 

And  then,  side  by  side  with  all  these  wretched  evils,  put  the 

one  great  and  most  blessed  fact,  that  Beligion  is  free  from  the 

State,  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  first 

Government,  since  the  world  began,  that  does  not  tyrannize 

over  Beligion,  the  first  that  warrants  and  assures  to  every  mai 

the  right  of  worshipping  God  according  to  his  conscience,  and, 

therefore,  gives  absolute  freedom,  uncontrolled,  before  the  Law 

Put  to  this  one  great  fact,  the  other,  that,  among  those  wh( 

do  profess  Beligion,  there  is  actually  more  sincerity  of  belief 

more  real  earnestness,   more    generosity  in  contribution  U 

Beligion  at  home  and  abroad,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  countr 

of  the  European  world.    And  what  is  it  that  is  wanting  to  thi 

religious  world,  so  full  of  personal  virtues  and  personal  faith 

so  deficient  in  unity  of  doctrine,  of  worship,  and  of  action 

This  alone  is  wanting — oboakization. 
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The  most  perfect  Organization  that  ever  was  seen,  was  that  of 
the  Christian  Chnrch,  before  Constantino.  It  insured  the 
progress  of  Christianity  over  the  whole  world,  its  increase  in 
numbers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  Faith  and  Holiness.  There 
was  in/  it  a  perfect  Religious  Government,  and  yet  ambition 
had  no  place  and  no  opportunity  ;  the  lust  of  power  was 
checked  and  bridled.  In  every  city  were  the  Apostle  or  Bishop, 
the  Presbyters  in  their  Congregations,  the  Deacons  under  the 
Bishop,  as  his  ministers  in  his  work,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
laity  were  co-partners  with  the  Clergy  in  legislation  and 
government :  and  thus  all  the  works  of  love  and  faith  were 
done  abundantly  and  steadily  in  that  city  ;  the  systematic  and 
kindly  alms-giving  to  the  poor  and  desolate;  hospitals  for  the 
sick,  that  noblest  work  of  Christian  love,  unheard  of  among 
the  heathen,  first  invented  by  Christian  benevolence;  the  in- 
struction and  catechizing  of  the  young;  the  burial  of  the  dead; 
aU  these  grand  enterprises  of  goodness  going  on  at  once  in 
all  the  pagan  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Church  in  the 
city,  thus  organized,  absorbed  within  itself,  generation  after 
generation,  whatever  was  noble  and  kindly  in  temper,  or  lofty 
in  affection,  or  sublime  and  profound  in  thought,  of  the  whole 
heathen  world.  It  was  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth,  and 
every  baptized  man  or  woman  felt  it  so  to  be;  a  Kingdom,  with 
a  King  invisible,  yet  of  eternal  power  and  majesty,  ever  present 
to  the  eye  of  faith.  Under  His  Law  they  were  doing  His 
Works,  in  that  foul  heathen  world,  in  His  Faith.  They  knew, 
as  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  Christians  now  know, 
what  it  was  to  be  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priestliood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people,  "In  order  that  they  might  shew  forth 
the  praises  of  Him  Who  had  called  them  out  of  darkness  into 
His  marvellous  light."* 

And  then,  just  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  their  Organization 
in  the  city,  was  their  Organization  in  the  State.  We  know 
that  the  Roman  Empire  was  an  Empire  of  cities.  It  conquered 
all  the  known  world  first,  and  then  in  the  grand  development,  of 
which  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  great  representative,  all  lands 
around  the  Central  Sea  became  one  country  und^r  the  Boman 

♦  L  Peter  ii,  9. 
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Law.  And  each  European,  Asiatic  and  African  country  became 
an  integral  part  of  that  Great  Empire.  The  division  of  the 
Empire,  therefore,  was  Italy  and  the  Provinces.  A  country, 
subject  to  the  Government  of  Rome,  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  Empire,  not  the  State,  was  strictly  a  "  Province."**  This 
was  the  exact  use  of  the  word  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  After- 
wards it  seems  to  have  changed  its  meaning,  and,  in  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  have  assumed  somewhat  of  the 
present  notion — that  is,  of  a  subordinate  portion  of  a  king- 
dom greater  than  a  country,  and  of  use  for  administrative 
purposes.  In  early  days  it  was  a  State,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
Empire.  Egypt,  for  instance,  under  Augustus,  was  a  *  prov- 
ince,' under  Honorius  it  contained  six  *  provinces.'  Asia  was 
one  province  in  the  one  era,  ten  in  the  other ;  Gallia  (not  France 
simply,  but  the  land  of  the  Gaulish  race)  was  first  one  province, 
then  three,  then  seventeen.  By  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  first 
idea  of  the  province  con*esponded  exactly  with  our  idea  of  a 
State,  as  regards  ourselves,  and  meant  a  State  in  and  under  the 
great  Roman  Empire.  And  when  we  look  at  the  Councils,  we 
find  them  conforming  to  this  idea  rather  than  to  the  other. 
We  see,  for  instance,  in  the  Arian  controversy,  all  the  Bishops 
of  Egypt  meeting  together,  instead  of  merely  those  of  the 
Provincia  of  that  day  in  which  Alexandria  was  placed.  We 
can  go  over  the  early  Provincial  Councils,  and  shew  that  they 
were  rather  Councils  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Provincia  of  the  earlier  period,  than  of  the  Provincia  of 
the  later.  The  one  corresponds  to  the  State  in  our  great  Empire; 
the  other  more  strictly  is  the  modern  European  Province. 

Now  we  find  the  Organization  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  it 
had  first  the  "  See,"  and  thus  took  possession  of  all  the  cities, 
the  centres  of  civilization  in  the  Roman  Empire,  its  Bishoprics 
being  always  in  the  city,  and  named  from  the  city,  and  there 
being  in  every  city,  great  or  small,  a  Bishop  ;  so  in  every  divis- 

**'The  term  *  Provincia'  was  used  to  express  a  territory  beyond  Italy,  which 
had  a  regular  organization,  and  was  under  Roman  administration.  When 
a  conquered  country  was  constituted  a  *  Provincia,'  it  did  not  become,  to  all  pur- 
poses, an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  State ;  it  retained  its  naiional  existence, 
though  it  lost  its  (independent)  sovereignty." — Geoboe  Long. 
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ion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Christianity  was  organized  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  Bishops,  and  Clergy  and  Laity,  of  every 
country,  met  and  consulted  for  the  common  interest.  We  find 
Councils  of  Egyptian,  of  Gaulish,  of  German,  and  Spanish 
Bishops.    And  thus  the  force  and  influence  of  the  Church  over 

•  

the  whole  Empire  was  by  this  means  equalized.  The  little  city 
in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  desert,  has  its  Bishop  ;  but  it  is 
not  left  to  its  own  resources ;  for  by  means  of  the  "  Provincial" 
or  '^  State  Organization,"  the  Church  in  a  whole  country,  having 
a  common  interest,  extended  its  powers  over  the  ifhole  region. 
The  cities,  great  and  small,  in  that  country,  may  be  taken  as 
the  brain  and  the  great  ganglions  of  the  Church,  nervous 
centres  from  which  the  whole  life  and  energy  of  the  Church 
wort  But  the  Church  and  the  people  in  the  whole  State, 
Egypt,  Gaul,  or  Britain,  or  Spain,  or  Palestine,  are  one.  And 
they  have  for  the  whole  an  Organization,  wherein  Bishops, 
Clergy  and  Laity  meet  from  the  whole  country,  and  consult  for 
it  all.  In  this  Council  of  the  whole,  irregularities,  personal, 
official,  and  organic,  were  corrected,  and  justice  done  in  the 
case  of  appeals.  Mutual  arrangements  between  the  Dioceses 
were  made  in  it,  and  all  inconveniences  that  arose  obviated. 

Now,  we  ask  our  readers  to  look  at  this  matter,  and  consider 
what  it  was  that  gave  victory  to  Christianity,  and  converted 
the  nations  of  Europe.  First,  we  will  say,  the  Gospel,  the 
heavenly  and  healing  Truth  in  the  hands  of  the  preacher, 
Apostle,  Bishop  or  Deacon  ;  and  next  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
the  Divine  Organization  upon  earth  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  to  all  his  wants  and  all  his  natural  habits  in  this  world, 
— the  Truth,  and  the  Organization  upon  earth  carrying  out 
the  Truth — the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  or,  more  properly,  the 
Gospel  in  the  Church.  A  grand  and  glorious  revelation  is  made, 
in  its  ultimate  and  consummate  perfection,  by  God  manifest  in 
the  Flesh,  the  everlasting  Son  of  God,  the  Word  Incarnate — 
a  revelation  that  reaches  and  satisfies  all  man's  wants,  that  ex- 
plains all  the  problems  of  his  humanity,  that  gives  a  solution 
to  every  question  concerning  himself,  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men  and  to  God,  that  has  been  put  to  man  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  latest  time. 
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And  then  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  starting  from  obscure, 
despised  Judea,  takes  possession  of  the  whole  Empire  with  an 
actual  visible  Organization,  which  outvies  in  wisdom  the  Roman 
Power.  Age  after  age,  for  eight  hundred  years,  had  the  wise 
Boman  been  building  up  his  Dominion  and  his  Law.  And  then 
at  last,  through  the  greatest  mind  of  all  the  race,  had  come 
the  thought,  "that  war  and  conquest  must  have  an  end.  The 
world  must  become  one  Empire  at  last,  and  universal  and  per- 
petual peace  ensue  ;  each  nation  a  part  of  that  great  Empire, 
under  one  ^eat  Law."  OsBsar  was  slain,  but  his  ideas,  every 
one  of  them,  were  fruitful,  and  were  carried  out ;  and  the 
world  at  last  was  completely  organized.  And  lo  !  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  stands  forth,  confronting  the  kingdom  of  earth.  It 
has  the  final  and  ultimate  Truth  for  man.  It  has  that  Truth 
also  written  in  a  Book,  the  unchanging  verity  of  a  written 
revelation.  With  this  it  faces  the  Boman  Power,  which  is  the 
Kingdom  of  the  world,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  its  heathen 
wisdom.  It  has  also  its  own  Organization  upon  the  earth,  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  As  keenly  as  the  Boman,  did  it 
understand  the  value  of  Cities  as  centres  ;  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  Alexandria,  great  Bome  itself,  Corinth,  Thessalonica, 
Babylon — all  these  received  forthwith  the  Apostle  or  Bishop. 
And,  once  established  in  these  cities,  the  grasp  was  never  given 
up — Bishop  after  Bishop  might  be  slain,  torn  from  the  Church 
by  the  most  cruel  death, 

'*  Sed  uno  avulso,  baud  deficit.'* 

The  man  was  slain,  but  the  Bishop  was  there  in  the  city,  the 
Apostle  of  God's  Church,  once  and  forever.  The  rapid  suc- 
cession of  our  Bishops  and  Martyrs,  in  the  early  Church,  is 
perfectly  astonishing.  In  fact,  at  Jerusalem,  there  were  forty 
Bishops  down  to  the  time  of  Eusebius,  an  average  of  only  five 
or  six  years  to  each  Episcopate  I  Indeed,  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  early  Church  seized  upon  the  city  as  the  See,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  She  held  on  to  it,  are  most  astonishing,  and 
the  courage  and  boldness,  with  which,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, they  maintained  their  seat  (Cathedra)  are  almost  miracu- 
lous. The  Boman  himself  did  not  understand  the  value  of 
cities  to  civilization,  more  than  the  Christian  comprehended 
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their  worth  and  work  in  the  extension  and  propagation  of  the 
Gospel. 

In  fact  these  three,  the  Apostle,  or  Bishop  in  the  City, 
the  Cathedral  or  Bishop's  Church,  as  the  centre,  visihle  and 
manifest,  of  all  the  work  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city,  and  the 
Coancil  of  all  the  Sees  within  a  given  ^'provincia/*  the  unit  of 
the  Koman  Empire,  as  the  State  is  of  our  new  world,  are  the 
essential  elements  of  all  Church  Organization,  ajl  Church 
growth  and  progress. 

These  are  the  same,  at  this  day,  as  they  were  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  These  three  are  the  only  means,  whereby  the  Bishop, 
the  Priest,  the  Deacon,  the  Layman,  are  given  full  power  of 
laboring  for  the  Church  of  Christ  freely,  with  all  the  strength 
that  is  in  them  ;  all  the  zeal,  the  faith,  the  holiness,  that  they 
have, — the  only  means  whereby  one  and  all  the  elements  of 
universal  humanity  are  made  to  work  together  for  Christ. 
Oboanization  causes  the  whole  machine  to  move  freely,  with- 
out friction,  or  jar,  and  without  noise.  It  distributes  the 
power  equally  to  the  remotest  part ;  by  means  of  it  the  great- 
est effort  and  the  smallest  are  done  alike.  A  manifold  and 
complicated  machine,  of  multiform  parts,  and  doing  the  most 
varied  work  in  the  best  way,  because  of  the  mutual  coordina- 
tion of  all.  Such  is  a  Government  well  organized.  Such  was 
the  great  Roman  Empire  when  Christianity  came  into  the 
world  ;  and  such,  also,  in  a  most  wonderful  degree,  was  the 
Christian  Church  before  the  era  of  Constantino.  And  these 
were  its  elements, — ^the  Bishop  or  Apostle  in  his  See,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  State  or  Provincial  Council. 

The  English  Church,  from  her  slavery  to  the  State,  gave 
her  subjects,  in  the  colonies,  no  Church  Organization,  no 
Bishops,  no  Cathedrals,  no  Councils,  no  Church  Courts,  or 
Church  Law;  nothing,  in  fact,  by  which  unity  might  be  main- 
tained, and  progress  insured.  All  the  sects  were  perfected  by 
their  own  constitutional  right  of  voluntary  action.  The 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  England  crippled  us  here. 
By  it,  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  was  kept  imperfect  and 
unorganized.  Only  in  England  could  our  clergy  be  ordained  I 
No  Bishop  visited  the  Colonies  !     If  a  man,  or  woman,  or 
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child,  in  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  wanted  to  be 
confirmed,  he  had  to  go  to  London  1  We  were,  perforce,  un- 
der Congregational  Organization  and  ideas,  both  Parishes  and 
Clergy.  And  so  unused  had  we  become  to  our  own  principles, 
that,  after  the  Revolution,  one  State  consented  to  unite  with  the 
others  in  the  application  for  the  Episcopacy,  only  on  condition 
that  she  should  have  no  Bishop  1 

We  obtained  the  Episcopate.  Was  it  owing  to  ourselves, 
or  to  the  way  in  which  England  had  left  the  Church,  in  the 
Colonies,  for  hundreds  of  years,  that,  for  a  long  time,  the 
Bishop  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  supernumerary,  a  min- 
ister whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  for  nothing  but  to  con- 
firm and  ordain — a  kind  of  Corinthian  capital,  more  ornamen- 
tal than  useful  to  the  Church,  which  is  the  pillar  of  the 
Truth  ?  The  feeling  of  self-existence,  the  progress  of  life  and 
growth,  began  to  put  an  end  to  this  theory  of  the  Episcopate. 
Councils  were,  at  once,  restored  under  the  awkward  and  unbe- 
fitting name  of  Conventions.     The  wisdom  of  Bishop  White, 

"  Mitis  sapientia  Lsli," 

restored  the  Laity  to  their  conciliar  position,  which  they  had 
in  Nicene  times,  and  secured  us  against  the  Bomanist  and  Meth- 
odist mistake  of  an  exclusively  clerical  legislation.  And  the 
energy  and  decision  of  Seabury  gave  us  a  Prayer  Book,  more 
free  firom  faults,  to  say  the  least,  than  that  of  the  English 
Church.  And  so  we  obtained  the  main  elements  of  the  Church, 
the  Episcopacy,  the  Church  tradition  in  the  Prayer  Book,  a 
Conciliar  Organization. 

What  did  we  want  then  ?  First,  the  sense  and  feeling  of  what 
the  Episcopacy  really  is, — that  it  is  not  a  mere  ornament,  but 
the  Apostleship  of  the  Church,  the  ministry  itself,  instead  of 
being  a  new  adjunct  to  a  congeries  of  Congregational  parishes, 
an  order  of  functionaries  to  ordain  and  confirm  when  called 
upon.  This  conviction  also  was  arising,  slowly,  but  surely, 
among  the  better  class  of  Clergy  and  Laity.  But  we  were 
wholly  wanting  in  the  sense  of  the  relation  the  Episcopate 
bears  to  the  city.  We  did  not  in  any  way  know  its  value. 
Absolutely  we  had  no  idea,  at  all,  that  the  Episcopate  ought 
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to  be  in  the  city,  to  be  called  from  the  city ;  that  the  city  was 
just  as  necessary  a  basis  of  Church  progress,  and  of  the  growth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  in  every  way,  as  of  civilization.  We 
were  excusable  in  this,  as  being  originally  scattered  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Colonies,  who  had 
been  compelled  by  England  to  live  as  Congregationalists,  with- 
out the  Episcopate,  without  Councils,  without  Cathedrals. 

When  we  were  in  this  way  deficient,  through  the  fault  of 
England,  and  the  traditions  of  England,  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  a  living  and  working  Church  supplied  us  with  the 
feeling  of  our  wants, — and  this  Review  (we  are  proud 
of  the  fact,  and  exult  in  it)  first  held  up  to  the  Church 
the  truth  which  we  had  forgotten.  In  October,  1857,  we 
printed  an  Articla  upon  the  See-Bishopric.  In  that  Article 
we  shewed  that  the  Episcopate  was  always  in  the  city 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Gospel — that  this  is  seen,  even 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  Angel  (Apostle  or  Bishop)  of 
etoch  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  was  in  the  city,  his  Church 
named  after  the  city,  and  not,  as  we  had  named  it,  after  the 
territory.  We  shewed  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  all  over 
the  world,  down  to  the  present,  this  had  been  the  only  way  of 
naming  the  Diocese  and  the  Bishop ;  and  that  we  had  been  the 
first  and  only  Apostolical  Church  that  had  done  otherwise. 
And  then  we  shewed  how  appropriate  it  is  to  place  the  Bishop 
in  the  city,  the  central  office  of  all  administration  and  govern- 
ment in  the  Church  in  the  centre  of  civilization  and  progress, 
of  population,  money,  and  ideas. 

Our  Article  supplied  a  want,  it  pointed  out  the  way,  and 
multitudes  in  the  Church  felt  its  truth.  In  fact,  we  may  say 
it  began  a  movement  which  is  now  most  powerful  in  the 
Church.  The  experience,  the  knowledge,  the  conviction  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Church  everywhere.  North  and  South, 
East  and  West,  agree  with  and  confirm  our  doctrine.  They 
know  that  the  Bishop,  in  the  See,  is  the  centre  of  growth  and 
progress  ;  and,  therefore,  there  are,  at  this  present  time,  mak- 
ing ready  for  application  to  the  General  Convention,  at  least 
nine  several  Episcopates.  We  hope  that  they  will  hold  to 
the  principle.     We  hope  that  no  Episcopate  will  be  named 
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henceforth  territorially;  that  the  only  remains  of  the  old  title 
will  be,  that,  as  in  the  Council  of  NicaBa,  we  find  the  Bishops 
of  Egypt,  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  Britain  and  Palestine,  the  old 
provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  sense  we  have  pointed 
out ;  so  only  shall  we  have  the  Bishops  of  New  York,  Virginia, 
and  Ohio,  and  of  all  the  other  States. 

But  the  great  proof  to  us  that  our  Article  told,  that  God  had 
given  us  the  peculiar  grace  to  open  up  a  new  work,  to  lead  the 
mind  of  the  Church  in  this  great  land  to  the  old  system  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  the  last  General  Cfonvention  and  its  con- 
sequences. The  territorial  system  had  been  ours,  one  and 
uniform  and  unbroken.  We  had  no  Episcopate,  from  the  begin- 
ning, called  after  a  City.  And  the  sense  and  conviction  of  the 
Church  prevailed  over  the  strongest  of  all  feelings,  that  of 
syBtem  and  precedent.  As  the  result  of  that  Convention,  the 
See-Bishopric  has  entered  into  the  Church  as  a  fact.  The 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  is  the  one  great  argument,  the  one  great 
instance  that  takes  us  out  of  theory  into  constitutional  prece- 
dent and  authority.  This  one  fact  opens  up  the  possibility, 
nay,  the  certainty,  of  the  whole  Ancient  System.  Brooklyn  and 
Albany,  Cleveland  and  Wheeling,  and  Annapolis  and  Balti- 
more, Washington  and  Beading,  and  Utica  and  Bochester — 
all  can  follow  this  precedent,  and  every  city  in  the  United 
States  finally  have  its  Bishop.  The  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh  has 
done  that  for  the  Church. 

And  to  show  how  this  system  of  the  See  is  the  system  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  legally  and  constitutionally,  we  give  here,  as 
not  cited  before  in  our  other  paper,  the  enactment  of  the 
Nomocanon,  the  code  of  Law,  to  this  day,  of  the  Eastern 
Church : — "  Let  each  city  Qxaarrf  ndXtg)  have  its  own  Bishop 
{tdioy  Iniauonov)^  and  if,  by  means  of  a  rescript  of  the 
Emperor,  any  one  should  dare  to  deprive  the  city  of  its  Bishop, 
or  its  Diocesan  Territory,  or  any  other  right,  he  is  deprived  of 
his  benefice  (y^fivoviat  tG)y  dyroiy),  and  degraded  from  his  rank 
(aTtuovTtti)."  This  is  the  law  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  Code 
which  is  now  one  thousand  years  old.  And  the  fact,  in  the 
Boman  Empire,  is  thus  stated  by  St.  Cyprian  :* — "  Cum  jam- 

♦MartTred,  A.  D.  263. 
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pridem  per  omnes  provincias^  et  per  urbes  singulas^  ordinati 
sunt  Episcopi/'  "Long  sincCy  through  aU  the  Provinces  and  the 
the  cities  severally,  Bishops  have  been  ordained/'  These  are 
most  valuable  citations^  shewing  the  law  and  the  fact  in  the 
Boman  Empire,  of  the  See-Bishopric,  and  the  Provincial 
System.    They  are  to  be  found  in  Keble's  Hooker.* 

But  we  now  urge  the  See-Bishopric  upon  the  Church,  not 
as  an  isolated  notion,  not  as  a  sectarian  or  denominational  thing 
—but  as  merely  one  element  of  the  great  system  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  upon  earth,  the  Kingdom  that  is  to  conquer 
the  world.  We  urge  it  simply  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Or- 
ganization in  the  Church.  These  are  three  in  number  : — ^First, 
the  Apostle  or  Bishop  in  the  city,  having  his  See  {Sedes  or 
Cathedra)  there  ;  secondly,  the  Cathedral  system,  the  Bishop's 
Church,  in  every  city  ;  and  thirdly,  the  Provincial  System,  the 
system  of  Ecclesiastical  Federation  or  Synodical  Union,  with- 
in the  region  that  corresponds  to  the  Provincia  in  the  old 
Roman  Empire. 

We  urge  this  one  great  system,  in  its  three-fold  perfection, 
iu  behalf  of  the  Church  herself,  and  her  increase  and  progress 
iu  this  great  land.  In  behalf  of  this  present  Protestant 
Christianity,  so  broken  and  fragmentary,  so  full  of  prejudice, 
mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  and  yet  so  abundant  in  per- 
sonal faith,  and  energy,  and  liberal  free-handed  zeal.  And  in 
behalf  of  humanity  itself,  which,  in  our  great  cities,  is  begin- 
ning to  suffer  the  unutterable  woes  that  poverty  suffers  in  the 
great  cities  of  Europe.  We  say,  give  us  the  power  to  organize 
the  Church  as  in  days  of  old,  and  our  Bishops,  our  Clergy, 
our  Deacons,  our  Laymen  and  Laywomen,  will  do,  in  our 
cities,  the  work  that  was  done  of  old,  and  is  now  but  poorly 
done  by  Protestant  Societies  and  Bomish  Monastic  Orders. 

We  call  upon  the  Church,  in  her  Great  National  Council, 
her  General  Convention,  for  these  elements,  this  system  of 
Organization,  in  behalf  of  the  one  nation  that  has  the  most 
business  ability,  the  most  organizing  power,  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  since  the  Boman  people ;  perhaps,  more  even  than 

*Keble's  Hooker,  Eng.  Ed.,  Vol.  m,  p.  184. 
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they.  We  say,  Organize  the  Church  by  the  See-Biehopric, 
the  Cathedral  System,  the  Synodical  System,  and,  at 
once,  you  open  endless  progress  to  the  Church,  union  to 
all  American  Christianity ;  and  to  all  humanity  a  new  era 
in  all  our  cities  ;  to  poverty,  disease  and  distress,  once  more  the 
great  work  done  by  the  Organized  Christianity  of  each  city, 
that  of  itself  won  the  world  to  Christ. 

And  this  we  ask,  that  the  Church  may  have  it  in  her  power 
to  avail  herself  of  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  nation,  the  gift  of 
Organization.  We  ask  that  the  Church  should  make  the  See 
the  Cathedral,  the  Provincial  System,  her  own,  in  order  that 
the  men  who  have  the  great  national  gift  of  organizing,  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  ability,  may  have  room  and  freedom 
to  work  for  Christ ;  a  basis  for  their  peculiar  abilities  in  the 
City  and  in  the  State,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  work  for  the 
Gospel  in  this  land,  as  God  has  given  them  the  talent. 

This  is  the  great  business  of  this  next  General  Convention. 
In  the  first  place,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  See  movement; 
to  put  our  Constitution  and  Canons  in  such  a  position,  that 
the  Churchmen  of  every  city  may  be  enabled  to  elect  their 
Bishops,  to  build  their  Cathedral,  and  thus  to  establish  their 
local  centre  for  Church  work,  of  all  kinds,  in  that  city  and  the 
region  round  about.  And  next,  we  look  for  an  arrangement, 
whereby  all  the  Bishops  and  Dioceses  of  a  given  region, 
whether  it  only  comprises  the  State,  or  more  States  than  one, 
in  extraordinary  cases  shall  be  enabled  to  combine  in  common 
work.  Missionary,  Educational  and  Philanthropic,  over  the 
whole  region. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  ask  first,  that  all  obstacles,  in  the 
way  of  this  action,  be  removed  from  our  Constitution  and 
Canons ;  and  secondly,  that  our  General  Convention  leave  us 
no  more  under  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ideas ;  but 
that  they  solemnly  recognize  and  set  forth  our  System  in  its 
elements  and  in  its  coordinate  unity — the  Bishop  or  Apostle 
in  the  city,  called  from  the  city,  residing  in  the  city,  with  his 
See-House  there,  and  his  Church  there. 

And  again,  the  Bishop's  Church,  his  Cathedral,  the  beauty 
of  holiness  in  worship  and  in  work,  the  model  Church  to  the 
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City  and  Diocese,  of  Liturgic  Worship,  of  Church  Music,  of  all 
the  office^  of  Christian  devotion,  the  centre  of  Christian  benev- 
olence, of  good  works  among  the  poor,  and  sick  and  diseased; 
the  centre,  also,  of  Christian  education,  the  Church  to 
which  the  orphan  and  the  widow  will  look  forever  with  the 
eyes  of  hope  and  faith  in  Christ,  and  of  thankfulness  to  their 
Father  in  Heaven.  We  want  a  clear  acknowledgment  and 
setting  forth  of  this  great  element,  this  grand  local  realization 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon  earth  ;  this  local  habitation, 
which  places  the  Bishop  at  once  in  his  true  position  upon 
earth,  as^the  Apostle  of  Christ  to  a  sinftil  and  miserable  world ; 
which  makes  him,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  Angel  of  the  Church 
in  that  city.*^  We  want  the  Cathedral  fully  recognized,  in  our 
Constitution  and  Canons,  as  a  Church  element  and  a  Church 
centre  in  our  system. 

And  then  we  want  all  these  centres  of  the  Faith  coordinated 
as  in  the  days  of  old,  in  a  system  like  to  the  ancient  provincial 
system,  a  system  whereby,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  land, 
the  Bishops,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Laity  may,  way,  must,  meet 
together,  and  do  one  general  work  in  that  region, — ^the  Provincial 
System  of  the  Primitive  Church.     All  these  should  be  recog- 
nized, in  our  Constitution  and  Canons,  as  our  System — all 
impediments   to  its  development  done  away,  all  freedom  given, 
and  the  whole  coordinated  canonically,  so  that  all  shall  work 
together  as  one  well  Organized  Constitutional  System  ;  and 
thus,  as  the  Church  of  God  in  this  land,  we  shall,  at  last,  have 
the  power  to  do  the  work  that  is  before  us,  of  uniting  all 
Christianity  in  the  body  of  one  Church,  in  the  profession  of  one 
Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism. 

Any  one  that  aids  in  this  work  is  simply  helping  on  the 
grandest  and  the  best  work  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Any 
one  that  impedes  it,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  laboring 
to  increase  the  present  disorganization  and  anarchy  of  all 
Christianity  that  is  not  Boman  Catholic  ;  is  keeping  the 
Church  disjointed,  unorganized  and  feeble,  and  is  promoting 

*The  Seven  Stars  are  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches.— Bev.  L  20. 
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the  growth  and  progress  and  dominion  of  Romanism  in  this 
land.  For  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  understands  the  value 
of  the  See.  She  will  shortly  have  a  Bishop  in  every  city  of 
the  land.  She  knows  the  value  of  the  Cathedral.  Everywhere 
Boman  Cathedrals  are  rising  in  our  cities,  and  around  them 
Schools,  Hospitals,  Orphan  Houses.  This  fact  of  the  Cathe- 
dral puts  all  others  as  denominations,  their  Churches  as 
conventicles,  their  ministers  as  mere  party  leaders  of  a  day. 
Rome  knows  the  value  of  the  Old  System  of  the  Church  ; 
and  as  all  the  old  Churches  of  the  East  and  the  West,  even 
our  Mother  Church  of  England,  have  this  system,  so  has  Rome; 
and  here,  in  this  land,  she  is  now  using  it  most  energetically. 

And,  we  forsooth  !  through  the  sin  of  England  towards  our 
forefathers,  and  from  our  own  folly  and  weakness,  having  the 
Church,  and  the  Faith,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
Episcopate,  are  content  to  be  Congregationalists  in  fact,  to 
remain  unorganized  and  crippled,  unable  to  do  the  duty  that 
we  manifestly  have  towards  this  great  land. 

We  say  plainly,  that  to  restore  and  recognize  our  System,  in 
all  its  elements,  and  in  its  coordinate  unity,  this  is  to  do  the 
greatest  work/or  the  Reformation  that  has  been  done  upon  the 
earth.  It  is  to  shew  the  world  that  the  work  of  Cranmer  and 
Latimer  and  Ridley  has  not  failed  ;  but  that,  as  they  thought, 
there  can  be  a  Christianity  GatholiCy  but  not  Roman^  pure  in 
doctrine,  holy  and  uncorrupt  in  life,  with  the  Bible  open  and 
read  by  all,  full  of  life  and  energy,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  progress.  This  is  what  we  may  be  to  this  country 
and  to  the  world. 

But,  if  we  remain  without  the  System  of  the  Church,  as  we 
are,  the  disorganization  of  Protestant  sects  continues  and  in- 
creases. Rome,  having  these  elements  of  power,  gains  in  our 
cities  increase  of  means,  of  population,  of  influence  ;  and, 
finally,  we  have  the  Romish  lust  of  dominion  and  wealth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  lawless,  godless  spirit  of  unbelief  on  the 
other,  producing  among  us  the  evils  that  they  have  in  Europe 
for  almost  a  thousand  years.  Every  one,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  urges  on  the  acceptation  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
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Church  System^  its  completion  and  organization^  is  preventing 

enormous  evils  for  this  land;  is  conferring  upon  it  and  upon  the 

world  illiniitable  blessings,  whose  magnitude  and  glory  God 

only  knows.      And  every  one    that  stands  in  the  way,   and 

attempts   to   retain  us  in  our  present  unorganized  state,  is 

simply  laboring   in  behalf  of  religious   disorganization  and 

Qobelief,   and    anarchy  of   doctrine   and  of   morality  first ; 

and  then    is     acting  in  behalf   of   the  Boman    Bishop    in 

erery  city  as  against  our  own  ;  and  of  Bomanism,  and  all  its 

evils  and  corruptions,   political  and  religious,  over  this  great 

land 


VOL. 
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Art.  IL— the  DECLARATION  AND  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  importance  of  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  America,  indicated  by  the  following  Declaration  and 
Address,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Their  trace  is  to 
be  left  deeply  on  Her  Future.  At  the  risk  of  occupying 
greater  space  than  can  be  well  spared  in  our  present  number, 
it  has  been  concluded  that  both  these  papers  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  more  permanent  pages  of  the  Review.  Nothing 
can  so  well  set  forth  the  difference  between  the  Church,  and 
the  party  which  would  rend  or  revolutionize  Her. 

A  DECLARATION  OF  CERTAIN   CLERGY  AND  LAITY 
OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHlHiCH. 

"  The  subscribers  to  the  following  Declaration,  deeply  moved  by 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  present  dangers  of  our  beloved  Church, 
in  the  open  and  secret  tendencies  which  exist  in  it  to  conformity 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  humbly  tnisting  in  the  guidance 
and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  make  this  statement  of 
their  views  and  feelings,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  encouragement 
and  support. 

The  essential  principle  of  these  tendencies  is  an  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical  character  of  our  Reformed 
Church.  It  transforms  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel  into  a  Priesthood ; 
Baptism  into  a  magical  rite ;  the  Lord's  Supper  into  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass ;  evangelical  liberty  into  bondage  to  manifold  observ- 
ances and  ceremonies ;  and  the  One  Church  of  Christ,  "  the  blessed 
company  of  all  faithful  people,"  into  the  body  of  those  who  recog- 
nize and  conform  to  a  mere  sacerdotal  system. 

These  tendencies,  already  far  advanced  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  are  mutually  aided  by  a  subtler  and  less  clearly  pro- 
nounced sacerdotalism,  which  finds  expression  among  us  in  an  ex- 
clusive view  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ;  in  unscriptural  conceptions 
of  the  sacraments ;  in  superstitious  ideas  of  the  power  of  the  min- 
istry ;  and  in  a  legal,  rather  than  evangelical,  view  of  the  Christian 
life. 

The  influence  of  these  tendencies  we  believe  to  be  eminently  in- 
jurious to  our  Church,  by  the  reasonable  prejudice  which  they  ex- 
cite ;  fatal  to  the  performance  of  the  great  mission  of  our  Church 
in  this  land,  by  their  contrariety  to  true  liberty  and  the  true  prog- 
ress of  the  age ;  dangerous  to  souls  by  their  hiding  of  the  free 
grace  of  the  Gospel ;  and  dishonorable  to  Christ,  by  their  substitu- 
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tion  of  human  mediatorsbip  in  the  place  of  the  "  One  Mediator, 
Christ  Jesus." 

Under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  we  ask  ourselves  what,  in 
this  crisis,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  feel  compelled  to  affirm,  that,  in  many  of 
the  pulpits  of  our  Church,  another  Gospel  is  preached,  whicn  is 
not  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  Church  needs  to  be  awakened  to 
its  peril.  A  paramount  duty  is  imposed  upon  our  clergy  and  our 
Missionary  Organizations,  to  see  that,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  the 
pure  Word  of  God  shall  be  preached  every  where  in  our  land. 
We  cannot  yield  this  liberty  and  obligation  to  any  claim  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  we  hereby  express  our  sympathy  with  the 
resistance  which  is  made,  in  this  respect,  to  the  attempted  enforce- 
ment of  false  constructions  of  canonical  law. 

We  believe,  also,  that  the  present  crisis  of  Protestantism  de- 
mands a  higher  degree  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  among  the 
various  Evangelical  bodies  into  which  we  are  divided.  An  exclu- 
sive position,  in  this  respect,  we  hold  to  be  injurious  to  our  own 
Church,  and  inconsistent  with  our  history  and  standards,  as  well 
as  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  case  of  those  "  chosen 
and  called"  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  by  those  "  who  have  pub- 
lic authority  ^iven  unto  them  in  the  congregation,"  and  manifestly 
blessed  in  their  labors  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  believe  that  we  can- 
not withhold  our  recognition  of  the  validity  of  their  ministry, 
without  imperiling  the  interests  of  Evangelical  Religion,  "despising 
the  brethren,"  and  doing  "  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  Grace.^'  In 
this  matter,  also,  we  express  our  earnest  sympathy  with  the  resist- 
ance which  is  made  to  those  false  interpretations  of  canonical  law, 
by  which  this  recognition  and  fellowship  would  be  restrained. 

This  statement  of  our  views  is  made  under  a  full  sense  of  any 
responsibility  which  it  may  involve.  The  love  and  devotion  whicn 
we  bear  to  our  Church,  and  the  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  Christ, 
will  not  allow  us  to  hesitate.  With  kindness  and  charity  for  all 
who  differ  from  us,  imposing  no  burden  upon  the  consciences  of 
others,  as  we  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  imposed  upon  our 
own,  we  claim  only,  that  in  the  Church  of  our  dearest  affection  it 
is  our  inalienable  privilege  to  be  true,  in  these  respects,  to  our 
sense  of  duty  to  God. 

ADDRESS    TO    THE    CLERGY    AND    LAITY    OF    THE 
CHURCH  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  have  formed  an  As- 
sociation, under  the  title  of  the  American  Church  Union,  which 
we  now  cordially  invite  you  to  join.  In  giving  you  this  invita- 
tion, it  is  due  to  you  and  to  ourselves,  that  we  should  state  the 
resusons  which  have  led  us  to  take  this  step,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  which,  with  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  and  under  His  protection,  we  hope  to  secure 
thereby. 
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The  necessity  for  such  an  organization  is  asserted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  Social  and  moral  evils  increase  and  multiply 
on  every  hand.  Multitudes  of  the  young  are  growing  up  without 
religious  education  ;  through  the  press,  the  stage,  and  other  agen- 
cies, the  community  is  familiarized  with  scenes  of  lewdness,  im- 
morality and  crime  ;  the  marriage  contract  is  made  contemptible 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
be  dissolved ;  the  responsibility  of  the  parental  relation  and  the 
care  of  a  family  are  to  a  great  extent  criminally  avoided ;  the  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  are  disused,  and  the  Public  Wor- 
ship of  God  is  neglected.  The  Church,  in  whose  divinelv  consti- 
tuted system  are  contained  the  remedies  for  these  and  similar  evils, 
is  unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  her  services,  through  lack  of  men 
and  means  enough  to  do  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done. 

But,  while  the  aspect  of  the  times  thus  calls  us  to  put  forth  all 
our  strength  for  God,  for  the  Church,  and  for  the  Salvation  of  men, 
there  has  arisen  within  our  fold  an  evil  which  threatens  the  sub- 
version of  our  whole  system.  A  movement  has  commenced, 
which,  although  confined  to  narrow  bounds,  and  participated  in 
by  but  few  individuals,  gives  rise  to  just  apprehensions,  by  the 
temper  which  it  discloses,  the  rashness  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  it  imperils.  There  are 
perhaps  no  principles  of  this  Church  more  distinctly  asserted,  more 
thoroughly  established,  and  better  known  and  understood  through- 
out the  community  as  characteristic  of  our  system,  than  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  as  follows : 

"  It  is  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture 
and  Ancient  Authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
these  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church — Bishops,  Priests  and 
Deacons ;  which  offices  were  evermore  had  in  such  reverend  esti- 
mation, that  no  man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them, 
except  he  were  first  called,  tried,  examined,  and  known  to  have 
such  qualities  as  were  requisite  for  the  same ;  and  also,  by  public 
prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  approved  and  admitted  there- 
unto by  lawful  authority.  And  therefore,  to  the  intent  that  these  Or- 
ders may  be  continued  and  reverently  used  and  esteemed  in  this 
Church,  no  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop, 
Priest,  or  Deacon,  in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the 
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said  functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined,  and  admitted 
thereunto,  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or  hath  had 
Episcopal  Consecration  or  Ordination." 

Our  great  divines  have  maintained  these  principles,  by  argu- 
ments so  conclusive,  that  we  have  taken  pleasure  in  publishing 
them  to  the  world ;  our  people  have  long  regarded  them  as  set- 
tled ;  very  large  numbers  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  religious 
bodies  around  us  have  entered  our  communion,  through  persuasion 
of  the  correctness  of  our  position  in  this  behalf;  and  even  our 
adversaries,  far  from  misapprehending  our  views  on  these  subjects, 
have  incessantly  reproached  us  for  exclusiveness  and  illiberality  in 
holding  them.     It  is  well  understood,  that  in  her  canons  and  ru- 
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brics  onr  Church  has  drawn,  between  her  own  ministry  and  that 
of  the  denominations  around  her,  a  line  of  separation  ;  that  she 
recognizes  none  but  Episcopal  Ordination ;  and  permits  no  one  to 
officiate  in  any  congregation,  unless  he  be  what  she  regards  as  a 
regularly  ordained  minister.  (Canon  11,  §1,  Title  I.)  With  simi- 
lar care  has  she  ordered,  that  "no  minister  belonging  to  this  Church 
shall  officiate,  either  by  preaching,  reading  prayers,  or  otherwise, 
in  the  parish  or  within  the  parochial  cure  of  another  Clergyman, 
unless  ne  have  received  express  permission  for  that  purpose  from 
the  minister  of  the  parish  or  cure."  (Canon  12,  ^  6,  Title  I;)  and, 
that  "  every  minister  shall,  before  all  sermons  ana  lectures,  and  on 
all  other  occasions  of  Public  Worship,  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  the  same  is  or  may  be  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  General  Convention  of  this  Church ;  and,  in  performing  such 
service,  no  other  prayers  shall  be  used  than  those  prescribed  by  the 
eaid  Book.  (Canon  20,  Title  L)  Under  these  regulations,  and 
others,  deliberately  adopted,  set  forth  by  General  Convention,  as- 
sented to  by  the  Clergy  at  their  ordination,  and  well  approved  by 
the  people,  the  Church  has  enjoyed  peace  within,  and  has  rapidly 
extended  her  influence  abroad. 

There  have  been,  and  there  are,  however,  individuals  who  have 
regarded,  and  do  regard,  these  principles  as  erroneous,  and  these 
restrictions  as  oppressive ;  although,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
or  in  inexcusable  ignorance,  they  sought  our  ministry,  and  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  its  restraints.  Such  persons  are  not  debarred 
from  endeavoring  to  obtain  relief  by  lawful  means.  Instead  of 
taking  that  course,  however,  they  attempt  to  effect  what  would 
be,  if  accomplished,  a  Inndamental  change  in  our  system,  and  a 
repeal  of  most  important  canons,  by  methods  without  a  precedent 
or  parallel,  in  the  history  of  this  Church,  for  recklessness  and  in- 
justice. Desiring  a  repeal  of  the  laws,  they  treat  them  as  if  they 
were  already  repealed,  and  proceed  at  once  to  open,  flagrant  and 
persistent  breach  of  them.  To  seek,  by  violence,  results,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  there  has  been  provided  a  peaceable  and  or- 
derly method ;  to  forestall  a  decision,  by  seizing  on  what  cannot 
be  lawfully  touched  without  it, — these  are  actions,  not  merely  in- 
tolerable in  their  nature;  but  revolutionary  in  their  issue.  This  is 
what  is  now  done.  The  right  is  claimed  of  preaching  anywhere, 
at  pleasure,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  those  who  are  canonically 
entitled  to  object ;  ministers  of  non-Episcopal  communities  are  in- 
vited to  officiate  in  our  Churches ;  the  intention  is  announced  of 
breaking  down  every  barrier  between  our  Church  and  the  reli- 
gious bodies  around  her.  If  changes,  so  radical,  as  these  appear 
desirable  to  any  one,  the  proper  way  would  be  to  seek  them  from 
the  highest  legislative  council  of  tne  Church  ;  but,  as  if  it  were 
felt  that  the  lawful  process  would  be  too  long,  and  more  than 
doubtful  in  its  issue,  the  shorter  method  is  tried,  of  securing  them 
by  force,  and  of  effecting  the  repeal  of  existing  laws,  by  trampling 
them  under  foot,  and  defying  the  Ecclesiastical  Authority  to  exe- 
cute theoL     There  can  be  no  doubt  what  such  proceedings  mean  ; 
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their  motive  is  self-will,  their  method  is  contemptuous  assault  of 
time-honored  institutions,  and  their  design  is  revolution. 

The  existence  of  such  evils  around  us,  and  the  rise  of  such  a 
danger  within  our  own  household  of  faith,  seem  to  justify,  before 
God  and  man,  our  present  action.  We  associate,  as  a  Church 
Union,  in  order  to  do  a  conservative,  defensive,  and  aggressive 
work.  We  unite,  to  maintain  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Wor- 
ship of  the  Church ;  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  her  principles 
and  system;  and  to  secure  joint  action  in  her  defense.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  yield  her  all  loyal  fidelity,  to  protect  her  Orders,  Offi- 
ces, and  Liturgy ;  to  assert  her  conservative  principles  against  the 
false  liberality  of  the  day ;  and  to  secure  the  mtegrity  of  her  cath- 
olic position,  and  the  respect  due  to  her  laws.  We  are  not  party 
men ;  we  combine  for  the  advancement  of  no  one  set  of  interests 
or  views ;  our  platform  is  that  broad  one  upon  which  all  consistent 
Churchmen  may  stand.  We  desire  to  promote  the  advancement 
of  true  Church  principles ;  to  carry  our  distinctive  Liturgical  and 
Sacramental  system  to  every  corner  of  the  land ;  to  take  decisive 
and  adequate  measures  for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the 
Church  ;  to  uphold  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bishops ;  and 
to  procure  respect  for  the  laws.  These  are  our  objects ;  and  be- 
hind them  we  conceal  no  personal  designs,  or  sectarian  or  partisan 
ends.  What  we  do,  we  intend  to  do  frankly  and  openly ;  looking 
to  public  opinion  to  justify  our  consistency,  and  approve  of  our 
acts. 

As  a  conservative  association,  the  American  Church  Union  will 
aid  in  upholding  throughout  this  Church  the  supremacy  of  Law. 
We  deny  to  no  man,  in  any  society,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  the  right 
to  seek  relief  from  what  he  deems  to  be  grievances ;  but  we  insist 
that  he  shall  do  this  in  a  proper  way.  Laws,  while  they  exist, 
ought  to  be  respected ;  their  repeal  may  be  sought,  but  it  must  be 
sought  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  strength  oi  free  communities 
lies  not  in  standing  armies,  nor  in  centralized  power,  but  in  a  wide 
and  general  respect  for  those  laws,  which  they  have  made  in  their 
duly-elected  legislatures,  and  to  which  they  assent.  It  is  to  such 
a  respect  for  law  that  the  American  people  justly  ascribe  their  se- 
curity and  attribute  their  prosperity ;  without  it,  our  political  sys- 
tem would  ere  this  have  fallen  to  pieces.  But  the  same  rule  holds 
good  in  a  Free  Church ;  its  safety  depends  on  the' observance  of 
the  Laws  which  its  councils  have  enacted ;  and  the  duty  of  obedi- 
ence is  enforced  by  the  consideration  that  the  interests  involved 
are  not  temporal  out  eternal.  Nothing  so  rapidly  demoralizes  a 
community  as  the  sight  of  open  defiance  of  public  authority ;  no 
State  can  bear  it,  nor  can  the  Church.  When,  therefore,  we  be- 
hold our  Canons  deliberately  broken,  the  principles  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  denied,  the  "  godly  admonitions"  of  the  Bishop 
disregarded,  and  our  household  kept  in  agitation,  by  lawless,  dis- 
organizing and  revolutionary  proceedings,  we  deem  it  right,  and 
our  bounden  duty,  to  use  all  suitable  means  of  averting  the  dan- 
gers which  impend,  and  of  securing  to  the  Church  that  respect 
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and  consideration  which,  for  the  moment,  seem  in  certain  quarters 
to  be  lost 

As  an  aggressive  body,  the  American  Church  Union  intends  to 
assert  the  principles  of  the  Church,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
her  distinctive  features,  and  to  propagate  her  doctrinal,  liturgical, 
and  sacramental  system,  in  a  community  ripe  for  its  reception. 
The  calls  for  her  services  and  ministry  were  never  so  loud  as  now. 
By  the  public  she  is  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  a  system,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Rome  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  on  the  other.  It  is,  as  a  Reformed  and  Catholic 
Church,  that  she  must  address  the  men  of  this  day.  We  aim  to 
make  her  known  in  her  true  character,  as  a  branch  of  the  historic 
and  visible  Body  of  Christ ;  confident  that,  wherever  she  is  so 
known,  she  will  be  respected  and  loved.  Yet,  while  desiring  to 
promote  her  growth  and  extend  her  influence,  we  hold  that  there 
should  be  room  enough  within  her  fold  for  widely  different  char- 
acters ;  that  she  should  be  comprehensive ;  that  mside  the  lines, 
drawn  by  her  rubrics  and  canons,  great  freedom  should  be  allowed. 
We  recognize  the  diversities  of  taste  and  temper,  which  must  al- 
ways exist  among  men  ;  we  would  see  provision  made  for  them  to 
any  extent  compatible  with  allegiance  to  principles  and  obedience 
to  laws.  We  think  that  the  Church  should  be  inflexible  towards 
the  errors  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time  indulgent  to  the  legiti- 
mate desires,  and  studious  of  the  reasonable  wishes,  of  all  within 
ber  fold. 

As  a  defensive  organization,  the  American  Church  Union  in- 
tends to  meet,  with  promptness,  and  in  the  manner  which  may  ap- 
pear most  judicious  and  most  apt  to  the  end  proposed,  all  attacks 
upon  the  Church,  from  without  or  from  within ;  to  test,  if  it  be 
necessary,  the  sufficiency  of  our  present  means  of  discipline  ;  and, 
if  they  should  be  found  inadequate,  to  endeavor  to  secure,  by 
re^lar  and  lawful  methods,  additional  defenses  for  the  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  and  Worship  of  the  Church,  as  each  may  be  success- 
ively threatened  with  detriment  or  destruction. 

Having  stated  our  objects,  we  now  repeat  the  invitation  to  join 
06  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  them.  We  make  this  appeal,  with 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  mass  of  our  Laity  as  well  as  our 
Clergy.  We  believe  that  they  agree  with  us,  In  the  desire  to 
maintain,  unimpaired,  principles  which  we  have  received  from  our 
fathers,  which  men,  like  Seabury,  White,  Griswold,  Hobart,  Doane, 
and  Wain  Wright,  defended  in  their  writings  and  illustrated  in  their 
labors ;  that  they  share  our  opinion,  that  great  damage  to  religion 
must  ensue  if  the  doctrines  of^the  Church  can  be  held  in  abeyance, 
and  her  laws  defied  with  impunity  ;  that  they  feel,  with  us,  that 
the  real  glory  of  our  Church  has  been  her  stability ;  that  her  con- 
servative character  exerts  at  this  moment  a  powerful  attraction, 
by  which  thousands  are  drawn  toward  her,  and  still  greater  num- 
bers are  constrained  to  honor  and  respect  her ;  that  in  her  com- 
manion  many  find  peace  and  quiet,  who  revolt,  in  sickness  of  heart 
and  in  dis^^t,  from  the  scenes  of  license  and  individualism  else- 
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where  presented.  It  is  not  surprising  that  anxiety  and  mistrust 
are  felt  by  numbers  of  our  people,  who  are  justly  astonished  at 
the  proceedings  of  those,  to  whom  they  looked  for  an  example  of 
constancy  to  duty  and  fidelity  to  engagements ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  inaugurate,  without  delay,  measures  which 
may  tend  to  restore  confidence  and  peace. 

We  pray  and  seek  for  unity  among  ourselves,  and  amongst  all 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus ;  out  we  believe,  that  this  is  to  be  at- 
tained, not  by  sectarian  alliances,  based  on  negation,  but  by  ^'  main- 
taining the  faith  in  its  puritj  and  integrity,  as  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  held  by  the  I^rimitive  Church,  summed  up  in  the  Creeds, 
and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  General  Councils,  and  by  drawing 
each  of  us  closer  to  our  common  Lord,  by  giving  ourselves  to 
much  prayer  and  intercession,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of 
charity  and  a  love  of  the  Lord's  appearing."  (Lambeth  Confer- 
ence.) Having  these  ends  in  view,  desiring  to  "abide  steadfast  in 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  wherein  God  hath  granted  us  a  place ; 
seeking  in  faith  for  oneness  with  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
of  His^ody  and  Blood ;  holding  fast  the  Creeds  and  the  pure  wor- 
ship and  order,  which,  of  God's  gracej  we  have  inherited  from  the 
Primitive  Church ;"  (Lambeth  Conference,)  and  inflexible  in  the 
resolve  to  sustain  the  Constitution,  Canons,  Doctrines,  and  Princi- 
ples of  this  Church,  as  interpreted  by  Catholic  Rule  and  Practice, 
we  have  organized,  under  a  profound  sense  of  duty,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  dangers  of  the  hour ;  and,  in  now  laying  this  state- 
ment before  the  Church,  we  solemnly  commend  our  cause,  as  that 
of  Evangelical  Truth  and  Apostolic  Order,  to  the  favor  and  pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God,  and  pray  Him  to  save  the  right  and  give 
peace  in  our  time." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  history  and  reasons  of  these  antag- 
onistic movements,  and  add  a  few  brief  comments.  There  are 
three  great  departments  of  Christian  Labor,  which,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,. belong  to  the  Church.  These  are,  the  Education 
of  Her  Ministers,  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Religious  Knowledge  among  Her  People.  By  Christ 
She  was  organized,  and  has  been  perpetuated,  to  accomplish 
these  ends  throughout  the  world.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  American  Church,  that  all  enterprises  having  these 
objects  in  view,  are  not  directly  responsible  to  Her,  and  wholly 
under  Her  controL  The  Trustees  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  representing  ectch  particular  Diocese,  are  ajipointed 
by  the  General  Convention,  to  which  they  report  and  are  ame- 
nable; and  we  would  that  every  other  such  interest  was  in  the 
same  situation.    This  would  eradicate  the  whole  system  of 
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Yolontaryism,  and  enable  the  Churchy  in   the  name  of  the 
Church,  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church.     But  whatever  founda- 
tion for  independent  and  partisan  societies  may  have  been  laid 
by  our  practices  in  other  departments,  the  direction  of  the 
Missionary  Enterprise  is  in  the  place  intended  by  the  Master. 
In  the  year  1835,  the  Church,  rising  to  the  majesty  of  Her 
position,  declared  herself,  through  Her  General  Convention, 
One  Great  Missionary  Society y  of  which  every  person^  admitted 
within  Her  pale  by  Baptism^  becomes  a  member.    The  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Societies  are  now  immediately  and  wholly  under 
Her  management.      The  very  formation  of  an  antagonistic 
Association,  to  accomplish  the  same  work,  is,  therefore,  in  itself, 
ihe  beginning  of  Schism,  and  can  only  be  justified  on  the  sup- 
position of  a  corruption  in  truth  or  in  morals,  so  hopeless,  that 
a  Reformatory  movement  is  imperative.     Nothing  can  possibly 
warrant  such  a  step,  but  peril  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  souls  of 
the  people.     In  any  other  aspect,  it  must  be  viewed  with  rep- 
robation and  abhorrence.     Only  on  such  ground  did  the  Be- 
formers  defend  themselves  before  the  tribunal  of  the  world. 
Will  it  be  claimed,  that  the  Church  in  America  has  reached 
snch  a  dark  and  fearful  crisis  ?     Has  She  perverted  Doctrine  ? 
On  the  great  question  of  Salvation  through  the  merit  of  Christ, 
notwithstanding  some  formal  disagreements,  we  have  no  doubt 
there  is,  essentially,  a  universal  concurrence.     Even  the  most 
extreme  views  of  the  Sacraments,  held  in  our  own  country, 
having  so  strong  a  warrant  in  the  expressions  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Anglican 
Fathers,  it  will  not  be  claimed,  could  authorize  Schism.     The 
Choral  Service,  practised  in  the  old  Cathedrals  of  England  for 
centuries,  and  there  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  all  parties,  can 
never  be  consistently  condemned  in  America  as  Romish,  by 
men  who  are  impressed  with  its  adaptation  and  solemnity  in 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey.     Bitualism  kindles  her 
altar-lights,  and  waves  her  censers,  and  attempts  her  splendors 
hnt  i         ingle  obscure  Church,  where,  soon,  unless  she  sup- 
ports her  claims,  not  by  ceremonial,  but  by  activities  among  the 
poor,  pining,  and  neglected,  she  will,  probably,  be  an  occasion 
lather  of  commiseration  than  offense.     Certainly,  it  will  not 
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be  contended,  that  the  piety  and  morals  of  the  Church  are 
wholly  corrupted,  so  that  purity  of  heart  and  of  life  are  con- 
fined to  the  members  of  partisan  societies.  Neither  among 
them  alone,  can  it  be  affirmed,  bum  the  fires  of  Missionary 
zeal.  Who  ctccomplish,  amid  privations,  suffering,  and  death, 
the  work  of  God,  in  China  and  in  Africa  ?  Who  are  enduring 
toil,  and  encountering  danger,  and  exhibiting  the  flames  of  an 
Apostolic  Love,  amid  the  prairies  and  mountains  of  the  West, 
proclaiming  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  planting  the  Church, 
surrounded  by  blasphemous  miners,  and  murderous  Mormons  ? 
All  plea  for  partisan  enterprise  in  the  Missionaby  Field  is 
removed,  when  we  consider,  that  whereas,  in  1835,  the  whole 
amount,  contributed  by  the  Church  for  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Missions,  was  $33,879.75,  the  amount  in  1867,  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  the  Freedman's  Commission,  is  $221,109.53, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  laborers  being  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  collections.  That  any  corruption  in  the  Doctrine 
or  Prcwtice  of  the  Church,  aflfdrding  even  a  pretext  for  Schism, 
exists,  is  simply  preposterous.  Indeed,  collectively^  she  was 
never  so  sound,  so  zealous,  so  successful.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  every  movement  based  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Church  is  untrue,  or  unequal  to  Her  Missionary  work,  must 
be,  in  its  very  essence.  Schismatic.  It  is  a  public  proclama-- 
tion  to  the  world  of  Her  imbecility,  or  Her  corruption.  It  is 
an  admission  before  enemies,  of  which  they  are  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  It  is  an  arrogation  of  all  piety,  and  all  zeal, 
to  a  minority,  which  seems  hardly  reconcilable  with  Christian 
humility.  It  is  a  withdrawal  of  vast  sums  of  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Church,  which  are  Her  legitimate  property,  and 
might  otherwise  honor  Her  name,  and  extend  Her  influence, 
and  accomplish  Her  work.  But  when  these  societies,  perverted 
from  their  original  design,  become  employed,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  truth,  but  of  producing  division;  when  their 
chief  members,  upon  annual  occasions,  proclaim  that  Law  is 
to  be  repealed  by  its  defiant  violation ;  when  they  are  willing 
to  promote  fellowship  with  Sects,  by  rending  the  unity  of  their 
own  Household ;  when  they  show,  that  their  sympathies  are  not 
with  brethren,  but  with  enemies  ;  when,  in  other  words,  they 
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array  themaelyes  in  open  hostility  to  the  Church,  a  time  has 
arrived  for  bold,  yigorous,  and  organized  action.  We  lament 
the  course  of  these  erring  men,  in  many  instances  influential 
fay  their  position,  and  perhaps  sinci.Tc  in  their  blind,  headlong 
partisan  zeaL  We  wonder  that  they  do  not  perceire,  admitting 
e?en  the  errors  they  affirm,  that  their  silent  example  of  godli- 
ness, and  their  modest  efforts  of  activity,  in  legitimate  ways, 
would  accomplish  infinitely  more  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Master,  than  noisy,  turbulent,  defiant. 
Schismatic  association.  We  pray  God  they  may  be  brought  to 
milder  measures,  and  a  fraternal  fellowship.  But,  persisting, 
painful  as  is  the  alternative,  organization  must  be  met  with 
organization,  energy  must  be  met  with  energy,  Schism  must  be 
met  with  Uiiity,  rebellion  must  be  met  by  Law ;  in  other  words, 
partisan  effort  to  overthrow  the  Church,  must  be  met  by  Christ- 
ian effort  to  preserve  the  Church. 

Whatever  may  be  our  abstract  opinions  of  the  propriety  or 
expediency  of  organization,  the  question  is  practically  settled, 
and  every  Churchman  must  choose  between  the  radical  senti- 
ments of  the  Declaration,  and  the  conservative  principles  of 
the  Address.  Surely,  here  can  be  but  little  hesitation.  We 
lincerely  hope,  that  the  noble  paper  issued  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Church  Union,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  Faith  and 
Order  of  the  Church,  may  never  be  perverted  to  any  subordi- 
nate partyisms,  but  that  the  enterprise  may  always  be  pre- 
served on  its  present  broad,  noble,  and  Catholic  Foundation. 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  the  Bishops, 
above  all  men,  should  avoid  connection  with  the  prevailing  fac- 
tiousness. Their  relations  are  delicate  and  difficult.  Their 
very  position  implies  a  certain  dignified  conservatism.  They, 
in  an  important  sense,  represent,  not  themselves,  but  the 
Church.  However  their  sympathies  may  incline  them  to  fel- 
lowship beyond,  rather  than  within,  her  precincts,  still,  they 
must  remember,  that  they  are  peculiarly  obnoxious,  as  perpet- 
uating the  Apostolic  Succession.  A  high  conception  of  their 
noble  office,  accompanied  by  a  subduing  kindliness  of  he^rt 
and  manner,  especiadly  where  they  possess  ability  and  zeal,  ev- 
erywhere commands  a  peculiar  respect.     But  let  them  depart 
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from  their  sphere^  let  them  be  ever  so  solicitous  for  popularity 
or  usefulness  without  the  Church  ;  let  them  even  glow  with  an 
honest  and  commendable  desire  for  a  universal  unity ;  nay,  let 
them  make  the  most  willing  advances  to  the  denominations 
they  affect,  still,  it  will  be  remembered  against  them,  that, 
whatever  their  private  professions,  they  are  the  men,  who,  by 
re-ordaining  those  previously  commissioned  by  the  various  reli- 
gious bodies,  constantly,  publicly,  offensively,  proclaim  the 
invalidity  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  They  will  be 
charged  with  hollow  inconsistency,  uncil  they  acknowledge  in 
practice,  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  the  authority  they  exercise 
is  not  confined  to  the  Episcopate.  They  will  be  called  upon  to 
lay  down  their  office,  and  forsake  the  Church,  rather  than  per- 
sist in  contradictions  so  glaring.  Let  them  remember,  that  the 
difficulty  with  the  enemies  of  Episcopacy  is  not  to  the  fact  that 
our  pulpits  are  exclusive,  but  to  i\iQ principle  that  makes  them 
exclusive  ;  and  that,  when  these  men  speak  of  breaking  down 
the  barriers  of  Christendom,  they  simply  mean,  they  intend 
overthrowing  the  Obd£bs  of  the  Chuboh. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  resolved  on  in  the  Declaration,  makes  the  violence 
with  which  it  is  prosecuted,  still  more  inexcusable.  Where  is 
the  growth  of  the  Church  ?  Is  it  in  Ohio,  or  is  it  in  New 
York  ?  What  Bishops,  with  an  Apostolic  fervor,  are  carrying 
her  standard  over  the  prairies  of  the  west,  and  its  high  moun- 
tain barriers,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ?  Increase  is  the 
Law  with  those  devoted  to  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Church; 
and  their  overwhelming  numbers,  aroused  by  the  Address,  and 
the  wide-spread  organization  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  renders 
resistance  simply  aQ  absurdity.  A  toleration  inspired  by  kind- 
ness and  conscious  strength,  is  often  mistaken  for  weakness, 
but  an  assault  on  the  flag  of  the  citadel,  arouses,  in  all  its 
majesty,  the  power  which  had  so  long  slumbered. 
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Art.  m— bishop  ELLIOTT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Charleston,  8.  C,  was 

second  to  no  city  in  America  in  its  affluence  of  polite  society. 

The  gentlemen  of  advanced  years,  who  had  moulded  her  social 

life,  were  many  of  them  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men.    Inheritors 

of  Yast  wealth,  with  its  gifts  of  elegant  leisure  and  refinement, 

iDost  of  them  had  sacrificed  their  fortimes  in  the  contest  for 

American  Liberty.    Compelled  thus  in  after  years  to  struggle 

for  subsistence  and  position,  they  had  risen  again  to  eminence, 

Theh^  was  a  true  nobUity.     Qentle  birth  and  earnest  disciplined 

life  had  been  theirs.     Returning  opulence  had  restored  to  them 

tlieir  opportunities  for  literary  and  political  studies.    And  they 

naed  them  well;  not  for  profit  or  for  fame,  but  for  their  own 

satisfaction,  for  their  families,  for  the  society  in  which  they 

moyed;  not  to  attract  admiration,  but  to  please  and  furnish 

themselves;  not  to  astonish  the  world,  but  to  refine  and  adorn 

their  homes. 

What  was  true  of  Charleston,  was  also  true  of  the  seaboard 
of  Carolina,  and  perhaps  nowhere  more  than  in  the  town  and 
district  of  Beaufort.  The  planters,  as  well  as  the  men  of  a  sim- 
ply literary  and  professional  life,  were  a  high  toned,  honorable, 
gracefully  cultured,  thoroughly  educated  race,  such  as,  no- 
where in  the  same  general  proportion,  is  even  there  now  to  be 
femid  Honor,  however,  rather  than  religion,  furnished  to 
them  their  rules  of  life.  A  remark  often  on  the  lips  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  will  vividly  illustrate  the  peculiarities, 
in  this  respect,  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  bom  and  the  one 
in  which  he  died.  '^  In  Carolina,  I  used  to  preach  that  morality 
without  religion  would  not  save  men;  in  Georgia,  I  found  I 
was  obliged  to  preach  that  neither  would  religion  without  moral- 
ity." 

The  father  of  Bishop  Elliott  removed  from  Beaufort  to 
Charleston  in  1812.  He  was  distinguished  among  his  compeers 
88  an  author^  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  brilliant  "  Southern 
fie?iew/'  and  as  a  naturalist,  especially  versed  in  the  science  of 
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Botany.  His  wife  was  Miss  Habersham,  of  Georgia.  Thus 
were  the  honors  of  ancestry  given  to  the  States  in  which  the 
Bishop's  life  was  spent. 

Et.  Bev.  Stephen  Elliott  was  bom  August  31,  1806.  He 
was  six  years  old  when  Charleston  became  his  home.  He  gives 
us  a  picture  of  himself  in  his  boyish  days,  that  is  a  presage  of 
the  coming  man.  He  is  speaking  of  the  city  library  of  Charles- 
ton. 

"  To  that  library  I  owed  as  a  boy,  and  still  owe  as  a  man,  unut- 
terable gratitude.  It  seduced  me  from  play  and  from  idleness,  and 
most  of  my  spare  time  I  spent  curled  up  in  its  deep  old  window 
seats,  amon^  books  and  livmg  men,  from  whom  I  derived  inval- 
uable stimulus."* 

We  here  see  laid  the  foundation  of  future  greatness.  Then 
and  there  only,  could  have  been  begun,  and,  by  perpetual  avidity 
like  this,  been  developed,  that  marvellous  comprehension  of 
learning  that  marked  his  maturer  age. 

He  was  a  Sophomore  in  Harvard  University,  but  finished  his 
Collegiate  course  in  South  Carolina  College,  in  1825.  In  1827 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Charleston.  Three  years 
later  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  to  pursue  the  business  of 
his  profession  as  he  intended,  but  in  God's  providence  to  meet 
that  great  change  which  was  to  determine  his  whole  future 
career. 

Misnamed,  are  most  "  revivals  "  of  modem  days.  Yet  such 
gracious  influences  as  pervaded  the  town  of  Beaufort  in  1831, 
all  Christians  must  welcome.  Till  the  Church  fills  up  full  with 
life  her  annual  round  of  feast  and  fast,  even  she  will  hail  a  re* 
vival  of  holy  zeal.  "  Eevivals  "  have  arisen  in  her  history  that 
even  she  has  pronounced  "genuine;" — calm  and  earnest  in  spirit, 
intelligent  in  progress,  lasting  in  results.  The  evil  has  been, 
that  men  have  tried  to  produce  and  increase  the  emotional  phe- 
nomena of  such  scenes  of  special  religious  interest,  as  if  in 
them  alone  the  Spirit's  Presence  were  evinced.  Bishop  Elliott 
always  ascribed  to  this  Beaufort  revival,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  Presbyterian  divine,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Baker,  his  first  abiding 
interest  in  the  Christian  Life.    Yet  we  have  heard  him  say  that, 

^  Address  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  1866. 
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so  &r  as  the  Church  was  concerned,  it  was  but  the  springing 
up  of  the  seed  sown  &r  and  wide  in  that  community  in  the 
Church's  seryices,  by  the  ministry  and  preaching  of  the  faithfiil 
and  now  venerable  Presbyter,  still  the  beloved  Eector  of  that 
Parish.    In  his  mind  this  steady  sowing  of  the  seed  was  the 
appropriate  duty  of  the  ministry.     With  the  modem  revival 
system,  he  had  little  sympathy,  and  felt  little  confidence  in  its 
results.*     Certain  "  irregularities  "  in  Beaufort  were  brought 
up  in  the  South  Carolina  Convention.    The  substance  of  it  was, 
that  Dr.  Baker  had  preached  in  the  Episcopal  Church.     Bishop 
Elliott,  then  a  lawyer,  was  one  among  others,  fruits  of  that 
^^  revival,"  who  arose  and  stated  what  had  there  been  wrought 
in  themselves  and  others.     The  proposed  "  inquiry  "  was  drop- 
ped.   We  refer  to  this,  for  it  has  often  been  mentioned  in  that 
section  of  the  countrv,  as  an  instance  of  the  beneficent  e£fects  of 
''union"  meetings  and  of  our  Bishop's  assent  to  such  things. 
But  such  assent  was  not  witnessed  in  his  ministry  or  practised  or 
encouraged  in  his  Diocese.    He  never  advocated  or  Uked  such  a 
conne.    On  the  contrary,  in  his  Convention  address  in  1859,  he 
said,  ^^  the  clergyman  cannot  unite  in  this  course  of  things,  be- 
cause  it  would  involve  him  in  acts  contrary  to  his  ordination 
^WB."    And  as  to  its  effects,  he  has  often  been  heard  to  lament 
the  vast  proportion  of  our  population  "  lying  out,"  "  fallow," 
hardened  and  seared  by  the  "  revival "  system  to  all  further 
influences  on  that  plan.    And  he  was  wont  to  assert  the  adapt- 
edness  of  the  Church  alone  to  reach  and  save  this  very  class. 

As  a  lawyer,  Bishop  Elliott  would  have  risen  to  greatness. 
But  as  a  Christian,  he  gave  himself  to  the  Lord,  and  was  soon 
led  to  sacrifice  his  brilliant  prospects'  and  become  a  minister  of 

^  Biflhop  EUioU  used  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  '*  reyiyal"  system,  and 
contrast  its  results  with  those  of  the  Church's  system,  by  a  reference  to  Savannah. 
When  he  first  went  to  Savannah  as  Bishop,  and  Rector  of  St.  John's  church,  there 
vire  not  over  160  communicants  in  the  city.  The  Methodists  had  at  least  600.  The 
litter  had  gone  on  with  their  revivals  year  after  year,  adding  60,  80,  100  at  a  time, 
•ad  losing  between  while,  as  is  their  wont  The  Church  had  gone  on  her  quiet 
way,  adding  her  yearly  confirmation  classes,  ''till  now,"  said  he  in  1866,  "  we 
Bomber  600  communicants  and  the  Methodists  are  ju8t  where  (hey  were^  And 
efen  this  is  understated.  The  actual  number  of  the  Methodists  is  found  in  186Y, 
bf  statistics,  to  be  660. 
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Christ.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  in  1835,  served  one  month  in 
Welton,  and  then  became  Chaplain  and  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  South  Carolina 
College. 

It  was  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  that  venerable  insti- 
tution. For  fifteen  years,  the  infidel,  if  not  atheistical,  president, 
Dr.  Cooper,  a  man  of  restless  spirit,  intense  energy,  brilliant 
genius,  wonderful  attainments,  extensive  and  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  celebrities  of  Europe,  derived  from  personal  con- 
tact, had  done  more  perhaps  than  any  one  man  in  Carolina,  to 
bring  the  Gospel  into  contempt.  His  election  was  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote  only,  and  was  rather  the  sign  of  the  pas- 
sing away  of  a  generation  of  learned,  skeptical  men.  He  made 
no  concealment  of  his  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  he  strove  to 
impress  them,  nor  hesitated  to  let  his  pupils  see  how  he  de- 
spised the  Bible  and  its  pretended  Author.  He  would  take  his 
turn,  nevertheless,  in  the  College  service,  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  going  through  the  mockery  of  prayer.  At  length,  in  1^34, 
the  long  outraged  Christian  sentiment  of  the  State  demanded 
and  efiected  his  removal.  Nor  only  so,  but  it  was  determined 
to  teach  Christianity,  and  its  Evidences,  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  studies.  ^^  A  noble  literary  institution  was  now  to  have  em- 
blazoned upon  its  portals  the  significant  inscription,  ^  the 
Christian's  God  alone  is  worshipped  in  these  walls.'"* 

Dr.  Wm.  Capers,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Methodist  Superin- 
tendent, was  first  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  new  Professorship, 
but  never  accepted  it.  Professor  Elliott  was  the  first  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  that  responsible  office.  For  four  years  and 
more,  he  taught  the  Christian  Beligion,  firom  the  pulpit  and 
from  his  chair,  and,  most  effectively  of  all,  illustrated  it  in  his 
calm  and  beautiful  life.  The  dishonored  Gospel  became  again 
enthroned  in  the  halls  of  science.  The  young  men  recognized 
its  claims  and  felt  its  power.  His  successor  was  the  famed  Dr. 
Thomwell. 

Two  extracts  from  Mr.  Hanckel's  exquisitely  tender  and  ap-^ 
preciative  memoir,  give  us  a  portrait  of  the  outward  and  the 
inward  man  at  this  period. 

*  LaBorde's  History  of  S.  0.  College. 
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"LoDff  of  limb  and  tall  of  statare,  with  a  full  and  vigorous  frame, 
thoroughly  yet  easily  erect,  with  full  high  brow,  finely  chiselled 
features  and  lofty  mien — with  a  soft,  beaming  blue  eye,  and  a  com- 
plexion fair  and  fresh,  without  being  ruddy — exquisitely  graceful 
in  his  carriage  and  quiet  and  easy  in  his  movement,  with  his  thin 
dark  hair  floating  lightly  around  and  from  his  head — his  was  a  fig- 
ure, as  he  passed  along  the  crowded  thoroughfare,  upon  which  men 
tomed  to  gaze,  and  the  eyes  of  women  rested  with  tenderness  and 
veneration. 

His  presence,  though  graceful,  was  eminently  dignified  and 
commanding.  It  quietly  expressed  a  very  sensitive  deference  for 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  others — ready  to  hear  and  quick  to  ap- 
preciate— yet  a  full  and  steady  reliance  on  himself  It  is  told  of 
nim  that  once  at  a  country  tavern,  where  he  had  stopped  for  the 
ni^ht,  a  poor  inebriate  was  recklessly  bantering  the  bystanders, 
▼hen  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  the  stately 
Biiihop,  and,  awed  and  sobered  for  the  moment  by  his  commanding 
look  and  towering  form,  he  turned  to  him  and  exclaimed,  ''And 
who  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  Judge  ?  or  a  member  of  Congress  ?  or 
Governor  of  the  State  ?  Well,  if  you  aint  any  of  these,  you  ought 
to  be !"  That  which  was  felt  by  this  poor  fellow,  has  been  felt  by 
the  highest  and  wisest  and  best  in  the  land,  in  the  same  presence. 
Often  bave  we  watched  that  tall  and  graceful  figure  come  swing- 
ing along  the  College  grounds  in  company  with  grave  professor 
or  cheernil  student,  in  serious  talk  or  with  his  rich,  soft,  hearty 
laugh  ringing  out  at  some  merry  jest,  and  been  conscious  that  a 
living  grace  was  added  to  the  picturesque  scene  within  the  bounds 
of  the  venerable  school." — p.  viL 

^  A  young  student,  little  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  but  among 
the  foremost  in  his  class,  was  standing  his  first  examination  in 
mathematics  before  the  assembled  Faculty.  He  was  pervous  and 
excited,  and,  as  he  answered  the  questions  which  were  propounded 
to  him,  he  kept  snapping  and  wasting  the  piece  of  chalk  which  he 
held  in  his  band,  until  there  was  but  a  scran  lefl,  with  which  to 
write  his  figures  and  draw  his  diagrams.  Irrofessor  Elliott  was 
watching  his  examination  with  curious  and  pleased  interest,  when 
he  saw  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed.  Rising  quietly 
from  his  seat,  he  strolled  down  the  room,  picked  up  a  handful 
of  chalk  which  could  neither  be  broken  or  wasted,  and,  with  a  droll 
and  inimitable  grace,  handed  it  to  the  excited  youth.  A  smile,  a 
grateful  look,  a  "  thank  you,  sir,"  in  reply,  and  the  frightened  pro- 
bationer was  at  his  ease  before  his  examiners,  and  passed  triumph- 
antly through  the  ordeal,  without  any  more  faltering  or  scratching 
of  bis  nails  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  but  a  little  thing  to  do, 
but  it  was  kindly  and  wisely  done."        *        *        *        p.  viii 

In  February,  1840,  the  Convention  of  South  Carolina  was 
called  to  elect  a  Bishop.     Professor  Elliott  was  the  candidate 
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of  nearly  half  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  an  exciting  contest,  because  of  certain  '^  revival  *'  prac- 
tices and  tendencies  that  some  strongly  condemned  while  others 
allowed  or  approved.  Dr.  Gkidsden  was  the  successful  can- 
didate, a  Clergyman  of  high  position  in  South  Carolina,  more 
than  twenty  years  the  senior  of  Prof.  Elliott,  and  nearly  thirty 
years  older  in  the  ministry. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  first  Bishop  of 
(Georgia.  It  was  not,  save  in  the  sacred  honor  of  the  office,  an 
attractive  calL  Nearly  one-half  the  number  of  communi- 
cants, and  more  than  half  the  strength  of  the  Church,  were  in 
Savannah  in  one  parish.  The  rest  were  scattered  abroad,  lit- 
erally like  sheep  in  a  vast  wilderness.  Seven  Clergy  unanimously 
nominated  him,  and  eight  laity  unanimously  concurred.  And 
yet  this  was  '^  by  far  the  fullest  convention  ever  assembled  since 
the  organization  of  the  Diocese.''  So  says  the  ^^  Beport  on  the 
State  of  the  Church."  And  this  in  a  Diocese  of  57,000  square 
miles,  and  over  650,000  inhabitants.  A  Missionary  field  as 
truly  as  is  now  Colorado  and  Nevada.  ^^  Nothing,''  writes 
the  Bishop  elect  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  President 
of  the  College,  "  nothing  but  my  duty  to  God,  to  whose  service 
I  have  devoted  myself,  could  have  induced  me  to  quit  a  station 
so  agreeable  to  my  literary  tastes,  and  so  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  College."  The  President,  in  communicating  this 
resignation  to  the  Board,  says,  ^^  I  think  I  do  not  express  a  sen- 
timent which  transcends  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  when  I 
state  my  belief  that  no  loss  could  well  have  been  sustained  by 
the  Institution  more  to  be  deplored  than  this  removal  of  one, 
who  in  every  relation  has  contributed  so  largely  to  its  honor 
and  welfitre."*  He  was  consecrated  in  Christ's  Church,  Sa- 
vannah, in  February,  1841,  by  the  Bishop  of  Virginia,  assisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  North  and  South  Carolina.t 

To  secure  a  competent  salary,  it  was  necessary  the  Bishop 
should  have  a  parochial  charge.     St.  John's  Church,  Savannah, 

*  La  Borde'B  Hist  a  C.  College. 

f  At  this  time  Bishop  Elliott  had  married  his  secoiid  wife,  Miss  Barnwell,  of 
8. 0.,  and  cousin  of  the  first  Mrs.  Elliott  There  survive  him  his  widow  and  all 
his  children ;  two  b j  the  first  and  six  b j  the  second  marriage. 
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waa  oi^anized  for  him.  In  1844,  he  removea  to  Montpelier  to 
direct  in  person  the  work  of  female  education.  But  neither  of 
these  extra  Episcopal  duties  hindered  him  from  the  usual  annual 
round  of  his  Diocese.  His  journeys  were,  some  rears,  6,000 
miles  in  extent,  and  in  the  days  when  railroads  were  just  be- 
ginning to  be  known  in  Georgia.  For  a  short  time  Florida  alsa  • 
was  provisionally  under  his  jurisdiction. 

His  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  cost  him  the  loss  of  all' 
things,  as  other  Bishops  of  the  Church  have  bitterly  experienced 
in  the  same  work.  To  human  view,  he  failed;  to  human  saga- 
city, he  seemed  perhaps  unwise.  There  was  on  the  institution  a 
previous  burden  of  debt.  He  was  disposed  to  do  everything 
thoroughly.  He  trusted,  as  a  trustful  nature  is  always  ready 
to  do.  His  was  an  uncalculating  devotion,  and,  when  embarked 
in  the  work,  his  was  a  chivalric  sense  of  duty.  And  he  was 
determined  to  save  himself  and  the  Institution,  if  not  from 
min,  yet  from  dishonor.  Hence  old  unknown  obligations,  not 
incumbent  on  him  to  meet,  were  assumed.  He  lost  aU.  His 
own  inherited  property  and  the  fortune  he  acquired  by  marriage, 
all  were  swallowed  up.  Even  to  his  library,  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  valuable  and  costly  books,  rare  and  precious  volumes 
in  literature,  philology,  law,  theology,  natural  science,  most  of 
it  once  his  &ther^s,  and  hence  the  dearest  of  his  patrimony, — to 
it,  his  sense  of  justice  laid  claim.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  sent 
to  the  block,  sold  and  dispersed.  This  was  a  bitter  triaL  Out 
of  it  the  Bishop  came,  ruined  in  fortune,  but  with  integrity 
nnimpeached.  And  it  is  not  improper  now  to  say,  what  few 
then  knew,  or  perhaps  even  now  know,  that,  when  an  offer  was 
made  to  him  by  some  wealthy  friends  to  pay  the  debts  remain- 
ing, debts  contracted  in  the  Church's  work,  he,  with  self-sacri- 
ficing heroism,  resolved  for  a  while  to  bear  the  burden  and  the 
blame,  and  peremptorily  refused  thus  to  be  relieved. 

And  so  he  seemed  to  fisdl.  The  world  so  regards  such  things. 
As  a  Diocesan  school,  Montpelier  did  decline  and  die.  It  did 
bitterly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  founder.  Yet  these  ex- 
baustive  efforts  were  not  lost.  All  over  Georgia,  the  seeds  of 
fntore  parishes  were  sown  in  these  few  years,  in  the  affections 
of  the  pupils  of  Montpelier.    Wherever  one  now  is  found,  un- 
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der  circumstances  most  unfavorable,  there  is  found  not  only  a 
devoted  admirer  of  the  Bishop,  but  a  ready  advocate  of  the 
•Church:  often  waiting,  almost  without  hope,  for  the  Church  to 
"Come  and  claim  her  own.  She  and  her  family  have  proved  the 
nucleus  around  which  gathers  the  rising  parish.  These  sweet 
fruits  of  his  early  labors  the  Bishop  did  meet,  and  it  was  like 
a  crown  to  his  early  hopes,  that,  two  days  before  his  sudden 
death,  as  the  last  official  act  of  his  life  he  laid  the  comer  stone 
of  a  chapel  at  Montpelier,  for  which  years  ago  himself  gathered 
the  material  and  drew  the  plan.  The  school  is  flourishing 
again,  in  other  hands  indeed,  but  doing  the  Church's  work.  It 
promises  to  accomplish,  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  that 
which  began  twenty  years  ago  to  be  achieved.  So,  usually,  it  is. 
Great  projects  for  the  good  of  man  spring  out  of  the  full  heart, 
and  often  drain  the  willing  life.  A  coming  generation  reaps 
the  harvest  that  blooms  and  bends  above  the  early  grave.  But 
a  glorious  and  beneficent  thing  had  it  been  for  the  Church  in 
Oeorgia,  if  the  Diocese  had  never  allowed  Montpelier  to  decline. 
And  a  sweet  satisfaction  would  it  now  be,  to  reflect  that  our 
lamented  Bishop's  heart  had  never  groaned  beneath  this  burden, 
.  and  heaved  with  a  sigh  over  the  blasting  of  this  early  hope.  Per- 
haps, too — God  only  knows — ^but,  perhaps,  that  great  heart  had 
not  so  soon,  so  suddenly  been  broken.  For  well  did  the  Bishop 
of  Alabama,  in  his  Memorial  Sermon,  say,  after  speaking  of  the 
frequent  failures  of  fondly  cherished  schemes  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  Church,  on  the  part  of  Bishops  and  Clergy,  who 
have  planned  and  then  lamented  them,  "  I  assure  you,  brethren, 
it  is  these,  and  such  like  troubles,  that  break  the  spring,  and 
prematurely  snap  the  silver  cord,  of  life."* 

*  In  1852,  he  became  Rector  of  Christ's  Church,  Savannah,  and  so  continued, 
with  one  brief  interval,  to  his  death. 

In  ]  863,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  a  Unitarian  preacher,  challenged  him,  through 
the  public  prints,  to  a  discussion.  We  have  before  us  the  Bishop's  replj,  suggest- 
ing a  better  mode  to  the  lovers  of  truth.  The  history  of  this  Unitarian  movement 
in  Savannah  is  suggestive.  The  effort  resulted  in  nothing.  Their  beautiful  little 
church  edifice  was  sold,  and  is  now  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen's  (colored)  Parish. 

In  1854,  the  yellow  fever  raged  terribly  in  Savannah.  The  Bishop  was  con- 
stant in  his  self-perilling  labors,  night  and  day,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  with 
all  classes.    In  1858,  absent  at  the  outbreak  of  the  pestilence,  he  immediately  re- 
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We  have  already  given  Bishop  Elliott's  views  of  the  results  of 
the  "  Revival  System,"  commonly  so  called,  and  his  apprecia- 
tion, by  contrast,  of  that  of  the  Church.  In  1846,  there  began 
and  continued,  for  many  weeks,  a  spiritual  work  among  the 
pupils  at  Montpelier,  of  which  he  gives  us  the  following  account 
in  his  Convention  Address  of  1847. 

"  On  the  third  Sunday  of  August,  I  admitted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shank- 
lin  to  the  Holy  Order  of  Priesthood,  in  the  chapel  attached  to  St. 
Luke's  Church,  Montpelier.  This  Ordination,  and  the  preaching 
which  followed  it,  were  the  conunencement  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting revivals  of  religion  among  the  pupils  of  the  Institute, 
which  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  witness.  The  Rector  of  the 
Parish — ^the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson — had  been  faithfully  and  quietly 
Bowing  the  seeds  of  truth  for  a  year  in  the  hearts  of  these  joung 
people,  and  at  last  it  pleased  the  Lord,  under  the  ministrations  of 
our  newly  ordained  brother,  to  awaken  many  of  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  k)st  condition  out  of  Christ.  So  soon  as  this  outburst  of 
feeling  manifested  itself,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself  felt 
ourselves  called  upon,  as  the  guardians  of  so  many  vQry  young 
persons,  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution  and  pmdence  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  spiritual  experience.  Although  the  feeling  was 
deep  and  almost  universal,  we  permitted  no  suspension  of  their  du- 
ties or  labors.  We  acted  upon  the  principle,  that,  if  the  work  was  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  no  performance  of  the  duties  of  life  would  check 
its  progress,  and  that  what  was  to  endure,  if  sound  and  true, 
through  all  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  had  better  be  nur- 
tured under  the  same  severe  aiscipline<  And  we  found  no  cause 
to  repent  of  our  course ;  for,  while  we  were  gratefully  conscious  that 
there  was  no  daily  excitement  goading  the  feelings  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  disabling  them  from  discemmg  what  spirit  they  were  of, 
We  were  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  the  work  only  spread  and  deep- 
^ed,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a  daily  searching  of  the  Scriptures, 

horned  and  stayed  through.    Such  derotion  made  him  a  moral  hero,  in  the  eyes  of 

the  whole  admiring  and  loving  population. 
Hie  Bishop  was  a  dear  lover  of  nature ;  not  alone  in  her  beauties  that  please 

the  eye,  but  in  her  mysteries  that  science  must  unfold.  At  Montpelier,  horticul- 
tore  in  aU  its  branches  engaged  his  hours  of  relaxation.  He  had  conservatories 
•ad  gardens  for  flowers  and  fruit.  An  address  of  his,  delivered  in  Macon,  gave 
tfaa  results  of  those  studies  and  was  of  great  practical  value.  On  his  return  to 
Savannah,  he  took  up  Conchology,  and  on  his  visitations  through  the  Diocese,  on 
the  seaboard  and  in  the  mountains,  in  the  little  intervals  of  leisure,  and  even 
when  in  Cuba  in  1867,  fbr  his  health,  he  systematicaUy  pursued  his  researches 
in  this  science.  Some  Nai^Mis,  and  Gydostomse,  hitherto  unknown  to  Naturalists, 
were  discovered  and  reported  by  him.  The  **  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  of 
Philadelphia,  made  him  a  member  and  named  some  of  these  new  sheUs  after  him. 
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and  of  a  deep  self-examination  into  the  motives  of  their  actions, 
and  into  the  nope  which  many  of  them  expressed  in  Christ,  their 
Saviour.  After  many  weeks  of  probation — after  a  most  careful  and 
anxious  examination  of  their  grounds  of  faith,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  their  parents,  eighteen  of  these  young  persons  were  con- 
firmed, and  sixteen  admitted  to  the  Conmiumon  of  the  Church. 
These  services  were  not  performed  until  October  and  November ; 
but  I  mention  them  here,  m  connection  with  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  blessed  result.  Up  to  this  time,  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  one  of  these  young  persons  was  deceiyed  in  her 
repentance  or  faith.  They  are  aU  steadfast,  consistent  young 
Christians,  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.*' 

A  single  sentence  ^om  another  part  of  the  same  Address, 
tells  us  how  he  then  regarded  the  so-called  ^^  revivals "  of  the 
age  and  country^  and  more  than  hints  at  the  motives,  in  part, 
at  least  of  those  who  directed  them. 

^^  But  a  few  years  since,  and  they  (the  Parishes  of  Macon  and 
Columbus) ,  were  planted  by  a  very  feeble  band  of  Christians,  who 
determined  to  worship  God  in  the  way  which  they  deemed  Scrip- 
tural Macon  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  attempt,  but,  aft^er  two 
or  three  years  of  labor,  every  thing  was  utterly  prostrated  under 
the  effects  of  one  of  those  whirlwinds  of  religious  excitement,  which 
are  brought  to  bear  so  systematically  upon  our  efforts." 

It  has  been  said  that  Bishop  Elliott  was  a  Calvinist.  Prob- 
ably, in  his  theoretical  views  of  God's  sovereign  adminstration 
of  His  Kingdom  of  grace,  he  was  something  such  a  Calvinist 
as  Bishop  Beveridge.  And  if  he  was,  he  was  also,  especially 
in  his  riper  years,  as  we  will  soon  show,  very  much  such  a 
Churchman  too.  But,  if  he  was  a  Calvinist,  you  would  never 
learn  it  from  his  preaching.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  preacher 
of  such  theological  views,  that  we  ever  knew,  did  he  illustrate 
Arch-Bishop  Sumner's  "Apostolical  Preaching."  Predestin- 
ation, if  ever  he  touched  upon  it,  was  not,  in  his  discourHe, 
heavy  with  eternal  doom,  but  with  present  responsibility.  Nor 
was  election  freighted  with  inevitable  glory,  but  with  precious 
privilege  to  the  individual  souls  before  him.  Tender  and 
gentle  were  the  stately  stoppings  of  this  "  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,"  when  in  God's  House,  and  in  his  loving  Master's 
name,  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  was  from  him 
"good  news"  to  all  anxious  inquirers  at  the  gate  of  Salvation,  to 
aU  timid,  doubting  souls  along  the  way  of  Life.    He  never  broke 
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the  braised  reed,  nor  quenched  the  smoldng  flax,  nor  held  up 
Iiigh  above  reach,  to  feeble  faith  and  just  yearning  penitence, 
the  standard  of  Gtod's  acceptance.  Multitudes  love  to  recall 
the  light  and  hope  which,  in  the  dark,  desponding  uncertainty 
of  tiieir  first  spiritual  awakening,  or  in  the  '^  dimness  of  an- 
gaish,"  that,  from  another  kind  of  preaching,  had  brooded  over 
their  hearts,  came  beaming  in  as  he  preached  from  such  texts 
»B  these : — "  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father ^^^  do. 

'^Wbaty  according  to  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  order 
of  things  ?  Must  I  approach  God,  or  must  I  wait  till  He  approaches 
me?" 

"This  is,  you  perceive,  a  practical  question;  and  we  must  avoid 
ill  the  metaphysics  which  may  be  made  to  play  around  it.  In- 
onmerable  points  connected  with  the  Will  might  be  discussed, 
which  coula  only  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 
Bat  they  are  unnecessary  here;  for  Christ,  in  His  peculiar  way,  has 
pused  them  all  by,  and  has  made  the  Prodigal,  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  misery,  say,  ^  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.'  No 
diftcussions  about  liberty  or  necessity — ^no  cavillmgs  about  the 
motives  which  influence  the  Will — no  question  about  power  or 
impotence !  The  Gordian  knot  is  cut  at  once  by  the  conmion 
lense  of  a  stem  misery,  and  he  determines  to  do  that  which  he 
feels  he  can  do — ^ Arise  and  go  to  his  Father.'  This  is  the  answer  to 
your  question.    The  first  move  is  required  on  t/aur  part,  Ac,  &a" 

**  When  you  have  made  this  resolution,  you  have  included  in  the 
act  the  two  conditions  of  salvation.     You  have  repented  and  be- 
lieved :  repented,  in  that  you  are  sorry  that  you  have  wandered 
avay  from  God;  believed,  in  that  you  have  trusted  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ,  and  have  cast  yourself  npon  His  Mercy.     And  this 
Tiew  may  relieve  you  of  some  of  the  difficulties,  which  are  made  to 
lorround  the  doctrines  of  Repentance  and  Faith.    They  can  be 
mvolved  in  much  intricacy,  and  made  to  perplex  an  anxious  soul ; 
bat  here  is  our  Lord's  solution   of  them.     With  this  Prodigal, 
repentance  is  made  to  be  a  turning  away  from  a  course  of  evil,  and 
a  turning  unto  God.    No  measures  of  repentance  are  described, 
no  degree  of  sorrow  or  of  tears  fixed  upon.    It  is  simply  a  deter- 
mination to  change  from  the  world  to  God.    Sorrow  for  sin  may 
aoeompany  it,  ana  certainly  will  be  produced  by  it  in  the  end ;  for 
the  more  we  see  of  the  hokness  of  God,  the  more  shall  we  mourn 
oyer  our  own  corruption.     But  it  may  not  be  very  intense  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Life.    Our  whole  change  is  produced 
by  the  Snirit  of  God,  and  the  degree  of  our  compunction  will  be 
regolatea  by  Him.    He  may  choose  to  work  no  further  m  you  at 
first   than  to  lead  you  to  determine  to  arise  and   go  to  your 
Father.     This  is  for  Him  to  decide,  and  not  for  you ;  and,  if^you 
have  made  up  your  mind  sincerely  to  go  to  God,  that  is  enough. 
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Leave  the  Divine  Spirit  to  deal  with  you  as  He  thinks  best,  touch- 
ing the  degree  of  sorrow  you  may  feel ;  and,  as  with  repentance,  so 
with  faith*  It  is  made,  in  the  analogy  of  this  parable,  to  consist 
in  casting  one's  self  upon  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  It  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  frames  and  feelings,  and  is  simply  trust  in  God ; 
such  a  belief  in  His  abounding  compassion,  in  and  through  Christ, 
as  shall  lead  you  to  go  to  Him,  exactly  as  you  are,  trusting  that  He 
will  make  all  the  necessary  changes  withm  you." 

"  Your  next  step  is  confession — confession  to  God,  and  not  to 
man.  'Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  before  Thee,  and 
am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son;'  that  is,  *'I  have  sinned 
against  Thee,  my  Father  in  Heaven.'  When  you  will  do  this,  my 
hearer,  you  are  fast  making  your  peace  with  God;  because  vou  have 
at  last  recognized  the  real  evil  of  sin  to  be  its  offense  against  God. 
♦  *  *  When  a  confession,  therefore,  such  as  this,  falls  from  the  lips 
of  man,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  grace — a  token  that  he  has  been  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  arise  and  go  to  His  Father."    *     *     ♦     ♦ 

'  'The  last  grace  which  is  developed  in  these  verses,  is  that  sweet 

frace  of  humility.  *  Make  me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants  *  * 
am  not  worthy  to  be  Thy  son.  Put  me  in  the  very  lowest  place, 
as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants.'  *  *  I  do  not  ask  even  for  the 
place  of  a  slave,  bom  in  Thy  house,  or  bought  with  Thy  money ; 
because  they  can  claim  Thine  attachment,  and  Thou  art  bound  to 
them  by  ties  of  interest,  and  obligation,  and  feeling.  But  make 
me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  servants,  between  whom  and  Thee  there  is 
no  necessary  tie ;  from  whom  Thou  mayest  separate  Thyself  at  any 
moment,  without  a  pang.  Even  this  place  I  will  be  satisfied  with, 
if  so  be  Thou  wilt  admit  me  to  Thine  house." — Sermon  xxxviiL 

The  exposition  contained  in  this  last  paragraph  is  suggestive 
also  of  another  topic. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  beautifully,  in  his 
Sermon  on  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit/'  he  brings  the  young  into 
the  bonds  of  the  Covenant,  and  gently  leads  them  along 
the  green  pastures,  and  by  the  still  waters,  of  the  Church's 
providing : — 

*'  One  would  suppose,  that  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to 
« quench  the  Spult '  in  a  child,  would  be  a  Christian  Parent — one,  who 
had  tasted  the  preciousness  of  Christ,  the  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
And  yet,  unnatural  and  monstrous  as  it  may  seem,  parents  are  often 
the  very  first.  •  •  They  bring  it  to  the  Baptismal  Font ;  they 
pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  he  poured  out  upon  it ;  that  it  may  be 
regenerate  and  bom  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit ;  that  it  may  be 
made  an  heir  of  Everlasting  Salvation ;  they  hear  the  Minister  de- 
clare, that  the  "  child  is  regenerate  and  grafted  in  the  Body  of  Christ's 
Church,"  and  they  go  away,  proving  by  their  conduct,  that  they  have 
no  faith  in  the  ordinance,  or  in  the  promises  of  God ;  because  they 
forthwith  oonolude,  that  the  child  cannot  be,  and  must  not  be  religious. 
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untQ  it  shall  have  reached  a  certain  undefined  period  of  life,  and  have 
passed  through  a  certain  routine  of  worldly  experience.  How  much 
early  piety  is  thus  extinguished  ]  ♦  ♦  ♦  How  many  heavenward 
ispirations  are  quenched  in  those,  of  whom  Christ  said,  *  of  such  is 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.*  ♦  *  ♦  The  Spirit  of  God  deals  with 
our  children,  my  beloved  people,  at  a  very  early  age ;  nay,  we  have 
reason  to  hope,  from  the  very  moment  when  we  dedicate  them  to  God 
in  Baptism.  Let  it  be  our  duty  to  guard  and  direct  that  influence, 
treating  it  as  we  should  a  tender  and  delicate  plant,  which  is  just  push- 
ing its  feeble  blade  through  the  earth,  which  nourishes  and  yet  buries 
it."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"As  the  children  of  the  Church  advance  in  age,  they  pass,  from  the 
parents'  teaching,  under  that  of  the  ministering  servants  of  the  Lord. 
And  they,  too,  must  be  very  careful  not  to  quench  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  young.  They,  too,  may  fall  into  a  like  error,  with  that  noticed  in 
parents,— of  not  expecting  the  young  to  devote  themselves  to  Christ; 
of  fearing  to  encourage  their  profession,  lest  they  may  prove  unsteady, 
hiconsistent,  or  may  fall  away  from  their  profession.  My  own  experi- 
ence has  rid  me  very  much  of  this  fear.  It  has  been  my  lot,  as  a 
minister,  to  be  thrown  very  much  with  the  young,  and  over  the  young : 
and,  in  almost  every  instance  of  early  profession,  I  have  found  a  very 
,  great  consistency  of  Christian  character,  a  very  great  steadfastness  in 
the  love  of  the  Church.  And  I  say  this  for  the  encouragement  of 
any  young  persons,  who  may  now  be  desirous  of  Confirmation  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  may  yet  be  hesitating,  and  fearing  to  profess 
Christ  before  the  world.  '  Quench  not  the  Spirit.'  He  is  striving  with 
yon  now,— -calling  you,  at  a  most  impressive  period  of  your  life,  when 
you  have  virgin  hearts  to  offer  to  the  Lord.  Listen  to  the  call.  Be 
obedient  to  His  voice  of  love.  Follow  His  holy  and  divine  guidance. 
Meet  Him — where  He  loves  to  dwell — ^in  the  Church,  and  at  the  Altar ; 
and  you  will  lay  up  for  yourselves  a  rich  fountain  of  happiness  for 
your  future  life." — Sermon  xxi. 

And  oh  !  how  sweetly^  in  his  personal  contact  with  his  peo- 
ple in  his  own  Parish^  or  in  the  Parishes  of  his  Diocese,  in  all 
which  there  was,  in  many  hearts,  the  same  pastoral  tie  towards 
liim,  as  towards  the  Chief  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  sonls,  how 
sweetly  and  gently  he  opened  and  cleared  the  way  to  the  full 
treasures  of  the  Church's  Fold !     And  with  what  glad  sur- 
prise, in  days  gone  by,  have  some  of  his  Clergy,  who  had  labor- 
ed in  the  straight  plain  path  of  taking  the  Catechism  and  Bap- 
tismal and  Confirmation  services  as  meaning  what  they  say,  and 
presented  large  classes  of  the  young  to  be  confirmed  by  him, 
received  his  warmest  approval  on  the  mode  and  result  of  their 
labors  1     '^  Only  see  the  difierence^,"  he  once  exclaimed  to  us, 
referring  to  the  fruitless  results  of  the  labors  of  other  minia- 
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ters^  equally  devoted  and  capable  ;  '^  simply  because  they  will 
put  every  body  through  the  same  course  of  experience,  and  ex- 
pect res  ults  before  they  have  well  used  the  means  of  grace." 
We  make  two  quotations  more,  from  an  unpublished  Ser« 
mon,  on  the  text,  "i  see  men  as  trees  walking/^  Gratefully  do 
we  recall  the  blessed  effect,  the  utterance  of  the  sentiments  of 
which  the  first  is  a  sample,  and  then  the  overwhelming  in*- 
dignation,  with  which,  in  the  second,  he  reprobated  the  conduct 
of  some  Christian  pastors  entrusted  with  the  cure  of  souls  :— > 

**  The  second  cause  of  confusion  is  when  sanctifioation  is  confound- 
ed with  justification,  and  we  are  expected  to  bring  forth  and  exhibit 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  at  the  moment  when  we  first  turn  to  Jesus 
as  our  Saviour.  And  it  is  just  this  point,  which  has  brought  about  the 
state  of  things  which  we  find  pressing  upon  so  many  inquiring  minds. 
They  are  distressed,  because,  after  some  effort  in  the  religious  lifey  they 
are  not  enjoying  feelings  which  really  belong  only  to  the  matured  and 
experienced  Ghristian.  *  *  *  Instead  of  coming  into  the  Christian 
Church  to  ripen,  and  to  feed  upon  the  nourishment  which  Christ  haa 
placed  there  for  the  growth  of  His  faithful,  those  who  are  stretching 
forth  their  hands,  if  haply  they  may  find  Christ  and  lean  upon  Him, 
are  taught  to  keep  aloof.  *  ♦  ♦  *  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are 
called  for,  when  the  seed  is  really  just  being  sown;  the  experience  of 
a  man  is  demanded  from  a  babe,  just  opening  its  eyes  on  the  spiritual 
world."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  Who  would  be  bold  enough  to  quench  the  smoking  flax  1  Not  I ; 
for  I  might  crush,  by  my  harshness,  this  infant  life,  which  I  am  ap« 
pointed  to  cherish.  *  *  *  The  point  to  be  determined  is,  not  how 
much  life  it  has,  but  whether  it  has  any  life  at  all.  *  *  *  When 
this  can  be  determined,  there  can  be  no  hesitation.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  minister,  and  every  Christian,  to  speed  on  the  good  work,  and 
not  to  criticise  it,  and  measure  it,  and  weigh  it,  and  exact  promises 
from  it.  As  well  might  a  conclave  of  nurses  surround  a  new  bom 
child,  and  refuse  to  let  it  live,  because  it  was  not  as  large  as  some 
other  child,  or  as  beautiful,  or  as  lively,  or  because  it  did  not  promise, 
while  it  was  yet  struggling  for  life  in  its  new  world,  never  to  be  sick 
as  long  as  it  lived." 

The  quotations  already  made,  evince  how  highly  our  Bishop 
appreciated,  and  how  truly  he  loved  the  Order  and  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  We  advance  to  the  further  point, — his 
view  of  the  Church  as  a  visible.  Divine  Institution,  with  an 
appointed  Ministry.  In  the  printed  volume  of  his  sermons,  we 
refer  to  Sermon  xxxiv.  The  tests  of  Truth  and  Error.  1st  Jno., 
iv.,  0,  6.    He  enumerates  but  two.    And  what  are  these?    We 
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giTa  them  in  his  own  words.  He  had  previoufily  said : — ^'  All 
tlong  the  history  of  the  Gharch  are  spread  out  the  Tarions 
heresies,  which  have  disfigtired  and  perverted  the  truth/'  and 
he  sams  up  his  first  test,  and  states  his  second,  in  the  follow- 
ing TfULTima  :— . 

"When  a  spirit  is  not  accepted  by  the  children  of  God, 
beware  of  it!  When  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  doctrinal 
teichinss  of  the  Church,  turn  away  from  it!  It  is  false,  and  will 
ran  rapidly  into  error.  This  is  one  test.  But  there  is  yet  another, 
quite  as  important,  which  must  be  kept  before  the  mind ;  and  that 
is,  that  any  doctrine  is  necessarily  error,  which  strikes  at  the  Di- 
nnity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  elevates  anything  above  Him 
hi  reverence  and  in  worship.'' 

Christ  and  His  Church  !  The  one  The  Truth,  the  other  the 
Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth  revealed  !  Such  is  his  coup- 
ling of  the  only  tests  here  mentioned.  Again,  in  that  beauti- 
M  discourse  on  ^^  Subordination  and  Uniformity,''  Sermon  xlii, 
^^See  thai  thou  make  aU  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
to  ihee  in  the  mount : — 

**That  arrangement,"  he  asserts,  ''which  separates  the  Ministry 
into  a  three-fold  Order,  Deacons,  Priests,  and  Bishops,  was  beeun 
bj  Christ  Himself^  and  was  perfected  by  His  ApK>stles,  actmg 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  there  was  no  par- 
ity in  earth  or  Heaven,  so  did  Christ  permit  no  parity  in  Jits 
Church.'' 

And,  again,  in  his  Sermon  at  the  Consecration  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Savannah,  May  7,  1853,  from  the  text,  "  io,  /  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,*  hear  him  enu- 
merate the  three  great  notes  of  ^'  evidence,  that  we  are  of  that 
Church  with  which  Christ  promised  to  be,  to  the  end  of  the 
world." — ^^Soundness  in  the  Faith" — (the  Bible  on  the  Lectum 
and  the  Prayer  Book  on  the  Lord's  Table) — the  ^^Due  adminis^ 
tratian  of  the  Scu^raments," — "  the  "  Ministerial  Succession." 
His  elaboration  of  this  third  note  is  published  in  the  volume 
of  Sermons.  Those  who  doubt,  may  there  find,  to  their  sur- 
prise, how  bold  and  uncompromising  are  his  assertion  and  de- 
fence,  and  know  how  low  a  Churchman  Bishop  Elliott  was. 
There  was  nothing  low  in  the  view  and  value  of  anything  re- 
vealed, in  the  mind  and  heart  of  such  a  man.    But  there  were 
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breadth  of  view^  and  largeness  of  comprehension.  The  pine  is 
lofty,  when  but  a  hundredth  part  so  high  as  the  mountain,  and 
strikes  the  eye  less  by  its  altitude  than  by  its  breadth  and  pro- 
portion. Bishop  Elliott  held  all  truth  dear.  Perhaps  some 
would  have  had  in  greater  prominence  his  "  Church  Principles," 
distinctively  so  called.  But  we  know  he  held  them,  and,  when 
his  mind  did  seize  upon  and  present  them,  it  was  with  a  unity 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  with^a  consequent  clearness  and  vigor, 
that  surprised  his  delighted  hearers.  ^'  Why  does  not  the  Bishop 
preach  that,  oftener  ?"  some  have  asked.  Doubtless  it  was  his 
estimate  of  the  due  proportion  of  Faith,  that  decided  his 
course.  He  did  dwell,  more  and  more  frequently,  as  his  life 
advanced,  on  these  distinctive  features  of  the  Ghim^h  ;  doubt- 
less, too,  because  of  his  growing  appreciation  of  their  import- 
ance to  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  intrinsically 
precious  Truth.  We  take  up  his  own  words,  over  the  bier  of 
that  champion  of  the  Apostleship  in  the  Episcopate,  his  broth- 
er of  Alabama,  and,  in  them,  assert  of  him,  '^He  knew  no  other 
Master  than  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  and,  next  to 
Christ,  Who  is  the  Head,  he  loved  the  Church,  which  is  His 
Body,  with  his  whole  heart." 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  surrounding  denom- 
inations, he  did  prefer  the  theoretical  distinction  of  Arch- 
bishop Bramhall,  and  some  of  the  divines  of  the  16th  century, 
of  Churches^  perfect  or  imperfect j'*  to  the  one  now  prevalent, 
Church  or  no  Church,  But  he  was  the  last  to  compromise  the 
Church  by  sinking  her  claiois,  while  yet,  such  was  his  loving, 
courteous  nature,  he  did  gain  the  affection  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  regard  to  the  rubrics,  this  fact  will  illustrate.  Other 
Bishops,  and  especially  one,  now  gone  to  an  honored  grave, 
noted  as  a  stickler  for  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  rubrics, 
once  scouted  the  idea  advanced  by  our  Bishop,  that  it  was  his 
duty,  in  the  service  of  the  Ordinal,  himself  to  go  through  with 
the  whole  wearying  succession  of  Litany,  Examination  and 
Ordination  of  the  Candidates,  Ante-Communion  administration, 
and  Post-Conimunion,  simply  because  the  rubric  so  diiecta. 
And,  time  after  time,  have  we  known  him,  in  this  warm  di- 
mate,  with  ample  clerical  force  at  hand,  perform  it  all,  to  lu» 
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own  exhaustion,  simply  because  the  rubric  gave  him  no  option. 
Yet,  in  his  Convention  Address,  in  1855,  while  discussing  the 
"Memorial"  movement,  after  asserting  that  the  Church's 
"power  is  ...  in  her  Scriptural  Orders,  her  settled  Faith,  her 
unchanging  ritual,''  he  does  advocate  a  wise  discretion  in  adapt- 
ing, without  violation  of  the  rubrics,  the  different  distinct  Sun- 
day Services  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Bishop  Elliott  used  to  preach,  when  not  in  the  robes  of  his 
office,  in  the  black  gown,  that  badge  of  Puritanism,  as  some 
regard  it,  that  ^^  gloomy  symbol  of  sin  and  death,"  as  one 
preacher  has  lately  called  it.  But  let  us  note  his  defence  of 
the  practice.  When  he  went  into  the  pulpit  to  speak  as  a 
teacher,  in  his  prophetic  office,  he  put  off  the  robes  in  which  he 
offered,  for  the  people,  their  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise,  or 
distributed  the  consecrated  emblems  of  the  great  Sacrifice. 
"I,  by  so  doing," — ^his  own  words, — ^^  exalt  my  Priestly  Office^ 
by  laying  aside  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  Priest."  Think  as  we 
may  of  the  weight  of  the  reason,  again  we  see  a  proof  of 
Churehly  views  entertained  by  him  concerning  the  sacred  min- 
is  try. 

One  element  of  sound  Churchmanship  is  conspicuous  in  our 
lamented  Bishop,  L  e.,  fidelity  to  the  standards  of  the  English 
Church.     In  his  first  Convention  Address,  1841,  he  says  : — 

"  In  adhering  to  her  (the  Anglican  Church)  embodied  doctrine, 
and  her  wonted  practice,  we  cast  no  contempt  upon  ancient  Christ- 
ianity, but  only  say,  we  prefer  her  judgment,  as  a  Church,  in  regard 
to  it,  over  that  of  any  that  may  be  offered  to  our  acceptance,  m>m 
whatever  quarter.  Catholic  antiquity  is  rio  longer  an  open  ques- 
tion in  the  ChurchJ*^ 

Twelve  years  later,  commenting  on  the  fall  of  the  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina,  he  says : — 

^Any  man  is  in  danger,  who  becomes  discontented  with  the 
Scriptural  principles  on  which  our  Reformation  was  planted,  and 
sighs  after  practices  and  usages,  of  which  he  thinks  Protestantism 
has  unjustly  deprived  him.'' 

He  then  re-iterates  the  assertions  of  his  Primary  Address, 
and  still  further  insists  upon  them,  and  concludes  in  these 
pr^nant  words : — 
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**  Here  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  matter,  in  assuming  that  our 
formularies  are  of  modem  date, — ^the  spawn  of  Protestantism, — 
instead  of  knowing  and  feeling,  that  they  concentrate  the  essence 
of  Catholic  Antiquity,  as  extracted  by  men,  before  whose  Patristic 
learning  the  best  of  our  modem  scholars  might  well  hang  their 
heads.'' 

We  may  easily  conclude  where,  on  questions  now  beginning 
to  agitate  the  American  Church,  Bishop  Elliott  stood.  Some- 
thing in  the  Ritualistic  movement  would,  perhaps,  commend 
itself  to  his  love  of  the  comely  and  appropriate,  as  worthy  of 
God's  worship,  and  useful  to  the  worshipper, — ^if  not  contrary 
to  the  allowance  of  the  Church,  or  pushed  onward,  as  it  often 
is,  in  contempt  of  the  counsel,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority, 
of  those  over  us  in  the  Lord.  Much  of  it  would  fall,  for  this 
reason,  under  his  unsparing  condemnation.  And  yet,  while 
declaring  himself  opposed  to  '^  Ritualism,''  then  so  termed,  he 
declined  to  unite  with  the  twenty-eight  Bishops  in  their  "  Dec- 
laration." The  reasons  are  before  us,  in  his  own  hand.  They 
are  the  marks  of  that  beautiful  harmony  of  his  character,  the 
union  of  strength  and  gentleness,  intense  devotion  to  princi- 
ples, and  yet  delicate  r^ard  to  the  sensibilities,  and  especially 
the  rights  of  those  who  might  not  agree  with  him.  The  sub- 
stance of  his  reasons  was,  that  it  was  an  extra-official  act,  and 
hence  unwise  as  a  precedent,  and  injudicious  toward  the  evil 
itself. 

In  the  matter  of  Episcopal  authority,  he  held  high  views, 
although  almost  never,  in  his  jurisdiction,  was  that  authority 
felt.  That  generally  professed,  but  so  conveniently  forgotten, 
principle,  of  obedience  to  the  Bishop,  is  the  distinctive  fea- 
ture in  our  Church  Polity.  But  when  this  authority,  in  exer- 
cise, crosses  self-will,  or  thwarts  individual  judgment,  on  mat- 
ters great  or  small,  to  the  winds  go  principle  and  practice.  No 
father  of  a  Christian  family  feels  his  advice  so  contemned,  his 
judgment  so  opposed,  his  authority  so  persistently  denied,  his 
errors  so  ruthlessly  paraded,  as  the  ^  Father  in  Qod.'  Of  what 
use  is  our  Episcopal  theory,  if  the  Episcopate  be  not,  in  itself, 
respected  and  obeyed  ?  Such  were  his  views,  concerning  the 
Bidiop's  right  to  role,  though  seldom  was  he  made  to  feel  the 
want  of  submission,  in  his  own  Diocese.    It  was  not  often  that 
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heexerciBed  his'  authority,  and  then,  with  such  a  reasonable- 
ness, and  in  such  a  loving  way,  that  obedience  was  the  submis- 
sion  of  both  mind  and  heart,  and  far  outran  compulsion.  But 
in  the  disturbances  of  the  Christian  family,  in  England  and 
America,  he  felt,  that  so  much  loss  accrued  to  the  Church's 
peace  and  power,  from  the  glaring  inconsistency  between  the 
profession  and  the  practice  of  the  sons  of  the  Church  in  this 
mister  of  ''  Canonical  obedience/'  And  this,  too,  in  his  im- 
partial view,  without  reference  to  the  Bishop's  peculiar  theolo- 
gical tenets.  It  was  as  apparent  in  Massachusetts,  as,  in  days 
gone  by,  in  New  Jersey.  A  profound  modern  thinker  has 
shown,  tihat,  when  earnest  men  take  opposing  views  of  the  same 
great  truth,  the  truth  lies  not  so  much  in  a  golden  mean  as  in  a 
grander  truth  than  either  have  as  yet  beheld,  which  embraces 
both.  Some  few  men  so  comprehend  it  now.  While  they  live, 
noisy  partisans  misunderstand  them.  When  gone,  their  con- 
templated, completed  life,  towers  above  these  lesser  divinities, 
toward  that  clear  light  and  that  lofty  height,  where  truth's 
harmonies  are  all  outspread  before  Him,  Who  is  their  source. 
Blessed  be  God  for  the  faith  in  each  other's  soundness,  the  pa- 
tience with  each  other's  minds,  the  charity  towards  each  other's 
hearts,  which  the  example  of  our  first '  Father  in  God '  has 
taught  his  revering  children. 

In  the  breadth  and  equipoise  of  his  character,  were  united 
traits  that  balanced  each  other  :•— dignity  and  affability, — 
strength  and  gentleness, — acknowledged  superiority  and  unva- 
rying courtesy.  And  beneath  the  calm,  self-assured  equanim- 
ity, there  was  in  repose  a  vehement  indignation,  rarely  aroused, 
uhI  a  resistless  energy,  unsuspected  till  the  occasion  called  it 
out  One  who  heard  him  at  the  General  Convention,  in  1859, 
in  Richmond,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Georgia,  '^  I  heard  your 
Bishop  yesterday,  and  he  does  preach  like  a  lion."  A  forcible, 
^  often  a  beautiful,  description  of  one  who,  usually,  like  his 
Master,  gentle  as  a  lamb,  yet,  in  his  intenser  moods,  might 
lemind  us  of  the  words  of  prophecy,  first  applied  to  that  Mas- 
ter Himself,  ^^Who  shall  rouse  Him  up?"  In  the  photo- 
graphic likeness  prefixed  to  his  printed  Sermons,  we  see  the 
kindling  of  the  holy  fire.  It  is  not  the  expression  usual  to 
him,  nor  that  his  friends  love  best.    But  perhaps  it  does  most 
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befit  the  unblenching  spirit  that  there  looks  out,  which,  through 
reproach  and  opposition,  through  suffering  and  through  toil, 
^^  in  vtroque  parattts/'  secured  the  steady  consistency  of  his 
finished  course. 

One  of  those  occasions,  that  try  the  material  of  which  men 
are  made,  occurred  in  the  House  of  Bishops,  in  1844.  A  me- 
morial, preferring  charges  against  the  Bishop  of  New  York, 
was  introduced,  signed  by  gentlemen  of  unquestioned  truth, 
personally  known  to  Bishop  Elliott.  Men  will  even  wonder, 
that  any  Bishops  opposed  investigation,  and  that  some,  who 
knew  Bishop  Onderdonk  best,  refused  to  examine  the  affidavits. 
The  purity  of  their  lawn  was  aspersed.  By  refusing  investi- 
gation, the  stain  of  one  was  the  disgrace  of  all.  So  felt  the 
venerable  Otey.  "  Duty  to  Bishop  Onderdonk,"  says  he,  "  as 
well  as  duty  to  the  Church,  required  me  no  longer  to  hesitate." 
And  when  other  and  older  Bishops  did  hesitate  and  refuse,  our 
Bishop,  one  of  the  four  youngest  in  office,  and  the  very  young- 
est in  years,  arose  and  said,  that  he  knew  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  were  appended  to  the  memorial ;  and  that,  if  oth- 
ers would  not,  he  must  consent  to  investigate.  He  scarcely 
knew  Bishop  Onderdonk.  What  he  had  seen,  had  favorably 
impressed  him.  But  duty  compelled  him.  Such  was  his  own 
brief  statement  of  the  case. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  customary  to  call  this  prosecution  a 
party  prosecution.  The  name  of  Bishop  Otey  should  ever 
have  stifled  that  suspicion,  and  what  has  been  said  of  Bishop 
Elliott,  should  make  its  revival  impossible.  Among  the  deter- 
mined opponents  to  any  action,  one,  whose  recent  grave  his 
deserted  Church  cannot  greatly  honor,  furiously  declared,  that 
the  man,  who  should  touch  the  case,  would  be  ground  out  be- 
neath the  heel  of  the  Church. 

Very  pleasant,  now  that  the  violence  of  those  days  has  passed, 
is  it  to  reflect,  that  the  Church's  calm  voice  has  approved  the 
course  then  pursued.  And  pleasant  also  is  it  to  note,  how  they, 
who  thus  stood  up  in  bold  vindication  of  the  purity  of  their 
Order,  afterwards  drew  closer  to  each  other  in  their  views  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  polity  and  life  of  the  Church. 
How  Bishop  Otey,  bred  in  the  school  of  Bavenscroft,  to  deem 
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Apostolical  Order  indispensable  to  the  transmission  of  Evan- 
gelical Truth, — and  Bishop  Elliott,  accustomed  more  to  de- 
light himself  in  the  clear  possession  of  the  truth,  than  contend 
about  the  mode  of  its  preservation, — ^how  these  two  children 
of  the  light  drew,  as  they  neared  their  now  entered  rest,  more 
and  more  together,  till,  even  this  side  the  veil,  in  almost  every- 
thing, they  saw  "  eye  to  eye." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  scheme,  ten  years  ago  so 
grandly  conceived,  in  which  Bishop  Elliott's  head  and  hand 
and  heart  were  engaged.     Visionary,  many  deemed  the  ideal 
University  of  the  South.     But  he,  and  they  who  acted  with 
him,  and  they  who  understood  them,  believed  more  and  more 
firmly,  that  it  was  a  coming  reality.     Never  were  auspices  of  a 
great  enterprise  more  favorable.     The  required  endowment  had 
been  secured  from  a  mere  fraction  of  the  ten  Dioceses.     The 
pledged  wealth  was  still  increasing,  and  would  have  been  pour- 
ed in.     Only,  the  storm  that  spread  ruin  over  the  land  has 
shorn  the  beautiful  vision  of  its  former  magnificent  proportions. 
During  the  war.  Bishop  Elliott  preached  and  published  a 
Sermon  on  Samson's  Riddle.     "  Out  oj  the  eater  came  forth 
meaty  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness''    In  it,  out  of 
all-devouring  war,  some  morsels  of  sweetness  were  extracted. 
We  have  since  heard  him  assert,  that  one  glorious  truth,  one 
grand  lesson  for  the  nation  and  the  world,  was  offered  us,  worth 
all  the  pangs  and  losses  of  the  bitter  struggle.     And  that  was, 
^Hhe  Unity  J  again  so  conspicuously  displayed,  the  Unity  of 
the  Church,"     She  had  stood  the  test.     A  few  weeks  previous 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  he  found,  amid  the  ruins  of 
St  Philip's  Church  property,  in  Atlanta,  a  bit  of  printed 
paper.     Not  long  after  the  war  had  closed,  he  thus  narrates 
the  incident.     "  I  picked  it  up,  and  my  eye  fell  directly  upon 
these  words.     *  The  office  of  a  Bishop  has  descended  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  from  the  Apostles'  times.'     It  went  di- 
rectly to  my  heart,  as  a  ray  of  unspeakable  comfort ;  it  was  a 
voice  from  the  midst  of  earthly  ruin,  saying  unto  me,  and, 
through  me,  to  the  Church,  ^  Be  not  dismayed ;  the  Church 
shall  arise  from  Her  ashes,  and  put  on  the  beautiful  garments 
of  Her  Holiness,  and  no  matter  what  man  may  do  unto  Her,  She 
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shall  be  indeatructible  in  Her  ministry  of  truth/  "    While  the 
war  was  raging,  in  that  unsurpassed  Pastoral  he  sent  forth 
his  greeting  in  the  Lord.     We  are  willing  to  put  this  only  Pas- 
toral of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  the  Confederacy,  side  by 
side  with  its  contemporary  of  Philadelphia.    Its  whole  burden 
was,  "  charity,  the  very  bond  of  peace."    It  was  entirely  from 
his  pen,  on  a  single  evening.    And,  when  the  time  came  again 
that  tried,  not  only  the  material  of  which  men  were  made,  but 
the  added  graces  that  through  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
acquired,  the  graces  of  patience  and  trust  toward  GK)d,  and  for- 
giveness and  love  towards  men,  he,  the  representative  man  of 
the  Church  South,  rose  sublimely  above  the  ruin  of  his  earthly 
hopes.    All  his  ideas  of  Constitutional  liberty  had  been  trod- 
den under.     All  his  rapt  predictions,  that,  as  fVom  the  lips  of 
inspiration,  had  rolled  over  the  land,  and  only  needed  success 
to  stamp  them  prophetic,  had  died  out  in  present  failure.    All 
his  expectations  for  the  servile  race,  for  whose  welfare  he  plead 
and  prayed,  and  whose  very  existence  he  felt,  as  a  people,  was 
at  stake,  had  come  to  naught.^    He  stood,  again,  by  the  grave 
of  his  brother  Bishop,  slain  in  battle,  and  owned  all  he  then 
or  elsewhere  had  ever  said  or  done.     "  Before  all  Israel  and 
before  the  sun,"  he  would  have  the  record  placed.    Only  "  si- 
lence "  for  the  past  was  demanded,  and  he  cast  all  behind  his 
back.     The  Church  respected  the  grandeur  of  his  grief.     In 
the  silence  of  the  calm  that  followed,  the  parted  family  of  God 
has  re-united  itself  on  earth.     To  that  union  we  feel  that  no 
one  contributed  more  than  our  lamented  Bishop.     The  bold, 

*  In  this  great  peace-ofiering  we  make  to  the  pennanent  literature  of  the 
whole  Church,  we  purposelj  avoid  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  views  political 
and  social,  that  formed  a  portion  of  the  very  being  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Elliott. 
In  his  Convention  Address  of  1861,  his  convictions  as  to  when  and  how  political 
events  affected  the  states  of  a  Bishop  and  a  Diocese,  are  dearly  and  succinctly 
given.  In  his  'Address,*  in  1866,  his  vindication  of  the  peculiar  institution,  and 
of  the  Southern  Church,  is  long,  full,  loving,  and  clear.  It  has  not  been  answered. 
As  to  the  future  of  the  emancipated  race,  he  was  full  of  sad  forebodings.  Many 
of  us  think  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  an  inevitable  fhlflUment  of  his  misgiv- 
ings. It  may  suggest  a  line  of  thought  to  some  minds,  to  record  an  oft  expressed 
sentiment  of  Bishop  Elliott,  on  his  return  ttom  Cuba.  We  give  it  as  we  heard  it 
from  his  own  lips.  "  If  slavery  here  was  what  it  is  in  Cuba,  I  would  be  an  aboli- 
tionist to-morrow." 
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open  stand  he  took,  owning  all,  and  asking  man's  pardon  for 
none,  helped  to  lay  deep  and  hroad,  in  the  open  view  of  God 
and  man,  the  foundations  of  a  true,  because  an  honorable,  and 
hence  a  lasting  peace.  Certainly,  no  one  more  rejoiced  over 
this  blessed  result,  or  has  better  described  it : — 

"Men  listened  to  hear  how  the  Church  would  speak  and  act  in 
ber  great  Council,  called  up  from  all  parts  of  the  lately  convulsed 
and  ^itated  country.  And  grandly  and  sublimely  did  she  bear 
herself  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  Instead  of  anathemas,  there 
were  warm  ^reetmgs  of  renewed  friendship,  and  tears  of  reconciled 
love ;  instead  of  excommunications,  there  was  hearty  welcome,  and 
assurances  of  rejoicing  hearts  over  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
which  had  been  produced  by  political  strife.  Everything  was  done 
that  a  divine  charity  could  dictate,  and  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion satisfied  every  one,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  ground  for  a 
continued  separation.'' — Convention  Address^  1866. 

It  was  his  last  address  to  his  gathered  Diocese.  It  was  his 
l^acy  of  peace  to  us,  and  the  whole  Church.  In  the  midst  of  his 
active  administration,  never  more  hopeful  of  the  Church's  rising 
life  and  rapid  growth,  in  the  vigor  of  his  age  and  the  height  of 
his  power,  he  died  as  he  had  wished,  "  suddenly,"  not  unpre- 
pared. On  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
he  was  laid  to  his  repose,  while  the  Angels'  song  was  sounding 
through  our  united  Church,  and  round  our  warring  world.  He 
was  the  thirteenth  Bishop  who,  since  peace  had  begun  to  be 
disturbed,  had  entered  into  rest ; — six  on  this  side  the  bat- 
tle's edge,  and  six  on  that,  and  one  who,  born  on  this  side, 
and  sustained  by  that,  and  loved  in  both,  now  sleeps  in  the  far 
off  eastern  grave. 

"  So  draw  we  nearer  day  by  day 
Each  to  the  other,  aU  to  God.*' 

Again  that  salutation  of  Heaven  to  earth  is  sounding,  "Peace 
to  men  of  good  will."  Towards  all  parts  of  our  country,  and 
towards  every  quarter  of  our  ransomed  world,  over  the  graves 
of  our  honored  Fathers  in  God,  we  send  forth  our  greeting  of 
peace  and  good  will.  Every  "  son  of  peace  *'  in  our  united 
fiunily  will  take  up  the  strain,  aCnd,  over  their  finished  lives, 
exclaim  in  thankful  adoration,  "  Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

CmsncAS,  1867. 
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Bishops  of  Llandaff. 

Grindal  alone,  amongst  all  the  English  Prelates,  main- 
tained his  place  by  repeated  submission.  Elevated  under  the 
doubtful  policy  of  the  latter  years  of  King  Henry,  he  acqui- 
esced, with  but  a  feeble  opposition,  in  the  entire  reformation 
under  Edward  the  Sixth.  Like  several  of  his  brethren,  he  re- 
verted, not  unwillingly,  under  Queen  Mary,  to  the  doctrines 
and  habits  of  former  years  ;  and  even  passed  sentence,  though 
with  evident  reluctance,  and  after  earnest  persuasions  to  reflec- 
tion and  recantation,  on  one  of  the  martyrs,  a  poor  fisherman 
of  Cardiff.  This  good  man,  whose  name  was  Rawlins  White, 
had  what  the  Bishop  had  not,  a  faith  that  could  suffer  the 
loss  of  aU  things ;  for  he  died  at  the  stake,  while  Kitchin  alone, 
of  all  the  Bishops  whom  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
found  in  office,  conformed,  and  was  unmolested.  He  was  then 
more  than  fourscore,  and  never  afterwards  appeared  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  died  on  the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  1563,  and  was 
buried  at  Matherne,  near  Chepstow,  where  the  Bishops  of 
Llandaff  had  a  residence. 

At  the  same  spot,  after  eleven  years  and  fifteen  days,  the 
next  Bishop,  Hugh  Jones,  found  a  grave.  The  See  had  re- 
mained vacant  three  years  ;  and  Grindal  had  hoped  in  vain 
that  the  venerable  Coverdale  might  there  conclude  his  days  ; 
but  Coverdale  died  in  his  willing  retirement.  Bishop  Jones, 
who  was  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  had  been  a  parish  Clergy- 
man in  Wales,  and  afterwards  Vicar  of  Banwell,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Somerset.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  the  first 
Welshman  who  had  presided  over  this  Welsh  Diocese,  since 
the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Edward  the  First.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  ;  and,  of  a  Bishop  of  these  days,  so  little 
known,  it  is  something  to  be  assured  that  he  had  not  adhered 
to  that  clerical  celibacy  which  in  his  youth  was  a  law,  and  which, 
till  his  death.  Queen  Elizabeth  would  have  made  a  custom. 
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At  Matheme,  also,  reposes  the  next  Prelate,  William  Bleth- 
yn,  who  was  also  a  Welshman,  and  of  the  same  College,  and 
was  also  a  husband  and  a  father.  His  Consecration,  in  1575, 
was  the  last  performed  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  his  death 
occurred  in  October,  1590,  after  an  Episcopate  of  which  our 
ignorance  permits  us  to  hope  all  things,  except  eminence. 

An  eminent  name  is  that  of  Gervase  Babington,  who,  in 
August,  1591,  was  consecrated  by  Whitgift,  his  old  Master  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  family  was  of  Nottingham- 
shire, and  not  without  note  ;  but  he  became  Chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  and  this  connection  brought  him  to  the 
West     The  admirable  Countess,  whom  Jonson  celebrates, 

"  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother," 

versified  many  of  the  Psalms,  and  received  assistance  from  the 
Chaplain,  himself  the  author  of  a  Conference  between  Man's 
Frailty  and  Faith,  and  of  a  Comment  on  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Lord  Pembroke  had 
estates  and  influence  in  South  Wales  ;  and  Babington,  after 
being  made  a  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and  Treasurer  of  Llan- 
daff,  succeeded  to  the  now  impoverished  Bishopric,  from  the 
name  of  which  he  would  sometimes,  in  good  humor,  drop  the 
first  syllable,  saying  that  the  "  land"  was  alienated.  A  most 
impressive  and  useful  preacher,  he  had  the  power  of  elevating 
at  once  the  affections  of  his  hearers,  and  holding  them  up  till 
the  end  of  his  sermon.  At  the  age  of  forty  he  was  consecrated. 
At  forty- five  he  was  translated  to  Exeter  ;  and  it  was  in  the 
intermediate  time,  that  he  published  his  Comment  on  the  Pen- 
tateuch, uniting  to  a  pious  life  the  laborious  industry  of  a 
learned  Theologian. 

It  was  not  till  1588,  that  the  entire  Bible  was  given  to  the 
Welsh  in  their  own  language.  The  New  Testament  had  been 
publbhed  twenty-one  years  before  ;  the  Old  was  now  trans- 
lated, and  the  New  revised,  ty  William  Morgan,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Welshpool,  in  the  Diocese  of  St. 
Asaph.  This  most  evangelical  service  done  to  his  native  land, 
and  weU  remembered  there,  led  to  his  elevation,  in  1595,  to  the 
See  of  Llandaff,  from  which  he  was  translated,  in  1601,  to  that 
in  which  he  had  been  a  pastor. 
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His  successor,  Francis  Godwin,  was  the  first  son  of  a  Bishop, 
for  many  ages,  who  had  himself  attained  the  Episcopal  Office; 
if  we  except,  in  corrupt  times,  some  supposed  instances  of  ille* 
gitimacy.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Godwin,  the  good  Bish* 
op  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  and  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
another  Prelate,  who  had  been  much  revered  for  his  pious  ear-^ 
nestness.  Bishop  Woolton,  of  Exeter.  Bom  in  Northampton- 
shire, he  pursued  his  studies  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  be- 
came an  ingenious  philosopher,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a 
distinguished  inquirer  into  antiquities.  At  that  time  he  wrote 
a  curious  work,  called  ^^  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse 
of  a  Voyage  thither,"  which  was  never  published  during  his 
lifetime,  but  in  which  his  conjectures  anticipated  some  of  the 
most  signal  discoveries  of  science.  He  also  invented  a  corre- 
spondence by  signals,  which  he  suppressed ;  till,  many  years  af- 
ter his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate,  it  came  to  the  quick  ears 
of  Eling  James  the  First,  as  if  it  had  been  some  dangerous  se- 
cret. His  pursuits  and  talents  made  him  the  friend  of  the 
learned  Camden,  and  the  accomplished  Lord  Buckhurst,  whose 
Chaplain  he  became  ;  and  the  station  of  his  father  secured  to 
him  the  Kectorship  of  Sandford-Orcas,  and  the  Vicarages  suc- 
cessively of  Weston-Zoyland  and  Bishop's  Lydiard,  in  Somer- 
setshire, with  a  Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  of  Wells.  In  1590 
he  travelled  into  Wales,  with  Camden ;  and,  doubtless  not 
without  assistance  from  that  Master  in  history,  he  had  just 
published  his  Catalogue  of  English  Bishops,  when  he  was  add- 
ed to  the  catalogue.  It  has  been  thought  that  in  that  book  he 
displayed  some  puritanical  prejudice  against  the  Prelates,  before 
the  Reformation  ;  but  the  memory  of  their  times  was  then  re- 
cent, and  was  not  yet  tinged  with  a  romantic  hue.  Along  with 
his  See,  he  was  permitted,  on  account  of  his  small  revenues,  to 
hold  the  benefice  of  Kingston-Seamoor,  on  the  Somersetshire 
shore.  His  habits  were  studious,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world  is  said  to  have  been  limited.  In  the  early 
years  of  his  Episcopate,  the  alarm  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and 
other  rumors,  provoked  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
Popish  recusants.  A  Curate,  somewhere  on  the  border  of 
South  Wales,  refused  to  bury  a  woman  of  that  class :  her 
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fiiends  were  enraged ;  the  countiy  people,  among  whom  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  find  at  that  period  anj  favor  towards  Rome, 
arose  in  tamolt ;  and  Godwin,  with  his  neighbor,  Bishop  Ben- 
net  of  Hereford,  was  compelled  to  flee  for  his  own  safety.  In 
1616,  Bishop  Godwin  published,  in  Latin,  Annals  of  the 
Beigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Mary,  and 
a  Latin  edition  of  his  Catalogue  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
on  the  death  of  Bennet,  he  was  transferred  to  the  adjoining 
Diocese. 

Another  writer  of  history,  and  friend  of  Camden,  succeeded 
atLIandaff:  this  was  the  excellent  Bishop  George  Carleton. 
His  father,  Guy  Carleton,  was  Keeper  of  the  Fortress,  since 
song  as  ^^  Norham's  castled  steep,"  upon  the  Tweed  ;  and  he 
was  trained  under  that  Apostle  of  the  North,  Bernard  Gilpin, 
whose  life  he  wrote  with  aflfectionate  reverence.  More  than 
forty  years  he  had  spent  at  Oxford  ;  first,  as  a  scholar  of  St. 
Edmund's  Hall;  then,  as  Fellow,  and  at  length,  as  Warden,  of 
Herton  College  ;  and  he  was  now  fifty-seven  years  old,  and 
carried  along  with  him,  not  only  his  learning  in  Divinity,  but, 
what  Camden  praised,  his  love  for  eloquence  and  poetry.  His 
Heroic  Characters  were  inscribed  to  Sir  Henry  Neville,  whose 
widow,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Killigrew,  he  afterwards 
married*  It  was  either  not  long  before  or  not  long  after  this 
marriage,  that  he  passed  from  his  College  to  the  Episcopate  ; 
and,  having  been  consecrated  in  July,  1618,  was  placed,  in  the 
following  autumn,  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  sent  by  King 
James  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  As  one  of  the  elder  school  of 
Theologians,  he  concurred  in  the  Calvinistic  decisions  of  that 
Assembly,  but  offered,  in  the  name  of  the  English  Church,  a 
protest  against  the  parity  of  ministers.  The  Dutch  States,  in 
their  letter  to  the  King,  extolled  Carleton  as  the  ^^  image  and 
express  likeness  of  virtue  '"  for  they  had  been  impressed  with 
his  grave  dignity ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  the  royal  ap- 
probation was  declared,  by  his  removal  to  the  See  of  Chi- 
chester. 

Theophilus  Field  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  preacher, 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  was  educated  at  Pem- 
hroke  Hall^  Cambridge.    Like  Bishop  Babington,  he  was  pat- 
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ronized  by  an  Earl  of  Pembroke  ;  but, 'unhappily,  h6  also  sup- 
posed that  he  had  influence  with  the  then  all-powerful  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  with  that  great  man  who  then  pre- 
sided over  the  highest  court  in  England,  Lord  Bacon.  A  gen- 
tleman named  Egerton  had  a  suit  in  Chancery,  and  Field  and 
two  others  undertook  to  procure  a  stay  of  the  decree  against 
him,  and  a  new  hearing,  and  received  from  him,  in  return,  a 
recognizance  for  the  payment  of  six  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
divided  between  themselves  and  "  some  honorable  persons." 
Buckingham  would  not  interfere  ;  and  two  or  three  years  after, 
when  Field  had  become  Bishop  of  LlandaflF,  the  whole  transac- 
tion was  exposed,  among  the  charges  again  the  great  Chan- 
cellor, "the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind."  The 
Bishop  pleaded  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  matter  was 
laid  open,  that  he  had  yielded  only  to  the  solicitations  and 
tears  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  owed  his  very  life;  protested  that, 
of  the  principal  sum,  he  was  to  have  received  nothing ;  but 
admitted  that,  if  he  had  an  eye  to  some  private  advantage  to 
his  wife  and  children,  he  had  sinned  against  God  in  not  relying 
entirely  on  Him  for  their  maintenance.  After  this  weak  apol- 
ogy, the  Lords  voted  that  he  should  receive  an  admonition 
from  the  Primate,  in  the  Convocation-House ;  but  permitted 
him,  though  by  no  means  with  unanimity,  to  retain  his  seat 
before  the  admonition.  An  incident  is  also  told,  which  indi- 
cates that  he  was  far  from  meeting  the  Apostolic  requisition, 
that  "  a  Bishop  must  be  blameless."  He  once  invited  Bishop 
Davenant  to  dine  ;  who,  not  much  pleased  with  some  of  the 
company,  retired  soon  after  dinner.  As  his  host  offered  to 
light  him  down  the  stairs,  Davenant,  a  man  of  strict  holiness 
of  life,  said,  with  a  significance  which  was  felt,  "  My  Lord,  my 
Lord,  let  us  lighten  others  by  an  unblamable  conversation." 
Bishop  Field,  however,  published  in  1624,  "A  Christian  Prepa- 
ration to  the  Lord's  Supper  ;"  and,  in  1627,  he  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Laud  in  the  adjoining  Diocese  of  St.  David's. 

The  See  of  Llandaff,  now  impoverished  and  obscure,  was 
long  supplied  with  a  successsion  of  Prelates,  whose  private 
worth  and  pastoral  faithfulness  may  have  been  known  and 
written  on  high,  but  who  left  few  memorials  beyond  their  own 
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generation.  Such  was  William  Murray,  who  was  translated 
fix)m  the  Irish  See  of  Kilfenora,  in  1627,  and  died  in  1638, 
without  further  removal.  The  Diocese  could  not  have  much 
shared  in  that  ardor  of  religious  discussion  which  was  so  wide- 
ly spread  throughout  England ;  for  he  reported,  in  1633,  in 
reply  to  the  inquiries  of  Archbishop  Laud,  that  there  was  not 
in  it  a  single  schismatical  minister,  or  stubborn  non-Conformist, 
and  but  one  lecturer. ,  Something  might  be  due  to  the  retired 
and  rural  position  of  the  people  ;  something,  possibly,  to  the 
discretion  and  mildness  of  the  Diocesan. 

On  his  death,  Morgan  Owen,  the  son  of  a  Clergyman  of  Caer- 
marthenshire,  and  himself  at  one  time  Master  of  the  Free 
School  at  Caermarthen,  was  elevated  to  his  place  ;  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Laud,  who  had  noticed  him  as  "  a 
useful  man,  and  zealous  of  the  Church,"  and  had  procured  for 
him  his  Doctorate.  He  was  of  Hart  Hall  and  Jesus  College*, 
Oxford  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  articles  in  the  impeachment  of 
the  Primate,  that  Bishop  Owen,  with  his  connivance,  had  en- 
dosed  the  South  yard  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Oxford, 
and  built  a  porch,  amongst  the  carvings  of  which  was  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  with  a  babe  in  her  arms.  This  was  at  his  own 
charge,  for  he  was  somewhat  wealthy.  Complaints  against 
him,  as  well  as  several  other  Bishops,  went  up,  in  1641,  to  the 
Long  Parliament ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who,  having  signed 
the  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  in  their  ab- 
sence, were  sent  to  the  Tower.  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
bar  for  this,  and  charged  with  treason,  he  said  that  he  had 
signed  through  ignorance  and  indiscretion.  He  paid  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  composition,  and  died  about  three  years  after, 
having  endowed  his  old  School  at  Caermarthen  with  thirty 
pounds  a  year.  At  his  death,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  sixty  ; 
and  he  left  the  nation  in  arms,  and  the  Church  dismantled  and 
tottering. 

The  ecclesiastical  edifices,  also,  could  not  but  hasten  to  de- 
cay, during  the  sixteen  years  of  confusion  which  ensued.  We 
can  imagine  how  desolate  must  have  been,  beyond  others,  the 
lonely  village  Cathedral  at  Llandaff,  where  no  popular  preacher 
could  gather  a  multitude,  and  the  familiar,  majestic  sounds  of 
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the  Liturgical  services  were  silent.  During  that  period,  the 
piety  and  moderation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  David's,  Hugh 
Lloyd,  had  found  some  favor,  even  from  the  opponents  of 
his  Order.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  servitor  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  had  then  become  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
the  College  of  the  Welsh;  for  he  was  from  Cardiganshire, 
and  had  afterwards  been  Bector  of  two  parishes  in  Glamor* 
ganshire.  Deprived  of  his  place,  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  he  was  reduced  to  close  expedients  for  their  subsistence, 
and  published  at  this  time  a  Latin  schoolbook.  But,  in  his 
later  elevation,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  lived 
then  not  less  to  his  satisfaction  than  as  Bishop  of  Llanda£ 
To  that  See  he  was  consecrated  in  November,  1660,  six  months 
after  the  Bestoration  ;  and  there,  for  seven  years,  in  primitive 
piety,  and  with  paternal  moderation,  he  presided,  among  his 
countrymen.  In  1662,  he  published  a  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of 
his  Diocese,  at  a  time  when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  the 
cause  of  much  dissension  and  distress  ;  but  he  was  not  inclined 
to  rigid  measures,  nor  to  retaliation.  At  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-three,  he  assumed  his  Episcopal  charge ;  and  in  the 
summer  of  1667,  at  fourscore,  was  laid  with  his  predecessors, 
probably  at  Matheme. 

The  Archdeacon,  Francis  Davies,  who  was  bom  and  had  been 
beneficed  within  the  Diocese,  and  had  also  been  a  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  now  succeeded,  and,  like  Bishop  Lloyd,  sur- 
vived seven  years..  Under  the  Commonwealth,  he  had  kept 
a  school,  and  afterwards,  going  up  to  London,  had  been 
Chaplain  to  that  good  Countess  of  Peterborough,  who  shel- 
tered the  old  age  of  the  saintly  Archbishop  Usher.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Catechism  explanatory  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  the  Creed  ;  and  it  was  by  such  works,  that  the  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  were  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the 
rural  population.  His  grave  is  at  Llandaff  Cathedral.  He 
was  one  among  the  many  Bishops  of  the  times  of  the  Stuart 
sovereigns,  who  died  unmarried. 

The  Welsh  surnames  are  little  distinctive ;  and  thus  it 
happened,  not  only  that  another  Bishop  Lloyd  succeeded  ;  but 
that,  while  he  was  upon  the  bench,  three  other  Bishops  of  the 
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same  surname,  and  one,  who  beaides  had  the  same  Christian 
name,  received  Consecration  ;  and  that  a  Bishop  Lloyd  within 
that  time  presided  over  each  of  the  four  Welch  Dioceses ;  this 
William  Lloyd  at  Llandaff,  another  William  at  St.  Asaph, 
Humphrey  at  Bangor  and  John  at  St.  David's.  Of  these,  the 
first  had  been  a  curate  at  Deptford  ;  and,  being  an  active  and 
laborious  man,  was,  in  1678,  transferred  from  Llandaff  to 
Peterborough. 

Through  the  next  twenty-seven  years,  while  Charles  the 
Seooxid  dishonored  his  crown  and  people  by  his  profligacy ; 
iriiile  his  broths  assailed  the  Liberties  and  the  Beligion  of 
England  through  the  great  shock  of  the  Bevolution,  the  tri- 
nmjdbs  of  Marlborough,  and  the  warm  dissensions  that  afflicted 
die  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  William 
Beaw  presided  obscurely.  In  early  life,  he  had  been  ejected 
from  his  Fellowship  at  New  College,  Oxford,  for  bearing  arms 
in  tiie  Royal  cause  ;  and  his  College  had  presented  him  to  the 
^caiage  of  Adderbury,  near  Oxford.  He  must  have  been 
somewhat  advanced  in  years  when  he  was  raised  to  the  Episco- 
pate, and  a  very  old  man  when  he  died  ;  and  although  he  took 
the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  his  sympathies  were  with  that 
large  portion  of  the  Clergy,  who  still  favored  the  cavaliar  senti- 
ments of  his  earlier  days. 

At  the  death  of  Bishop  Beaw,  in  1706,  John  Tyler,  Dean  of 
Hereford,  was  placed  over  the  neighboring  Diocese,  and  pre- 
sided eighteen  years  without  translation.  The  Cathedral,  in 
•  the  mean  time,  had  become  so  dilapidated,  that  there  was  a 
nunor  of  a  design  to  transfer  the  See  to  Cardiff.  But  it  was 
not  an  age  when  the  interests  of  the  Church  could  arouse  any 
Tery  zealous  effort ;  and  in  Wales,  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Dissenters,  appealing  to  the  warm  feelings  of  the 
people,  in  their  own  tongue,  became  prosperous  and  prevailed. 

The  office  of  Treasurer  of  St.  David's  was  held  in  1724  by 
Robert  Clavering,  a  learned  man.  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  that  university, 
Afl  long  before  as  1705,  he  had  edited  a  treatise  of  Maimonides. 
He  was  now  made  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  but,  after  four  years, 
translated  to  Peterborough. 
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To  the  next  Bishop,  Pope  has  alludecL 

**  Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well ; 
A  simple  Quaker,  or  a  Quaker's  wife, 
Outdo  Uandaff  in  doctrine,  jea,  in  life." 

This  was  John  Norris,  who,  after  being  Dean  of  Wells,  was 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  from  1728  to  1738,  and  then  died  with  an 
irreproachable  name.  His  son,  who  was  Chancellor  of  Llan- 
daff, Hereford  and  Dunham,  and  who  published  a  translation 
of  Justinian's  Institutes,  left  at  his  death  in  1796,  the  btdk 
of  a  large  fortune  to  public  charities  in  London. 

The  next  two  Bishops  were  men  who  were  destined  for 
more  conspicuous  Bishoprics ;  but  whose  names  and  stations 
only  are  remembered.  One  was  Matthias  Mawson,  who  had 
been  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
consecrated  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  and  waited  no  longer  than 
for  the  first  vacancy  in  any  other  See ;  and  then,  in  1740,  was 
translated  to  Chichester. 

The  other,  John  Gilbert,  remained  longer.  He  had  been  a 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  a  Parish  in  Devon- 
shire, and  Dean  of  Exeter.  It  was  the  period  when  Ecclesias- 
tical Honors  were  made  most  subservient  to  purposes  of  State, 
tmd  to  political  and  family  connections ;  and  his  promotion, 
which  carried  him  from  Llandaff  to  Salisbury,  and  from  Salis- 
bury to  the  Northern  Primacy,  may  have  been  aided  by  his 
marriage  to  the  only  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Harborough. 

From  1748  to  1755,  Edward  Cresset  presided,  a  wealthy  man, 
though  not  a  wealthy  Prelate.  He,  too,  had  been  a  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  had  married  into  the  family  of  Pelham, 
then  at  the  height  of  political  power.  As  he  had  a  large  estate 
in  the  Diocese  of  Hereford,  he  was  the  more  readily  raised  to 
the  Deanery  of  that  Cathedral ;  and  when  he  was  transferred 
to  that  of  the  adjoining  Diocese  of  Llandaff,  he  attempted, 
with  honorable  zeal,  some  extensive  and  expensive  repairs  in 
its  dilapidated  structure.  The  false  taste  of  the  time,  indeed, 
marred  the  excellence  of  the  undertaking,  by  intermingling  the 
Grecian  portico  and  Ionic  pilasters  with  the  Gothic  and  Nor- 
man arches. 
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TJnless,  indeed,  the  Prelate  himself  had  a  large  patrimony,  he 
<^\ild  BO  little  be  expected  to  build  up  his  Cathedral,  that  even 
th.e  expenditures  of  his  station  necessarily  exceeded  his  revenues. 
The  Beotorship  of  Bedwas  had  therefore  been  long  annexed  to 
tlxe  Bishopric ;  and  Bishop  Richard  Newcome,  who  succeeded, 
on  the  death  of  Cresset,  held  that  also  of  Whitchurch,  in 
Sliropshire.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
stnd  a  Prebendary  of  Windsor,  and  in  1761  was  translated  to 
"the  See  of  St.  Asaph. 

John  Ewer,  an  Eton  Scholar,  afterwards  Fellow  of  King's 

CoDege,  Cambridge,  travelled  with   the  gallant  Marquis  of 

Granby.     The  patronage  of  the  great  Butland  family,  made 

liim  Bector  of  Bottesford,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Windsor ;  and, 

^thout  other  distinction,  he  became  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and, 

in  1769,  of  Bangor. 

The  succession  of  Prelates  at  Llandaff  has  since  been  far 
more  eminent.  Shute  Barrington,  the  youngest  of  six  sons  of 
the  first  Viscount  Barrington,  passed  from  Eton  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  from  a  Fellowship  there,  to  a  Canonry  of 
Christ  Church,  and  was  also  a  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Chap- 
lain to  George  the  Second  and  George  the  Third.  To  his  mar- 
riage to  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  though  he  was 
early  left  a  widow  and  childless,  and  to  the  position  of  his 
brother,  who  was,  successively,  Secretary  of  War  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  may  have  owed  his  first  elevation  : 
the  regard  of  the  King  secured  the  rest.  In  youth,  he  was  not 
porous,  and  he  early  sustained  an  operation  for  the  stone ; 
yet  his  was  the  longest  Episcopal  Life  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  for,  he  was  consecrated  at  thirty-five,  and 
died  at  ninety-one.  Of  these  fifty-six  years,  thirteen,  from 
1769  to  1782,  were  passed  in  the  See  of  Llandaff,  whence  he 
^as  translated  to  Salisbury.  The  year  after  his  Consecration 
^as  that  of  his  second  marriage,  which  was  to  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Berkeley  William  Guise,  of  Gloucestershire.  Not  long 
after,  he  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  prevention 
of  marriage  between  a  divorced  adulteress  and  her  convicted 
paramour  ;  but  it  had  the  same  ill  success  which  has  attended 
every  similar  endeavor.     Within  his  Diocese,  he  founded  the 
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Monmoutlishire  Clergy  Charity.  The  appearance  of 
Barrington,  exceedingly  venerable  in  his  old  age,  had  alwa^ys 
been  majestic  ;  and,  with  his  dignity  of  birth  and  character, 
his  intrepidity  and  energy,  may  have  aided  an  impression  whicli 
accorded  ill  with  the  beneficent  tenor  of  his  Episcopate.  Thna, 
in  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  a  poem  of  renown  in  its  day> 
the  line  is  found,  as  expressive  of  an  impossibility  :— ^ 

"  Or  Barrington  be  meek,  or  Watson  dulL'' 

Never,  indeed,  except  as  an  example  of  impossibilities,  we^^ 
dullness  and  the  name  of  Bichard  Watson  united.    It  is       ^ 
name  to  be  r^arded  with  some  admiration,  but  with  muc   ^ 
more  of  pain  and  regret ;  admiration  for  powerful  abilities  am 
astonishing  versatility ;  pain,  that  they  added  little  to  the 
fulness  of  the  Prelate;  and  regret,  that  either  the  station  ocT-^ 
the  man  had  not  been  other  than  they  were,  that  so  they  mighf"    " 
have  been  in  harmony.     Twenty-eight  years  before,  he  ha(^^ 
come  up  to  Cambridge  from  the  grammar-school  of  Nevershamj 
in  Westmoreland,  of  which  his  father  was  the  Master,  and  a1 
seventeen  had  obtained  the  place  of  a  sizer,  or  poor  scholar,  a1 
Trinity  College.     His  reserved  and  simple  manners,  his  blu< 
yam  stockings,  and  coarse,  mottled,  Westmoreland  coat,  mighl:? 
be  passed  for  a  while  with  neglect,  but  not  long.    When  he  had. 
been  at  Cambridge  six  months,  he  was  asked,  at  an  examina- 
tion, whether  Clarke  had  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  an 
infinite  succession  of  changeable,  dependent  beings;  and  he 
coolly  answered  "  no,"  and  proceeded  to  unfold  what  seemed 
a  fallacy  in  the  argument.    His  mathematical  proficiency  won 
him  a  Scholarship ;  he  was  second  Wrangler ;  obtained  a  Fel* 
lowship ;  and  in  1764,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  Chemisty,  he 
aspired  to  the  vacant  Professorship,  obtained  it,  and  with  it 
almost  immediately  obtained,  by  his  industry  and  genius,  a 
high  renown  as  a  lecturer.    At  thirty-four,  with  almost  as  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  Theology,  he  sought  and  obtained,  in  the  same 
manner,  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity.     The  depressed 
state  of  Natural  and  of  Theological  Science  at  the  University, 
as  well  as  the  great  ability  of  the  man,  are  attested  by  such  a 
career.     "  With  no  prejudice  against  the  Church  of  England, 
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Eld  no  predilection  for  it,  but  a  sincere  regard  for  the  Chnrch 
E  Christ/'  is  his  own  description  of  his  opinions,  at  the  time 
"lien  he  b^an  to  teach  the  future  teachers  of  English  Theol- 
^.  He  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  alone ;  but  his  fitness  for 
:i6  office  of  an  interpreter  was  not  eminent.  The  truth  was, 
bat  the  close  alliance  between  Education  and  the  Church  had 
ushed  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  ministry,  a  man  of  pro- 
igious  strength  of  understanding,  of  perfect  fearlessness,  and 
f  boundless  independence,  without  a  taste  for  Christian  Learn- 
3g,  and  without  deep  and  practical  sentiments  of  Christian 
Duty.  His  Religious  opinions  wer6  very  negative ;  he  would 
uite  cleansed  the  Church  from  what  remained,  as  he  said,  of 
?opery  and  Calvinism ;  he  would  not  subscribe  to  the  Society 
br  the  Propagation  of  the  Gt)spel ;  and,  though  certainly 
tot  a  Socinian,  he  vindicated  the  title  of  Unitarians  to  be 
'^spected  as  fellow-Christians.  ^^  His  majestic  and  command- 
Jig  figure,''  we  are  told,  "  his  terrific  countenance,  his  deep, 
Bonorous  voice,  the  uninterrupted  tenor  of  his  sentences,  and 
Ae  boldness  and  originality  of  his  sentiments,"  attracted  many 
undergraduates  to  his  lectures ;  and  even  his  excessive  con- 
fidence had  its  charm,  in  a  monotonous  period  of  the  Ec- 
desiastical  System.  **  Those  Scotch  metaphysicians,"  said  he, 
Ml  one  lecture,  "  I  have  never  read,  nor  shall  read ;  what, 
therefore,  he  may  have  said,  I  know  not ;  but  I  will  say  what 
he  ought  to  have  said."  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  Westmoreland ;  and,  at  a  time  when  it  required 
nearly  all  that  he  possessed,  he  paid  the  debts  of  his  deceased 
brother.  Through  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  he 
received  the  benefice  of  Knaptoft,  in  Leicestershire ;  and  his 
Diocesan,  Bishop  Keene,  gave  him  that  of  Northwold,  in  Nor- 
folk; and,  probably,  from  regard  to  his  office  in  the  Univer- 
sity, he  was  made,  in  1780,  Archdeacon  of  Ely.  It  was  also 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  had  been 
his  pupil,  that  he  was  raised,  in  the  following  year,  to  the 
Episcopate  of  Llandaff.  At  that  time,  Lord  Shelboume  was 
*tthe  head  of  the  ministry,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  also 
^ded  the  promotion  of  Watson ;  and  both  these  noblemen  fa- 
vored the  Unitarian  doctrines.  Lord  Shelboume  expected  the 
^d  of  80  powerful  a  pen  in  the  defence  of  his  administration ; 
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but  he  was  disappointed.     Watson  was  neither  a  political  par- 
tisan nor  a  faithful  pastor.     With  his  left  hand,  indeed,  he 
spread  the  broad  shield  of  his  Apologies  between  Chi-istianity 
and  the  attacks  of  Gibbon  and  Paine ;  while,  with  his  right, 
he  pushed  forth  sermons  and  pamphlets  on  the  liberal  side  in 
politics.     But  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  humble  See,  and, 
after  in  vain  proposing  a  plan  for  equalizing  the  revenues  of 
the  Prelates,  retired  much  from  public  life,  and  abandoned 
some  of  his  highest  duties.     Betaining  his  Professorship,  he 
published,  in  1785,  his  somewhat  remarkable  collection  of  Theo- 
logical Tracts,  for  the  use  of  students  in  Divinity.     His  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Bible  ran  through  fifty  editions;  the  few  Sermons 
which  he  published  were  compositions  of  almost  matchless 
vigor ;  and  he  printed  many  Charges,  which  were  read  through- 
out the  Kingdom.     But  having,  in  1786,  received,  by  bequest    , 
from  one  of  his  pupils,  an  estate  of  twenty-thousand  pounds,  he 
purchased  Calgarth  Park,  a  beautiful  seat  in  the  lake  country 
of  Westmoreland ;  and,  pleading  the  want  of  an  Episcopal 
residence  in  his  Diocese,  never,  for  thirty  years,  lived  at  all  ' 
within  its  borders.      He    surrounded  himself   with  planta* 
tions  of  larches  ;  and,  as  they  grew  up,  he  used  to  say,  that, 
with  the  poorest  Bishopric,  he  had  made  himself  the  richest  - 
Bishop  in  England.     In  the  House  of  Lords,  he  upheld  the 
claim  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  regency,  with  full  powers ; 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  its  beginning, 
and  of  Beform  in  England,  and  voted  for  peace  with  France: 
yet,  afterward,  he  published  a  patriotic  Address  to  the  people 
of  Britain ;  and,  in  the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  he  poured  forth 
a  bold  and  heroic  eloquence.     He  wrote  on  the  expediency  of 
revising  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  ;  he  would  have  abolished 
the  disabilities  of  Dissenters  ;  he  extolled  their  ministers,  and 
was  honored,  in  return,  even  where  there  was  least  agreement 
of  doctrine;  and  he  was  once  even  called,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  "  a  Dissenting  Bishop."     But,  the  manly  advocate  of 
Christianity  was  egotistic,  argumentative,  secular,  ambitious, 
arrogant,  and  disappointed,  though  independent;  and  when  the 
traveller  who  came,  not  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  but  to 
those  of  Windermere,  obtained  access  to  the  non-resident  Pre- 
late, he  saw  a  dignified  but  vain  old  man ; — ^a  delightful  coni- 
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panion,  yet  insufferably  full  of  himself;  wielding  over  bis 
household  the  despotism  of  long  selfishness.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  the  State  was  satisfied,  and  he  never  obtained  the 
translation  which  he  sought ;  but  was  longer  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  than  any  of  his  predecessors  since  the  Reformation.  Af- 
ter writing  his  own  memoirs,  he  withdrew  his  pen  from  compo- 
sition ;  but  preserved  his  faculties,  unharmed  by  two  slight 
strokes  of  paralysis.  The  last  sentence  which  he  ever  wrote  on 
any  religious  or  literary  subject,  was,  probably,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  advertisement  of  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  in 
1815 ;  xngruit  senecttts,  appropinqtuit  mors,  et  melioris  cevi  dies, 
CUM  hcec  clarius  elucebunt ;  ^^  old  age  gathers  around,  death 
approaches,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  life,  when  these  things 
shall  shine  forth  more  clearly."  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1816, 
he  expired,  leaving  six  children,  of  whom  one  was  a  Prebend- 
ary of  Llandaff  and  of  Wells. 

The  Bishopric  was  then  given  to  the  hardiest  polemic,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  learned  Theologian  of  his  generation ;  Her- 
bert Marsh,  at  that  time  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge.  Like  Watson,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Clergyman, 
the  Vicar  of  Faversham,  in  Kent ;  like  him,  was  entered  as  a 
sizer^  obtained  mathematical  distinction,  and  was  second 
Wrangler.  After  obtaining  a  Fellowship  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, he  went  abroad,  in  1785,  and  sat  down  at  Leipsic;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  University;  and,  for  many  years,  ap- 
plied himself  to  study  under  the  most  learned  guides  of  Ger- 
many. When  the  Continent  was  in  a  blaze  of  war,  he  wrote 
an  Historical  View  of  the  Policies  of  England  and  France, 
which  he  published  at  Leipsic,  in  English  and  in  German  ; 
and,  returning  to  England  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt,  declined, 
at  first,  but  afterwards  accepted,  a  pension.  The  fruits  of  his 
vtudies  appeared,  when  he  began  his  Lectures  at  Cambridge  ; 
the  first  Divinity  Lectures  ever  read  there  in  English.  He 
had  previously  published  his  Letters  to  Travis,  on  the  disputed 
passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  and  his  translations 
of  Michaelis.  His  own  Dissertation,  which  he  now  added,  on 
the  origin  and  composition  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  in  which 
he  supposed  a  common  document  to  lie  at  their  foundation, 
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was  attacked  by  Bishop  Bandolph,  and  defended  by  its  author. 
These  controversies  with  Travis  and  Randolph  were  followed 
by  one  with  Belshaw ;  by  another  on  the  educational  systems 
of  Bell  and  Lancaster  ;  and  by  another  against  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  which  his  own  share  was  eight  or  nine  pamphlets,  and 
his  position,  that  to  give  the  Bible  without  the  Prayer  Book, 
was  a  dangerous  sacrifice  to  the  Dissenters.     He  was  a  very 
acute  and  ingenious  controversialist,  and  his  erudition  and 
frankness  commanded  respect ;  but  he  was  rather  overbearing, 
and  not  well  acquainted  with  the  modes  of  persuading  man- 
kind, and  was  better  fitted  for  accurate  and  logical  distinctions, 
than  for  the  patient  examination  of  evidence.     Somewhat  sin- 
gularly, too,  he  blended  a  strong  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of 
Ecclesiastical  Authority,  with  a  tendency,  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  if  not  to  the  latitudinarianism  of  Germany, 
yet,  certainly,  not  to  the  literal  strictness  and  confiding  piety 
of  the  older  divines.     At  the  age  of  fifty,  he  was  married  to 
the  daughter  o^  a  gentleman,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  mer- 
chant at  Leipsic.     His  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome,  published  in  1815,  was  better  received 
than  his  HoraB  Pelasgicae  of  the  following  year,  when  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  Llandaff,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.     With  the 
Episcopate,  he  received  also  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's ;  and 
even  his  opponents  acknowledged  the  debt  which  was  due  for 
the  impulse  given  by  him  to  Theological  Studies,  an  impube 
aided  by  his  manner  of  speaking,  his  glistening  eye,  distinct 
articulation,  and  vivid,  extemporaneous  air.     Three  years  later, 
he  was  transferred  to  Peterborough;  but,  in  neither  Diocese, 
though  the  ripeness  of  the  scholar  and  the  system  of  the  Pro- 
fessor were  united  with  great  energy  of  character,  could  all  these 
qualities  form  the  best  of  shepherds. 

Still  purer  praises  attended  the  next  Bishop,  William  Van 
Mildert.  The  grandson  of  a  Dutch  emigrant  and  the  son  of 
a  London  shopkeeper,  he  passed  fi-om  Merchant  Taylor's  school 
to  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  held  two  or  thiee  curacies;  was 
pre43ented  by  his  cousin  to  the  benefice  of  Bradden  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  the  year  after,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  was  nom- 
inated, by  the  Grocer's  Company,  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Mary- 
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le-Bow  in  London.  In  1804,  he  preached  the.  Boyle  lectures 
on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidelity.  Archbishop  Sutton 
gave  him  the  Vicarage  of  Fanningham  in  Kent;  the  benchers 
of  Liincoln's  Inn  elected  him,  in  1812,  to  the  honorable  post 
of  their  Preacher;  in  the  following  year  he  added  to  this,  the 
B^ns  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Oxford;  and,  in  1814,  was 
the  Bampton  Lecturer,  taking,  for  his  subject,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  General  Principles  of  Scriptural  Interpretation.  Deep 
learning,  accurate  thought,  clearness  of  understanding  and  de- 
cision of  judgment,  prepared  him  to  be  the  editor  of  Waterland, 
and  the  representative  and  ornament  of  what  might  be  termed 
the  School  of  Waterland.  When  he  preached,  a  certain  for- 
mality and  restraint,  with  which  he  began,  ceased  as  he  warmed 
with  his  theme,  until  he  poured  forth  a  rich  stream  of  manly 
eloquence.  He  had  a  strongly  reverential  and  conservative  feel- 
ing toward  the  Church  and  its  Doctrines;  while  his  life  was 

ure  from  pride  and  selfishness;  and  it  was  with  general  appro- 
bation, that,  after  he  had  held  the  See  of  Llandaff  and  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  seven  years,  he  was  translated  to  the 
more  elevated  dignity  of  Durham. 

His  successor,  Charles  Bichard  Sumner,  was  designated,  as 
was  believed,  by  the  personal  esteem  of  George  the  Fourth. 
He  was  of  a  priestly  family,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
Provostships  of  Harrow  and  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
a  former  generation;  and  his  father  was  Vicar  of  Kenil worth. 
Through  his  mother  he  was  remotely  allied  to  the  family  of  Wil- 
berforce,  and  he  embraced  the  principles  which  in  his  youth 
w«e  associated  with  that  honored  name.  He  was  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and,  in  due  time,  became  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury  and  of  Worcester,  and  a  Canon  of  Windsor.  His 
shining  parts,  graceful  elevation  and  refined  manners  attracted 
the  King,  who  made  him  his  Chaplain,  Librarian  and  Histori- 
ographer; and  heard,  favored,  and  rewarded,  the  most  faithful 
and  fervent  exhibitions  of  the  Gospel.  A  work  on  the  minis- 
terial character  of  Christ,  which  he  published,  could  not  but 
have  a  blessed  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  younger  clergy; 
an  influence  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  practical  writings  of 
his  brother,  the  future  Primate.    When  the  Latin  treatise  of 
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Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine  was  discovered,  he  was  enjoined 
by  the  King  to  translate  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  press;  an 
oflSce  which  he  ably  and  elegantly  fulfilled.  At  the  age  of  but 
thirty-six,  he  was  nominated  to  the  See  of  Llandaff;  but,  only 

.  a  year  after,  was  at  once  translated  to  the  eminent  Diocese  of 
Winchester,  now  embracing  a  large  part  of  the  Metropolis. 
During  his  year  at  Llandaff,  he  published  a  Charge,  which  flowed 
from  a  warm  and  pastoral  heart;  and  in  which  he  deplored  the 
slender  supply  of  Church  Accommodations  and  Ministerial  Ser- 
vices for  that  great  population  which  almost  at  once  had  sprung 
up  in  the  mining  regions  of  South  Wales. 

An  able  successor  received  from  his  hands  the  task  of  meet- 
ing this  necessity,  and  at  once,  though  also  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
took  a  house  within  his  Diocese,  and  became  an  efficient  resi- 
dent Prelate.  Edward  Copleston  was  also  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, the  Rector  of  Offwell  in  Devonshire,  who  lived  to  see  tike 
elevation  of  his  son  and  pupil.  Young  Copleston  came  to  Ox- 
ford, fresh  from  the  instructions  of  his  father  alone,  and  entered 
on  an  Academic  career  of  unsurpassed  brilliancy.  He  gained  a 
Scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  from  an  unusual  number 
of  competitors;  he  won  prizes  in  Latin  verse  and  English  prose. 
Oriel  College  went  beyond  its  own  candidates,  to  offer  him  a 
Fellowship,  and  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry,  and  Pro- 
vost of  that  College,  which,  under  his  administration,  became 

-  a  centre  of  the  best  scholarship  of  Oxford.  There  were 
Whately,  Arnold,  Keble,  Newman,  Hawkins,  Hampden;  and 
the  amiable,  enlightened  and  unprejudiced  Provost  presided 
with  a  happy  control  over  the  conflict  of  tendencies,  various, 
but  all  earnest.     His  "  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity 

■'  and  Predestination,"  was  welcomed  as  the  calm  reasoning  of  a 
peculiarly  sound  and  candid  mind,  and  a  model  of  philosophi- 
cal discussion  in  Religion.  He  published  also  his  "Prelections" 
as  Professor  of  Poetry,  and  several  University  pamphlets.  In 
1826,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Chester,  and,  entering  on  his  Epis- 
copate in  the  following  year,  he  sustained,  like  his  immediate 
predecessor,  the  Bible  and  Church  Missionary  Societies;  re- 
corded his  vote  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholic  relief,  though  ha 
had  mildly  opposed  it  at  first;  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
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form;  and  against  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universi- 
ti^.  As  the  intimate  friend  of  Earl  Dudley,  he  published  the 
correspondence  of  that  nobleman,  and  paid  a  just  tribute  to  his 
talents.  In  his  latter  days,  his  protest  against  these  all  but 
Popish  errors,  which  had  lifted  their  heads  in  his  own  Oxford, 
became  both  sorrowful  and  indignant:  and  one  of  his  last  pub- 
lic acts,  was  a  protest  against  the  grant  to  Ma)Tiooth.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  of  October,  1849,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three,  and  he  died  without  a  family.  He  was 
buried  in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  where  no  Bishop  had  been  laid 
within  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  years. 

The  choral  service  had  long  been  extinct  at  Llandaff,  and,  in 
the  remnant  of  the  Cathedral,  a  parish  held  its  worship.  Un- 
der the  recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
however,  it  was  determined  that  the  next  Bishop  should  enjoy 
an  adequate  revenue  without  other  preferment;  and,  when  the 
vacancy  was  to  be  now  supplied,  a  warm  desire  was  heard  that 
the  new  Prelate  might  be  a  Welshman,  and  able  to  preach  in 
the  language  of  the  Principality.  This  was  partly  accomplished 
m  the  selection  of  Alfred  Ollivant,  Begins  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity at  Cambridge,  who,  though  not  a  native  of  Wales,  yet, 
having  long  held  the  oflSce  of  Principal  of  Lampeter  College, 
knew  well  the  Cimbric  tongue  and  the  Cambrian  wants  and 
spirit.  While  he  addressed  congregations  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, he  applied  himself,  with  evangelical  faithfulness,  to  the 
task  of  stirring  up  his  Charge  to  the  relief  of  the  crying  spir- 
itual necessities  of  a  population,  too  much  neglected  and  in 
danger  of  alienation  from  the  Church  of  their  country,  and 
perhaps  from  the  Religion  of  the  Gospel. 
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Art.  v.— how  SHALL  WE   READ  « THE  NICENE 

CREED?" 

"T  Then  shall  be  read  the  Apostles'  or  Nicene  Creed;  unless  one 
of  them  hath  been  read  immediately  before  in  the  Morning  Service." 

Mubric  171  Communion  Service. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  is  a  law- 
ful and  living  branch  of  Christ's  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church.  More  than  this,  it  is  the  lawful  and  National 
Church,  by  Divine  appointment,  of  the  land  in  which  we  dwelL 
No  other  Christian  body  can  successfully  compete  with  it,  in  its 
claims  to  the  allegiance  of  American  Christians.  The  erroneous 
tenets  of  the  Tridentine  Missions,  and  the  unsettled  doubt 
concerning  the  validity  of  Moravian  Orders,  render  those  bodies 
(the  only  ones  which  have  rival  claims),  decidedly  our  inferiors 
in  Catholicity  and  Orthodoxy.  It  is  then  our  mission,  as  a  Na- 
tional Church,  to  secure  and  preserve  to  America  the  Nicene 
Faith.  If  that  great  symbol  of  true  orthodoxy  has  been  mis- 
read or  mis-interpreted  in  Rome,  or  Paris,  or  London,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  continue  to  be  abused  in  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago.  It  is  true,  (as  the  Preface  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  deblares)  that  to  "  the  Church  of 
England  the  P.  E.  Church  in  these  States  is  indebted,  under 
God,  for  her  first  foundation  and  a  long  continuance  of  nursing 
care  and  protection."  But  this  has  not  prevented  the  erasure  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  formularies,  the  optional  omis- 
sion of  a  clause  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  other  minor  changes 
in  various  OflOices.  Thus  much  has  been  done,  without  breaking 
Communion  with  the  Mother  Church.  We  do  not  defend  these 
changes;  we  merely  cite  them  to  show  that  every  change  is  not 
of  a  necessity  a  schism.  If  now  we  will  turn  to  our  Articles 
of  Religion,  we  shall  read: — 

Art.   VIIL—Of  the  Creeds. 
The  Nicene  Creed,  and  that  which  is  conamonly  called  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed; 
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for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

This  Nicene  Creed,  we  are  directed  in  the  Communion  Rubric 
(placed  at  the  head  of  this  article),  to  read  publicly  in  the 
Church  on  certain  occasions  of  Public  Worship. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one  which  can  be  easily  verified, 
that  there  happens  to  be,  in  our  Prayer  Book,  no  Creed  which 
is  declared  to  be  "  the  Nicene  Creed."  There  is  indeed  a  Creed 
printed  immediately  after  "the  Apostles',"  and  prefaced  by  the 
Babric,  ^^^  Or  thiSj'  which  commonly  passes  for  "  the  Nicene 
Creed."  But  a  careful  examination  will  show,  that  this  is  neither 
the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  nor  "  the  Nicene  Creed,"  as 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  still  used  by  all 
orthodox  Churches  of  the  East,  as  the  symbol  of  their  ortho- 
doxy. Great  changes  have  befallen  it,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  as 
history  wiU  easily  show. 

It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great 
summoned  the  first  General  Council  of  the  Christian  Church, 
which  met  at  Nicaea  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  325,  and  put  forth 
the  following  Creed,  as  the  final  condemnation  of  the  Arian 
heresy: — 

Flurievofiep  elg  iva  0f  Av,  JlaTiga  navioxQuiogci^  mivTiby  6(}tt7G)v  le  xal 
io^Tuy  TToirji/iv  ;  xal  elg  iva  xuQioy  ^Irjaovv  Xi)iax6yy  x6v  Yli)¥  lov  0£ov,  ycv- 
rt^xfiwju  ix  Tov  [Jaiqug  (iovoysvri^  jovriatiy  tx  ir^s  oUalas  tov  UaTQog,  Qedy 
i*  ^cou,  *Pu)g  kx  (futTdg,  Qedv  6Xr}d^ivoy  ex  &Boi>  dlrj&iyo^^  yBwyb^ivra  od 
noiT^^irxa^  Suoovaiov  t(o  [laxql^  di*  o5  id  n^ivTa  eyiveio,  id  re  iv  tw  o^ 
^ii5  xal  T(k  kv  TJiyri'  xhv  di  r^fiag  ro^g  &tf&Q(xmovg  xai  did.  t^¥  "^fMBiiqav 
atnij(flap  xatsX&ipxa,  xal  aaffxut&ivxa^  xal  ivav&{f>inTf{aavxa  •  na&6vxa, 
xoi  dwaaxdrxa  t^  T^/rr^  '^/^^^  *«i  dyel&6pxa  elg  xoifg  o^{}avovg  •  xal  iqx^H^^' 
tov  TMip  x^poi  ^(bvxag  xal  pexQoCg  •  Kul  elg  to  Flvevfia  xo  Z^yiop.  Toi^g 
a  Uyopxag^  x.  t.  I 

....  "We  believe  in  One  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  only — ^begotten,  that  is, 
of  the  substance  of  the  Father ;  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very 
God  of  very  God :  begotten,  not  made ;  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  both  things  in  heaven  and 
things  on  earth  ;  Who,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
and  was  incarnate,  and  was  made  man ;  suffered,  and  rose  the  third 
day,  and  ascended  into  the  Heavens ;  and  is  coming  again  to  judge 
living  and  dead.  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  those  who  say " 
—{here  follows  the  anathema). 
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Such  was  the  short  and  simple  Creed  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
But  the  heresy  of  Macedonius  (which  denied  the  true  Person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit)  having  arisen,  a  Second  Greneral  Coun- 
cil was  summoned,  which  met  at  Constantinople  in  the  year 
381,  and  completed  the  Creed  of  Christendom  with  the  follow- 
ing articles: — 

T6  K{fQiO¥f  r6  ^(oonoidv,  t6  ix  toD  TJaTQdg  ixTfOQevdfiefOv,  t6  avv  IlarQl 
xal  Yt(o  avfin^oaxvyoC'fiefoy  xal  avvdo^alldjueyov,  t6  laArjaay  dtd.  tC}v  ttqO" 
rpijTWP.  Elg  fitav  dylay  KaxfoXtx^y  xai  dnoaroXtxriy  *ExxXrjalav,  '  OfiO" 
loyovjLtev  ^y  (idnnafia  Big  ^qteaiv  dftagttibk,  n^adoxibfiBv  df&araaiP 
vex^y,  xal  |ai^j'  tou  fiilloywg  alGiyog,  ^jl^ifiv. — "  The  Lord,  the  Life- 
Giver,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  Who  with  Father  and 
Son  together  is  worshipped  and  glorified.  Who  spake  by  the 
Prophets.  .  In  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  ac- 
knowledge One  Baptism  for  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  look  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  lire  of  the  world  to  come.    Amen.'' 

These  two  portions  taken  together,  make  up  the  common  and 
established  Faith  of  Christendom,  the  Niceno-Constantinopoli- 
tan  Creed,  called,  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  and  by  Christians 
subsequently,  "the  Nicene  Creed."  This  is,  undoubtedly,  "the 
Nicene  Creed"  spoken  of  in  our  Kubric  and  Articles.  In  the 
final  version,  established  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  there 
were  a  few  variations  from  the  original  version  of  the  Nicene 
Council,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  (third)  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  at  its  sixth  session, 
July  22,  431,  S.  Cyril  presiding,  solemnly  decreed  (Canon  VII) 
the  inviolability  of  the  Nicene  Faith.  The  ordinary  reader 
can  find  the  original  Greek  of  this  Canon  in  Macaulay's  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  14. 

"  The  Holy  Synod  decrees  that  it  is  permitted  to  no  one  to  offer, 
or  to  write,  or  compose,  another  Faith  oesides  (naqd)  that  defined 
by  the  Holy  Fathers  assembled  in  Nicsea  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Ajid  those  daring  to  compose  another  Faith,  or  to  bring  forward 
or  offer  it  to  those  wishing  to  turn  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
from  Hellenism  or  Judaism,  or  any  other  heresy  whatsoever,  if 
Bishops,  shall  be  thrust  out  of  their  Episcopate ;  if  Clergy,  fix)m 
their  Clerical  office ;  and  if  laymen,  shall  be  anathematizeo." 

We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  solemn  warning  against 
the  tampering  of  ivdividuaU  with  the  Faith.     But  it  is  absurd 
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to  argue  (as  Stanley  does)  tkat  the  Clialcedoman  Creed  violated 
the  Ephesian  Canon.  One  Greneral  Council  cannot  bind  its 
luccessorSy  any  more  than  one  Congress  can  pass  laws  incapable 
of  amendment. 

A  Congress  has  no  right  to  violate  the  Constitution;  nor  a 
General  Council  the  "  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." Within  these  limits,  a  true  and  undisputed  Gteneral 
Council,  assembling  to-day,  might  mould  the  Nicene  Symbol 
into  any  form  which  the  interests  of  the  common  Faith  de- 
manded. But  we  question  the  right  of  Pope,  Patriarch,  or 
local  Synod  to  do  this,  without  prejudice  to  the  Vllth  Canon 
of  Ephesus. 

The  (fourth)  Gteneral  Council,  which  met  at  Chalcedon  in 
the  year  451,  exercised  its  right  of  remoulding  the  Creed  by 
omitting  the  phrases  "  Begotten,  that  is,  of  the  substance  of 
the  Father;  God  of  God," — "  both  things  in  heaven  and  things 
on  earth," — with  the  anathema;  and  it  added  the  words  and 
phrases,  "  of  heaven  and  earth,  and," — "  Begotten  of  the 
Father  before  all  worlds," — "  from  the  heavens," — "  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Mary  the  Virgin," — "  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius 
Pilate," — "  and  was  buried," — "  according  to  the  Scriptures," 
—"and  is  sitting  oathe  right  hand  of  the  Father," — "  with 
glory," — "  of  Whose  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  The 
Nicene  Creed  thus  changed,  and  with  the  additions  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  solemnly  confirmed  at  Chalcedon,  and  has  never 
been  changed  by  any  later,  undisputed  General  Council.  And 
thus  we  are  bound  to  recite  it,  if  we  would  not  incur  the  con- 
demnation of  Ephesus. 

But  the  Creed  in  our  Prayer  Book,  which,  very  properly,  is 
not  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  but  is  labelled,  ^^^Or  this" 
varies  from  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  in  several  particulars. 
With  the  exception  of  the  (apparently  accidental)  omission 
of  the  word  Holy  before  the  word  "  Catholic,"  it  is  a  literal 
translation  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which 
has  been  used  for  eight  or  nine  centuries  in  the  Papal 
Churches  of  the  West.  The  most  important  of  these  altera- 
tions, is  the.  famous  addition  of  FiLiOQUE^in  the  Article  which 
treats  of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The  history  of 
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this  innoYation,  was  thus  given  in  brief  on  the  floor  of  our  last 
General  Convention. 

"  At  the  third  Council  of  Ephesus,  called  and  being  general 
in  its  character,  a  decree  waq^  passed,  declaring  that  whoever 
should  hereafter  propose,  or  propound,  or  make,  any  other  Creed 
than  the  Constantinopolitai^-Nicene  Creed  as  necessary  to  be 
needful  for  salvation  to  any  heathen,  or  Jew,  or  heretic,  con- 
verted to  the  true  Faith,  such  person  so  proposing  it,  if  a  cler- 
CTman,  should  be  deposed,  and  if  a  layman,  anathematized. 
This  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  is  so  imporlanty  thai  I 
venture  to  predict,  that,  if  ever  the  peace  of  Christendom  is  re- 
stored, it  will  he  by  virtue  of  that  decree,  which  I  say  has  never 
been  actually  gainsayed  by  any  Christian  Church.  Some  may 
suppose  that  the  XXXIX  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England 
gainsay  that  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus;  but  they  do  not, 
and  we  have  never  presumed  to  alter  for  the  Christian  world 
any  of  those  XXXIX  Articles,  which  embrace  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Church  in  these  United  States  is  prepared,  on  these  ques- 
tions, to  offer  her  arms  to  all  Christians.  This  Creed,  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan-Nicene,  generally  called  the  Nicene  alone,  did 
not  originally  contain  the  words,  '  and  the  Son,*  in  the  clause 
relative  to  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  subsequently, 
during  one  of  the  middle  centuries,  a  small  Council  in  Spain 
undertook  to  introduce  the  words,  '  and  the  Son,'  commonly 
called  the  Filioque  clause.  Immediately  there  was  a  reclama- 
tion, and  the  Pope  [Leo  III],  hearing  of  the  assumption,  not 
only  rebuked  the  introduction,  but  caused  two  silver  plates  to 
be  put  up,  with  the  clause  omitted."  [A  later  Pope,  how- 
ever, (Nicholas  I),  gave  his  sanction  to  the  innovation.J  "  In 
process  of  time,  the  clause  grew  into  use,  and  became  inserted 
in  the  Creed.  Then  the  Greeks,  basing  their  principle  on  the 
authority  of  the  General  Council,  denied  that  any  addition 
could  be  made  to  the  Creed  without  the  intervention  of  a  Gene- 
ral Council,  of  which  they  must  necessarily,  with  their  three 
(or  four)  patriarchates,  form  a  part.  But  the  evil  still  contin- 
ued, and  a  disruption  was  occasioned,  chiefly  from  that  causey 
between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church."* 

To  the  like  purport  are  the  memorable  words  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  Chester,  whose  treatise  on  the  Creed  is  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  in  all  Anglican  Churches: — 

*  Dr.  H.  M.  Mason's  Speech  on  the  '  Filioque  Memorial,'  1865. 
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"Thus  did  the  Oriental  Church  accuse  the  Occidental,  for  adding 
F'dioque  to  the  Creed,  contrary  to  a  General  Council,  which  had 
prohibited  all  additions,  and  that  without  the  least  pretence  of  the 
authority  of  another  Council ;  and  so  the  schism  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  Church  began  and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended 
until  those  words  Fiuoquk  are  taken  out  of  the  Creed^^ 

The  next  most  important  variation  in  the  English  Creed  (as 
distinguished  from  both  Greek  and  Latin),  is  the  entire  omis- 
sion of  one  of  the  four  notes  of  the  true  Church,  the  word 
Holy.  This  has  never  been  accounted  for,  except  as  an  inex- 
cusable typographical  blunder,  and  would  of  itself  warrant  a 
demand  for  the  revision  of  our  Creed.  The  words  "  God  of 
God,"  which  were  in  the  first  Creed  of  Nicaaa,  were  formally 
omitted  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  By  what  lawful  au- 
thority have  they  been  re-inserted  in  the  Creed?  The  Greek 
standard  uses  the  plural  form  throughout:  ('  We  believe,  etc.') 
—the  Latin  has  changed  it  to  the  singular  number,  rendering  it 
th«eby  less  fit  for  a  Communion  Creed.  The  Greek  says,  "  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  " — the  Latin,  "  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  "  The  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,"  should  read,  "  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  Life."  All  other 
variations  from  the  Greek  are  of  trifling  importance.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  we  wiU  now  give  in  paraUel  columns,  the 
authorized  Greek,  and  our  version  of  it. 


»» 
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Uiarevofiev  cif  tva  Oedv,  UaTcpa  irav-  /believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 

rospuTopa,    Trot^rifv    ovpavov^  koI  yrjg,  mighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 

igarCnf  re    izavruv  Kttl  dopdruv.     Kai  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 

tk  ha  Kvptov  'Iffoovv  Xpiardvy  rbv  vlbv  '   And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 

To6  Beov,  rbv  fiovoyevfj  rbv  Ik  tov  Tlarpdc,  begotten  Son  of  God.    Begotten  of  hia 

ytyjf^^arra    irpb  navruv  tuv  al6vuv'  Father  before  all  worlds;   God  of  God^ 

♦wf  ^«  ♦«Tdf,  Oedv  dXri^tvbv  U  Qeov  dXtf-  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God, 

^tvov  •  yemnr^hfTa^  d  rrotrf^evTa '  dfio-  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 

9wu»  rw  Harpi'  6i*  oh  rdfravTaiyevero*  stance  with  the  Father;  by  Whom  all 

riv  d<'  ^fidc  roi^  dv&p6n<n)^  koI  did  tipf  things  were  made ;  Who,   for  us  men, 

iijttTipav  auTijpiav  KareXdovra  kit  tuv  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down  from 

oipavCv  *  Koi  aapKijdtvTa  ck  TlvevfiaTo^  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  Holy 

'Ayiov  Koi  ViapUiQ  rif^  irapdevov,  koI  iv-  Ghost,   of  the  Virgin  Mary,   and  was 

cySpu^r^avra '     ardvpudhrra    re  inlp  made  man,  and  was  crucified  also  for 


*  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Ylllth  Article  of  the  Creed. 
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coi  ra^evra,  mdi.  awoararra  rif  rpiry  ^pu- 
p^  mora  ruf  ypa^6f'  uu  a:9ey.0wra  ti^ 

Tov  Tlarpoc'  moI  iraXip  ipxofuvop  furu 
66^C  i^vai  ^PToc  Mol  vtKpcix'  oi  n^ 

Kdl  etc  rh  Tlvtvfia  rb'Ayicv,  rb  Kvpiov^ 
rd  ^uoiroidVf  rd  ix.  tov  Tlarpbc  Ixiropevo- 
fuvovf  TO  oirv  IIarp2  Koi  Tly  arinzpooKV-' 
voif/ievov  Kiu  awdo^a^fievov,  Tb  Xa^^av 
diu  T(jv  irpo^tfTtdv.  E2<-  fuoif  'AFIAN. 
KoBo/uicj/v  Mi,  'AiroffTo/MUfV  *EjcK7.iimav. 
*Ofto7jiyovfitv  hf  ^dizTiofia  etc  a^eaiv  ufi^ 
Ofrrtuv,      UpOijdoHMfUv  avdoTcujtv    vex- 

pUV,     KOi     QttfjfV    TOV     fuXXoVTO^    oluVO^. 
^kfUJV, 


fix  as  imder  Pontizis  POate.  He  suf- 
fered and  was  buried;  and  the  third 
daj  %€  rose  again,  aooording  to  the 
Senptnres ;  and  ascended  into  heayen, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  1u  shall  oome  again  with  glory 
to  judge  ho(h  the  quick  and  the  dead ; 
whose  kingdom  shall  hare  no  end. 

And  IbeOert  in  the  Holj  Ghost,  the 
Lord  and  Girer  of  Life,  Who  proceed- 
eth  from  the  Father  and  (ke  Son,  Who 
with  Ihe  Father  and  ihe  Son  together  is 
worshipped  and  glorified,  Who  spake 
bj  the  prophets.  And  J  bdieve  in  one 
♦  •  ♦  »  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 
/  admowledge  one  baptism  for  (he  re- 
mission of  sins ;  And  I  look  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.    Amen. 


On  comparing  these  Creeds  together,  and  noticing  their  dif- 
ferences, great  and  small,  the  candid  and  thoughtful  Churchman 
will  naturally  ask  some  questions. 

1.  Is  the  Creed,  *  ^  Or  this,'  reaUy  and  trtUy  "  the  Nicene 
Creed,''  of  which  mention  is  made  in  our  Article  and  Com- 
munion Office? 

2.  Are  we  not,  in  reciting  it,  perpetually  violating  the  Vllth 
Canon  of  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus,  a  Council,  whose 
binding  authority  the  Church  of  England  and  our  own  fully 
recognize? 

3.  As  long  as  we  persist  in  this  course,  can  we  reasonably 
hope  for  re-union  with  a  very  important  part  of  Christendom? 

4.  Is  it  necessary  for  our  National  Church  to  wait  for  the 
Mother  Church  of  England,  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  parliament,  before  we  venture  to  obey  the  decisions 
of  the  General  Councils,  which  all  recognize? 

These  are  not  (we  trust)  impertinent  questions,  and  we  ex- 
pect the  General  Convention  to  answer  them  for  us.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  license  for  each  individual  clergyman  to  make 
his  own  translation  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  use  in  the  Church. 
And  it  would  be  un-Catholic  to  omit  all  use  of  the  Nicene 
Creed. 
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It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  English  Reformers 
did  not  complete  their  great  work  by  restoring  the  Creed  to  its 
troe  Catholic  form.  England,  at  that  day,  was  too  remote  from 
the  East  to  understand  fully  the  bearings  of  the  Filioque  con- 
troversy. Even  the  Patriarch  Cyril  Lucar  (who  was  rather 
Calvinist  than  Orthodox)  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  or 
r^arded  the  point  at  issue.  The  first  mention  of  it  that  we 
remember,  was  by  the  Commissioners  for  a  review  of  the  English 
Prayer  Book,  in  1689,  who  stated  in  a  note  their  opinion,  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  the  Nicene  Creed  to  satisfy  the 
Greek  Church  and  maintain  Catholic  Communion.  ^^  But  this 
great  and  good  work  miscarried  at  that  time."  It  was  revived 
by  the  non-juring  Prelates,  who  stated,  in  their  proposals  to  the 
Greeks,  "that  they  assented  to  the  Oriental  Faith  in  the  matter 
of  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that,  by  the  Filioque 
clause,  they  meant  no  more  than,  ^Jrom  the  Father  by  the 
805/  " 

To  this,  the  Patriarch  and  Synod  reply,  (Constantinople, 
April  12,  1718),— 

"  We  answer,  that  we  receive  no  other  Rule,  or  Creed,  than 
that  which  was  settled,  and  most  piously  set  forth,  by  the 
first  and  second  holy  General  Council;  in  which  it  was  de- 
creed, that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father;  for  it 
gays,  *  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of 
Lfie,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Therefore  we  receive 
none  who  (idd  the  least  syllable,  (and  the  most  perfect  word 
would  fall  far  short,)  either  by  way  of  insertion,  commentary, 
or  explication  to  this  Holy  Creed,  or  who  take  anything  from  it. 
For,  the  Holy  Fathers,  at  that  time  anathematize  all  such  as 
shall  either  take  from,  or  add  to  it,  any  word  or  syllable." 

"  If  any  one  has  formerly  inserted  any  word,  let  it  be  struck 
ouij  and  let  the  Creed  be  unaltered  as  it  was  first  written,  and 
is,  to  this  day,  after  so  many  years,  read  and  beUeved  by  us. 
Now,  concerning  this  point,  we  thus  believe  that  there  is  a  two- 
fold Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  the  one,  natural,  eternal, 
and  before  time,  according  to  which,  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds 
from  the  Fattier  alone)  and  of  which  it  is  both  written  in  the 
Creed,  and  the  Lord  has  said,  *  the  Comforter,  whom  I  toUl 
SEND  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which 
PROCEEDETH  FROM  THE  Father,"  (John  XV,  26).  The  other 
Procession  is  temporal  and  deputative,  according  to  which,  the 
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^ . . , ,  .ii  externally  sent  forth,  derived,  proceeds  and  flows 
s  .h  I  ho  Father  and  the  Son,  for  the  sanctification  of  the 

-  \>  to  His  temporal  and  outward  Procession,  we  agree  that 
Ho  pi-ocoeds,  comes,  or  is  sent  by  the  Son,  or  thraiigh  the 
^^W^'  mediation,  and  from  the  Son,  in  this  sense  of  an  otUward 
l*v<.>cosaion,  for  the  sanctification  of  the  creature/' 

But  this  nQdsGig,  Or  mission,  we  do  not  call  Procession,  lest 
we  should  be  as  unhappy  as  the  Papists,  who,  because  of  the 
limited  dialect  of  the  Latin  language,  which  is  unable  to 
express  the  7T(^e.utg,  or  mission,  by  one  word,  and  the  iMndf^vatg^ 
or  Procession,  by  another,  have  called  them  both  Processionem; 
which  afterwards  ffrew  into  error,  and  made  them  take  the 
eternal  Procession  for  that  Tigdecrig,  which  was  in  time" 

The  question  of  a  revision  of  the  Creed,  commonly  called 
the  Nicene  Creed,  was  brought  before  our  last  General  Conven- 
tion in  a  Memorial  signed  by  a  single  presbyter.  The  Memorial 
erred,  in  asking  only  for  relief  from  the  i^iYtoywe  clause,  and  not 
for  a  general  revision  of  the  Creed.  Yet  this  would  hardly  have 
been  a  modest  request  for  a  single  individual  to  make.  The 
report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Lower  House,  to  which  the 
Memorial  was  referred,  while  it  denied  the  petition  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  fully  conceded  the  facts  on  which  the  request 
was  based.  The  subject,  we  believe,  will  be  renewed  in  our 
next  General  Convention,  and  (we  hope)  under  more  favorable 
auspices.  The  method  has  been  recently  so  ably  pointed  out, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  author. 

"  What  is  needed,  is,  that  the  next  General  Convention  appoint 
a  proper  Committee,  to  set  forth,  in  Greek  and  Ensjlish,  the  N'icene 
Cre^d  mentioned  in  the  Vlllth  Article,  as  containnig  the  summary 
of  the  Catholic  Faith.  We  want  the  unaltered  Greek  of  Constan- 
tino]>le ;  no  Latin  paraphrase.  We  want,  beside,  the  best  and  most 
honest  English  version  possible,  from  our  best  scholars — a'  version 
which,  in  clear,  plain  English,  shall  convey  (as  clear,  plain  English, 
better  than  any  language  on  earth,  can,)  the  unquestioned  sense  of 
the  original,  plain,  clear,  Greek. 

We  want  these  versions  spread  authoritatively  upon  the  Journal 
of  the  Convention,  as  the  thing  referred  to  in  the  Vlllth  Article, 
for  all  reference,  and  to  decide  all  matters  of  doubt. 

Beyond  ^hat,  nothing  may  be  necessary  at  the  next  Convention, 
except  to  allow  such  clergymen  and  congregati(>ns,  as  may  choose 
to  use  the  English  version  so  set  forth,  in  public  worship,  instead 
of  the  fitulty  one  now  printed  in  our  Prayer  Books.    In  process  oi 
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time,  when  custom  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  truer  version,  its 
use  may  be  made  universal. 

For,  manifestly,  the  mere  omission  of  the  words  *  And  from  the 
Son,'  will  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Article.  There  are 
still  several  insufficient  translations,  and  one  verv  serious  omission. 
It  is  a  note  of  the  Church  that  she  is  7/o/y.  'the  Nicene  Creed 
declares  her  so — '  One,  Hohj^  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  Church.' 

These  are  the  four  notes  or  marks  of  a  true  Church.  We  omit  the 
second.  We  express  no  belief  in  a  Hobj  Church.  The  omission 
of  this  word  is  another  instance  of  the  blind  and  unreasoninij  con- 
servatism,  that  sometimes  passes  for  wisdom  and  sound  prudence. 
The  word  seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  early  English  version 
by  a  mere  error  of  the  press,  and  conservatism  has  embalmed  the 
printers  blunder  ;  and  the  Church  of  PIngland  and  our  own,  from 
that  day  to  this,  at  some  compositor's  or  proof  reader's  bidding, 
have  ceased  to  express  any  faith  in  a  Hoh/  Church,  and  the  same 
coTn[>ositor  has  done  what  the  General  Council  of  Ei>hesus  declared 
should  never  be  done — has  changed  the  Catholic  Faith  ! 

It  is  really  time,  we  submit,  that  the  Church  should  look  at  this 
matter,  and  free  herself  from  the  very  queer  position,  of  teaching, 
as  the  Nicene  Faith,  either  the  interpolations  of  a  Pope,  or  the 
blunders  of  a  tyi>e-setter." 
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Abt.  VI— the  AMERICAN  CHIJRCH  IN  CONTINENTAL 
•  EUROPE. 

The  attention  of  American  Churchmen  has  of  late  been 
drawn,  more  and  more,  to  the  subject  of  what  may  be  called 
the  European  field  of  our  Church's  responsibility.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  the 
last  few  years  have, — each  year  more  plainly, — ^laid  upon  th 
Church  a  new  and  solemn  dutt/y  and  at  the  same  time  opened 
to  her,  as  peculiarly  her  own,  the  opportunity  of  exerting  an 
in/ltiencey  the  extent  of  whose  possible  and  ultimate  results  for 
good,  can,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

The  discharge  of  that  dtUy  and  the  exertion  of  that  influence, 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  entirely  distinct,  and  even  to  move 
in  almost  opposite  directions  ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  spiritual  needs  of  her  own  children  on  the  one  hand, 
and  it  is  the  exertion  of  an  influence  upon  the  members,  and 
ultimately  upon  the  very  constitution  itself,  of  foreign  com- 
munions, on  the  other.  And  yet,  in  practice,  the  one  would 
be  found  so  dependent  upon,  and  so  closely  intertwined  with 
the  wise  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  other,  that,  however  dis- 
tinct theoretically,  the  attempt  both  to  fulfil  this  duty  and  to 
exert  this  influence,  would,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in- 
volve the  development  of  but  a  single  policy. 

The  Jirst — the  duty  thus  referred  to — is  one  somewhat 
unique  ;  one,  not  to  be  determined  by  any  simple  inductive 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  Church.  It  is  confessedly  an 
abnormal  duty,  (and,  let  us  hope,  a  temporary  one,)  resulting 
from  an  abnormal  state  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  consequent 
of  the  fact,  that  great  numbers  of  the  children  of  our  Church, 
and  still  more  of  other  Americans,  are  continually  travelling, 
sojourning,  or  even  residing,  in  countries  nominally  Christian, 
and  where  the  native  or  local  provision  for  Christian  Wor- 
ship, and  for  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  received  it,  are  not  such  (aside  from 
the  difficulty  of  language,)  that  the  Church  can  entrust  to  them 
the  discharge  of  her  own  solenm  responsibility  for  their  souls. 
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For  many  years  past,  the  number  of  Americans  visiting 
Europe  li£U9  been  rapidly  increasing ;  and,  since  the  close  of  our 
civil  war,  several  causes  have  combined,  suddenly  and  greatly, 
to  raise  the  ratio  of  this  increase.  They  may  now  be  numbered 
by  scores  of  thousands,  and  they  are  found,  at  the  appropriate 
seasons,  thronging  the  great  routes  of  European  travel,  and  the 
chief  centres  of  European  attraction.  It  was  laughingly  said, 
last  summer,  that  there  were  in  Switzerland  more  Americans 
than  Swiss  themselves ;  and  every  traveller  can  testify,  that, 
between  our  English  cousins  and  our  own  countrymen,  English 
is  everywhere  the  principal  language  at  the  tdblea  d'hote.  And 
the  causes  of  this  fact  are  not  being  accidental  or  transient, 
but  found  in  the  very  location  of  our  country  and  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  people. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  Americans  are  children  of  our 
Church,  for  whose  spiritual  care  none  will  deny  that  the 
Church  is  responsible.  All  of  them  are  children  of  a  people,  to 
whom  very  many  Churchmen  claim  that  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church  has  an  exclusively  authoritative  mission.  Here, 
then,  is  a  distinct,  and,  it  may  almost  be  called,  nomadic  por- 
tion of  our  coimtrymen — of  our  Church  ;  steadily  increasing 
as  a  whole,  however  it  may  shift  and  change  occasionally,  for 
the  religious  care  of  which  our  Church  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be,  either  wholly  or  in  large  part,  directly  responsible. 

The  question  arises,  then,  how  is  that  responsibility  to  be 
discharged  ? 

In  a  state  of  normal  purity  and  unity,  the  Church,  in  every 
part  of  Christendom,  should  be  able  to  provide,  or  to  include 
within  her  polity  due  provision,  for  all  such  needs.  But  under 
present  circumstances,  not  diversity  of  language  alone,  but, 
still  more,  diversity,  serious  diversity  of  Faith  and  Worship, 
prevent  our  Church  from  trusting  the  spiritual  interests  of  her 
children  to  any  of  the  religious  agencies  or  provisions  of  the 
nations  of  Continental  Europe. 

Putting  it  upon  the  broadest  possible  footing,  and  aside  from 
the  consideration  alike  of  Worship  and  of  what  we  should  re- 
gard as  sound  Church  teaching,  to  what  extent  would  pulpit 
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instruction  be  found  in  Europe  which  would  embrace  even  the 
esserUials  of  evangelical  truth  ?  A  single  reflection  upon  the 
character  either  of  French  Mariolatry  or  of  French  Protes- 
tantism, of  G-erman,  Dutch  or  Swiss  Rationalism,  or  of  the 
doubly  corrupt  Bomanism  of  Italy,  will  sufficiently  answer  this 
question.  The  traveller  by  no  means  finds  even  a  Pere  Hyor- 
cirUhe  in  every  Boman  Catholic,  or  a  Monod  in  every  Protes- 
tant pulpit  in  Paris  ;  he  will  be  far  more  likely  to  hear  a 
disciple  of  Strauss  than  of  Hengstenhergj  in  Berlin  ;  he  will 
certainly  hear  the  doctrines  of  ServetuSy  not  those  of  Calvin^  at 
(Geneva  ;  and  he  cannot  yet  count  upon  a  Beformer,  at  either 
H  Chsu  or  San  Carlo  al  Corso^  at  Bome.  It  scarcely  needs 
more  than  to  be  thus  referred  to  in  plain  terms,  to  expose  its 
utter  absurdity,  and  American  Churchmen  would  of  course 
protest  against  any  such  acceptance  of  the  provision  which 
Continental  Europe  yet  makes  for  Christian  Teaching  or  for 
Christian  Worship.  It  is  well  enough,  however,  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  fact. 

But  has  the  Church  done  much  better  in  acting  as  if  this 
provision  is  enough  ;  or  if  not  so,  then,  as  if  travellers  and 
sojourners  and  residents  abroad  left  their  souls,  with  their 
several  needs  and  temptations  and  dangers,  all  at  home,  in  the 
charge  of  their  faithful  pastors,  and  in  their  old  Parish 
Churches  ?  This  may  seem  to  be  using  strong  language.  Of 
course,  no  man — ^bishop,  priest  or  layman — ever  deliberately 
accepted  either  of  these  alternative  hypotheses  ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  there  has  ever  been  much  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  subject  whatever;  or,  so  far  as  there  has  been,  it  has  sufficed 
that  there  were  the  English  Chapels.  We  will  speak  of  these 
in  a  moment ;  but,  to  leave  them  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present,  what  has  our  Church  done,  or  what  have  Churchmen 
done  in  any  organic  capacity,  to  provide  for  these  needs  ?  The 
Church  has  merely  enacted  that  "tY  shall  be  lawful"  for 
Churchmen  abroad  to  provide  for  themselves  ;  and  two  or  three 
individual  clergymen  have  acted  upon  that  permission. 

Let  us  try  this  policy,  by  the  Church's  own  course,  towards 
a  different  field;  her  provision  for  needs  far  less  unlike  these  for 
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which  we  dow  plead,  than  many  think.  Children  of  the  Church 
and.  colonies  of  our  people,  to  all  of  which  she  acknowledges 
herself  a  debtor,  are  scattered,  and  are  multiplying  over  the 
broad  far  West.  Does  the  Church  merely  enact,  that  "  it  shall 
be  lawful "  for  them  to  organize  congregations,  call  and  settle 
Clergy,  and  attach  themselves  to  a  distant  Presiding  Bishop  ? 
No.  She  has  organized  a  Committee  to  procure  men  and 
money  for  them  ;  she  has  appointed  Bishops  to  go  out  to  that 
&r  territory,  to  gather  them  together,  to  rouse  them,  to  save 
Uiem  from  the  dangers  or  the  habits  of  godlessness  ;  to  remind 
them,  in  som^  instances,  of  their  Mother  Church  ;  to  gather 
them,  in  all,  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  fine,  the  Church  her- 
self sends  after  them  the  Gospel  which  they  had  left  behind, 
th%  Holy  Sacraments,  and  the  bidding  to  that  sweet  and  solemn 
Worship,  whose  influence  they,  perhaps,  once  felt  in  their 
early  home,  but  which,  in  these  wild  new  scenes,  they  would 
else  have  been  in  danger  of  almost  utterly  forgetting. 

But  if  these  same  persons  had  turned  their  steps  eastward, 
instead  of  to  the  West ;  if,  instead  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  they 
had  crossed  the  Ocean  ;  if,  instead  of  the  rough,  and,  in  many 
respects,  not  unhealthy  contests  of  a  new  society,  they  were 
going  into  the  midst  of  the  dissipated  and  luxurious  worldliness 
^an  old  society ;  if,  instead  of  the  absorbing  and  materializing 
stm^le  for  a  foothold,  and  an  upward  career  amid  the  hard, 
practical  working  realities  and  energies  of  a  pioneer  life,  they 
were  only  to  be  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  super- 
stitions or  the  poison  of  infidelity — if  their  religious  habits, 
and  even  their  moral  principles,  were  in  danger  of  being  re- 
laxed by  the  influence  and  example  of  communities,  whose 
religion  is  either  a  dreary  speculation,  or  an  unreal  and  lifeless 
inheritance  : — then  the  Church  has  for  them  only  a,  "Go,  and 
Grod  be  with  you  ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  do  whatever 
you  can  or  feel  disposed  to  do  for  yourselves." 

We  fully  admit  that  the  Western  field,  whether  as  part  of 
our  own  national  territory,  or  on  the  score  of  numbers,  or  of 
the  future  issues  dependent  upon  the  present  prompt  action  of 
the  Church,  has  the  greater  claim  of  the  two.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  urge  a  comparison,  save  only  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the 
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same  principles,  which  have  constrained  the  Church  to  enter 
upon  so  wise,  and  so  vigorous  a  Missionary  policy  in  the  one 

y  case,  ought  to  protest  against  her  negligence  in  the  other. 

We  fully  admit,  also,  that  the  need  of  such  a  provision  for 
Americans  in  Europe  is  one  which  has  only  lately  taken  impor- 
tant proportions,  and  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized ;  and  there  is  not  as  yet  the  ground  for  deserved  reproach, 
that  there  would  be  should  this  neglect  continue. 

The  Church  of  England,  recognizing  this  responsibility  on  her 
part  towards  her  children,  has,  either  through  the  Foreign 
office,  or  through  one  or  two  of  its  great  societies,  colonized  her 

^Chapels  over  all  Europe ;  and  has  thus  abundantly  provided 
for  the  religious  needs  of  English  Churchmen,  travelling  or 

V sojourning  on  the  continent.      And — although,   indeed,   the 

:  number  of  Americans  is  now  probably  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
English — does  not  this  provision,  it  is  often  asked,  suffice  for 
both  ? 

Perhaps  so,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  question  of  room  and  accommodations.  It  certainly 
would  be  wrong  not  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  freedom  with 

•  which  these  provisions  have  been  ever  and  everywhere  extended 
to  American  Churchmen  also  ;  and  they  can  never  forget  the 
affectionate  relations  they  have,  in  very  many  instances,  been 
privileged  to  maintain  with  English  Chaplains,  whom  they 
have  learned  to  regard  as  they  would  a  Pastor  of  their  own 

•  Church.  But  waiving  the  question,  (well  worthy,  however,  of 
being  discussed,)  how  far  our  Church  is  justified  in  merely 

-abandoning  to  the  Church  of  England  and  to  the  English  Chap- 
lains, the  discharge  of  her  own  responsibilities — in  neglecting 
her  ovm  duty,  because  another  part  of  the  Church  is  partially 
fiilfilling  it ;  let  us  consider  the  practical  working  of  this  ac- 
ceptance of  the  English  Chapels  as  a  sufficient  provision  for  the 
religious  needs  of  Americans.  The  experience  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Paris  and  Home,  and  the  brief  experience 
of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Florence,  during  the  winter  of 
1860-61,  afford  some  materials  for  a  comparison. 

Such  is  the  feeling  of  a  large  part  of  the  Americans  towards 
England,  and  towards  everything  that  is  English, — a  feeling 
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which  (whether  it  yerges  upon  hostility,  or  amounts  to  little 
more  than  a  certain  sense  of  strangeness,)  may  be  deplored  ; 
bat  the  existence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  dent/y  and  which 
U  toould  be/oUy  to  ignore;  that,  even  where  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can Worship  whatever,  the  majority  of  Americans  will  not,  and 
do  Dot,  attend  the  English  Chapels.  Very  many  Episcopalians 
even,  and  much  the  larger  part  of  the  non-Episcopalians,  prefer 
to  attend  Scotch,  or  Swiss,  or  other  European  Protestant 
Worship,  or  even  to  go  nowhere  at  all. 

The  national  feeling  is  so  strong,  especially  of  later  years, 
that  this  need  must  and  will  be  met  by  the  provision  of  some 
I^iiiel  of  American  Worship  and  pastoral  care.     If  not  supplied 
by  our  Church,  the  field  has  been  already,  in  some,  and  will  be 
in  yet  other  instances,  occupied  by  a  non-Episcopal  or  so-called 
**  Union  Church,''  which  is,  of  course,  attended  by  all  Ameri- 
can non-Episcopalians,   and,  also,  by  all  those  Episcopalians 
{and  their  number  is  larger  than  may  be  supposed)  who  realize, 
the  force  of  the  national  tie  drawing  them  in  one  direction, 
more  than  the  unity  of  Faith  and  Worship  between  our  own 
and  the  English  Church  drawing  them  in  the  other.     The 
fact,  moreover,  that  these  "  Union  Churches  "  are  sometimes 
called  by  their  friends.  Episcopal  Churches,  upon  the  strength 
of  tJieusCy  haJf  of  the  day^  of  a  mutilated  part  of  our  Service^ 
entraps  many  who  would  not  otherwiHO  have  attended  them. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  need  is,  from  the  first,  supplied 
by  an  American  Episcopal  Church,  it  is  at  once  and  thence- 
forward attended  and  supported  by  all  the  Episcopalians,  and 
even  by  a  large  proportion  of  non-Episcopalians  also.     These 
last  attend  and  support  such  a  Church,  and  have  done  sOj  in 
spite  of  its  being  Episcopal,  because  of  its  being  American.  And 
(save  in  Paris,  where  the  numberof  Americans  is  amply  sufficient 
to  demand  and  maintain  several  difft^rent  places  of  Worship) 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  American  non-Episcopal  would 
be  so  much  as  opened  in  any  place  where  an  American  Episco- 
pal Church  had  been  already  established. 

To  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  the  English  and 
American  Churches  are,  substantially,  one,  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  both  should  unite  heartily  in  attending  and  sustaining 
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one  Worship,  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  does  the  Church  real- 
ize what  is  the  result  ?  It  is,  to  commit  the  most  devoted 
Churchmen  to  the  care  of  the  English  Church ;  to  leave 
another  and  full  as  large  a  part  to  such  a  provision  as  may 
be  made  by  American  non-Episcopal  or  Union-Chapels;  and 
to  abandon  the  more  careless,  those  very  persons  whom  the 
Church,  like  her  Divine  Master,  ought  to  be  seeking  and 
saving,  to  the  easily  acquired  and  very  usual  habit  of  not  going 
to  any  place  of  Worship  at  all.  And  more  than  this,  it  would 
be  to  renounce  the  opportunity,  which  would  otherwise  be  in 
her  power,  of  exerting  a  Churchly  influence,  and  imbuing  with 
Church  teaching  a  large  body  of  Americans,  who,  though 
rarely  or  never  attending  the  Church's  services  at  home,  are 
willing  to  commit  themselves  to  her  care,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  her  provisions  for  Worship  in  Europe.  Denomina- 
tional Societies  are  becoming  alive  to  these  facts,  and  one  of 
them  has,  apparently,  entered  upon  a  policy  of  establishing 
Union  Chapels  in  different  European  centres,  which  our  Church 
has  not  occupied,  and  while  she  is  talking  about  the  sufficiency 
of  the  provision  made  by  the  English  Church. 

An  illustration  of  this,  if  we  are  well  informed,  has  been 
found  at  Florence.  Before  1860,  there  was  no  American  place 
of  Worship  there.  A  part  of  the  American  Episcopalians 
attended  the  English  Church;  but  very  far  from  all,  and  very 
few  non-Episcopalians.  These  latter,  generally  attended  the 
Scotch  Chapel.  But,  in  that  year,  an  American  Episcopal 
Chapel  was  opened,  under  most  acceptable  ministrations;  and, 
during  the  following  season,  it  was  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
church-going  Americans,  residents  and  travellers,  of  whatever 
name.  After  our  services  were  interrupted,  and  our  Chapel 
closed,  a  Union  Chapel  was  opened,  which  has  since  been,  and 
is  now,  attended  and  supported  by  all  the  American  non-Epis- 
copalians, and  also  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
Church.  There  are  two  English  Chapels  in  Florence;  but  it 
is  a  rare  thing  to  see  an  American  at  either.  Yet  our  Church 
has  said,  these  English  Chapels  are  sufficient :  and  so  has  left 
her  children  to  a  Chapel,  whose  "  charity"  is  so  comprehensive, 
that,  among  others,  it  has  furnished  to  them  the  eloquent  in- 
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stractions  of  a  distinguished  Unitarian  divine.  This  Chapel 
styles  itself  the  "  American  Church/'  and, — as  part  of  our  Lit- 
urgy is  used  in  the  morning, — some  call  it,  and  others  think  it^ 
an  American  Episcopal  Church.  Are  not  these  things  worthy 
of  heing  guarded  against  ? 

If,  then,  the  Church  is  to  predicate  her  practical  policy  upon 
the  actual  factSy  instead  of  upon  theories  and  opinions  of  what 
<mgkt  to  be,  she  must  determine  at  once,  whether  she  will  as- 
sume the  duty  of  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  reli- 
gious needs  of  American  Churchmen  travelling,  sojourning, 
and  even  residing,  abroad;  and,  in  so  doing,  secure  the  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  a  large  proportion  of  non-Episcopalians 
also :  or  whether,  for  the  sake  of  an  aistract  theory  of  unity 
with  the  Church  of  England,  she  will  continue  to  commit  her 
children  to  English  care,  for  the  most  part  otUy  in  theory,  but 
really,  to  turn  them  over  to  the  choice  between  Union  Chapels, 
and  the  very  easily  acquired  habit  of  neglecting  Public  Wor- 
ship altogether;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said,  to 
throw  away  the  opportunity,  thus  within  her  power,  of  recov- 
ering many  of  those  who  are  now  strangers  or  aliens  to  her 
Worship  and  her  Faith. 

But  after  all,  even  thus,  would  the  Church  really  secure  the 
end  purchased  at  so  great  a  cost  ?  Would  she  show  forth  the 
unity  between  the  Church  of  England  and  herself?  The  true 
Aeory  of  unity  between  the  English  and  American  Churches, 
was  revealed  during  the  organization,  and,  we  had  hoped,  set- 
tied  by  the  practical  experience,  of  the  Anglo-American  Church 
in  Paris.  It  was  then  and  there  confessed  and  proclaimed,  as 
it  had  before  been  virtuaUy  proved,  that  the  essential  unity  of 
the  two  Churches  is /ar  more  clearly  manifested,  and /ar  more 
deeply  impressed,  both  upon  their  own  children  and  upon  for- 
eigners, by  the  sight  and  experience  of  the  two  Churches  work- 
ing side  by  side,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  upon  its  own  mission, 
but  conjointly  ;  exchanging  pulpits  with  each  other,  and  uni- 
ting, upon  special  occasions,  interchanging  the  advantages  of 
Episcopal  offices,  &c.,  than  by  the  suppression  of  one  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  and  the  fact  that,  in  consequence,  some 
American  Churchmen  attend  English  services. 
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If  this  were  proof,  it  would  equally  prove  some  other  Eccle- 
siastical propositions,  perhaps  not  quite  so  acceptable.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  would  prove  that  several  English  dissenting  bodies 
are  one  with  the  Established  Church, — ^for  they  have  no  Chapel 
in  Paris,  and  some  of  their  children,  in  consequence,  attend  the 
English  Church  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  prove,  that 
in  Naples,  we  are  one  with  the  Scotch  Free  Kirk^  for  we  have 
no  Church  there,  and,  in  consequence,  most  of  the  Americans, 
Episcopalians  included,  attend,  and  are  building  a  Church,  for 
the  very  able  and  worthy  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister. 

Indeed,  the  English  Chaplains  themselves,  in  whose  behalf, 
in  part,  this  plea  is  frequently  made,  and  the  objection  urged 
to  opening  an  American  Church, — often  understand  this  per- 
fectly, and  are  the  very  persons  to  be  anxious  for  an  American 
Episcopal  Church  ;  well  assured,  that  there  must  and  will  be, 
either  that,  or  some  other  provision  for  Americans;  and,  of 
course,  greatly  preferring  an  ally  to  a  rival,  if  not  an  enemy. 

Leaving  this  subject  here,  for  a  few  moments,  let  us  turn  to 
consider  the  opportunity  which  is  oflFered  to  the  American 
Church,  of  exerting  a  valuable,  and  perhaps  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  future  of  European 
Communions.  This  subject  need  not,  however,  be  more  than 
briefly  touched  upon. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  who  have  carefully  studied  the 
present  condition  of  Europe,  that  the  whole  religious  mind  of 
the  Continent  is  on  the  eve  of  great  changes.  Such,  unques- 
tionably, is  the  fact  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
French  Gallican  school  is  once  more  struggling  to  regain  a  foot- 
ing, and  its  former  power  and  privileges  : — the  Austrian  and 
the  Hungarian  Churches  are  already  beginning  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  great  political  and  social  revolution,  which  has 
taken  place  in  that  Empire,  with  singular  indifference  to  the 
teachings  and  orders  of  Home:  and  in  Italy,  while  the  whole 
nation  is  throwing  off  the  Ecclesiastical  bondage  of  the  past, 
a  movement  for  an  internal  reformation  of  the  Church  itself 
has  actually  begun. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Anglican  Church  has  a  great 
opportunity  of  influence  :  and  the  more  widely,  and  the  more 
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thoroughly  the  history  and  principles  of  her  own  reformation, 
the  primitive  character  of  her  ministry  and  discipline,  the 
Catholicity  of  her  Faith  and  Worship,  are  known, — the  more 
her  power  for  aiding  the  great  movements  will  be  extended 
and  increased.  But  there  are  two  facts  which  commit  this 
power  to  the  American  Church  in  a  peculiar  degree  ;  or,  rather, 
which  especially  fit  her  for  discharging,  though  coryointly  with 
the  English  Church,  her  own  distinct  and  independent  part  of 
this  instrumentality. 

1st.  The  relations  between  the  English  Church  and  the 
State  prevent  her  Chaplains,  in  many  instances,  firom  entering 
fredy  and  actively  upon  any  such  policy,  and  forbid  them  to 
make  their  Chapels  the  basis  of  any  such  influence.  The 
instances  can  be  cited,  in  which  the  English  Foreign  Office 
peremptorily  forbade  a  Chaplain,  even  to  distribute  translations 
of  the  Prayer  Book;  and  in  which  an  English  Chaplain  has 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  come  into  personal  relations  with  the  re- 
fonners  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  or  even  to  have  one  of 
them  come  to  his  house  I  In  more  than  one  instance,  they 
have  called  on  American  Clergymen  to  take  certain  steps,  or  to 
carry  out  given  measures,  whose  importance  they  deeply  real- 
ized, but  which  they  were  debarred  from  touching. 

Secondly.  In  many  instances — certainly  in  Italy — ^it  is  ques- 
tions of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  which  first  and  chiefly  engage  the 
attention  of  the  reformers;  it  is  precisely  here,  that  the  reform 
movement  must  evidently  secure  its  first  foothold;  and  it  is  in 
this  connection,  that  the  opportunity  of  exerting  an  influence 
is  first  offered  to  our  Church.  But  the  established,  and  appa- 
rtntly  State-governed  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
precisely  that,  from  which  these  men  shrink;  while  the  distinc- 
tive polity  of  the  American  Church  exemplifles  the  very  prin- 
ciples which  can  alone  solve  the  first  great  practical  problem  of 
Italian  Reform. 

Now,  it  is  resident  Clergymen, — men  who  have  become  fa- 
miliar, not  only  with  the  language,  but  also  with  the  charac- 
teristics, the  mental  and  moral  habits,  the  prejudices,  tenden- 
cies, and  needs  of  such  reformers,  and  who  can,  moreover, 
gradually  mature  personal  relations  with  them,  one  by  one, — 
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who  can  alone  know  just  how  and  when  to  approach  them,  and 
how  most  wisely  and  judiciously  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
our  Church,  and  to  bring  our  influence  to  bear  upon  them. 
And  it  is  only  from  American  Episcopal  Churches,  established 
among  them,  under  their  own  eyes,  that  they  can  learn  what 
the  Ministry  and  Worship  and  external  characteristics  of  our 
Church  really  are. 

Such  established  American  Episcopal  Churches  or  Chapels, 
with  their  due  appointments  for  Divine  Worship  according  to 
our  own  customs,  and  under  the  charge  of  able,  faithful,  learn- 
ed, wise  and  godly  Clergy, — so  far  as  such  can  be  secured, 
(men  who  are  especially  selected  as  suitable  representatives  of 
our  Church) — such  Churches,  ther<?fore,  as  will  most  thoroughly 
fulfill  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  Ameri- 
cans, travelling  or  resident  in  Europe,  are  exactly  such  as  will 
furnish  the  fittest  agents,  and  the  only  true  basis  for  the  exer- 
tion of  our  Church's  influence  in  aiding,  guiding,  and  sup- 
porting, the  reform  movements,  or  the  modifying  elements  in 
the  Church  of  Italy,  or  in  other  of  the  European  Commun- 
ions. 

The  first  steps  in  the  realization  of  such  a  policy  should  be, 
the  occupation  of  those  great  central  points, — one  esrch,  at 
least,  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, — which  combine  the  two 
requisites  of  being  centres  of  American  sojourning,  and  also 
centres  of  national  influence.  In  France,  Paris,  of  course.  In 
Italy,  Home  is  the  most  important  place,  from  the  Jirst  point 
of  view.  Florence,  which  comes  next  to  Rome,  as  a  centre  of 
Americans  in  Italy,  is^r^^  in  importance  as  a  basis  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  our  influence.  In  Germany,  there  has  long  been 
expressed  a  desire  for  an  American  Church  at  Dresden,  which 
is  also,  probably,  as  good  a  centre  of  active  influence  as  any. 

Of  these  posts,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Florence,  are  already  occu- 
pied, and  the  American  Church  established.  Dresden^  must 
soon  receive  attention  ;  and  Naples^  affords  a  most  valuable 

*  There  were  about  600  Americans^  young  and  old,  in  Dresden  last  winter ;  and 
between  300  and  400  in  Naples.  In  the  former  place,  the  number  of  English 
was  not  300 ;  yet  they  were  provided  with  two  English  Churches,  of  different 
grades  of  Churchmanship. 
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point  for  finding  at  once  an  American  basis,  and  an  Italian 
field  of  usefulness. 

But,  to  carry  out  any  such  scheme  with  energy  and  decision, 
money,  and  well-chosen  Chaplains,  and  (to  develop  it  with 
any  fullness,  unity  and  comprehensiveness,)  immediate  and  con- 
stant Episcopal  supervision  and  direction  are  necessary. 

Experience  has  thus  far  proved,  that  such  American  Church- 
es are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting, — that  is,  that  the 
Americans  desiring  religious  enjoyment  and  benefit  from  these 
services,  have  ever  been  ready  to  provide  amply  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry,  and  for  the  other  current  expenses.  This  will 
probably  be  found  the  case  in  yet  other  instances,  although  in 
lome,  it  will,  perhaps,  l>e  necessary  that  the  experiment  should 
be  assured  by  a  guarantee. 

But,  so  far  as  means  are  needed  for  such  guarantees,  or  for 
other  purposes,  in  carrying  out  such  a  policy  as  is  here  contem- 
plated— ^whether  for  the  provision  of  American  services  for  our 
fellow  countrymen,  or  for  assisting  reform  movements  among 
Europeans — (unless  it  may  be  in  the  exceptional  instance  of 
the  erection  of  a  Church  edifice),  it  is  probably  only  necessary 
that  they  should  be  asked  for  and  expended  by  persons,  known 
to  and  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  Church,  and  under  due 
EcdesiasticcU  sanction  and  authority,  to  obtain  all  that  may  be 
required  without  making  any  appeals  at  home.     There  are  a 
krge  number  of  wealthy  and  liberal  Churchmen  constantly  in 
Europe — some  residing  there  and  others  coming  and  going — in 
i  position  to  appreciate  and  take  an  active  interest  in  such  a 
work  as  this,  considered  in  either  of  its  aspects,  and,  at  the 
same  time, — ^largely  if  not  entirely  relieved  from  the  innumera- 
ble demands  which  would  press  upon  them  at  home, — ^to  sup- 
port  abundantly  and  efficiently  every  necessary  agency. 

But  it  is  also  important,  both  in  order  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  such  Churchmen  and  for  success  in  either  of  the  pro- 
posed directions,  that  the  clergy  placed  in  charge  of  such 
American  Churches  or  Chapels,  or  otherwise  representing  the 
American  Church  in  the  midst  of  foreign  Communions,  should 
not  be  such,  as  might  chance  to  present  themselves  for  such 
services  ;  but  such,  as  have  been  carefully  and  conscientiously 
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selected  by  wise  and  responsible  agents — as  qualified,  as  far  f 
possible,  to  occupy  the  position  of  representative  men  set  i 
stations  of  no  little  difficulty  and  of  peculiar  responsibility. 

Europeans  and  European  Churches  will  judge  of  our  Chore 
by  those  who  represent  us  in  their  midst,  however  they  ma 
have  come  there.  And  nothing  proves  more  strikingly  ho 
utterly  the  American  Church  has,  thus  far,  failed  to  realh 
her  responsibility  to  the  religious  future  of  the  world,  iha 
her  failure  to  throw  any  safeguards  around  the  delicate  and  y< 
solemnly  important  work  of  representing  her  before  the  eyes  i 
the  Bomanists  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  < 
Europe. 

And,  finally,  it  is  absolutely  necessary — whether  for  obtaii 
ing  means  and  for  securing  the  selection  of  proper  clerici 
representatives,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  comprehei 
sive  scheme,  and,  especially,  to  attain  any  unity  of  action,  thi 
there  should  be  added  the  immediate  superintendence  and  pe 
sonal  presence  in  Europe  of  a  Bishop,  who  should  be  electf 
and  commissioned  by  the  General  Convention,  and  who  shou] 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  American  Churches,  upon  the  Eur 
pean  continent.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  merely  in  Franc 
Italy  and  Germany,  but  in  Athens  also,  where  we  have  loi 
had  an  important  Mission  of  our  Church  without  any  Amei 
can  Episcopal  oversight.  And  such  a  Bishop  should  be  a  nif 
capable  cf  taking  the  lead,  ably  and  wisely,  though  of  cour 
in  due  subordination  to  the  Church  itself,  in  the  importai 
part  which  is  manifest  our  Church  will  soon  be  called  on 
play  in  the  inter-national  or  CEcumenical  relations  of  Europef 
Christendom. 

Such  a  Bishop  should  not  be  sent  to  Europe  with  any  quae 
Diocesan  authority  or  jurisdiction  ;  nor,  on  the  other  ban 
should  he  appear  to  have  any  such  Missionary  character  ; 
will  seem,  even  by  implication,  to  reflect  upon  the  religioi 
systems  or  principles  of  those  among  whom  he  is  sent.  ITie 
should  be  involved^  if  possible^  in  the  very  title  which  he  heat 
an  admission  of  the  special,  exceptional  and  temporary  cha 
acter  of  his  office.  There  should  be,  in  such  a  step,  no  appea 
ance  of  founding  a  Bishopric  or  establishing  a  See  ;  but  on 
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the  provisional  sending  out  of  an  ofiBicer  of  the  Church,  duly 
oommissioned  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  her  children, 
to  take  the  oversight  of  her  interests,  and  to  represent  her  in  the 
midst  of  other  Communions,  while  such  an  abnormal  necessity 
unhappily  continues.  Such  a  Bishop  DdegatCj  as  he  might 
perhaps  appropriately  be  termed,  could  be  classed,  for  purposes 
of  our  own  convenience,  with  Domestic  Missionary  Bishops  ; 
bat  he  should  be  r^arded  rather  as  bearing  a  special  commis- 
lion,  than  giving  precedent  for  a  continuous  ofiBice.  Upon  the 
death  ot  the  first  Bishop  Delegate,  there  would  then  remain  no 
vacancy  to  be  filled  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  the  Church  would 
Bend  out  another  or  not,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  time. 

Upon  the  question  of  precedent  for  such  a  step  we  will  not 
enter ;  but,  however  novel  in  some  respects  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  the  circumstances  which  demand  it  aro  also  equally 
nnprecedented  ;  and  it  must  be  the  teaching  of  the  spirit,  not 
of  the  mere  letter  j  of  past  Church  history,  by  which  the  Church 
mnst  be  guided  in  adapting  herself  to  the  requirements  of  an 
unprecedented  age. 

W^e  are  not  forgetful  that  a  Besolution  was  reported  by  one 
of  the  Conmiittees  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  almost  totally 
It  variance  with  the  policy  which  we  urge.  The  7th  Resolution 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  under  Resolution  xi. 
of  the  Conference,  (a  Resolution,  by  the  way,  which  had  refer- 
ence solely  to  Missionary  Bishoprics  and  the  subordination  of 
Missionaries,)  was  to  Ihe  effect,  ^^  that,  with  respect  to  the  spe- 
cial case  of  Continental  Chaplaincies,  the  Committee  suggest 
to  the  Conference  the  consideration  of  some  Ecclesiastical  ar- 
nngement,  by  which  the  various  congregations  of  the  Angliciin 
Conmiunion  may  be  under  one  authority,  whether  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  Church." 

How,  our  reverence  for  the  Lambeth  Conference  and  the 
high  estimate  we  place  upon  the  importance  of  its  results,  is 
most  unfeigned  ;  nor  would  we  willingly  fail  in  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  one  of  its  Conmiittees  :  but  we  must  beg  leave  to 
say  that  this  resolution  was  prompted  by  theoretical  considera- 
tions only ;  and  that  it  would  be  found  in  practice,  not  only 
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fatal  to  the  interests  for  which  we  are  now  pleading,  but  de- 
structive of  the  very  end  which  the  Committee  had  in  view, 
i.  e.,  the  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can Churches.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  attempt  to  act 
upon  such  a  suggestion  would  be  one  of  the  surest  means  of 
making  trouble  between  the  two  Churches,  in  the  very  face  of 
those  foreign  Communions  which  we  wish  to  impress  with  the 
spectacle  of  our  unity. 

Of  course,  in  no  sense  could  an  English  Bishop  be  a  represen- 
tative of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  American  Church; 
nor  an  American  Bishop,  of  those  of  the  English  Church;  but 
aside  from  this  consideration,  let  us  regard  the  suggestion  only 
in  the  light  of  the  purpose,  which  no  doubt  prompted  it,  and 
glance  at  the  probable  practical  working  of  such  a  policy. 

The  American  Clergy,  having  respect,  as  they  would  have, 
only  to  Ecclesiastical  law,  would  of  course  submit  to  the  juris- 
diction of  an  English  Bishop,  if  so  bidden  by  their  Church, 
but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  such  rela- 
tions would  be  most  embarrassing  to  either  party.  Had  the 
Gibraltar  Bishopric,  for  example,  at  its  late  vacancy,  been 
united,  (as  we  believe  was  seriously  proposed),  to  the  office  of 
"  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,"  the  American  Clergy,  subject  to  the 
Prelate  filling  that  See,  would  have  been  indirectly  subject  to 
the  exigencies  which  must  govern  an  official  of  the  British 
Army.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  endless  difficulties,  which 
might  arise  between  au  active  and  zealous  American  Clergy- 
man, accustomed  6nly  to  regard  his  duty  before  God  and  to  his 
own  Church,  and  a  cautious  English  Bishop,  obliged  to  be  upon 
his  guard  lest  he  should  compromise  his  Government,  by  giv- 
ing his  official  sanction  to  an  even  apparent  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  a  Foreign  country.  American  Clergymen  love  their 
Mother  Church  of  England,  and  they  venerate  her  Bishops, 
alike  for  their  high  office's  sake,  and  on  account  of  their  learning 
and  personal  worth:  but  they  are  by  no  means  enamoured  with 
the  system  by  which  they  are  selected.  They  remember  her 
relations  to  the  British  House  of  Conunons;  and  they  reflect 
that  if  the  Government  can,  at  one  time,  sustain  one  Colenso 
in  a  South  African  See,  it  can,  at  another,  appoint  another 
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Colenflo  or  a  Stanley,  to  a  European  See;  and  they  cannot  be- 
lieTC  that  the  American  Church  will  expose  them  to  any  such 
arisk. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  upon  the  continent,  far  too 
many  English  Chaplains,  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
luthority  of  their  own  Bishops  as  derived  solely  from  acts  of 
Parliament,  to  make  it  at  all  probable  that  they  would  gene- 
rally submit  to  any  attempt  of  an  American  Bishop  to  assume 
jorisdiction  over  them.    We  are  not,  in  our  turn,  indulging  in 
apeculations,  but  writing  what  we  know  to  be  the  fact,  when 
we  repeat  that  some  of  the  English  Chaplains, — who  would  most 
respectfully  and  most  cordially  welcome  an  American  Bishop 
08  a  guest  in  their  Churches  or  coming  to  perform  any  Episco- 
pal office  on  behalf  of  a  Bishop  of  London,  or  of  Gibraltar, 
or  of  Heligoland, — would  yet  positively  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  than  an  English  Bishop.     There 
are,  indeed,  not  a  few  who  scarcely  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  their  own  Bishops,  or  do  so,  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
on  the  ground  that  the  enactments  of  the  English  Parliament 
have  no  force  upon  the  continent;  and  we  can  assure  the  Church, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  must  be  far  more 
thoroughly  accepted  than  it  has  yet  been,  before  it  can  venture 
to  try  so  bold  an  experiment  as  to  assign  a  number  of  English 
Chaplains,  taken  geographically  in  any  part  of  Europe,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  American  Bishop. 

But  the  unity  of  the  two  Churches  would  indeed  be  shown 
forth  in  the  only  true,  because  in  the  only  natural,  manner, 
if  the  American  Church,  selecting  one  of  her  ablest  divines,  a 
man  whom  she  would  be  willing  to  set  before  European  Chris- 
tendom as  her  representative,  and   taking  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  those  English  Bishops,  who,  we  believe,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  attend  our  next  General  Convention,  should  send 
him  forth, — an  American  indeed,  but  uniting  once  more  in  his 
own  person,  both  successions, —  as  a  Bishop  Delegate,  to  pro- 
vide and  care  for  her  scattered  children,  and  to  tell  others  of 
the  work  God  has  given  vs  to  do,  and  the  special  witness  He 
has  conunissioned  us  to  bear,  in  this  age  of  religious  changes, 
to  Catholic  Truth  and  to  Catholic  Polity. 
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Side  by  side,  let  the  American  Churcli  thus  take  her  stam 
with  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  European  continent,  ^^it 
once  distinct  and  diflferent,  and  yet  the  same;  mingling  arrr^d 
interchanging  services,  yet  not  confounding  jurisdictions.  N^^j. 
ther  absorbed  by  the  other,  but  united  in  the  same  great  worn^^t 
let  them  bear  double  and  joint  witness  before  the  world  to  t-ZTj^ 
Catholic  character  of  a  Communion,  which,   preserving  t^ie 
same  Primitive  Ministry,  and  holding  the  same  Ancient  Cre&^^g 
has  adapted  itself  alike  to  Monarchical  and  to  Republican  in^^^. 
tutions,  and  which,  if  in  slightly  different  accents,  yet  in   ^^ 
same  vigorous  tongue,  preaches  the  same  Faith  as  it  is  in  J  earn 
in  the  Old  world  and  in  the  New.  a 
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Art.  VIL— FROUDE'S  ELIZABETH.* 

Eiriory  of  England, — By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1867. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  the  age  of  the  sword.  As  the 
Church  and  State  subsisted  together,  the  cause  of  the  Church 
passed  then  under  the  arbitrament  of  steel.  The  Reformation 
therefore  was  now  to  prove  its  right  to  exist,  by  abiding  the 
shock  of  arms  wielded  by  some  of  the  most  inveterate  and 
subtle  enemies,  that  ever  assailed  a  great  truth  or  attempted  to 
trample  down  a  great  right.  It  was  reserved  for  Elizabeth 
and  her  statesmen  to  conduct  affairs  in  behalf  of  the  most 
fundamental  and  holy  privileges  of  the  Anglican  Church.  In 
this  Essay  we  study  their  behaviors  and  their  fortunes. 

It  has  been  shown  already,  how  Elizabeth  arranged  her  do- 
mestic afiBurs  and  managed  the  several  Ecclesiastical  parties, 
which,  as  we  think,  endangered  the  English  Reformation.  But, 
M  she  saw,  and  as  all  Churchmen  know,  her  final  and  most 
astute  enemy  was  Rome.  Peace  for  Christ's  people  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  was  to  be  conquered  out  of  the  hands  of  one,  who, 
calling  himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  has  never  failed 
to  use  his  opportunity  to  crush  out,  with  a  high  hand,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  armies  of  his  vassals,  all  reformation  that  dared 
to  challenge  his  own  supremacy  over  Christians.  The  self 
constituted  Vicar  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  in  the  age  of  the 
^formation,  became  a  devotee  of  the  sword,  and  reposed  his 
Wth  in  those  papal  armies,  which  reddened  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Grermany  and  France,  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Befonn.t     The  history  of  the  Papal  assault  on  the  liberties  of 

•Concluded  from  the  July  number,  1867. 

t  It  has  already  been  explained  in  a  preceding  paper,  how  Rome  attempted  to 
^^  England,  chiefly  in  two  ways.  Ist,  by  invasion.  2d,  by  domestic  insur- 
'wtion-  And  how  these  two  connected  themselves  together  in  a  perpetual  menace 
•ir«Mt  the  Crown.  Invasion  might  come  from  France,  from  Scotland  and  from 
Spain,  or  from  all  three  together.  It  was  the  Pope's  craft,  to  unite  England's 
•wmies  against  her.  It  was  Elizabeth's  statesmanship,  to  divide  them.  Most  of 
^e  diplomacy  of  her  reign  concerned  these  disputed  purposes. 
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the  Anglican  Church,  especially  in  the  first  half  of  Elizabet 
reign,  is  to  be  found  by  the  student  of  our  Reformation  in  i 
story  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  the  eldest  sister  of  Hei 
VIII.  and  James  V.  of  Scotland,  sent  as  an  infant  out  of  i 
kingdom  to  avoid  the  civil  commotions  of  the  times,  i 
educated  at  the  French  Court.  She  became  the  wife  of  1 
heir  to  the  ]f  rench  throne,  and  was,  during  all  her  life,  a  c< 
stant,  if  not  a  pious,  Bomanist. 

Her  husband,  Francis  II.,  died  in  1560,  and  by  the  exig< 
cies  of  that  kingdom,  and  her  own  hereditary  right,  she  beca 
Queen  of  Scotland,  whither  she  now  removed. 

Her  new  realm  adhered,  at  her  accession,  to  the  Reformati 
It  had  been  watered  by  the  blood  of  some  of  the  purest  martj 
who  have  ever  died  by  fire  or  sword  for  the  testimony  of  Jes 
and  as  against  the  Pope.  The  peasants  and  the  artisans 
Scotland  held  the  reformed  doctrines  in  a  great  human  lo' 
as  austere,  perhaps,  as  the  skies  under  which  they  dwelt,  but 
inflexible  as  the  granite  of  Scottish  hills.  With  them  w< 
allied  the  most  learned  and  pious  of  the  National  Clergy,  1 
by  that  Spartan  Reformer,  John  Knox.  But,  among  the  upj 
classes,  and  at  Court,  the  Beformation  was  hardly  more  th 
an  uncertain  and  wavering  sentiment,  and  many  adhei 
to  the  Boman  obedience.  The  nobility  of  the  age,  rufliar 
robbers  of  each'others'  lands,  and  oppressors  of  the  poor,  thoug 
vastly  more  of  sharing  a  confiscated  estate,  or  of  revengi 
'  with  the  dagger  some  recent  affront  or  ancient  feud,  th 
of  acquiring  a  correct  theology,  or  of  maintaining  the  li 
erties  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  temper  of  the  times  ^ 
coarse,  licentious,  lawless,  passionate,  brutal.  Property  \^ 
insecure,  and  justice  most  uncertain.  The  Scottish  Befora 
tion  had  made  its  way  against,  both  the  drift  of  th©  Scotti 
temper,  and  the  fashions  of  Scottish  life.  Yet  it  had  made 
castles  in  the  cottages  of  honest  peasants,  and  in  the  hearts 
a  few  brave,  far  sighted  leaders,  while  its  enemies  or  careh 
friends  held  the  wealth  and  the  station  of  the  realm.  It  'w 
over  such  a  people  that  Mary  assumed  the  rule;  and  Scotlai 
she  determined  with  a  vow  she  followed  all  her  life,  shoi 
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obey  Rome.     As  fer  and  as  fast  as  she  could,  she  reestablished 
the  mass  everywhere,  and  in  her  private  chapel,  at  her  first 
coming,  followed  the  Roman  Rite,  while  men  with  swords  kept 
back  Scottish  indignation  from  disturbing  the  unseemly  wor- 
ship.    The  Reformers  knew  her  from  the  start,  and  Knox  him- 
self paid  due  heed  to  the  wily  persistent  brain  and  passion  of  the 
▼Oman,  who  was   to  wage  a  very  dangerous  and  subtle  war 
against  the  Faith  of  the   Reformation.     It    is  not  meant  to 
attempt  to  analyze  the  elements  of  Mary's  nature,  or  to  narrate 
the  story  of  her  reign  in  Scotland.     As  to  herself,  the  stain  of 
that  French  Cojjrt,  where  purity  in  woman  or  honor  in  man 
were  myths,  runs  through  all  her  public  life.     She  came  to 
Scotland,  young,  a  widow,  and  most  beautiful ;  yet,  when  need 
▼as,  and  the  times  served,  she  was  iron  to  crush  her  opponents. 
Mid  bold,  fer-sighted  and  unscrupulous,  in  the  enlargement  of 
h»  plans.     Bred  in  luxury  and  delighting  in  the  effeminate 
pleasures  of  the  Court,  she  could  outweary  strong  men  in  the 
roughest  rides  across  the  country,  and,  although   a  woman, 
where  even  men  might  pity  or  hold  back,  she  was  cruel,  and 
without  mercy  when  she  reached  out  to  touch  her  aim.     Beau- 
tiful as  Helen  of  Troy,  like  Helen  she  confused  kingdoms,  and 
^ught  ruin  upon  brave  men  by  the  charm  of  her  most  singu- 
lar and  fatal  beauty.     Without  the  shadow  of  purity  about 
Iff,  she  could  assume  the  artlessness  of  a  child.     A  match  for 
Elizabeth  in  intrigue,  she  surpassed  her  sister  in  all   those 
femlniiie  arts  and  graces,  which  especially  belong  to  women. 
In  her  reign,  she  swore  falsely,  murdered,  and  shocked  even  her 
own  age  by  a  display  of  the  very  delirium  of  lust ;  and  yet 
some  have  affected  to  find  in  her  a  saintly  Queen.     In  short, 
she  was  by  far  the  most  dangerous  woman  that  ever  assailed 
the  Reformation.    The  danger  to  England  was,  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  English  Romanists,  she  was  lawful   queen   of  England  ; 
*nd  her  son,  as  James  I.,  actually  succeeded  Elizabeth  on  the 
Eaglish  throne.     This  right  she  claimed,  and  never  remitted 
to  her  death.     But  if,  by  Elizabeth's  death,  or  by  force,  Mary 
t|    could  gain   the   English  Crown,  Rome  would  bo  restored  to 
Eagland  at  h^r  coronition.     Therefore  she  watched  for  the 
time,  when,  aided  by  French  soldiers,  she  might  invade  a  realm 
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torn  by  domestic  insurrection,  and  conquer  down  the  hereq 
that  denied  the  supremacy  of  the  Pontiff ;  and,  for  her  coming 
English  Bomanists  watched  through  many  weary  years. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  essay,  as  has  beei 
said,  to  narrate  the  story  of  Mary's  reign  in  Scotland.  Divest 
ed  of  her  own  personal  intrigues  and  marriages,  the  objee 
of  that  reign  was  two-fold  :  I.  To  establish  Bomanism :  D 
To  win  somehow  the  English  crown. 

In  both  undertakings,  she  received  the  support  of  papa 
France.  French  gentlemen  thronged  her  Court,  French  sol 
diers  garrisoned  her  castles,  French  gold  paid  her  hirelings 
and  bribed  a  venal  nobility  to  her  support.  As  against  Scotcl 
Beformers  she  fared  but  badly,  and,  though  she  led  them  i 
long  chase,  they  finally  hunted  her  from  her  throne  to  a  prison 
As  against  Elizabeth,  in  the  years  before  she  became  her  pria 
oner,  Mary  fared  no  better.  She  perplexed,  deceived  and  mad 
uncomfortable,  her  English  sister,  by  ever  varying  and  dan 
gerous  plans  for  her  disgrace  or  overthrow ;  and  Elizabeth 
returned  her  the  full  measure  of  her  unfriendly  offices.  It  we 
Elizabeth,  who  aided  the  Scotch  Beformers  against  their  Quees 
when  the  latter  assailed  the  Beformation ;  balanced  pari 
against  party  in  Scottish  politics,  so  that  neither  France  jk 
Mary  should  have  leisure  to  assail  England  too  sharply  ;  an 
who,  at  the  last,  as  the  result  of  her  policy,  saw  Mary  a  capti^ 
in  her  own  realm  and  hands.  Mary,  as  is  well  known,  becais 
Elizabeth's  prisoner. 

When  Mary,  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  so  well  watched  : 
an  English  prison,  that  her  power  to  aid  Bome  against  Befor* 
was  limited,  Bome  was  preparing  in  another  quarter  anotl». 
instrument,  with  which  to  smite  down  the  Anglican  Chuns 
and  Crown. 

It  is  right  to  draw  the  portrait  of  the  man,  who,  at  the  bi- 
ding of  Bome,  was  about  to  lift  the  sword  against  the  Engli^ 
Beformation.  A  small,  meagre  person,  under-sized,  narrow 
chested,  with  the  shrinking  air  of  an  habitual  invalid,  and,  -a 
the  same  time,  the  reserve  and  hauteur  of  his  Spanish  bloo^ 
broad  forehead,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  nose,  and  a  heavy,  far-pn 
truding,  under  jaw,  and  a  vast  mouth;  of  fair  complexion,  hai 
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light  and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short,  and  pointed  ; — such,  in 
looks,  was  the  man,  whom  God  su£fered,  in  a  mysterious  provi- 
dence, to  become  the  deadliest  foe  of  the  Beformed  BeUgion. 
His  behavior  in  public  was  quiet,  silent,  almost  sepulchral. 
He  had  the  habit  of  looking  on  the  ground,  whenever  he  talked 
with  man  or  woman.     Deceitful,  reticent,  merciless,  his  dagger 
followed  close  upon  his  smile.     Outwardly  cold,  he  had  the 
lowest  passions  in  him,  but  never,  in  his  latter  days,  a  generous 
impulse  of  any  sort.     Scantily  educated,  and  not  over  fond  of 
war,  his  will  was  the  fountain  of  some  of  the  most  cruel  wars 
recorded  in  history,  and  he  accomplished  upon  mankind,  what 
few  of  the  loftiest  geinus  and  the  profoundest  lore  have  ever 
brought  to  pass.     He  inherited,  in  middle  age,  an  Empire  so 
mi,  that  on  it  the  sun  never  set.     The  fairest  and  richest 
provinces  of  America  were  his,  and  his  rule  was  owned  in  Af- 
rica, at  the  Capes,  and  in  the  farthest  Indies.     His  subjects 
were  of  all  colors,  races,  tongues.     His  ships  were  on  every  sea, 
Md,  at  his  will,  they  brought  whatever  was  choice,  valuable,  or 
loagnificent,  to  adorn  his  Court  or  magnify  his  Beign.     His 
iko  were  the  ablest  captains,  the  stoutest  soldiers,  the  most 
&moas  navies.     But  his  was  a  strange  nature.     Devout  as  the 
DJonlffl,  whom  he  often  rivalled  in  the  austerity  of  his  penance, 
ftough  he  knew  the  secrets  of  the  wildest  debaucheries;  super- 
stitious, beyond  any  of  the  priests  who  surrounded,  to  enlight- 
en him  in  those  profound  theological  questions  which  were  the 
diversion  of  his  leisure  hours; — ^he  was  an  instance  of  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  accurate  faith,  and  the  very  worst  of  works. 
Always  a  most  servile  son  of  the  Boman  See,  he  never  passed 
fte  portrait  of  Pope  Pius  V.,  father  of  the  Inquisition,  with- 
out taking  off  his  hat  to  it.     In  his  youth,  he  had  affected  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  his  imperial  station  ;  but,  as  he  aged,  he 
left  them  all,  and,  retiring  to  the  solitude  of  his  palace,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  great  business  of  his  life.     It  was  to  destroy 
Protestantism;  not  to  subdue  or  bind  it,  but  to  extirpate  it; 
to  dig  it  up,  root  and  branch,  out  of  the  heart  of  the  human 
KMje;  to  burn  it  up;  to  scatter  its  ashes  to  the  four  winds  of 
Heaven;  so  that,  henceforth,  in  the  light  of  the  sun  and  in  the 
8igU  of  men,  there  should  be  no  sign,  or  token  of  it,  save  the 
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battle-fields  where  it  had  died  under  the  sword,  or  the  market- 
places where  it  had  been  consumed  by  fire.     This  idea  became 
in  him  the  wildest  fanaticism.     As  St.  Louis  and  the  Crusaders 
had  broke  the  Saracenic  rule  in  Christendom,  so  he  would  de- 
stroy the  new  Infidels  against  Christ  and  Holy  Church.     Wher- 
ever he  could  reach  a  Protestant,  he  smote  him.     Wherever 
there  was  an  arm  to  strike  Protestantism,  he  strengthened  it ; 
wherever  a  mouth  to  curse,  he  fed  it.     Seated  in  his  library, 
with  guards  to  keep  off  intruders,  and  a  map  of  Eiu-ope  before 
him,  he  planned  to  consign  kingdoms  to  the  sword  and  flame . 
for  their  Religion.     Unmoved  as  stone,  he  wrote  letters  to  Ynw  ■: 
Generals  and  Governors,  which  reddened  Holland  with  blood,   i; 
and  made  thousands  widows,  and  tens  of  thousands  orphans;   t 
but  he  wrote 'on,  as  though  every  stroke  of  his  pen  were  not  a    ^ 
blow  of  agony.    A  letter  from  him  built  a  scaffold,  or  set  a    } 
stake  in  the  most  distant  province.     The  wail  of  smitten  peo- '  , 
pies  reached  him,  praying  mercy  ;  a  nation  perished  under  his 
hand;  but  he  heard  no  prayer,  and,  receiving  news  of  the  agony 
of  human  souls,  without  the  slightest  emotion,  kept  to  his  let- 
ters.    Distrusting  all  men,  never  violent,  always  silent,  patient, 
inexorable,  his  life  was  spent  in  destroying  the  Faith  as  we 
receive  it. 

There  is  no  man  in  history  quite  like  him,  nor,  had  he  been 
human,  a  man  who  should  have  suffered  so.  His  first  bora 
and  only  son  perished  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace, — a  Protest- 
ant, men  say, — and  this  father  came  in  silently,  and,  standing 
behind  the  guard,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  his  sleeping 
boy,  and  then  went  out  again,  and  never  saw  him  more.  If  he 
had  had  conscience,  no  man  should  have  slept  so  ill,  for  the 
accusing  victims  of  his  wrath  rising  in  dreams  before  him  ;  yet 
few  slept  more  soundly.  In  short,  here  was  a  monster  in  the 
pay  of  Rome, — the  master  enemy  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Reli- 
gion.    He  is  named  in  history  Philip  II. 

While  Philip  was  inaugurating  and  carrying  on  his  Crusade, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  in  prison,  had  become  a  chronic  con- 
spirator against  Elizabeth's  Crown  and  the  Reformation  shel- 
tered beneath  it.  Rome  had  determined  to  revolutionize 
England,  and  to  array  the  English  papists  in  insurrection 
against  their  Queen.     They  were  forbidden  to  conform  to  the 
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new  uses  in  the  Anglican  Church,  though  mauy  of  them  were 
willing  to  do  it;  and  Bomish  emissaries,  traversing  the  king- 
dom, stirred  np  strife,  and  plotted  treason  wherever  they  went. 
Elizabeth's  life  was  in  constant  danger,  and  it  is  well  known, 
A-om  public  documents,  how  that  papal  piety  had  plotted  to 
take  her  off  by  poison  or  the  dagger,  as  chance  might  serve. 
Maiy,  next  to  the  Pope,  it  was  thought,  would  profit  most  by 
Elizabeth's  death,  as  then  the  way  seemed  open  to  the  English 
Throne  ;  and  to  cro¥m  Mary,  was  to  enthrone  the  Pope.  Ma- 
ry's prison,  therefore,  was  the  center  of  domestic  insurrection. 
The  great  English  Lords,  like  Norfolk,  who  rose  in  arms 
against  their  soyereign,  spoke  her  name  as  their  liege  lady. 
Insurrection  drew  its  inspiration  from  the  captive  Queen.  Her 
most  faithful  servants  were  convicted  and  executed,  for  foul 
conspiracies  against  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  Mary,  for  a  long  time, 
escaped.  Thus,  gradually,  England  came  to  rest  upon  a  vol- 
cano, while,  on  every  side,  armies  were  gathering  against  her. 
Philip  was  moving  in  his  plot.  It  was  the  days  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre  in  France.  In  Holland,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  friend  of  Reformation,  had  just 
died,  under  the  assassin's  knife.  Assassination,  Bebellion,  In- 
vasion, threatened  the  English  throne.  Mary,  the  prisoner, 
willing  or  unwilling,  was  their  representative  in  England.  It 
was  a  State  necessity  that  she  should  die.  Parliament  had,  on 
divers  occasions,  demanded  her  trial,  and  now,  if  not  according 
to  law,  yet  in  exact  justice,  she  was  to  be  destroyed,  as  the 
heart  of  much  that  afflicted  England.  She  was  tried  upon  the 
charge  of  having  conspired  against  the  Queei^'s  life,  and  con- 
demned to  die.*  She  died  as  a  Queen,  and  in  her  grave  were 
buried  some  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  English  papists. 

The  man,  who  sat  in  the  closet  of  his  palace  of  Madrid  wri- 
ting letters,  heard  of  Mary's  death  with  his  usual  composure. 
He  knew  very  well  why  the  blow  was  struck,  but  he  himself 
had  a  blow  to  strike,  and  he  set  about  it  with  greater  assiduity 
than  before.  Of  late,  his  letters  had  increased.  To  every 
Roman  Court,  and  to  Rome  itself,  he  had  written  of  his  great 
undertaking.     He  it  was,  who  would  strike  off  the  head  of 

♦  The  charge  may  not  have  been  proved;  but  it  was  certainly  never  disproved. 
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Protestantism,  and  give  its  foul  carcass  to  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  The 
passion  of  the  Crusades  was  upon  him.  Christ's  insulted 
sepulchre  was  now  in  England,  and  the  Infidels  who  surround- 
ed it,  were  Elizabeth  and  her  Court.  Philip  would  deliver 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  sword.  The  silent  man,  with  the  heart 
swallowed  up  by  wild  fanaticism,  had  been  long  preparing  for 
this  very  work.  Through  all  his  dominions,  at  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  and  Naples,  and  in  Sicily;  in  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Germany  and  Denmark,  ships  were  hired  or  built  for  him.  His 
galleons,  laden  with  treasure,  were  ordered  home  from  India,  or 
Mexico,  to  pay  his  armies.  Soldiers  were  gathered  everywhere. 
The  most  valiant  Knights,  the  most  experienced  Captains  of  the 
Roman  Faith,  entered  his  armies  as  volunteers,  or  directed  op- 
erations. Across  Europe,  from  every  Papal  realm,  soldiers 
were  marching  toward  the  English  Channel.  Europe  looked 
to  the  man  who  sat  writing  letters  at  Madrid,  for  the  word 
that  was  to  unloose  the  thunder. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  and  her  Statesmen  made  ready  for  the 
storm.  Philip  gave  out,  that  all  these  military  preparations 
were  for  the  Indies;  but  she  knew  that  Philip  lied,  and  that, 
just  across  the  Channel,  in  the  Netherlands,  there  were  thirty 
thousand  veteran  troops,  under  the  ablest  Captains,  and  innu- 
merable flat  boats  in  Holland  creeks,  ready  to  land  these  sol- 
diers on  the  English  strand,  and  that  Roman  Europe  was  pray- 
ing in  all  its  Chapels,  Oratories  and  Churches,  for  her  over- 
throw, and  that  his  priests  had  promised  Philip  victory.  It 
was  now,  when  the  crisis  of  Elizabeth's  life  was  come,  and  the 
question  was  to  be  answered  by  the  sword,  whether  Protestant- 
ism should  exist  any  longer  among  mankind,  that  her  Tudor 
courage  rose  to  the  level  of  the  danger.  Not  waiting  for  Phil- 
ip's blow,  she  sent  a  fleet  into  Spanish  waters,  which  made 
such  havoc  among  his  ships,  that  it  delayed  his  venture  just 
one  year.  Meanwhile,  England  armed,  and  troops  gathered. 
In  the  summer  of  1558,  Elizabeth  knew  that  Philip's  fleet  was 
about  to  sail  from  Spain  for  London.  It  was  said,  that  he  had 
ordered,  if  the  Queen  was  captured,  she  was  to  be  carefully 
kept,  as  she  was  to  be  sent  to  Rome, — so  prudently  did  Philip 
dispose  of  his  lion's  skin,  before  he  caught  his  lion. 
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The  invincible  Armada  sailed  from    the  Tagus^  May  29, 
1588.     The  weeks  that  elapsed  before  it  appeared  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  were  weeks  of  most  grievous  suspense.     The  Eng- 
lish fleet,  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  the  size  of  its  ships,  scat- 
tered along  the  Channel  Coast,  watched  for  the  invader's  sails. 
The  English  forts  were  garrisoned.     A  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  were  under  arms.     Between  London  and  Graves- 
end  there  were  more  than  50,000  men.     Elizabeth,  in  armor 
and  surrounded  by  her  Lords,  betook  herself  to  camp.     Every- 
where the  men  in  the  ranks  cheered  her.     Two  Earls  held  her 
horse's  bridle,  while  she  addressed  her  army.     "  I  have  come  to 
die  among  you,"  she  said,  "  but  I  scorn  that  Spain,  or  any 
prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realm/'     Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  the  Tudor  blood, 
the  heart  of  England  thrilled  to  her  martial  words. 

July  1 9th,  an  English  pirate,  who  yet  loved  his  country, 
cruising  off  the  Channel  mouth,  ran  his  ship  into  harbor,  with 
news  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  off  the  Lizzard  point,  and 
standing  in.  Drake,  the  sailor  who  a  year  before  had  crippled 
the  Spaniard,  was  ashore  with  his  captains,  playing  bowls, 
when  the  tidings  came.  He  said,  "  Play  out  the  match.  There 
is  time  enough  to  finish  the  game  and  the  Spaniard  too." 
And  the  sailors  played  out  the  game.  Then  they  warped  their 
ships  out  of  harbor  against  a  head  wind,  and  went  to  find  the 
enemy.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  July  20th,  they  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  was  a  fleet  of  130  vessels, 
and  near  3,000  guns,  with  20,000  land  troops,  besides  the 
sailors,  and  2,000  volunteers  from  the  noblest  families  of  Spain. 
It  carried  also  a  multitude  of  priests,  equipped  with  crosses 
and  rosaries,  and  other  Roman  merchandise,  with  which  to 
convert  the  English  heretics.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  Inqui- 
sition had  some  of  its  most  subtle  and  delicate  instruments  of 
penitence  and  devotion  on  board.  As  the  fleet  sailed  up  the 
Channel  in  a  crescent  shape,  from  horn  to  horn  it  measured 
seven  miles.  The  English  fleet  followed,  and  hung  upon  its  rear, 
waiting  for  chances.  Meanwhile  the  beacon  fires,  blazing  on 
all  the  Channel  cliffs,  told  England  that  Spain  had  come.  As 
the  grand  fleet  swept  on,  some  of  the  slower  Spanish  vessels 
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dropped  a  little  astern.  The  English  fell  fiercely  upon  and 
captured  them.  Seeing  this,  the  Spanish  Admiral  shortened 
sail,  and  called  his  ships  around  him.  The  Englii^h  held  back, 
waiting.  That  night,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  perished  by  fire, 
and  the  English  admiral  was  re-inforced.  The  great  Sir  Wal- 
ter Ealeigh  also  joined  him.  Then  they  followed  the  Span- 
iard again.  They  found  hSm  off  Portland  harbor,  and  fought 
him  all  day,  keeping  well  off  from  his  large  ships,  and,  pour- 
ing in  their  fire,  they  crippled  many  ships,  and  captured  some. 
Thus  they  sailed,  and  fought  all  that  night.  In  the  morning, 
the  Spaniard  had  lost  all  stomach  for  the  fight,  and,  shame  to 
say,  the  English  had  no  powder.  Towards  night,  however,  a 
new  supply  came  on  board,  and  next  morning,  July  25th,  they 
overtook  the  Spaniard  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  fought  him 
till  the  powder  was  gone  again.  July  26th  found  the  Armada 
sailing  up  the  Channel  with  a  fair  breeze,  England  following. 
The  English  Admiral  had  resolved  not  to  fight  until  he  reached 
Dover  Straits,  where  he  expected  re-inforcements.  The  Span- 
iard, had  he  been  wise,  would  have  sailed  on  to  Dunkirk,  where 
a  small  English  fleet  kept  30,000  Spanish  veterans  and  their 
flat  boats  cooped  up  in  Holland.  It  was  fated,  that  he  should 
stop  in  Calais  harbor.  Thither  England  gathered  all  her  ships. 
Fire  ships  were  sent  among  the  Spaniards,  as  they  lay  at  an- 
chor. Panic-stricken,  and  handling  their  ships  so  miserably, 
that  many  were  damaged  by  falling  foul  of  each  other,  and 
some  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Armada  scattered  its  ships  out  of 
Calais  harbor  and  fied  up  the  North  Sea,  England  following 
until  both  bread  and  powder  failed  him.  The  English  sailors, 
when  they  turned  from  the  enemy,  saw  him  sailing  into  those 
dangerous  waters  between  Norway  and  Scotland,  where  winds 
and  tides  seem  to  hold  a  singular  enmity  against  mankind  ; 
and  these  winds  and  tides  smote  the  Spaniard  bitterly.  He 
attempted  to  sail  round  Scotland  ;  but  the'jagged,  rocky  coast 
of  Scottish  bays  and  islands  received  as  wrecks  the  ships  that 
the  tempests  cast  ashore,  and  a  few  vessels  only  of  the  great 
fleet  escaped  to  Spain. 

Meanwhile   120,000  Englishmen  waited  with   swords,  and 
their  Queen  rode  in  armor;  and,  meanwhile,  God  had  answered, 
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by  the  decision  of  battle,  the  question  whether  the  Reformation 
should  exist  any  longer  in  this  world,  so  that,  if  it  be  true  to  it- 
self, neither  Philip,  nor  Pope,  nor  Inquisition,  nor  Armada  shall 
cause  it  to  perish.  In  this  second  venture,  Rome  had  lost. 
The  silent  man,  who  wrote  so  many  letters,  dictated  by  a  merci- 
less vow  to  exterminate  all  that  affronted  the  supremacy  of 
Rome,  had  been  foiled  by  a  woman,  whose  hand  he  had  once 
asked  in  marriage  ;  yet,  we  know,  it  was  God  Who  gave  the 
Tictory.  When  Philip  heard  that  his  Armada  was  destroyed, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  gave  God  thanks  that  it  was  no  worse. 
Philip  was  so  used  to  lie,  that  he  did  not  mind  a  falsehood 
before  his  God  ;  but,  upon  his  knees,  he  knew  that  it  was  bad 
enough  ;  that,  in  spite  of  labor,  bloodshed,  stake  and  axe,  his 
Kfe,  at  its  very  centre,  was  a  ghastly  failure  ;  for,  that  in  Eng- 
land, sheltered  beneath  a  mighty  Sceptre,  a  Faith  that  he  called 
heresy  offered  its  Sacraments  and  fulfilled  its  offices  for  all 
coming  time.  The  controversy  had  not  been  between  Philip 
and  Elizabeth  ;  but  between  Philip  and  Philip's  God. 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  to  Elizabeth's  death, 
was  a  period  of  about  fourteen  years.  But  they  were  years, 
when  Mary  was  dead,  and  Philip  was  growing  old.  The 
laurels,  which  her  great  Captains  had  won  for  her,  and  the  far- 
reaching-plans  of  her  statesmen,  gave  her  a  power  in  European 
politics,  and  she  used  it  wisely,  upon  the  whole,  in  behalf  of 
Beformation.  The  closing  of  her  reign,  albeit  traitors  still 
existed,  and  Rome  was  ever  ready  to  strike  again,  was  in  a  meas- 
ure prosperous  and  tranquil.  The  Puritans,  greatly  moved  to 
new  ways  in  Religion,  were  to  prove,  two  reigns  farther  on,  the 
quality  and  the  courage  of  these  restless  Radicals  in  the  Church  ; 
but  Elizabeth  restrained  them.  Both  that  which  was  best, 
and  that  which  was  worst,  in  Elizabeth,  intensified  themselves 
as  she  became  aged  ;  yet  she  was  always  Henry's  daughter,  and 
England's  Queen.  Her  virtues  must  be  carefully  discriminated 
from  her  defects  ;  and,  after  three  hundred  years,  much  remains 
unmtelligible  concerning  this  great,  strong  willed,  subtle- 
niinded,  greatly  tried  Queen  of  the  Sword  that  defended  the 
Faith  in  the  trial  hour  of  the  Reformation.  It  has  not  been 
attempted  to  describe  her  reign,  in  its  magnificence  and  genius, 
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but  merely,  to  narrate  the  story  of  the  defence  of  the  English 
Church  against  enemies. 

In  March,  1603,  Elizabeth  was  on  her  death  bed  ;  fast  going 
to  God  for  judgment.  Mary  had  gone  thither  before  her  ;  so 
had  many  of  the  great  chiefs,  who,  on  sea  and  land,  in  both  hem- 
ispheres and  under  many  banners,  had  fought  great  battles, 
either  for  or  against  the  Beformation.  So  had  also  the  Span- 
iard Philip.  Nigh  five  years  before  Sept.  13th,  1598,  the  man, 
who  wrote  so  many  letters  that  made  nations  weep  blood,  was 
dead  in  his  Spanish  palace.  He  had  wrought  hard  to  resist 
God,  and  he  had  matured  great  plans,  with  a  ceaseless  and 
boundless  craft,  mendacity  and  deceit,  and  the  plans  had 
failed.  His  reward  is,  that  history  writes  of  him,  "  If  Philip 
possessed  a  single  virtue,  it  has  eluded  the  conscientious 
research  of  the  writer  of  these  pages.  If  there  are  vices — as 
possibly  there  are — ^from  which  he  was  exempt,  it  is  because  it 
is  not  permitted  to  human  nature  to  attain  perfection,  even  in 
evil.'*  "  He  endured  the  martyrdom  of  his  last  illness  with  the 
heroism  of  a  saint,  and  died  in  the  certainty  of  immortal  bliss, 
as  the  reward  of  his  life  of  evil." 

Elizabeth  died  March  24th,  1603,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age, 
having  reigned  nigh  44  years  in  England.  It  was  her  fortune, 
during  her  reign,  to  be  a  party  to  that  tremendous  struggle, 
from  which  the  Church  conquered  the  right  to  live  ;  and  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  is  associated  with  the  most  stormy  years  of 
the  Reformation.  In  her  grave,  and  with  her  Queenly  name, 
are  still  associated  the  memory  of  those  great  Statesmen,  Cap- 
tains, Poets  and  Scholars,  which  will  render  the  Elizabethan 
age  and  name  forever  famous. 
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Akt.  Vm.— presence  in  the  holy  EUCHARIST. 

Declaration  signed  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  LittlecUile,  LL,D.,  D.C.L., 
and  other  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  May,  1867. 

Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ,  May  20,  1867. 

The  connection  of  Dr.  Pusey  with  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, the  dreams  of  his  Eirenicon,  and  his  known  advocacy  of 
Ritualism,  often  make  his  very  truth  suspected  error.  Our 
chief  design,  under  the  title  of  this  Article,  is  to  ascertain 
whether  his  recent  Declaration  is  in  any  measure  consistent  with 
the  Faith  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  man  holding  it  may  be 
esteemed  orthodox  and  loyal.  'In  such  an  investigation, 
charity  should  certainly  desire  to  see  lifted  the  cloud  obscuring 
so  illustrious  a  name,  and  to  discover  that  the  beauty  of  meek 
dignity,  adorning  the  Scholar  and  Divine,  is  not  wholly  severed 
from  Eternal  Truth. 

And  here,  it  may  be  remarked,  there  are  extreme  views  in 
reference  to  both  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  By  some,  Bap- 
tisni  is  divested  of  every  sacramental  token,  stripped  of  all 
mystery,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  consecration  of  its  subject  to 
God  ;  while,  by  others,  it  has  been  converted  into  a  charm,  and 
made  operative  in  conferring  present  sanctification  and  final 
salvation.  The  safe  and  Scriptural  opinion  of  the  Church,  sus- 
tained by  the  Ancient  and  Anglican  Fathers,  is,  that  it  removes 
the  stain  of  original  sin,  introduces  into  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  implants  a  germ  of  holiness,  which  may  perish  by  neglect, 
or  be  fostered  into  an  Eternal  Life. 

There  are  those,  also,  who  hold  that  the  Holy  Commuoion 
is  but  a  Memento,  a  Pledge,  a  Bond,  a  Confession,  a  Dedica- 
tion. They  despoil  it  of  what  most  touches  sensibility  and 
awes  into  reverence,  conforming  it  to  the  former  severity  of 
their  doctrine  and  their  architecture.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rome,  with  anathemas,  fastens  to  it  the  monstrous  dogma  of 
transubstantiation,  by  which  the  glorified  Body  of  our  Lord, 
nay,  according  to  the  Decrees  of  Trent,  His  very  Soul  and  Di- 
vinity, pass  into  the  persons  of  the  recipients. 
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Dr.  Pusey  tod  his  associates  concluded,  many  years  since, 
that  there  is  more  in  the  Holy  Communion,  as  inculcated  by 
the  Standards  of  the  Church,  than  was  exhibited  in  her  prac- 
tice. In  a  celebrated  sermon,  condemned  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  he  stated,  "  Were  it  only  a  thankful  commemoration 
of  His  redeeming  love  ;  were  it  only  a  showing  forth  of  His 
death  ;  were  it  only  a  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  soul, 
it  were  indeed  a  reasonable  service,  but  it  would  have  no  direct 
healing  to  the  sinner.  To  him  its  special  joy^  is,  that  it  is  his 
Eedeemer's  very  broken  Body  ;  it  is  His  Blood  which  was  shed 
for  the  remission  of  sins."  Subsequently  he  used  this  more 
emphatic  language :  "  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  has  been  termed  sacramental,  supernatural,  mysticfd, 
ineffable,  opposed,  not  to  what  is  real,  but  to  what  is  natural. 
It  is  a  Presence  without  us,  not  within  us  only.  Since  it  was  the 
true  Body  which  was  given  for  us  on  the  Cross,  it  is  his  true 
Body  given  to  us  in  the  Sacrament.  The  manner  of  the  Pre- 
sence of  the  Body  is  different.  The  Body  which  is  present,  is 
the  same." 

Now,  beyond  question,  these  words,  literally  received,  are 
strong  as  any  Eomanist  could  desire.  They  have  been  honestly 
believed  by  thousands  to  teach  the  absurdity  of  tVansubstantia- 
tion.  Just  as  obviously  they  are  capable  of  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation. Charity  will  rejoice  if  it  be  found  from  Dr.  Pusey's 
recent  declaration,  he  never  intended  them  in  the  sense  of  his 
opposers.  This  paper,  signed  by  himself  and  several  other  cler- 
gymen of  the  Church  of  England,  contains  the  following  expo- 
sition of  his  opinions. 

1.  "  We  repudiate  the  opinion  of  a  corporal  presence  of  Christ's 
natural  flesh  and  blood ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  presence  of  His  body 
and  blood  as  they  are  in  Heaven,  and  the  conception  of  the  mode 
of  His  presence  which  implies  the  physical  change  of  the  natural 
substances  ot  the  bread  and  wine,  commonly  called  transubstan- 
tiation. 

"  We  believe,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  by  virtue  of  the  consecra- 
tion, through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  our  Saviour,  Christ,  the  *  inward  part,  or  thing  signified,'  are 
present  really  and  truly,  but  spiritually  and  ineffably,  under  the 
outward  visible  part,  or  sign,  or  form,  of  bread  and  wine. 
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2.  "  We  repudiate  the  notion  of  any  fresh  sacrifice,  or  any  view 
of  the  Eucharistic  sacrificial  offering,  as  something  apart  from  the 
'ill  8afficient  sacrifice  and  oblation  on  the  Cross,  which  alone  is  that 
perfect  redemption,  propitation  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of 
the  whole  worid,^  both  original  and  actual,  and  which  alone  is 
*  meritorious.' " 

"  We  believe  that,  as  in  Heaven,  Christ,  our  Great  High  Priest, 
ever  offers  Himself  before  the  Eternal  Father,  pleading,  by  His  pres- 
ence. His  Sacrifice  of  Himself '  once  offered '  on  the  Cross,  so,  on 
earth,  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  same  Body,  *once  for  all '  sacri- 
ficed for  us,  and  that  same  Blood  '  once  for  all'  shed  for  us,  Sacra- 
mentally  present,  are  offered  and  pleaded  before  the  Father  by  the 
Priest,  as  our  Lord  ordained  to  be  done  in  remembrance  of  Himself, 
when  He  instituted  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood." 
3.     "  We  repudiate  all  adoration  of  the  Sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  which  would  be  idolatry." 

"  We  believe  that  Christ,  Himself,  really  and  truly,  but  spirit- 
ually and  ineffably,  present  in  the  Sacrament,  is  to  be  adored." 

The  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  read  during  his  visit- 
ation to  Dorchester  last  May,  and  which  drew  forth  a  protest 
from  a  number  of  his  Clergy,  expressed  opinions,  in  regard  to 
an  objective  presence,  virtually  similar  to  the  Declaration.  Thus, 
the  whole  subject  has,  in  England,  recently  excited  the  deepest 
interest  and  the  most  varied  comment. 

In  comparing  the  Declaration,  first  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  while  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
they  often  expressed  themselves,  not  in  precise  and  formal 
language,  but  rather  with  a  glowing  eloquence  kindled  by  a 
warm  Christian  sensibility,  it  must,  also,  be  observed  that  their 
words  of  Faith  and  Love,  burning  like  the  altars  of  Heaven, 
are  very  different  from  the  chilling  and  passionless  descriptions 
of  those  esteeming  the  Holy  Eucharist  only  a  commemorative 
observance.  We  will  often  recognize  language,  recalling  the 
expressions  in  our  own  Communion  office. 

St.  Ignatius  says, — 

"  They  abstain  from  Eucharist  and  Prayer,  because  they  confess 
not  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  Flesh  of  our  Saviour  Christ." 

Justin  Martyr  says, — 

"  For  not  as  common  bread  and  common  drink  do  we  receive 
these,  but  in  like  manner,  as  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  having 
been  made  Flesh  by  the  Word  of  God,  hath  both  Flesh  and  Blood 
for  our  Salvation ;   so,  likewise,  have  we  been  taught  that  the 
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Food  which  is  blessed  by  the  prayer  of  His  Word,iand  from  which 
our  blood  and  flesh,  by  transmutation,  are  nourished,  is  the  Flesh 
and  Blood  of  that  Jesus  Who  was  made  Flesh." 

St.  IrenaBus  says, — 

*'  But  how  shall  they  know  certainly  that  the  bread,  over  which 
thanks  are  ffiven,  is  the  Body  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  cup  is  the 
cup  of  His  Blood,  if  they  do  not  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Son  of 
the  Creator  of  the  world  ?" 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  referring  to  Christ,  says, — 

"  I  am  thy  nourisher,  who  giveth  thee  Myself— Bread  of  which 
whoso  tasteth,  no  more  tasteth  death,  and  Who  daily  giveth  thee 
the  drink  of  Immortality." 

Origen  says, — 

"  Who  both  giveth  thee  the  Bread  of  Blessing,  His  own  Body, 
and  bestoweth  on  thee  His  own  Blood." 

Dionysius,  the  Great,  says, — 

"  But  the  Lord  Himself  and  God  of  Israel  saith,  *  Whoso  eateth 
Me  shall  live  by  Me.'  It  is  God  Who  dwelleth  in  us  according  to 
the  Covenant." 

St.  Athanasius  says, — 

"  Our  Saviour,  also,  since  He  was  changing  the  real  for  the 
Spiritual,  promised  them  that  they  should  no  longer  eat  the  flesh 
of  a  lamb,  but  His  own,  saying,  *  This  is  My  Body  and  Blood,'  '* 

St.  Jerome  says, — 

"  Nor  hath  Moses  given  us  the  true  bread  ;  but  the  Lord  Jesns, 
Himself  Guest  and  Banquet,  Himself  eating  with  us,  and  Him, 
Who  is  eaten — His  Blood  we  drink,  and  without  Him  we  cannot 
drink.  He  came  in  the  Flesh  that  we  might  eat  Him,  and  He  re- 
maineth  with  the  Father  that  He  might  feed  angels." 

St.  Augustin  says, — 

"  So  then  He  both  gave  us,  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  a  healthful 
refreshment,  and  briefly  solved  a  question  of  His  own  Fntireness: 
— Eat  Life  ;  drink  Life  ;  Thou  shalt  have  Life,  and  the  Life  is 
entire.  But  thus  shall  it  be,  the  Bodj  and  Blood  of  Christ  shall 
be  each  man's  Life,  if  what  is  taken  m  the  Sacrament,  is  eaten 
spiritually,  and  drunk  spiritually." 

St  Chrysostom,  "the  golden  mouthed,"  with  his  lurivaled 
beauty  and  power  of  eloquence,  awed  and  transported  before  the 
mystery  of  the  Sacrament,  awakens  in  us  something  of  his 
own  wonder  and  reverence.    He  says, — 
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"Think  with  thee,  O  man,  what  sacrifice  thou  art  about  to  touch, 
whit  table  approach.  Lay  it  to  heart  that  thou,  being  earth  and  asli- 
es,  takest  part  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  God  invites  thee  to 
His  own  Table,  and  setteth  before  thee  His  own  Son.  Let  us  draw 
near,  and  approach  the  King  of  Heaven.  Wherefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  marvel  of  the  mysteries.  He  hath  given 
to  those,  who  desire  Him,  not  only  to  see  Him,  but  to  touch  and 
eat  Him,  and  to  embrace  Him,  and  satisfy  their  love.  Let  us, 
then,  return  from  that  table  like  lions,  breathing  fire,  terrible  to 
devils.  This  Blood  causeth  the  image  of  our  King  to  be  fresh 
within  us,  produceth  beauty  unspeakable — calleth  to  us  angels  and 
the  Lord  of  angels — is  the  salvation  of  our  souls — was  poured 
forth  to  make  Heaven  accessible  :  awful  in  truth  are  the  mvsteries, 
awful  in  truth  is  the  altar.  A  fountain  went  forth  out  of  Paradise, 
sending  forth  material  rivers:  from  this  table  springethup  a  foun- 
tain, which  sendeth  forth  rivers  spiritual.  This  fountain  is  a 
fountain  of  light.  By  it  stand  the  Fowers  on  High,  looking  upon 
the  beauty  of  its  streams,  because  they  more  clearly  see  the  j)ower 
of  the  things  set  forth,  and  the  flashings  unapproachable.  They, 
who  share  this  Blood,  stand  with  angels,  and  the  Lord  of  angels 
and  archangels,  and  the  Powers  that  are  above,  clothed  in  Christ's 
own  kingly  robe.  ^^Yt  I  have  not  yet  said  any  great  thing 
clothed  with  the  King  Himself." 

It  may  be  here  incidentally  observed,  that  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression, in  all  the  most  ancient  Liturgies,  in  regard  to  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  resemble 
many  from  the  Fathers,  and  are  often  identical  with  those  of 
our  own  Communion  Office. 

But  we  proceed  to  remark,  that  Gregory  the  Great,  impres- 
sing  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  still  more  the  idea  of  Sacrifice, 
supposes  represented  to  the  believing  heart  the  redemptive 
Sufferings  of  Christ,  whereby  man  becomes  reconciled  to  God, 
When  the  Priest  offers,  Heaven  opens  ;  choirs  of  angels  ap- 
pear ;  the  earthly  and  Heavenly  unite  ;  the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble are  one. 

In  the  course  of  ages,  the  tendency  to  more  sensuous  con- 
ceptions, constantly  increasing  with  the  deeper  darkness  of  the 
world,  culminated  in  the  Ninth  Century,  in  the  views  of 
Paschasius  Badbert.    He  says, — 

**  If  thou  believest  in  the  miracle  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God,  thou  must  believe,  also,  in  the  miracle  which  is  wrought 
by  the  same  divine  power,  through  the  words  of  the  Priest.  The 
same  Body  is  here  present  as  that  in  which  Christ  was  born, 
Miffered,  arose  and  ascended  into  Heaven." 

VOL.  XX.  9 
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The  opinions  of  Batramnus  were  in  direct  contradiction 
those  of   Badbert.      He  supposed  that  the  Divine  Wo] 
dwelling  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  unites  itself  with  the  bi 
and  wine,  which,  becoming  media  for  the  communication  of 
Eternal  Logos,  are  called,  in  an  improper  sense,  the  Body 
Christ. 

Berengarius,  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  seemed  inspired 
an  in  tease  ardor,  in  his  zeal  against  a  corporal  presence  in 
Holy  Eucharist.  He  wrote  ;  he  spoke ;  he  protested, 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic.  His  book  was  committed  to  ^be 
,flames.  Twice  at  Borne  he  ignominiously  recanted ;  afterward,  -^ 
when  the  fear  of  death  was  removed,  he  returned  to  his  former  ~ 
leaching.  He  seemed  animated  with  an  opposition  equal  to  ;^ 
everything  but  martyrdom.  The  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  1 
however,  spread,  pervading  the  Church,  until,  in  the  Sixteenth  '■< 
Century,,  it  received  its  final  authoritative  statement  in  tlia  ' 
Canon  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  declaring, — 

"  Whosoever  shall  deny  that,  in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  ' 
the  Eucharist,  there  are  truly,  really  and   substantially  contaiQel 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  together  vdtk  ' 
His  soul  and  Divinity,  and,  consequently,  Christ  entire,  but  shall 
affirm  that  He  is  present,  only  in  sign  and  figure,  or,  by  His  power, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

The  philosophy  of  the  change,  concerning  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, can  be  easily  traced.     Our  Lord  had  promised  to  be  t^ 
with  His  disciples  after  His  Ascension,  both  by  Himself  and  by  T 
the  Holy  Spirit.     The  very  words  of  institution  seemed  to  in-  "^^ 
dicate  a  peculiar  Presence.     If  the  followers  of  our  Lord  were  I 
to  be  made  one  with  Him  by  Faith,  how  much  more  in  thig  | 
Sacramental  Act  ?     The  elements  were  to  be  received  in  re-  1 
membrance  of   that   Body    which  was   the  temple  of   His  j 
Divinity — which  they  had  seen,  in  repeated  miracles,  an  instra- 
ment  of  Omnipotence — which  they  had  beheld  on  the  Cross 
amid  the  convulsions  of  a  universe — which  they  had  gazed 
upon,  as  it  passed  through  the  cloud  into  Heaven — which  de- 
rived, from  Deity,  the  merit  of  its  passion,  and  the  glory  of 
its    exaltation.      These    feelings    of   awe    and    amazement, 
,    awakened  and  perpetuated  by  the  Holy  Communion,  intensi- 
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fied  to  a  d^ree,  which,  at  this  distance  of  ages,  we  can  scarcely 

conceive,  impressed  themselves  on  the  hearts,  and  discourses, 

and  writings,  of  the  primitive   teachers  in   such  a  way,  that 

modem  conceptions  seem  tame  and  cold,  compared  with  their 

burning  and  impassioned  utterances  in  regard  to  a  Present 

Saviour.  As  the  world  receded  from  the  light  of  simplicity  and 

truth,  conceptions  more  and   more  sensuous  obtained.     The 

Iread  and  wine  had  their  substance  really  changed  into  the 

Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and,  by  a  species  of  mystical  charm, 

liecame  the  sustenance  of  immortality.     Men,  desirous  of  in- 

crearing  their  gains    and    promoting  their  authority,   were 

wQliog  to  have  themselves  esteemed  agents  of  Omnipotence  in 

I  miracle  so  stupendous,   until  what  was  a   Sacrament  of 

Life  degenerated  into  a  wretched  superstition. 

At  the  Reformation,  different  tendencies  manifested  them- 
iel?e«.    Lather's  persistent  opposition  to  the  Zwinglian  view,  is 
imiyersally  known.    His  doctrine  received  its  formal  expression 
in  the  tenth  article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  which  teaches, 
"That  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present  in  the 
Sacrament  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and  there  distributed 
and  received.''    In  antagonism  to  his  view,  and  representing 
the  opinions  of  the  distinctive  Calvinists  generally,  are  the 
statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  whe  e  the  elements 
otihe  Holy  Communion  are  chiefly  regarded  as  mere  memorials 
rf  a  dying  Saviour.     The  writers,  adhering  to  religious  organi- 
ntions  adopting  that  Confession,  seem  wholly  to  ignore  all 
conceptions  of  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  to  consider  it  a 
Confession  of  Faith  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  a  renewal  of 
hk  covenant,  a  pledge  of  his  devotion,  a  bond  of  his  fellow- 
ship, a  memento  of  an  aton  ng  Lord. 

The  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  the  period  of  the 
Befonnation,  by  the  excited  struggles  of  the  Continent,  had 
constantly  before  them  the  opposing  views  of  Luther  and  Zwin- 
^,and  between  these  many  oscillated,  until,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  true  to  those  instincts,  which  a  ways,  sooner 
or  later,  conducted  into  the  safe  path,  avoiding,  on  the  one 
band,  the  superstitions  of  Bome,  and,  on  the  other,  the  violence 
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of  the  Continental  Reformation,  the  Church,  in  Her  Articl 
and  Her  Communion  Office,  has  preserved  all  that  was  tme  in 
the  different  systems,  retaining,  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  ancient  Liturgies,  and  the  Fathers,  the  ideas  both  of 
Memorial  and  Presence,  simply  taking  for  granted  the  fact, 
without  expressing  the  mode. 

If  Arch-Bishop  Cranmer  afterwards  inclined  to  the  opim<m 
of  Zwingle,  yet,  in  his  work  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  could 
say,  **  For  this  Sacramental  bread  and  wine  be  no  bare  and  r 
naked  figures,  but  so  pithy  and  effectuous,  that  whosoever  | 
worthily  eateth    them,  eateth  spiritually  Christ's  Flesh  and  ■ 
Blood,  and  hath  Everlasting  Life;  wherefore,  whosoever  cometfei  . 
to  the    Lord's  Table,  with  all  humility,  fear,  reverence  and 
purity  of  life,  does  not  receive  only  bread  and  wine,  but,  also, 
our  Saviour,  Christ,  both  God  and  Man,  with  all  his  benefits  to  i 
the  relief  and  sustentation  both  of  their  bodies  and  souls.''    \ 
"  This,  therefore,  is  the  sum  of  my  teaching  in  this  fourth   \ 
book,  that  in  the  true  ministration  of  the  Sacrament,  Christ  it   | 
present  spirittudly^  and  so  spiritually  eaten  of  them  that  be  | 
godly  and  spiritual."  j 

Even  Bishop  Jewel,  in  his  controversy  with  M.  Harding^  j 
occasionally  uses  the  strongest  language,   indicating  Christ's   i 
Presence.     "  He  knows  well,"  he  writes,  "  we  feed  not   the   i 
people  with  bare  signs  and  figures,  but  teach  them  that  the   ] 
Sacraments  of  Christ  be  Holy  Mysteries,  and  that,  in  the 
minstration  thereof,  Christ  is  set  before  us  as  He  was  crucified    - 
upon  the  Cross.     Herein,  we  teach  the  people,  that  not  a  naked 
sign  and  token,  but  that  Christ's  Body  and  Blood,  indeed,  are 
verily  given  te  us — that  we  verily  eat  it,  that  we  verily  drink 
it,  that  we  verily  be  relieved  and  live  by  it ;  that  we  are  bone 
'  of  His  bones,  and  fiesh  of  His  Flesh  ;  that  Christ  dweUeth  in 
us,  and  we  in  Him." 

When  Hooker  says,  "  The  real  presence  of  Christ's  most 
blessed  Body  and  Blood  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sought  in  the 
Sacrament,  but  in  the  worthy  receivers  of  the  Sacrament ;"  we 
understand  him  as  only  denying  that  corporal  presence  of  the 
Bomanists,  which  he  combats.     He  afterwards  affirms,  '^  Life 
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being,  therefore,  proposed  to  all  men  as  an  end,  they  who,  by 
Baptism,  have  laid  the  foundation,  and  attained  the  first  begin- 
oiog  of  a  new  Life,  have  their  nourishment  and  food  prescribed 
ht  continuance  of  Life  in  them — such  as  will  have  the  Life  of 
the  Son  of  God,  must  eat  the  Flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man — where- 
as in  in&ncj  we  are  incorporated  into  Christ,  and,  by  Baptism, 
reoei?e  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit." 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  own  forcible,  original  and  iaimi table 
way,  professes  to  express  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Liturgy, 
Articles  and  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  he  says^ 
^' After  the  Minister  of  Holy  Mysteries  hath  rightly  prayed,  and 
Uessed  or  consecrated  the  bread  and  wine,  the  symbols  become 
dianged  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  after  a  Sacramental^ 
that  is,  in  a  real  and  spiritual  manner,  so  that  all,  who  worthily 
oommanicate,  do  by  Faith  receive  Christ  really,  effectually  to 
all  the  purposes  of  Christ's  passion.  It  is  bread,  and  it  is 
Christ's  Body.  It  is  bread  in  substance — it  is  Christ  in  the 
Saeramenty  and  Christ  is  really  given  to  all  that  are  truly  dis- 
posed as  the  symbols  are— each  as  they  can — Christ  as  Christ 
can  be  given — Christ  does  as  really  nourish  and  sanctify  the 
soul  as  the  elements  do  the  body."  He  asserts,  ^^  That  this  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  apparent  in  the 
Church  Catechism  affirming  the  inward  part,  or  thing  signi- 
fied by  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  to  be  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  really  and  indeed  taken  and  re- 
eeived  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  benefit  to 
be  the  ^  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  the  soul  by  the  Body 
aad  Blood  of  Christ  aa  our  bodies  dre  by  bread  and  wine,'  and 
the  same  is  severally  repeated  in  the  exhortation,  and  in  the 
prayer  of  the  Address  before  the  Consecration  in  the  Canon  of 
oar  Communion.  Now  that  the  spiritual  is  also  a  real  presence, 
and  they  are  hugely  consistent,  is  easily  credible  to  them  that 
beUeve  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  real  graces." 

Now  I  think  it  is  obvious,  from  these  quotations  from  our 
Communion  Office,  that  the  Church  represents  Christ  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  as  the  adherents  of  the  Westminster  Coufes- 
uon  seldom,  or  never  do,  while  She,  at  the  same  time,  avoids 
the  Bomish  doctrine  of  a  corporal  presence,  by  stating,  in  her 
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XXYIIIth  Article,  that  transubstantiation  ^Ms  repugnai 
to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of 
Sacrament,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  true,  safe  and  beautiful  view,  which  SI 
inculcates  in  choice,  inimitable  words,  selected  principally  froi 
the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  which  are  reverently  received  withoi 
any  explanations  by  the  most  of  her  children.  Still,  as  in  h< 
article  on  Predestination,  and  in  many  parts  of  her  Bitua 
there  is  a  latitude  allowable  to  the  individualities  of  me: 
within  which,  her  members  may  be  satisfied  and  loyal.  On 
missing  her  admirable  mean,  may  make  more  prominent  to  fa 
consciousness  expressions  preserving  the  Zwinglian  view  of  tl 
Sacrament  as  a  Memorial ;  another  may  be  impressed  with  tl 
notion  of  Presence,  while  a  third  unites  both  in  their  intendi 
harmony.  Here  is  afforded  an  admirable  occasion  for  the  exe 
cise  of  that  charity,  "  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  opinions  in  regard  to  tl 
Holy  Communion,  from  an  early  period,  and  exhibited  tl 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  a 
prepared  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  Declaration.  D 
Pusey,  having  first  denied  the  Bomish  dogma  of  transubsta: 
tiation,  aflSrms,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Chri 
are  present,  "really  and  truly,  but  spiritually  and  ineffabl;^ 
There  may  be  here  objections  to  the  form  of  the  statement,  b 
not  to  its  orthodoxy.  The  learned  Divine  at  once  separates  hii 
self  by  an  impassable  chasm  from  Bome,  and  exposes  himself 
all  the  anathemas  of  Trent.  He  strikes  at  Papal  infallibilii 
His  declaration  would  be  spurned  at  the  Vatican.  He  unde 
takes  to  express  the  presence  of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Bio* 
as  spiritual,  in  opposition  to  corporal.  His  explanati< 
fails,  as  that  of  all  others,  in  bringing  before  the  mind  ai 
distinct  notion  of  what,  as  an  admitted  mystery,  is  incapat 
of  illustration.  It  seems  far  better  to  reverently  follow  t 
simple  language  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  childlike  Faith  ai 
Love.  It  is  bread,  and  yet  the  Body  of  Christ.  It  is  win 
and  yet  the  Blood  of  Christ.  We  eat ;  we  drink ;  we  a 
nourished  for  body  and  soul  into  Everlasting  Life.     The  fact 
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aaserted;  the  benefit  is  realized  ;  the  mode  remains  a  mystery. 
Yet,  while  the  statement  of  Dr.  Pusey,  like  everything  of  a 
mniilar  nature,   may  be  imperfect  in  the  attempt,  it  is  not 
loore  objectionable  than  that  of  Batramnus,  the  champion  of 
tz-ath  against  transubstantiation  as  now  inculcated  by  Bome, 
aj2d  who  taught,  that  the  Eternal  Word,  by  the  Consecration, 
unites  Himself  to  the  elements,  and  is  received  by  the  believer. 
It  is,  also,  interesting  to  note  how  almost  exactly  the  Divine  of 
Oxford  agrees  with  the  expressions  of  the  Bishop  of  Down, 
^0  glowed  with  a  fire  of  zeal  against  Bomish  corruptions. 
Taylor,  so  distinguished  at  once  for  genius,  learning  and  ortho- 
doxy, avers,  that  the  symbols  '^beeome  changed  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  after  a  Sacramental,  that  is,  after  a  real 
and  spiritual  manner/*    Dr.  Pusey  asserts,  that  the  "  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  present  really  and  truly,  but  spiritually 
and  ineffably."    An  enemy  here  could  scarce  trace  a  difference. 
It  is  a  matter  of  marvel  that  all  Christians,  who  have  supposed 
Dr.  Pusey,  on  this  vital  point,  almost  in  sympathy  with  Borne, 
would  not  hail  with  joy  opinions  so  eternally  antagonistic  to  the 
medisdval  superstitions  of  the  Papacy,  instead  of  still  covering 
one,  whose  character  is  certainly  beautified  by  many  graces,  with 
a  doud  of  obloquy.     Let  us  hope,  that  in  advocating  a  view 
somewhat  extreme  and  objectionable  in  its  form  of  statement, 
ke  is  an  instrument  in  leading  the  Church  back  from  a  low, 
loose  and  irreverent  Zwinglian  tendency  in  regard  to  the  Holy 
Commnnion,  to  that  love  and  reverence  which  characterized  the 
primitive  Christians,  when  they  partook  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
their  crucified  and  ascended  Lord. 

But  whether  we  should  carry  ourselves  to  the  length  of  Eu- 
chamtic  adoration,  is  quite  another  question.  The  Declaration, 
indeed,  repudiates  all  worship  of  the  Sacramental  bread  and 
^neas  idolatry,  and  affirms  that  only  Christ  Himself," really 
wid  truly,  but  spiritually  and  ineffably  "  present  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, must  be  adored.  This,  indeed,  avoids  the  imputation  of 
a  Romish  reverence ;  nor  do  we  fear  that  the  Church  can  ever  be 
conducted  back  from  the  light  of  this  age  to  the  darkness  of 
Mediaeval  superstition.  Such  apprehensions  usually  begin  in 
weakness,  and  end  in  cant.     Still,  we  must  remember  that  our 
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Church,  in  one  of  her  Articles,  has  spoken  in  a  way  which  seems 
impliedly  designed  to  guard  against  this  very  tendency  to  Eucha^ 
ristic  adoration.  She  affirms,  "  The  Sacraments  were  not  or- 
dained of  Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about."  Af- 
ter all  Dr.  Pusey's  distinctions  and  explanations,  and  although  a 
seemingly  logical  inference  from  his  premises,  we  are  not  per- 
suaded to  the  practice  he  advocates.  Besides,  the  prejudice  and 
misapprehensions  it  excites,  with  the  possible  injury  to  the  weak 
and  ignorant,  are  certainly  considerations  which  the  wisdom  of 
charity  should  not  overlook.  There  is,  however,  a  propriety  dur- 
ing certain  portions  of  our  service,  in  turning  reverently,  as  the 
Prayer  Book  authorizes,  towards  the  place  where  the  holy  sym- 
bols of  our  Lord  are  consecrated,  so  that  we  may  appear  to  con- 
template and  address,  not  man,  but  God.  Thus,  Daniel,  without 
imputation  of  idolatry,  knelt  at  his  open  window  towards 
Jerusalem,  which,  then  a  ruin,  had  been  the  place,  where  over 
the  mercy  seat  in  the  holiest  of  the  temple,  rested  the  cloud  of 
the  Presence  of  Jehovah.  If,  with  the  face  thus  directed  to 
the  place  where  the  symbols  of  our  Lord's  Body  and  Blood  have 
been  consecrated,  any  believer  reverently  adores  his  Bedeemer  as 
specially  and  mysteriously  manifested,  however  we  regard  the 
act,  we  certainly  cannot  blame  the  intention. 

We  have  considered  the  third  part  of  the  Declaration  out  of 
the  order  in  which  it  appeared,  because  it  came  more  naturally 
in  the  course  of  our  remarks.  There  remains  that  clause 
relating  to  the  notion  of  sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
The  Trentine  dogma  is  emphatically  repudiated.  All  notion 
of  fresh  sacrifice  is  denied.  Nothing,  it  is  asserted,  is  added 
to  the  all-sufficient  "  oblation"  of  the  Cross,  which  is  pro- 
nounced "  that  perfect  Redemption,  Propitiation  and  Satisfac- 
tion for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  original  and  actual" 
This  only  is  meritorious.  Certainly  this  statement,  thus 
clearly  and  publicly  made,  should  remove  the  opinion,  enter- 
tained by  thousands,  that  Dr.  Pusey  holds  the  Romish  opin- 
ion of  sacrifice.  As  we  understand  the  Declaration,  it  avers, 
that,  as  Christ,  the  Great  High  Priest,  offers  Himself  before 
the  Eternal  Father,  pleading  by  His  Presence  the  Sacrifice  of 
Himself  once  offered  on  the  Cross,  so  on  earth,  in  the  Holy 
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Eucharist,  that  same  Body  once,  for  all  sacrified  for  us,  that 
same  Blood,  once  for  all  shed  for  us,  sacramentally  present,  are 
offered  and  pleaded  before  the  Father  by  the  Priest. 

As  we  apprehend  the  Communion  Office,  there  is  contempla- 
ted a  four-fold  sacrifice.     The  Priest,  having  placed  on  the 
Table  the  bread  and  wine,  praying  for  the  "  whole  state  of 
Christ's  Church  militant/'  offers  first  to  God,   "  the  alms  and 
oblations"  of  the  people,  as  expressions  of  their  charity  and 
obedience.     He  here  stands  as  a  representative  on  earth  in 
supplication  to  Heaven.     Again,  he  presents  the  "  Sacrifice  of 
Praise  and  Thanksgiving,"  rendering  to  the  Eternal  Father,  in 
behalf  of  His  children,  their  admiration  for  the  *^  Majesty  of  His 
Glory,"  and  their  gratitude  for  the  bounty  of  His  Goodness. 
He  also,  in  the  third  place,  says,  "  we  offer  and  present  unto 
thee,  0  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reason- 
able, holy,  and  livingsacrifice  unto  Thee,"  thus  giving  to  God, 
its  Creator  and  Redeemer,  the  whole  being,  freighted  with  its 
interests  for  Time  and  for  Eternity.      Lastly,  because  most 
important,  we  consider  the  act  of  the  Priest,  who,  identifying 
himself  with  the  people,  as  their  representative  and  advocate, 
exclaims  :  "  We,  Thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make 
here  before  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  Thy  Holy  Gifts, 
which  we  now  offer  unto  Thee,  the  Memorial  Thy  Son  hath 
commanded  us  to  make,  having  in  remembrance  His  blessed 
passion  and  precious  death.  His  mighty  resurrection  and  glo- 
rious Ascension."     Here,  it  may  be  remarked,  we  have  the 
collected  Faith,  and  Love,  and  Wisdom  of  the  Church  during 
ages,  taken  from  Her  most  ancient  Liturgies,  and   purified 
from  all  Media3val  additions,  until  there  is  expressed  for  all 
time  the  truest  Christian  consciousness.     The  Priest  below, 
presents  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  bread  and  wine,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  High  Priest  above,  mediating  before  the  Father 
with  His  own  Body  and  Blood  once  for  all  offered  on  the  Cross 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  world. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  the  difference  is  slight  between  this 
simple  and  received  explanation  of  the  Communion  Office,  and 
the  language  of  the  Declaration.  In  the  one  case,  the  Priest 
is  represented  as  "  offering  these  Thy  Holy  Gifts,"  alluding  to 
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the  bread  and  wine,  and  in  the  other  case,  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ,  adopting  the  language  of  Bishop  Taylor,  "  sacror 
mentally"  present.  In  the  one  case,  he  presents  the  symbol ;  in 
the  other  case,  he  is  declared  to  present  the  thing  supposed  to 
be  symbolized,  not  there  really  and  corporally,  as  in  the  view  of 
Rome,  but  only  "  spiritually  and  ineffably,"  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Pusey.  We  much  prefer  the  simple  words  of  the  Com- 
munion Office,  but  can  perceive  no  very  alarming  error  in 
the  expressions  of  the  Declaration. 

And  here,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Pusey 
not  contained  in  the  Declaration  we  have  now  no  concern. 
We  have  heard  him,  from  childhood,  branded  as  an  errorist. 
A  clergyman  of  the  Church  recently  suggested  that  he  was  a 
disguised  Jesuit.  We  confess  to  a  thrill  of  pleasure,  when  the 
perusal  of  his  Declaration  rendered  it  admissible  to  account  for 
his  beautiful  Christian  character  by  a  demonstrable  orthodoxy. 
Perhaps,  if  his  most  censured  views  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
and  his  supposed  denial  of  salvation  by  faith,  were  examined 
without  prejudice,  it  might  be  found  that  he  differed  from  the 
standards  of  the  Church,  rather  in  statement  than  reality. 
Could  the  Bishop  of  Ohio,  and  the  Professor  of  Oxford, 
both  equally  venerable  for  their  godliness,  understand  each 
other  in  the  use  of  terms,  they  might  join  hands,  and, 
kneeling  before  their  Redeemer,  ascribe  to  Him  all  the  glory  of 
their  salvation.  Dr.  Pusey's  advocacy  of  Tract  number  Ninety,  * 
seems  more  startling  and  inexplicable.  The  dreams  of  hie 
Eirenicon  are  simply  amusing  and  amazing.  The  great  scholar, 
in  his  classic  retreat,  exposing  himself  by  his  Declaration  to 
the  anathemas  of  Trent,  or  exhibiting  with  unprecedented 
clearness  the  prostitution  of  Rome  in  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin, yet  believes,  that  the  Vatican  will  seal  its  thunders  ;  and, 
by  a  union  with  the  Church  of  England,  reformed  in  the  fires 
of  martyrdom,  the  Pope  will  abandon  the  very  foundations  of 
his  throne.  An  imagination  so  harmless  might  excite  a  smile, 
but  certainly  should  never  arouse  a  tempest. 

Perhaps,  in  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the 
state  of  parties  in  the  Church,  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
important  movement,  which,  if  not  originated  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
has,  at  least,  been  under  his  guidance. 
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The  Church  in  England  and  in  America,  combines  two  ele- 
ments,— a  tme  Order,  and  a  true  Faith.  On  the  side  of 
Order,  she  stands  in  sympathy  with  the  Greek,  and  with  the 
Bomish  Church.  On  the  side  of  Faith,  she  harmonizes,  sub- 
stantially, with  those  Orthodox  denominations,  which  sprang 
out  of  the  Reformation.  Laying  Her  maternal  hand  on  both, 
She  would  unite  them  in  her  Fold,  and  in  the  millennial,  as  in 
the  primitive,  time,  be,  throughout  the  world,  the  one  Holy, 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.  In  such  a  position,  re- 
salting  from  her  genius,  and  her  history,  we  might  anticipate 
a  preponderating  element  of  conservatism,  with,  on  either  side, 
rash  and  injurious  extremes.  Such  exist  in  fact.  We  see  two 
classes,  differing  in  temperament,  opinion,  and  conduct.  Nor 
IB  it  desirable  that  all  varieties  of  character  should  be  destroyed 
by  a  resistless  rigidity.  If  men  are  loyal  to  the  Church,  if 
they  love  her  with  a  filial  affection,  if  they  submit  to  her  au- 
thority, if  they  observe  her  rubrics,  if  they  obey  her  Canons, 
they  may,  within  certain  limits,  vary  in  their  views  of  Predes- 
tination, Justification,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Orders,  and 
many  other  subjects.  But  the  difficulty  is,  piiidence  is  too 
often  disregarded,  and  charity  is  too  often  grieved.  Hence  the 
classes  I  have  named  rush  into  strife,  perhaps  into  Schism. 
Here,  on  the  one  hand,  are  men  of  taste,  of  sensibility,  of  rev- 
erence. They  admire  the  past.  They  love  unity.  They  ven- 
erate authority.  They  cultivate  art.  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Poetry,  Architecture,  Music,  possess  for  them  an  ineffable 
charm.  The  gorgeous  pageantries  of  Rome,  during  Holy 
Week,  appealing  to  their  sensibilities,  would  lift  them  into  a 
Heaven  of  adoring  admiration.  They  are  remarkable,  more 
for  fancy  than  logic,  and  enjoy  the  glow  of  refined  emotion 
more  than  the  truth  of  severe  doctrine.  They  perceive,  in  the 
candle  on  the  altar,  an  image  of  Christ  as  the  light  of  the 
world.  They  see,  in  the  smoke  of  the  censer,  a  type  of  grati- 
tude arising  from  a  Christian  heart.  Overlooking  the  preju- 
dice excited  by  every  practice,  however  pure,  if  seemingly 
Bomish,  and  often  disregarding  the  feelings  of  brethren,  they 
never  understand  how  it  may  not  be  wrong  to  lavish  ornament 

on  a  window,  and  yet  wrong  to  decorate  a  vestment.    They 
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persistently  refuse  to  concede,  that  it  is  not  sinful  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  the  forehead,  and  yet  sinful  to  wear  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  on  a  Chasuble.  They  find  it  hard  to  com- 
prehend, how  it  is  not  censurable  to  attract  to  the  Church  by 
pulpit  eccentricities,  and  yet  censurable  to  attract  by  a  rich 
ritual.  While  a  few  of  these  persons  may  be  in  secret  sympa- 
thy with  Rome,  others  give  evidence  of  love  to  Christ,  and 
activity  for  his  poor.  We  do  not  incline  to  their  modes,  and 
would  not  like  to  see  them  prevail.  Yet  we  deem  they  will  be 
more  easily  cured  by  toleration  than  by  thunder.  The  Direc- 
torium  Anglicanum  will  perish,  like  a  building  which  falls  be- 
cause the  weight  of  its  ornaments  exceeds  the  strength  of  its 
foundations.  But  while  these  may  be  individual  opinions, 
there  are  other,  and  more  serious  questions.  What  is  the  Law 
regulating  the  practices  of  Eitualism  ?  Are  they  allowable 
according  to  the  Canons  and  Rubrics  of  the  Church  ?  How  far 
does  the  Ecclesiastical  legislation  of  England  apply  to  Amer- 
ica ?  Are  we  to  be  bound  by  the  Prayer  Books  of  Edward, 
and  the  enactments  of  Parliament  ?  Or,  as  in  the  case  of  our 
national  Constitution,  should  we  look  to  the  Mother  Country, 
not  for  rules  of  authority,  but  principles  of  interpretation  ? 
Here  we  embark  on  a  sea  of  difficulties.  Unable  to  determine 
these  questions,  we  have  seen  one  Bishop  excusably  hesitate  to 
incerfere  with  strange  practices  in  his  jurisdiction,  while  a  ma- 
jority of  his  associates  felt  themselves  conscientiously  compelled 
into  a  Declaration,  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  the  regulation 
of  a  Diocese  beyond  their  legal  control.  Where  is  the  remedy 
for  such  an  anomalous  condition  of  affairs  ?  When  we  consider 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  to 
the  Provincial  System,  to  inter-Communion  with  other  Church- 
es, to  Ritual,  and  to  various  subjects  of  agitation,  does  it  not 
seem  a  call  of  God,  by  his  wise  Providences,  to  our  General  Con- 
vention, to  appoint  a  Commission,  who  shall  consider  not  one, 
but  all  important  points  of  difficulty,  and  by  authoritative 
and  unmistakable  Law,  compose  the  Church  ?  Until  this  be 
done,  there  seems  no  end  of  strife,  unless  novelties  expend 
themselves  by  their  own  violence. 
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But  we  now  approach  another,  and  an  opposite  class.     Here 
we  have  men  with  little  natural  reverence, — often  impulsive 
and  eccentric.     They  are  in  the  Church  by  birth,  or  accident. 
They  do  not  incline  to  the  cestheiic.     They  love  doctrine  more 
than  art.     In  habits,  in  manners,  in  tendency,  they  are  Puri- 
tanic,— more  free  among  strangers  than  in  their  own  house- 
hold.    To  them,  symbolism  is  odious.     Every  addition  to  Rit- 
naly  is  ao  advance  toward  Bome.    Altar  lights  are  kindled  from 
the  sparks  of  the  pit.     Incense  is  a  smoke  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  Beast.     A  splendid  vestment   is  a  Popish  abomination. 
These  men,  usually  correct  in  Faith,  often  godly  in  life,  and 
abundant  in  labor,  find  themselves  repelled  by  whatever  even 
distantly  resembles  Bome,  and  attracted,  through  their  emo- 
tional experiences,  and  doctrinal  affinities,  to  the  surrounding 
denominations.     Nor  would  this  be  culpable,  if  they  simply 
indulged  preferences  as  individuals.     But,  as  in  the  other  case, 
there  arise  questions  of  duty,  and  submission,  and  law,  which, 
passing  beyond  the  single  person,  affect  the  entire  Church. 
Here,  however,  the  questions  are  unembarrassed  with  doubt.     If 
anything  is  settled  in  the  Church,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Orders, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  her  entire  Ecclesiastical  Sys- 
tem.   We  believe  it  drawn  from  Scripture,  established  by  the 
Apostles,  and  transmitted  through  ages.     It  is  expressed  in 
the  Preface   to  our   Ordination   Office.     It  is   witnessed  by 
the  Canons,  and  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  England  and 
America,  restricting  our  pulpits  to  Clergymen  Episcopally  or- 
dained.    It  is  demonstrated  by  the  hand  of  every  Bishop, 
placed  on  ministers  who  have  come  from  the  various  religious 
organizations.     It  has  been  made  dear  to  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands by  immemorial  usage,  and  the  venerable  example  of 
godly  Clergymen.     Now,  merely  to  shock  the  sensibilities  made 
sacred  under  such  circumstances,  is  no  slight  offence.     Simply 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  fellowship,  is  a  more  censurable  fault. 
But  to  defiantly  proclaim  that  the  repeal  of  the  Law  is  to  be 
secured  by  its  violation,  is  rebellion  against  the  Church,  and 
injury  to  the  State,  spreading  everywhere  the  infectious  evil 
of  war  against  constituted  authority.     In  such  a  case,  nothing 
remains  but  to  summon,  to  arraign,  to  try,  to  convict,  to  pun- 
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ish  the  culprit.  Without  this,  neither  God  nor  man  can  be 
satisfied.  Yet,  in  dealing  with  these  extremes,  let  the  aim  be, 
not  excision,  but  correction.  The  Law  should  be  executed 
with  firmness,  but  in  love. 

Nor  should  the  existence  of  these  extremes  excite  distrust 
as  to  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Nay,  these  opposite  parties 
may  have  their  strifes  overruled  by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  her 
final  triumph,  and  prove  Providential  links,  on  the  one  hand 
uniting  us  with  the  Oriental  and  with  the  Western  Church, 
aud  on  the  other,  with  the  innumerable  denominations  ;  and  so 
far  from  causes  of  alarm,  are  proofe  of  Catholicity.  Let  the 
Reformed  Church,  at  once  resting  on  the  true  Faith,  and  the 
true  Order,  as  the  foundation  laid  by  the  Saviour  and  by  the 
Apostles,  keep  ever  burning  on  her  altars  the  fires  of  love,  and, 
in  the  latter  days  of  earth's  glory,  she  shall  arise,  with  Her 
Primitive  Constitution,  and  Her  Millenial  Purity,  to  shine  in 
the  brightness  of  Her  Lord,  and  extend  her  sway  of  peace  over 
our  world. 
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Tex  UrcmEXOTS,  their  Sbttlekknts,  Chubches  and  Industries  in  England 
AND  Ireland.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  "  Self  Help,"  "  Lives  of  the  Engi- 
neers, etc,*^  with  an  Appendix  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in  America.  12mo., 
pp.  448.    Harper  k  Brothers.    1868. 

The  history  of  the  Huguenots  possesses  a  tragic  interest.    There  are  few  pages 
more  deeplj  stained  than  those  which  record  the  dragonnades,  the  butcherings, 
tte  burnings,  the  imprisonments,  the  exiles,  consequent  on  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.    The  infatuation,  producing  such  scenes  of  horror  and  blood,  is 
more  wonderfhl,  when,  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  Pope,  the  joj  of  Bishops, 
the  exultation  of  Kings,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  we  hear  the  eloquence 
of  a  Bossuet  and  a  Massillon,  applauding  the  zeal  which  drove  fh)m  their  deso- 
late homes  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  families  in  France.    If,  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Sadies,  events  so  thrilling,  and  tragic,  are  not  depicted  with  the  greatest  dramatic 
power,  the  narrative  at  least  is  always  clear,  sustained,  and  truthful,  while  the 
frequent  introduction   of  personal  adventure  exdtes  the  interest  and  deepens 
tile  impression  of  the  r^uler.    It  is  instructive  to  remark,  how  the  cruelties  of 
Frmce  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  some  of  her  most  gifted  sons,  and  the  pros- 
tntion,  or  raUier  extinction,  of  many  profitable  branches  of  industry.    England, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  amply  rewarded  for  her  generous  sympathies  and  contri- 
butions, to  which  she  is  to  day  owing  much  of  her  present  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial greatness.    While  humble  mechanics  were  industriously  pljing  new  trades, 
Eoldiers,  scholars,  and  divines  were  enrolled  among  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  Britain.    Even  the  Queen  of  England  has  Huguenot  blood  in  her  veins.    The 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  is  said  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent.  Dukes,  Earls, 
and  Barons,  are  connected  with  the  Huguenots.    Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Dr.  Porter, 
Grote  the  historian,  are  of  Huguenot  origin.    In  our  own  country.  Huguenot 
families  have  left  their  traces  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
where  they  have  increased  the  wealth,  and  fought  Uie  battles  of  the  Republic. 
The  brilliant  Laurens,  the  illustrious  Jay,  the  celebrated  Boudinot,  were  of  Hu- 
guenot extraction. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Smiles,  with  the  Appendix  by  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Dissosway,  ex- 
hibits the  history  of  the  Huguenots,  both  of  England  and  America,  most  satisfac- 
torily, evincing  scholarly  research  and  a  mastery  of  the  subject.  We  commend  the 
book  as  entertaining,  and  permanently  valuable. 

The  HERMrrAOE,  and  other  poems.    By  Edward  Rowland  Sill.    12mo.,  162 
pp.    New  York:   Leypoldt  &  Holt.    1868. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  form  an  opinion  of  poetic  merit.  What  finds 
DO  response  in  the  colder  heart  of  the  critic,  may  yet  touch  the  sympathies  of 
thousands.  There  is  a  subtle  charm  in  poetry,  which,  like  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers, is  too  often  chilled  away  before  the  icy  breath  of  tlie  formal  reviewer.  Be- 
sides, after  the  toil  of  years,  with  all  the  idtemations  of  hope,  and  despair,  how 
cmel,  by  a  remorseless  inquisition,  to  crush  a  young  aspirant  to  poetic  honors,  and 
turn  to  darkness  the  bright  expectations  of  friends  and  admirers  I  While  these 
tbouj^hts  have  been  suggested  in  reading  the  book  of  Mr.  Sill,  we  have  neither  the 
intention,  or  the  occasion,  of  any  such  murderous  violence.  Here  are  displayed 
a  most  respectable  culture,  many  tokens  of  creative  power,  certain  delicacies  of 
perception  and  felicities  of  expression,  frequent  excellence  of  versification,  and 
more  than  ordinary  promise  of  future  success.  Mr.  Sill's  poem,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  many,  and  with  respect  by  alL    Yet  it  may  be  a  fair  question,  whether 
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the  same  talent  and  industry^  devoted  to  other  departhients  of  intellectual  labor, 
would  not  bring  more  happiness  to  himselfi  and  profit  to  others.  Our  world  is 
filled  with  verses  and  pictures,  but  not  with  poets  and  artists.  While  wo  should 
regret  to  see  Mr.  Sill  expend  the  whole  energies  of  his  superior  mind,  in  turning 
to  verse  the  visions  of  his  fancy,  yet,  if  he  regards  poetry  as  a  secondary  consid- 
eration,— if  he  makes  it  the  ornament,  rather  than  the  foundation  of  his  life, — ^if, 
while  cultivating  the  flowers,  he  also  gathers  its  fruits  of  some  practical  vocationf 
although  his  genius  may  not  permanently  enrich  literature,  it  will  diffuse  graoe, 
and  beauty  over  his  career. 

The  Guardiax  Axoel.    By  Oliver  Wendell  HoLinss,  Author,  ftc.    Boston: 
Ticknor  A  Fields.  18G7.     12mo.,  pp.  420. 

Somebody  says,  that  th?  **  Guardian  Angel ''  is  a  novel  without  a  story.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  a  design.  It  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  "Elsie 
Venner,*' — characters,  illustrations,  and  incidents  are  all  new,  while  the  purpose 
is  the  same.  The  author  belongs  to  a  class  of  men,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  natural  cliaracter  of  man,  as  given  in  the 
Historical  Books  of  Moses.  Sometimes  they  use  Chronolog}*,  sometimes  Geology, 
sometimes  Philology,  sometimes  Physiology,  as  a  wcaiK)n  of  attack.  Sometimes 
they  combine  to  prove,  that  humanity  has  suffered  no  such  la[>se  as  the  Scriptures 
teach,  by  practical  illustrations  of  new  forms  of  "  Sbcial  Life,"  and  so  wo  have 
such  exhibitions  as  the  **  Brook  Farm  '*  experiment.  But  all  such  enterprises  have 
collapsed,  wliile  their  projectors  have  not  always  collapsed  with  them.  They  are 
still  persistent  in  keeping  before  the  public.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  **  rattlesnake 
bite,"  which  was  the  key  note  to  "Elsie  Venner,"  was  so  grossly  offensive  on 
the  score  of  good  taste,  that  he  has  now  essayed  to  teach  the  same  general  senti- 
ments by  a  novel,  having  at  least  the  semblance  of  overj'  day  life.  His  object  is 
to  show,  that  the  development  of  inherited  character  "  happens,  but  less  obviously 
to  common  observation,  in  the  mental  and  moral  nature.''''  The  rigid  Calvinism^  in 
which  the  author  was  educated,  seems  to  have  had  an  effect  on  him,  similar  to 
that  produced  by  Medieval  Romanism  on  Voltaire  and  Kenan.  We  regret  that  he 
has  been  driven  by  distorted  perversions  of  the  Divine  character,  to  such  utter,  and 
cold,  and  heartless  infidelity. 

Visions  of  Paradise,  Ay  Epic.    By  David  N.  Lord.    New  York;  David  N. 
Lord-  1867.     12mo.,  pp.  415. 

The  pretentious  title  of  a  book  always  provokes  criticism.  Perhaps  no  author 
should  affix  to  his  own  production  the  name,  Epic.  That  Poem  to  which  this 
word  properly  applies,  is  considered  the  grandest  creation  of  human  genius,  in- 
volves plot,  incident,  character,  and  implies  a  delicacy,  a  grasp,  a  fire  of  soul,  al- 
lotted to  few  men  and  few  ages.  Tlie  author  of  *'  Visions  of  Paradise,"  has  miscalled 
his  Poem.  It  is  properly  a  series  of  descriptions  by  one,  who,  we  should  suppose, 
had  been  an  attentive  reader  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollock.  Much  sound  theol- 
ogy is  inculcated.  There  are  many  pious  sentiments.  Every  where  are  indica- 
tions of  a  pure  and  affectionate  heart.  Occasionally  there  are  striking  expres- 
sions. The  metro  is  respectable.  The  Poem  might  kindle  a  glow  of  pleasure  in 
the  particular  circle  of  the  author,  forthe  sanctities  and  sympathies  of  which  it  is  far 
better  suited  than  for  the  censorious  gaze  of  the  public.  But  there  are  wanting 
that  creative  power,  accompanied  by  the  inexpressible  sweetness  of  rhythm  and 
majesty  of  thought,  essential  to  the  Epic.  We  doubt  not  that  a  grand  American 
Poem,  on  a  similar  theme,  will  yet  be  written, — having  neither  the  painful  detail 
of  Dante,  or  the  laborious  loftiness  of  Milton, — bringing  the  sublime  tnithe  of 
our  holy  religion  more  in  sympathy  with  ordinary  minds,  and  into  the  range  of 
common  life^-connocting  Time  and  Eternity  by  the  Cross  in  a  way  loss  marked  by 
the  "  palpably  obscure." 

Joseph  II.  and  His  Court.  An  Historical  Novel.  By  L.  MiiHLBAcn.  Author 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  his  Court,  &c,  translated  from  the  German,  by 
Adelaide  De  V.  Chaudron.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  New  York.  1867.*  8vo., 
pp.  343. 
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We  select  this  book  for  notice,  at  this  late  period,  as  one  of  the  best  produced  bj 
Miss  Miihlbach,  and  a  type  of  what  she  has  published  in  the  pa^t,  and  will  probablj 
write  in  the  future.    We  do  not  wonder  at  its  popularity.     We  are  at  once  intro- 
duced to  the  splendor  of  Courts,  and  the  intrigues  of  Cabinets.     We  are  clearly 
ibown  that  every  human  interest  may  be  stirred  by  the  lives  of  monarcliA  and 
statesmen,  and  that  to  more  the  heart  it  is  not  wholly  necessary  to  draw  incident 
lod  character  from  dens  of  vice  and  infamy.    The  master  genius  of  the  world, 
in  deliaeation  of  man,  found  in  Ccitrts  his  Ilamlet  and  his  Lear,  and  Mips  Muhl- 
bach's  astonishing  success  proves  her  ri^ht  iu  not  following  some  modem  theories 
00  this  snbject    Besides,  she  has  used  the  facts  of  history  in  a  way  both  instruc- 
tire  and  entertaining.    This  particular  work  exhibits  everywhere  extraordinary 
penioa.    There  are  single  scenes  wrought  up  with  high  dramatic  power,  and 
vbere  the  interest  is  excited  to  a  thrilling  intcnnity.    We  mention,  for  instance, 
Josepha's  visit  to  the  dim  vaults,  containing  those  haughty  monarchs  of  Haps- 
bnrg.  who  for  ages  have  swayed  the  sceptre  over  Austria.    Tlierc  are  descriptions, 
too.  of  natural  scenery,  for  freshness  and  beauty  rarely  surpassed.    The  sagacity 
Hid  comprehensiveness  of  Eaunitz,  his  skepticism,  his  arrogance,  his  luxurious- 
vtif.  his  whims,  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  really  noble,  imperious,  and 
imUtioas  Maria  Theresa,  while  two  natures  so  opposite  are  most  skillfully  har- 
Bonized  into  a  strange  fellowship,  and  become  cooperative  by  the  unity  of  a  com- 
mon purpose, — the  glory  of  Austria.    Most  strikingly  contrasted  with  his  mother, 
lad  W  minister,  appears  Joseph, — weak  not  from  nature,  but  from  circumstances 
—the  victim  of  royal  birth— ever  fighting  against  his  destiny,  at  last  sinking  under 
itx  hard  appointments, — ^his  conscious  ability  crushed  before  the  mature  energies 
of  the  empress — an  eagle  pining  for  the  freedom  of  the  mountain,  aud  the 
brilliaDoe  of  the  sun,  yet  slowly  dying  under  the  doom  of  confinement  to  a  gilded 

Off?- 

However,  with  all  these  admirable  touches  of  genius,  the  book  has  glaring 
defects.    There  is  absolutely  no  plot, — no  convergence  of  events  to  a  great  catas- 
trophe,— ^none  of  that  unity  of  design,  marking  the  novels  of  tlio  '*  Wizard  of  the 
North,*'  where  the  soul  is  hurried  dong  with  eager  interest  to  the  unfolding  of 
tbe  magical  narration.    The  writer  seems  de^^irous  to  crowd  into  her  book,  every 
prominent  event,  and  every  important  character,  in  an  entire  ago,  with  the  slighest 
possible  regard  to  their  connection,  until  her  work  resembles  a  gallery  hung  pro- 
ffliKuously  with  all  the  brilliant  pictures  of  a  half  century.    There  is  still  a  graver 
fault    The  revels  of  Kaunltz  bring  to  view  a  revolting  lasciviousness,   and 
indeed  the  Toluptuousness  underlying  his  strong  character  is  most  corrupting  to 
the  young.    The  interview  between  Catharine  and  her  lovern,  is  equally  shocking 
to  taste  and  leoency.    There  is  indeed  pervading  the  volume  a  subtle  spirit  of 
infectioii,  to  ue  felt  rather  than  expressed,  from  which  true  delicacy  shrinks,  and 
which  we  fear  arises  from  a  secret  skepticism  of  the  writer,  like  exhalations  from 
a  hidden  marsh. 

It  ia  urged,  that  the  representations  alluded  to  are  in  simple  accordance 
with  facts.  True.  But  what  the  brevity  of  history  records  in  a  few  words,  leaves 
DO  impression  of  impurity ;  whereas,  depicted  in  the  detail  of  tlie  novelist,  the 
same  events  become  loathsome  and  intolenible.  Besides,  Miss  Miihlhaclf  s  German 
earnestness,  nnreUeved  by  that  delicato  play  of  wit  and  humor,  with  which  ge- 
nius so  often  relieves  tragic  horrors,  imparts  a  species  of  grotesque  hidcousness 
to  her  delineations  of  sensuality  and  passion.  The  volume  reminds  us  of  a  tree, 
whose  bright  blossoms  load  the  air  with  the  most  delightful  odors,  while  there 
diatU  from  its  trunk  sweet  drops  of  intoxicating  poison. 

Kathax  the  Wibb.  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessino. 
Translated  by  Ellen  Frothingham.  pp.  269.  12mo.  Lcjrpoldt  &  Holt,  New 
York,  1868. 

Longfellow  performed  great  service  for  literature,  by  introducing  to  this  conti- 
nent, in  his  *'  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,'*  many  productions  of  &e  highest  ge- 
nius, before  almost  unknown  to  American  readers.  Now,  however,  instead  of 
fragmentary  selections,  entire  works  are  demanded.  Specimens  from  the  noble 
works  of  Scandinavian  and  German  mind  are  not  sufficient, — ^the  mines  themselves 
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must  Ujbtfe  their  treuores  to  our  gsze.  ITe  foresee  pUinlj,  that  the  tistawhidi 
has  been  heretofore  formed,  and  <»ltiYated,  will  be  insatiable  in  its  demaods, 
nntO  ova  oountrj  is  deluged  with  the  Poetiy  of  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  Boa- 
■ia^  and  (Jermanj,  as  it  has  been  witii  certain  sjstems  of  Philoeophj,  and  it  \m 
not  improbable  that  tiie  enterprising  puMiahers  of  **  Nathav  ths  Wibb,"  will 
engage  largelj  in  the  work  thej  hare  begun.  Dangerous  and  insidious  as  maj 
be  the  skepticism  often  introduced,  and  while  manj  maj  be  iiijured,  we  hare  great 
eonfidence  in  the  healthful  ruggedness  of  American  mind.  Although  we  woiold 
do  nothing  to  obscure  from  our  land  the  beams  of  true  genius,  it  is  a  duty  to  point 
out  the  spots  upon  its  disk.  The  interests  of  our  joutii  demand  that  tiiej  ahaQ 
be  furnished  with  tiie  rich  treasures  of  the  European  Muse,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  guarded  against  what  might  prore  a  fatal  fascination.  But  to  our  book.  Lea- 
sing was  unquestionablj  a  lar^  hearted  man,  of  rare  intellectual  powers.  Hie 
strangel  J  united  two  arts,  seemmglj  antagonistic  He  was  both  a  poet  and  a  critiQ; 
While  his  dramas  have  leh  their  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  his  prose  oooh 
positions  have  greatlj  influenced  Literature  and  Philosophy.  He  was  the  advo- 
cate, almost  the  originator,  of  that  most  pernicious  maxim, — '*  Well  doing  is  the 
main  thing, — belief  is  secondary," — thus  taking  for  granted,  that  faith  and  con- 
duct are  separable.  The  effect  of  this  principle  on  his  own  morals  ia  seen  in 
the  sketch  of  his  life,  appended  to  tiie  Poem.  It  is  there  said, — **  He  gamMed  a 
great  deal  harder  than  present  ideas  improve,"  affirming  *^e  eager  attention  he  gare 
to  the  Faro  table,"  set  the  clogged  madiine  in  motion,  "  brought  the  stagnant  juices 
into  circulation."  Goethe,  speaidng  of  a  certain  period  of  his  career,  remaiics,  *'  that 
he  led  a  dissipated  life  in  tarems  and  society,  since  he  needed  constantly  a  strong 
eounterpoise  to  his  powerfully  laborious  soul."  "  Nathan  the  Wise  "  was  most  pro- 
bably written  to  illustrate,  in  the  Dramatic  form,  tiie  plausible  error  we  haye  men- 
tioned. There  appear  every  where  in  it,  traces  of  a  noble  genius  and  a  manly  aooL 
The  interested  attachment  of  Daja,  the  purity,  and  affection  of  Recha,  the  yillaaioaa 
selfishness  of  the  Patriarch,  the  impulsiye  heroism  of  the  Templar,  the  artftd 
loTe  of  Sittah,  the  inconsiderate  generosity  of  Saladin,  and  the  meek,  thou^^t- 
ful,  beautiful  wisdom  of  Nathan,  are  in  charming  contrast;  each,  like  the  parts  of 
a  picture,  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  other.  While  there  is  no  exuberaooe 
of  fancy,  and  no  high  dramatic  power,  there  are  always  pleasing  and  instructiTt 
thoughts,  in  correct  and  flowing  verse,  with  many  scenes  exceedingly  touching 
and  interesting.  Yet,  beneath  all  these  charms  of  genius,  there  seems  to  lurk  a 
secret  hostility  to  Christianity,  while  there  is  nothing  which  greatly  depreciatea 
Judaism,  or  Mohammedism.  The  flings  are  at  the  former,  and  not  the  >  latter. 
After  all  that  has  been  urged,  by  way  of  explanation  and  apology,  it  is  difficoll 
to  suppose  there  was  no  design  in  the  arrangement,  which  makes  tiie  selfish  Dija, 
and  the  weak  Lay  brother,  and  the  rascally  Patriarch,  Christians,  while  the  nc^Sto 
Sultan  and  his  devoted  Sister  are  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Recha,  a  Christian  by 
birth,  owes  her  excellence  to  a  Jewish  education.  Her  brother,  the  Templar, 
chafes  under  the  restraints  of  his  order,  and  is  no  friend  to  the  Religion  imposing 
them.  Nathan,  who  exhibits  none  of  the  faults,  and  all  the  exceUenoes  of  the 
other  characters,  and  is  presented  as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  love,  is  a  Jew.  We 
do  not  believe  these  peculiarities  were  made  necessary  by  the  demands  of  Art,  or 
tiie  facts  of  history.  They  sprang,  we  fear,  from  a  mind  and  heart,  unoonsciotisly 
perhaps,  at  war  with  Christianity.  Yet,  if  granted  the  liberty  of  pointing  out 
both  the  defects  and  merits  of  such  productions  of  genius,  we  would  no  more 
withhold  them  from  our  youth  than  we  would  the  poems  of  Homer  or  Horace. 

Let  us  add,  that  the  translation,  in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  the  melody  and  oor» 
rectness  of  the  versification,  deserves  high  praise. 

QuEXNS  OF  American  Sooiett.  By  Mrs.  Ellet,  author  "  Of  the  Women  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  *'  Women  Artists,  A^"  New  York.  Charles  Scribner 
k  Co.  8vo,  pp.  464. 

This  is  really  a  pleasing  Book,  which  only  a  woman  could  write.  If  it  is  inter- 
Mtlng  to  know  the  costume  of  an  ancient  Greek  Lady,  or  to  understand  the  ar* 
rangements  of  a  Roman  dwelling,  or  to  revive  the  picture  of  Puritan  or  Cavalier,  wa 
aannot  see  why  we  should  not  be  attracted  by  information  in  regard  to  the  ooes,  and 
knee-buckles,  and  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  dancings,  and,  general^,  the 
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MBoeni  and  halnU  of  our  Republican  ancestors.  Manj  incidents  of  family  his- 
tary  are  here  gracefully  preserved,  which  would  otherwise  soon  have  faded  even 
fnn  household  tradition.  8uch  collections  of  minute,  and,  to  some  apprehen- 
nm,  trivial  facts,  exert  a  powerful,  but  imoonscious  influence  on  history  itself, 
ad  at  some  distant  day  may,  perhaps,  afford  material  for  the  reflections  of  the 
Philoiopher.  We  are  Uiankftil  for  the  industry,  which  gatliers  and  arranges  these 
iaadents  in  pleasing  style,  and  hope  the  pictures  of  the  dignified  courtliness  of 
oar  ancestors  may  have  some  effect  in  restraining  and  reflniug  the  manners  of 
tbeir  children.  Whether  the  matrons  of  America  should  be  styled  *'  Queens,"  or 
the  ezpresaion  **■  Republican  Court "  should  be  employed,  are  questions  of  taste 
wluefa  will  be  differently  determined, — ^bnt  however  settled,  the  pleasing  interest 
of  tba  volume  remains.  We  would  also  add,  that  the  descriptions  of  the  beauty, 
elqraaoe,  and  worth  of  the  departed,  have  been  to  us  more  agreeable  than  the 
pniies  of  the  living.  The  latter  may  g^ve  rise  to  the  charge  of  excessive  and 
istereflted  laudation,  and,  by  placing  womanly  loveliness  too  glaringly  before  the 
pobGe  eye,  will  excite  either  the  blush  of  modesty,  or  the  smile  of  gratified 
Tnitf. 

Sucnom  fbom'  the  Ealevala,  translated  from  the  Oerman  version,  by 
JoHir  A.  Porter,  M.D.,  late  Professor  in  Yale  College,  with  an  introduction, 
lod  analysis  of  the  Poem.  New  York:  Leypoldt  k  Holt.  1868.  12mo, 
148  pp. 

The  Finniah  Ifythology  was  dispersed  in  Songs,  until  1822,  Dr.  Topelius  made 
i  eoUection  of  Poems,  which  perhaps  suggested  the  singular,  and  almost  mythi- 
cal, enterprise  of  Dr.  Ellas  Lcmnrot    lie,  during  years,  wandered  among  the  peas- 
ata,  venturing  even  to  tlie  snows  of  Archangel,  near  the  frozen  shores  of  the 
White  Sea,  and  collecting  the  treasures  of  the  past  from  living  lips.    The  result 
of  these  enthusiastic  and  wonderful  labors,  was  the  Kalevala,  publiHhod  in  1835. 
That  a  Poem,  gathered  in  this  fragmentary  way,  should  exhibit  unity  in  its  plan, 
is  moat  remarkable ;  nor  does  there  seem  any  reason  to  suspect  imposture,  as  in 
tbe  caee  of  Macpherson*s  Ossian.    Still,  we  are  not  to  be  driven,  by  this  fact,  nor 
hj  the  other  arguments  of  the  day,  from  our  boyish  conviction  that  one  bouI 
bfcatbes  fire  into  the  Iliad,  and  fills  it  with  all  images  of  beauty  and  of  majesty. 
While  we  do  not  think  it  wise  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  Epii's  of 
Greece,  and  of  Finland,  we  recognize  in  the  Ealevala  the  invention  of  Genius ; 
and  lore  to  transport  ourselves  amid  the  rough  scenes  of  the  North,  and  the  sim- 
ple beings  of  the  past,  and  feel  the  charm  of  a  certain  inexpressible  humor,  and 
grotoaque  aoblimity  peculiar  to  the  early  literature  of  those  European  polar  regions, 
where  tbe  silence  and  prolonged  twilight  seem  to  invest  nature  with  a  species  of 
spectral  gloom,  most  favorable  to  the  play  of  the  imagination.    Wo  rejoice  to  see 
the  literary  creations  of  all  ages  and  nations  thus  brought  into  our  country,  to  stim- 
nlato  and  expcmd  the  American  mind. 

Saloxs,  a  Dramahc  Poejc.    By  J.  C.  Hetwood.    New  York,  186*7.    Hurd  & 
Houghton.    12mo,  222  pp. 

We  have  always  supposed  that  the  Christian  Religion  was  capable  of  being  in- 
terwoven with  every  species  of  Literature  and  of  Art.  We  hail  with  plca?- 
ore  each  intimation  of  a  day,  when  it  will  pervade  and  inspire  oven  Fiction  and 
the  Drama.  We  expect  nothing  loss  tlian  that  there  will  bo  milleuial  genius  cor- 
responding to  millenial  glory.  It  is  therefore,  with  every  prepOKsession  in  its  fa- 
vor, that  we  commence  a  notice  of  a  volume,  where  the  old  Greek  chorus  is  made 
to  express  Christian  ideas,  in  such  a  way  that  the  attempt  is  not  a  ludicrous  fail- 
ve.  The  plot  of  Salome  has  unity :  ttie  interest  is  well  sustained  ;  the  charac- 
ters are  consistently  and  sometimes  strikingly  developed ;  and  tho  imagery  is  fre- 
qoentlj  impressive.  History  has  also  been  used  to  advantage.  The  mind  is  af- 
fected by  the  descriptions  of  the  Poet,  very  much  as  it  is  by  the  narrations  of  the 
Hiatoriao.  Vengeance,  Discord,  Pestilence,  Famine,  War,  hang  like  phantoms  over 
the  doomed  city,  scattering  horrors,  while  the  sweet  and  gentle  Christian  virtues 
— ^Faith,  and  Patience,  and  Love,  diffuse  their  mild  influences  over  Life  and  Death, 
amid  the  tumolta  of  battle,  and  under  tho  clouds  of  wrath.    There  is,  however, 
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in  the  Poem,  •  retboatf, — »  want  of  cijtgiitijtioe  m  thoo^t  and  laogoai 
wlkklk  l|7«atlj  detract  fima  itv  pover.  TbesKflEiire  vaotahrarseorrecL  TIm 
M  <>ften  a  iMCieeahle  defeieDcy  in  the  aielcdj  of  tbe  rerse — flonetiaies  eren 
Ton^ntam  u  apfHoent^  We  camiol  adadxe  tbe  vic;  or  the  lore-soeiies  of  t 
hna»;  tber  petsrm  coBStnoned  aad  laboved.  Tec  motwishstaadaBf  tiieee  blee 
MhcA,  we  belieTe  ^Sxuna  "  exhibitB a fertifitj  of  zBreotioB.  a  strength  of  Imai 
satKO,  and  a  power  of  expreeskn,  desening  L%iL  eommeiMiatioii,  and  fbll  of  1 
fene  proBuae. 

HerFCiKT  09  THE  Chcbch  or  God.  Bj  G.  C.  Jovis.  D.  D.  The  Old  Testamc 
IHspeoiatwiL  New  York,  18^7.  Chariea  Scramer  Jk  Co.  Ist  toL,  8i 
$&4  pp. 

TLia  Book  exhibita  that  eaiefnl  caharev  that  moderation  of  statement,  and  j 
tbone  decided  riewa,  which  we  should  expect  from  a  Profe39or  in  a  Preabjteri 
Tfaecrfogical  .Seminarf .  It  is  reallj  nothing  bat  an  arrangement  of  events  record 
in  the  B:ble.  in  a  certain  order,  with  a  di8Cur«ion.  wherercr  suggested,  or  posaibi 
into  the  rejponii  of  Calfinistic  Dirinitj.  The  Introdoction  annocmoes  that  i 
ma4t  appeal  alooe  to  the  Scriptores  for  anj  aatborized  form  of  Chorch  GoTer 
roent,  thas  at  once  depriring  as  of  those  unqoestionable  arguments,  all  equal 
strong,  for  oar  present  Sab^tic  obwrrance,  for  inlant  Baptisnif  and  the  Apostol 
O^nfititution  of  the  Oxe  Holt  Catqouc  Cotbch,  perpetuated  through  ti 
RptsoopacT.  We  haye,  aAerwards,  the  old  CalTinistic  Tiew  of  the  Corenant 
Works  between  the  Creator  and  Adam,  and  the  Covenant  of  grace  between  tl 
Father  and  the  Son,  embracing  the  Elect  and  providing  all  the  means  for  the 
present  and  eternal  Salvation.  This  of  course  involves  the  antiquated  dispu 
about  final  perseverance.  The  doctrine  of  Reprobation  is  not  so  promin^it 
exhibited  as  in  the  sterner  days  of  Calvin,  or  even  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Ob 
thinly  throughout  the  volume  nothing  new  is  presented,  either  in  argument,  < 
statement  No  philosophical  investigation  is  attempted,  and  the  Scriptural  proo 
are  usually  given,  not  by  way  of  quotation,  but  of  simple  reference.  The  respec 
ability  of  culture  evinced  in  the  volume,  and  the  spirit  of  gentleness  whidi 
everywhere  breathes,  shield  it  from  all  harsh  censure.  We  do  not  believe  it  w- 
greatly  enlarge,  or  enrich,  the  treasures  of  Theological  Learning,  yet  in  the  die 
of  the  Author's  friends,  or  pertiaps  throughout  his  denomination,  it  may  be  rea 
by  thoughtful  persons,  and  confirm  them  in  opinions  previously  entertained.  He 
difficult  in  this  age  of  the  world  to  present  substantial  Theological  Truth  in  thcz 
forms  which  at  once  impart  fire,  and  nutriment  to  the  soul — awakening  all 
stirring  activities,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  the  aliment  which  pres^v 
energy  from  exhaustion. 

Grkek  Theologt.  1.  Introduction  a  la  Th^logie  Orthodoxe,  de  Macaire,  d-- 
teur  en  th^ologpe,  Ev^ue  de  Yinnitza,  Recteur  de  TAcad^mie  Ecclesiastic 
de  St.  Petersbourg.  Traduite  par  un  Russe.  Paris,  Libraire  de  Joel  CherbulS 
10,  Rue  de  la  Monnaie.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  716.  2.  Th^logie  Dogmatique* 
thodoxe,  par  Macaire,  etc.  etc.  Tome  premier.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  734.  3.  IT 
ologie  Dogmatique  Orthodoxe,  par  Macaire.  Tome  second.  Royal  octavo,  ~~ 
819. 

We  have  not  put  the  titles  to  these  elaborate  volumes  here,  because  we  expai 
to  give  a  proper  analysis  of  them,  but  rather  to  introduce  them  to  the  aoqnfli 
tanoe  of  our  readers ;  and,  perhaps,  to  induoe  some  one  to  attempt  an  approprab 
review  of  the  Theology  of  the  Greek  Church — a  paper  very  highly  desiraUe 
these  days  6f  inquiry.  Too  many  indulge  the  stolid  idea,  that  the  Gre^  Chora 
is  sleeping  over  a  dead  and  departed  Orthodoxy.  But,  if  large  and  thorough  tf 
entiflc  works  show  the  state  of  science,  and  the  attention  paid  to  it,  in  my  ocs 
munity,  then  such  a  work  as  this,  of  Bishop  Macarius,  proves  that  Scientific  I^ 
ology  is  flourishing  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  an  extent  of  which  Protestant  Ghr^ 
endom  knows  little  Indeed.  Scientific  Theology  in  Protestant  Christendom  ifii 
an  exceedingly  low  and  disgraceful  ebb.  In  tibe  Church  of  England,  since  '^ 
days  of  Joseph  Bingham,  the  author  of  the  immortal  Oriffines,  not  «  wofk 
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Ghuch  Hlstorj,  or  Systematic  Theology,  has  made  its  appearance,  which  can  at 
in  compare  with  hiM  production,  in  the  department  of  Antiquities.  Even  the  works 
whidk  Bingham,  in  the  preface  to  his  last  volume,  said  other  scholars  should  pro> 
dooe,  to  render  his  own  labors  full  and  complete  enough,  have  yet  no  existence ; 
ad  Bingham  died  nearly  one  hundred  and  flfty  years  ago  I  All  the  learning,  all 
the  leisure,  and  all  the  opulence,  of  gpreat  Universities,  have  not  accomplished  so 
omeh  as  he  did,  who  had  but  a  weak  and  sickly  constitution,  and  who  died  a  poor 
oooAtiy  parson,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five. 

The  age  is  generally  and  singularly  indifferent  about  Scientific  Theology.  A 
hH  number  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  giving  an  abstract,  in  figures^  of  the  use  made  of 
The(rfogical  Works,  in  the  libraries  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  literary  cities, 
nys,  that  the  amount  of  solia  Theological  reading  is  pitiably  small,  and  that  the 
robetitute  has  been,  and  is,  a  perusal  of  the  lightest  and  most  frivolous  stuff*,  with 
which  the  press  now  teems. 

And  jet  the  Greek  Church,  which  produces,  which  prints,  which  reprints,  and 
vhieh  translates  into  foreign  tongues,  works  on  Scientific  Theology,  running 
thrragh  2,368  royal  octavo  pages,  is  religiously  altogether  behind  the  age ! 

To  show  bow  tiiorough  is  the  work  before  us,  and  yet  how  wide  its  range,  we 

will  joat  refer  to  what  it  recommends,   as  side-studies,  to  render  one  an  accom- 

pitsbed  theologian.      The  first  vol.  of  Bishop  Macarius  is  an  Introduction,   and 

(iiKasses  snc^  subjects  as  Revelation,  Inspiration,  Interpretation,  the  Sacred  Can- 

QB,  etc.    On  pp.  636,  637,  he  indulges  his  readers  with  a  conspectus  of  some  par- 

liU  sdencea,  familiarity  with  which  befits  a  Theologian  deserving  the  venerable 

AMne.    Iliey  are,  A  history  of  Religions  and  of  the  Church ;  of  Ecclesiastical 

Oeogiaphy  and  Chronology ;  of  Biblical  ArchaM)logy  and  Patrology ;  a  history  of 

^iipDaB,  creeds,  lituigies,  and  canon  law ;  a  history  of  Ecclesiastical  eloquence  and 

'ioeticism.    The  mere  mention  of  these  formidable  topics  is  enough  to  give  our 

^lUeuy,  saperficial,  dilettanti  modern  students,  a  huge  accession  of  theologicxd 

4rspepsia^ 

We  can  only  say  of  Bishop  Macarius,  and  those  like  him,  that,  if  thoy  do  reject 
libe  "  iVio^Ke,"  not  as  a  doctrine,  but  as  an  historical  error — as  an  addition  to  the 
-^ioeiie  Creed,  which  did  not  get  there  by  just  authority — and  yet  sympathize  with 
^Ueh  a  portraiture  of  Scientific  Theology  as  these  noble  volumes  supply,  then  may 
heaven  send  oa  such  men,  for  our  own  schools  and  cliurches  I  If  it  is  not  lawful 
^K>  pray  so,  we  at  least  cannot  help  indulging  a  secret  wish,  that  such  men  may  be 
^dded  to  our  Bishops  and  Doctors  I 

AjfincAir  Eomox  of  Dr.  Williaic  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  re- 
vised and  edited  by  Prof.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  with  the  cooperation  of  Ezra 
Abbott,  A.M.,  A.A.S.,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  Part  YIL 
New  York:  1867.    Hurd  &  Houghton. 

It  cannot  be  considered  strangle,  that  orthodox  Christians  are  sensitive  in  regard 
^everything  touching  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  the  two  great  pillars  of  Scripture. 
TliBf  would  feel  otherwise,  if  they  deemed  the  Word  of  God  a  mere  publication 
of  His  natural  Law.     Then,  the  appeal  would  simply  bo  to  its   inherent  purity, 
^^Mtatj  and  beneficence,  and  Reason  could,  in  itself^  find  the  demonstration  of  its 
tntiL    The  Church,  however,  in  her  Creeds,  and  Articles,  and  OflQces,  expresses 
W  belief  in  Mysteries  of  Redemption,  for  which  there  is  no  proof  in  creation, 
«Dd  often  scarcely  an  intimation.    She  teaches  the  existence  of  Three  Divine  Per- 
sons in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  the  living  Presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  Life  Everlasting.     Here 
we  mysteries  in  perfect  harmony  with  Eternal  Truth,  yet  forever  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  fSiculties  of  any  creature.    It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  they  could 'ever  be 
attested  to  Reason,  without  a  Divine  authentication.     Hence  those  who  believe 
fittt  Christianity  is  not  only  a  system  of  morality,  but  also  a  Mystery  of  Redemp- 
tim,  most  rest  their  faith  on  Supernatural  proof.    Reason  thus  with  them  plants 
Welf  on  those  facts  of  Scripture,  appealing  to  the  senses,  and  supported  by  what 
B  deemed  incontrovertible  evidence,  which  involve  Omnipotence  in  the  miracle^ 
tad  Omniscience  in  the  prophecy. 
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It  is  therefore  natural,  that  certain  topics  should  be  sought  with  anxiety  in  a 
American  Edition  of  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  proceeding  from  Harrard  Uniyendt 
and  which,  at  an  immense  and  most  commendable  expenditure  of  energy  and  mone^ 
has  concentrated  upon  itself  the  best  talent  and  learning  of  two  continents.  Tak* 
for  instance,  the  article  on  PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Here,  it  is  satisfactoi 
to  find  a  synopsis,  rich  and  full,  in  accordance  with  the  received  inculcations  < 
the  Church.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity  are  pronounced  beyond  qnestioi 
The  skeptical  speculations  of  German  criticism  are  considered  baseless.  Even  tl 
ctdded  notes  seem  to  cast  no  shade  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Epistle. 

In  the  biographical  sketches  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  dM 
ing  the  supernatural  facts  miraculous.  They  have  ^th  proceeded  from  a  reliab' 
pen,  and  are  admirable,  as  regards  the  fullness  of  the  information  and  the  felicil 
of  the  style.  The  allusion  at  the  end,  by  another  hand,  to  Stanley's  HistoiT*  < 
the  Jewish  Church,  caused  regret,  and  induced  a  second  penisal  of  his  book,  to  a 
certain  the  correctness  of  former  impressions.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  ii 
sidious  than  his  comments,  now  using  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  seeming  1 
admit  the  miracle,  then,  by  an  unexpected  word,  a  sudden  suggestion,  an  artf 
reflection,  conveying  the  impression  that  the  whole  narration  is  a  legend  or  amyt 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  a  rude  and  superstitious  antiquity. 

The  Article  on  Egypt  speaks  most  unequivocally  of  the  wonderful  and  exa 
fulfillments  of  prophecy  everywhere  visiole  in  the  land  of  the  Nile.  If  the  Chr 
nological  speculations  are  not  all  to  be  approved,  they  at  least  evince  a  modest 
and  fairness,  becoming  those  who  grope  for  truth  over  the  defaced  fragments  foui 
amid  the  ruins  of  centuries.  In  tibe  appended  note,  the  wild  astronomical  spec 
lations  of  Prof.  Smyth  of  the  U^niversity  of  Edinburgh,  are  endorsed.  The  astro; 
omer  Royal,  of  Scotland,  himself  endeavored  to  avoid  the  force  of  his  own  oo 
elusions  against  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  by  impeaching  Manetho's  list,  and  fc 
lowing  Osbum  in  his  MonumenUU  History  of  Effypt,  abbreviating  the  earlier  dyna 
ties.  The  annotator,  however,  supposes  that  evidences  unknown  to  Osbum,  ai 
overlooked  by  Smith, — ^the  Tablet  of  Memphis,  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  ai 
that  of  Sethos  by  M.  Diimichen— collated  with  the  Turin  papyrus,  furnish  an  i 
most  unbroken  list  of  kings,  and  would  place  Menes  B.  C.  3000  years,  and  long  b 
fore  the  flood.  It  is  thus,  the  vaguest  speculations  from  the  vaguest  data,  by  ti 
vaguest  minds,  are  employed  against  the  plain  teachings  of  the  divine  oracles. 

However  these  additions  may  be  regretted  as  blemishes,  this  vast  work  remai] 
one  of  the  noblest  proofs  of  united  British  and  American  learning  and  enterpris 
and  doubtless  comprises  more  instruction  on  Biblical  subjects,  than  any  simil 
dictionary  ever  published.  Nor  should  the  Christian  scholar,  whose  Faith  res 
both  on  Reason  and  Experience,  fear  any  possible  assault,  either  open  or  insidiov 
Praying  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  light,  for  guidance,  and  having  in  view  the  gloxy 
his  Saviour  he  may  boldly  seek  tnith  in  every  region  of  Literature,  Science  ai 
Theology* 

A  SnooESiiVE  CoifHEKTART  ON  THE  New  TESTAMENT,  St.  Lukc.  By  the  Bfl 
U.  H.  Van  Doren.  New  York:  1868.  D.  Appleton  k  Co.  Two  Tolunic 
12mo.,  pp.  620>«28. 

This  work  evinces  some  scholarship  and  large  research.  If  there  is  nothii 
particularly  new  in  the  matter,  there  is  at  least  great  novelty  in  the-fonn.  Tl 
capitalization  of  the  first  letter  in  each  line,  the  studied  repetition  of  certain  word 
the  frequent  omission  of  articles,  and  connectives,  with  the  alliterations,  make  t] 
comments  at  first  have  the  appearance  of  verse.  You  are,  however,  on  nearer  i 
spection,  speedily  displeased  to  discover  that  these  arrangements  are  to  produce 
sontentiousness  which  may  arrest  attention,  and  a  brevity  which  tiay  assist  mei 
ory,  with  perhaps  some  view  to  impress  you  with  the  originality  of  the  authc 
Such  methods  we  most  heartily  disapprove,  as  leading  to  affectation,  and  impaiiii 
the  purity  of  style.  Where  there  is  substantial  learning,  there  need  never  be 
resort  to  artifice.  If  these  volumes  contain  healthfiil  aliment,  needed  by  the  Churc 
the  labor  of  the  author  would  not  be  lost,  should  he  forfeit  his  title  to  originalit 
and  reduce  them  to  another  form. 


^ 
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FuTHior^s  Saga,  from  the  Swedish  of  Esaias  Tegn^r,  Bishop  of  Wexio.  By  the  Rer. 
WiLLiAX  LsAUT  BLACKLBTf  M. A.  Fint  American  edition,  edited  bj  Batab» 
Tatlor.    New  Yoik :  1867.    Leypoldt  &  Holt    8yo.,  pp.  201. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  forget  the  glow  of  delight  and  admiration,  once  kindled 
bj  in  old  nomber  of  an  English  Quarterly,  containing  extracts  from  the  Poetry  of 
HorUieni  Europe.  Tenth  had  indeed  been  familiar  with  the  names  of  Thorwald- 
MB,  and  Derzharen,  and  Miss  Bremer,  but  the  artist,  the  poet  and  the  novelist 
teemed  like  brilliant  tropical  exotics,  whose  seeds  had  been  carried  to  strange  and 
iteiile  regions.  It  was  never  imagined,  that  in  Sweden,  and  Russia,  and  Denmark, 
tbe  fire  of  genius  had  been  burning  for  centuries  amid  those  northern  snows. 
L»t  lay  man  stndy,  especially,  the  literature  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  he  will 
be  stnick  with  a  force,  originality  and  culture,  which  elevate  their  beet  poets  to 
a  rank  the  highest  British  genius  may  not  disdain.  Nor  was  the  mental  growth  of 
those  nations  spasmodic  and  unnatiiral.  From  the  rude  and  simple  utterances  of 
Scaadinavian  Skalds  to  the  immortal  Fbithiof  of  Tegner,  there  was  a  long  and 
iUostrious  succession.  Here  the  glory  of  the  north  has  culminated,  and  it  may  be 
ages  before  this  work  has  a  rival.  The  FrUhiof  expresses  the  very  heart  of  Swe- 
den. It  is  as  much  the  national  epic,  as  was  the  Iliad,  of  Greece,  the  ^neid,  of 
Borne,  or  the  Jemsalem  Delivered,  of  Italy.  The  theme  embraced  everything 
vbidi  could  excite  Swedish  pride,  express  Swedish  feelings,  embody  Swedish  tra- 
fitioii,  or  delight  Swedish  taste.  Hence  the  universal  popularity  of  the  poem. 
ItEtes  in  the  national  mind.  It  is  studied,  it  is  recited,  it  is  loved.  The  plan  has 
an  the  unity  of  a  true  Epic.  The  heroic  adventures  of  Frilhiof^  his  noble  charac- 
ter and  fiery  nature  are  dignified  and  interesting.  The  meekness,  the  purity,  the 
fidelity  of  loigeborg  are  described  with  the  most  delicate  skiU.    He, 

'*  Strong  as  the  oak,  and  towering  high. 
Straight  as  a  tall  lance  toward  the  sky, 
Its  struggling,  wind-tost  summit,  blown 
like  helmet  plumes." 

While  Ingeborg,  like  the  fragile  rose, 
When  Winter,  parting,  melts  the  snows. 
And  Spring's  sweet  breath  bids  flowers  arise, 
Still,  in  the  bud,  unconscious  lies.*' 

The  dark  Eelge,  and  the  gay  Kalfdan,  resemble  the  gloom  of  midnight,  and  the 
gbw  of  morning.  There  are  scenes  of  tenderness,  and  of  sublimity,  difficult  te  find 
mrpused  in  any  language.  The  mythology,  the  traditions,  the  manners,  the  see- 
oeiy  of  the  North  are  everywhere  so  interwoven,  the  plot  is  so  well  sustained,  the 
ebancters  are  so  admirably  preserved,  that  you  seem  to  live  amid  those  wintry 
plalna,  and  ocean  wastes.  Here,  if  anywhere,  are  united,  the  refinement,  the  grace, 
the  culture  of  modern  times,  with  the  simplicity,  the  fire,  the  sublimity,  of  a  remote 
a&tiqaity.  While  it  would  be  absurd  to  read  Homer,  or  Yirg^  or  Milton,  in  any 
other  than  their  own  heroic  measure,  yet  it  certainly  appears  reasonable  that  the 
▼erne  should  correspond  to  the  subject,  and  the  variety  of  Tegner  is  admirable. 
For  him  at  least,  the  same  success  would  be  otherwise  impossible.  We  cannot  for- 
bear recording  the  wish  that  all  the  poetical  treasures  of  Northern  Europe  will  be 
Bade  accessible  to  our  country,  by  translations  much  more  excellent  than  this  of 
Kr.  Blackley.  We  believe  the  American  Editor  would  have  expressed  the  Swe- 
dish Poet,  better  than  the  English  Divine. 

Tn  DuTT  AND  Discipline  of  Extemporary  Preaching.  By  F.  Barham 
ZncKK,  Vicar  of  Wherstead,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  The  first 
American  from  the  second  London  Edition.  New  York,  1867.  Charles  Scrib- 
Ber.    12  mo.,  pp.  262. 

We  hive  not  found  this  book,  either  in  the  excellence  of  its  style,  or  the  power 
^  Ha  argument,  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  Clergyman,  having,  in 
the  Chnrdi  of  England,  such  a  position  as  the  author.  The  allusions  to  his  own 
tiperienoe  are  not  pleasing.  Yet  to  certain  minds,  the  volume  may  be  of  g^reater 
Factictl  benefit  than  a  more  elegant  and  philosophioal  treatment  of  the  subject. 
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The  whole  question  of  Preaching  i3  suiroonded  with  difficolties.    Some  dei 
men  succeed  best  in  reading ;  others,  in  extemporaneoos  deliTery,  while  a 
can  adopt  either  method,  according  to  theme,  or  inclination,  or  drcomsi 
Much  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  and,  when  arguments  are  exhausted,  opin 
remain  unchanged.    The  extemporaneous  style  is  certainly  better  for  hi 
addresses,  expository  discourses,  and  promiscuous  assemblies,  whUe  the 
script  seems  more  suitable  for  exhaustive  treatment,  and  cultivated  audiei^ 
When  the  fires  of  youth  have  expended  them-<elFe3,  or  the  system  has  beea. 
hausted  by  labor,  or  disease,  age  is  comforted  by  the  conscious  possession 
goodly  supply  of  written  sermons.    That  man  is  perhaps  wise,  who  endeavo 
combine  in  himself  the  clearness  and  precision  produced  by  frequent  composi 
with  the  fluency,  the  fervor,  the  impressiveness  which  characterize  the  exte 
raneous  orator.    After  all  that  is  advanced,  it  is  not  probable  the  habits  of 
clergymen  will  be  materially  changed. 

Toe  Tubk  axd  the  Gbeek,  or  Creeds,  Races,  Societt  axd  Scekkrt  nr 
KEY,  Greece  avd  the  Isles  of  Greece.    By  S.  G.  U.  Bbxjamik.    New 
1867.    Hurd  k  Houghton.     12  mo.,  pp.  268. 

This  is  certainly  a  readable  book.    The  style  is  sparkling,  the  descriptions  0^^? 
sprightly  and  if  the  volume  is  not  profound,  it  is  interesting.    The  author  has  f8^^ 
the  inspiration  of  his  theme,  and  writes  under  the  glow  it  kindles.    Indeed  s^^v^^ 
pidity  alone  could  remain  unmoved  amid  such  scenes.     What  associations  ^^^y 
connected  with  the  Golden  Horn,  and  with  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean  lale^^^ 
As  we  stand  before  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  or  the  seragHo  of  the  Sultan,  wh^' 
questions  suggest  themselves  I     Shall  the  palace  of  the  Czar  be  transported  to  tb^^ 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  chant  beneath  th*^ 
matchless  dome,  which  has  so  long  echoed  the  name  of  the   Prophet,  while  th^ 
crescent  is  displaced  by  the  cross?    Shall  the  result  be  peacefully  achieved,  of 
only  by  convulsions  deluging  Europe  with  blood  ?    Shall  the  pure  worship  of 
Jesus  be  again  freely  celebrated  over  the  land  of  His  nativity  by  the  Holy  Ca^o* 
lie  and  Apostolic  Church  ?    As  the  dominion  of  the  Pope  arose  with  that  of  the 
Prophet,  shall  they  sink  together  into  darkness  ?    But  these  serious  questions 
are   not   discussed  in  the   gay  and  sprightly  book  we  are    noticing;   and  we 
repress  all  temptation  to  sober  disquisition,  by  recommending  it  to  those  who 
wish  to  spend  in  fancy  an  agreeable  hour  amid  the  most  beautiful  of  scenes,  and 
beneath  the  brightest  of  skies. 

Condensed  French  Instruction,  consisting  of  Grammar  and  Exercises  with 
Cross  References.  By  C.  J.  Delile.  First  American  from  the  thirteenth  Lon- 
don Edition.  Now  York,  1868.  Leypoldt  k  Holt  F.  U.  Cliristem.  16  mo. 
pp.  143. 

There  is  scarcely  any  more  difficult  task  than  the  preparation  of  a  Grammar. 
To  select  what  is  essential,  to  omit  what  is  unimportant,  to  compose  suitable  ex- 
ercises, to  express  rules  in  condensed  and  suggestive  forms,  which  will  assist 
instead  of  burdening  memory,  and  gradually  to  conduct  the  pupil  firom  the  simple 
elements  of  language  to  an  acquaintance,  at  once  philosophical  and  practical,  are 
ends  more  frequently  than  successfully  attempted.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the 
numerous  and  persevering  efforts  made  to  render  the  French  attainable  in  our 
country.  The  ever-increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  and  the  wide-spread  use  of 
the  language  over  both  continents,  have  stimulated  this  enterprise  of  scholars. 
We  hope  the  Grammar  of  If  r.  Delile  will  reach  as  many  editions  in  America  aa 
have  been  published  in  England. 

Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  the  Slate,  in  which  Methods  and  Rules  are  based 
upon  Principles  established  by  Induction.  By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.  New 
York,  1867.    Harper  k  Brothers.     12  mo.     220  pp. 

We  are  really  glad  to  see,  in  an  Elementary  Arithmetic,  a  return  to  the  old  way 
of  using  the  slate.  The  very  possession  of  so  important  an  article  is  a  stimulus 
to  the  child.    Anned  with  slate  and  pencil  he  can  achieve  greater  things.    Beald^ 
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fcj  should  the  oommencing  boy  be  denied  the  assietance  of  the  oye  in  Iiis  mcn- 
K.  operations,  and  be  thrown  back  entirely  on  the  difficult  procesRen  of  abstract 
■Honing?  The  space  devoted  to  notation  and  numeration  in  this  volume  is 
uisnallj  Urge,  and  shows  the  author  desirous  to  lay  a  Folid  foundation,  whereas 
FBeally  this  elementary  and  essential  part  of  Arithmetic  is  most  crudely  treated, 
rfd  imperfectly  understood.  The  definitions  are  clear,  simple,  concise  and  com- 
shensive,  and  we  truly  hope  the  Book  will  remedy  a  defect  which  has  been 
It  by  many  teachers,  notwithstanding  the  multiplied  efibrts  made  in  thiii  do- 
iStment  of  instruction. 

JCastal  of  Axglo-Sazon  for  Begixners,  comprising  a  Grammar,  Header 
«nd  Glossary  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Samuel  Suute,  Professor  in  Co- 
Bombian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  New  York.  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  18C7. 
J2mo.,  195  pp. 

Bt  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  why  there  should  be  any  strife  between  the  ad- 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  those  of  the  Classic  Languages.  In  all  that  re- 
rapid  description,  vehement  exhortation,  or  pathetic  appeal — in  all  per- 
iiiiDg  to  the  heart  and  the  conduct,  there  must  be  a  resort  to  the  former ;  but 
m  latter  will  be  more  frequently  employed  in  scientific  definition,  in  literary 
■aqoisition,  and  where  the  sublimity  of  the  thought  is  allied  to  the  lofty  rather 
^aa  the  Intense.  Surely  the  wise  writer  will  press  into  service  all  authorized 
ftvds  which  suit  his  purposes,  from  whatever  vocabulary  drawn.  But  the  Sax- 
^  foundation  of  our  Lang^ge,  however  plain,  will  always  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  the  classic  superstructure,  however  ornamental,  and  we  regard  with 
(kisare  every  attempt  which  acquaints  us  with  those  words  forming  the  basis 
of  our  noble  English  tongue.  The  Manual  which  suggests  these  reficctionp,  com- 
priKS  a  brief  Grammar,  a  Glossary,  with  extracts  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  both  in 
hem  and  Poetry.  The  plan  we  conceive  to  be  excellent.  This  Book  will  con- 
tribute to  spread  an  amount  of  practical  information  which  can  never  be  made 
leoMsible  to  the  ordinary  reader  by  mere  translations  with  explanatory  notes,  or 
^tbe  most  learned  and  philosophical  dissertations.  If  a  Second  Edition  is  de- 
usded,  it  is  desirable  that  the  work  should  descend  into  still  greater  detail,  and 
e  enlarged  by  more  numerous  extracts,  especially  in  the  department  of  Poetry. 

Itff's  Book-Ekepiko  by  Single  and  Double  Entry,  Practically  illustrating 
Merchants',  Manufacturers',  Private  Bankers',  Rail  Road  and  National  Bank  Ac- 
coonta,  including  all  the  late  improvements  in  the  Science,  with  a  copious  In- 
dex. By  P.  Duff,  formerly  Merchant,  Founder  and  Proprietor  of  Duffs  Mer- 
cuitOe  College,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  New  York,  1868.  Harper  k  Brothers. 
4  to.,  iOO  pp. 

The  author's  long  and  large  experience  as  a  Teacher  have  given  him  peculiar 
Ivnntagesin  preparing  a  work  adapted  to  the  practical  demands  of  all  descriptions 
'accountants.  Scarcely  anything  more  will  be  perhaps  needed  in  this  depart* 
eot  than  occasional  wise  accommodations  to  the  changes  of  tlie  times.  We 
^g«st  tiiat  a  smaller  volume,  suited  to  Colleges,  and  those  having  in  view  profes- 
ooal  life,  might  become  exceedingly  useful  in  teaching  literary  men  many  les- 
tis»  of  which  they  are  generally  and  most  inconveniently  ignorant. 

B  Piovecb  Church,  or  the  Story  of  a  New  Parish  in  the  West.  By  the  Rev. 
M.  Schuyler.  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ's  Church,  St.  Louis.  1867.  Riverside 
Press.  New  York:  Hurd  &  Houghton.  Boston:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  12  mo., 
211  pp. 

ThiM  sweet  story  is  fresh  and  pure  as  a  spring  prairie  fiower.  It  not  only  iUus- 
ites,  in  a  most  lively  and  interesting  way,  the  enterprise  and  earuostness  of 
estem  life,  but  also  tibe  success  of  Lay  effort,  when  sustained  by  faith  and  love, 
■boold  have  a  circulation  in  our  Sunday  Schools,  and  be  followed  by  others 
m  the  same  pen.  We  would  suggest,  that  the  touching  and  beautiAil  extract 
im  oar  late  venerated  Presiding  Bishop,  is  liable  to  misinterpretation  by  chil* 
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dren.  He,  in  one  place,  uses  the  generic  term  prayer^  where  he  evidexk-tX^  in. 
tends  simplj  one  of  its  parts,  ihankagivingj  and  might  by  the  thoughtless  la  ^ji  im. 
derstood  to  teach  the  strange  doctrine,  that  Christians  in  this  world  of  sii^  and 
death  may  supplicate  in  behalf  of  saints  forever  saved  in  glory  before  tlii^^  He- 
deemer's  Throne.  All  the  conditions  of  his  eloquent  argument  are  flilfillr»  m  1,  by- 
regarding  the  words  of  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  as  expressions  of  ^sfiBti- 
tude  for  the  grace  bestowed  on  the  servants  of  God  departed  this  lifo  Ls3  Hli 
faith  and  fear,  instead  of  petitions  in  their  behalf. 

The  Church,  Rome,  and  Dissent.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Hebbert  Smttsi^:,  Iq. 
cumbent  of  Christ's  Church,  Tamworth.  Kingston :  John  Creighton.  Jfew 
York :  H.  B.  Durand.     12  mo.,  327  pp. 


The  argument  for  the  Church,  pursued  from  the  Primitive  ages,  is  two     

at  the  same  time  cutting  away  the  excrescences  of  Romish  corruptions,  aik.d  the 
wild  growths  of  Sectarianism.  To  obtain  its  whole  force,  it  is  absolutely  neo^^mj 
to  remember  that  the  true  Faith  and  Order  were  introduced  into  Britain  in  .A  P^"- 
tolic  times ;  that  they  were  never  wholly  suppressed  by  Papal  tyrannies,  and.  ^^ 
the  Reformation  was  simply  their  resuscitation  to  a  new  life.  The  Churds-  ^m 
not  One  of  many  fragments,  thrown  up  by  the  convulsion  of  that  great  epochs  ^^ 
was  the  old  edifice,  standing  on  eternal  foundations,  and  once  more  re  veal  ^^^ 
the  beauty  of  her  ancient  proportions.  The  work  of  Mr.  Smythe  demonstr^"**^ 
this  fact.  It  also  shows  most  clearly,  how  great  the  departure  from  the  Apoei*'^^*® 
System,  recogpiised  by  fifteen  centuries,  was  the  organization  of  religious  b^:'^^ 
by  an  unordained  Calvin,  and  an  unauthorized  Wesley.  The  volume  is  admi^r^^ 
adapted  to  popular  use,  and  should  be  seen  in  every  Parish  Libraiy. 


EccE  Ecclesia.    An  Essay,  showing  the  essential  identity  of  the  Church  S-^  ^ 
ages.     1868.    New  York :  Blelock  Jl>  Co.   12mo.  576  pp. 


We  confess  that  we  were  never  more  disappointed  in  any  book.    The  ifl^^^ 
**  Ecce  Ecclesia,"  presented  it  to  our  minds  in  some  connection  with  the  w^  ^>rk9 
styled  "  Ecce  Homo  "  and  "  Ecce  Deus."    We  expected  scholarly  culture,  anA^    pw* 
haps  an  antidote  to  widely  spread  error.    We  hoped  for  something  thatwoul««^^ 
to  the  stability  of  Christian  faith,  and  extend  the  circle  of  Christian  knowl^^^^S*- 
The  whole  object,  however,  of  quotation,  and  comment,  and  criticism,  and  atteiK=3iP^ 
argument,  is  to  show,  what  really  we  supposed  no  orthodox  author  ever  questi^cDOtf^ 
that  the  New  Dispensation,  in  its  relations  to  the  Old,  was  not  an  antagoni8ir:^i  ^ 
a  development    All  the  writers,  so  tediously  cited,  and  so  presumptuously      <9itj- 
cised,  obviously  had  no  other  view,  but  simply  intended  to  express  an  oppo9^tioo.     ; 
not  in  itself,  but  in  the  misapprehension  of  blinded  Jews,  or  else  in  some  Bvi^^^t^'     i 
nato  particulars.    This  anonymous  author  treats  with  contempt,  scholars  m<f  Ar 
beneath  him,  as  D wight,  Kitto,  Conybeare,  Howson,  Olshausen,  Burkitt  an  €3  nu- 
merous others,  equally  inferior  in  learning;  or,  if  he  designs  them  a  passing  "^roid     ir 
of  commendation,  it  is  with  the  complacent  air  of  the  pedagogue,  who  stroVes  a     ^ 
boy's  head  with  a  smirk  of  condescending  superiority.    We  see  in  the  book  bo    ^ 
single  token  of  the  Church,  and  cannot  but  feel  that  the  title  was  adopted,  bb  Ib     ^ 
sometimes  a  foreign  costume,  to  give  a  more  easy  and  successful  circulation.    Bat     -_^ 
in  both  cases,  detection  aggravates  indignation.    The  volume  is  the  evident  pro-     ^ 
duction  of  an  illog^c^  and  half-disciplined  mind,  filled  with  extensive  stores  of      '^ 
badly  digested  knowledge,  where  the  abundance  of  the  acquisition  only  make^       ^ 
more  manifest  the  wunt  of  mastery  by  a  controlling  and  discriminating  intellect       -• 


History  op  the  United  Netherlands,  prom  the  death  op  William 
Silent  to  the  twelve  tears  truce. — 1609.  By  John  Lothrop  Momr^ 
D.  C.  Ti.,  Corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Author  of  the  "  Ria^ 
of  the  Dutch  Republic."  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  Ill,  1690-1600.  With  por^ 
traits.    New  York.     1868.    Harper  k  Brothers.    8vo.,  699  pp. 

Where  lies  the  power  of  Mr.  Motley  ?  He  does  not  resemble  the  oUssicmodeb. 
He  has  neither  the  g^race  of  Herodotus,  the  sweetness  of  Xenophon,  the  tersenen 
of  Thucydides,  the  dramatic  picturing  of  Li vy,  or  the  intensity  and  sententioiuoiii 
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• 

«  does  not  exhibit  the  purity  which  characterizes  the  stjle  of  Hume, 
MB  which  marks  that  of  Gibbon.  He  camiot  compare  in  taste  with 
ianee  with  Prescott,  or  in  intellectual  breadth  and  grasp  with  Ban- 
man  can  read  his  works,  without  solid  instruction,  and  deep  interest, 
oocsasional  roughness  of  expression,  a  vulgar  phrase,  a  gprammatiosl 
approach  to  a  Carljleism.  Tou  surrender  yourself  to  the  resistless 
larration,  and  are  hurried  by  a  certain  fascination  of  intenraty  throun^ 
ges,  and  intrigues,  until  you  confess  yourself  under  the  spell  6f  a 
ect  In  the  conflict  of  Ivry,  you  see  the  white  plume  of  Henry  go 
lock,  and,  suddenly  emerging  flrom  his  peril,  yon  hear  the  very  shout 
[is  siege  of  Paris,  his  base  recantation,  the  midnight  surprise,  when 

capi^  are  most  vividly  delineated.  The  whole  character  of  the 
testable  Philip  is  drawn  with  power,  while  the  descriptions  of  the 
of  his  gloomy  life,  and  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  fortuitous  and  mis- 
fire, are  not  often  surpassed.  Mr.  Motley's  '*  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
is  **  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  will  probably  take  a  place 
9nt  literature  of  the  world. 

fhes  will  not  obscure  so  much  acknowledged  excellence.  It  is  cer- 
>us,  that  an  American  should  enter  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and,  before 
st  intellects,  really  open  a  new  province  of  History,  and  by  the  ge- 
ry,  make  countries,  before  comparatively  unnoticed,  take  their  true 
timation  of  the  world.  It  is  like  constructing  from  the  ruins  of  the 
noiher  republican  Rome. 
ed  to  notice  some  remarks,  which  we  fear  may  give  encouragement 

Can  the  following  passage  be  mistaken  ?  "A  day  of  civilization 
haps  sooner  or  later,  when  it  will  be  of  no  earthly  consequence  to 
matures,  to  whcU  Creeds  what  Christian  Churchy  wfiat  rdigious  dogma, 
>ler  individuals  may  be  partiaL"  Tlio  clause  succeeding,  scarcely  re- 
fctionable  inference.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  wo  have  a 
arture  from  the  Chronology  of  the  Scripture.  He  says,  **  For  the 
or  year-thousands  of  which  there  is  definite  record,  areas  nothing 
he  tniUians  of  unnumbered  yeara^  during  which  man  has  perhaps 
rth."  And  he  again  speaks  of"  general  rules  for  the  infinite  future, 
our  species  may  be  intended  to  inhabit  this  planet." 
ej  is  a  sincere  believer  in  Christianity,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  an 
d  on  so  solid  a  foundation  of  learning,  industry,  and  talent,  turned, 
s  thus  unguarded,  against  our  Holy  Religion ;  or  if  he  designed  an 
k,  we  would  be  equally  grieved  that  so  manly  an  intellect  would 
pen  in  its  assault.  But  in  any  case,  the  literary  merit  of  his  volumes 
n  a  benefit  to  the  world,  and  probably  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
>untry. 

BiA^s  Journal  ;  our  Life  in  the  HiOHLANDa  Edited  by  Arthur 
w  York.  186S.  Harper  &  Brothers.  Chicago ;  S.  C.  Griggs  ft  Co. 
pp. 

)ria*s  '^Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  and  the  volume  whose  title  we 
ten,  so  unpretending  in  themselves,  are  made  remarkable  by  their 
kip.  When  Louis  Napoleon  wrote  his  biography  of  the  great  Roman, 
alpable  that  his  uncle  was  the  modem  Julius,  and  he  the  immortal 
ose  business  it  was,  to  unite,  strengthen,  and  adorn  a  Latin  Empire, 
and  palaces,  and  temples,  which  arose  in  marble  and  gold  over  the 
the  eternal  city,  were  to  have  their  resemblances  in  the  splendid  im- 
hich  more  than  ever  have  made  Paris  a  centre  of  beauty  and  luxury. 
)  French  Monarch  gained  by  his  literary  venture,  may  be  questionable, 
wever,  that  the  whole  scheme  was  a  policy.  That  Queen  Victoria 
d  any  political  motive,  in  exposing  her  heart  and  her  home  to  the 
>a8ible.  The  publication  of  her  £x>k8  was  not  the  dictate  of  her 
ig  could  better  evince  the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  beauty  of  her 
i  is  delightful  to  remark  her  maternal  interest  in  her  family,  her 
er  people.    The  modest  claims  of  her  books,  her  charaoter  M  a 
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woman,  and  her  position  as  a  Queen,  will  shield  her  from  harsh  criticism,  wMl 
the  masses  of  her  subjects  will  be  pleased  with  that  condescension  which  unveil 
to  their  gsaie  the  sanctities  of  her  affections  and  her  palaces.  Especially  willai 
yerity  be  softened  into  silence,  when  we  consider  that  these  volumes  have  ttwot 
of  the  tears  of  widowhood,  striving  in  part  to  relieve  its  sorrow  by  sharing  wi1 
others  the  sacredness  of  its  memories.  We  therefore  omit  any  critical  revie*^ 
believing  that,  if  the  Queen  has  added  nothing  to  the  treasures  of  literature,  si 
has  done  much  to  purify  and  elevate  the  domestic  affections.  And  yet,  in  readii 
her  books,  we  cannot  but  ask  ourselves,  if  the  time  has  arrived  in  history,  wk* 
the  Sovereigpi  can  be  disconnected  from  the  State.  Now,  when  a  revolution  la 
been  initiated  in  England,  which  must  affect  the  nobility,  the  Church,  imd  at  Ic 
the  Throne — when  men  are  so  fearfully  losing  respect  for  the  past,  and  venerati. 
for  the  Law — when  the  popular  element  is  seeking  to  engulph  the  entire  boob. 
ecclesiastical  and  political  system  of  Great  Britain,  it  seems  strange  that  herlrf 
jesty  should  throw  aside  the  reserve  which  usually  veils  the  heart  and  the  hon 
and  expose  their  sanctities  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  the  cynical  We  tnm 
however,  that  so  far  from  diminishing  the  respect  due  to  one  of  the  most  pic 
and  popular  of  England's  Queens,  it  will,  by  its  pictures  of  domestic  purity  m 
joy,  assist  in  raising  the  affections  of  her  people,  into  a  barrier  of  resistance  agala 
all  stormy  violence  of  a  revolution,  approaching  and  inevitable,  and  it  is  to 
hoped,  salutary. 

Stories  or  the  GtORIlla  Country,  narrated  for  Young  People.     By  Paul 
Chaillu.    Author  of  **  Discoveries  in  Equatorial  Africa,"  etc.    Withnumer* 
illustrations.     1868.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     12mo., '292  pp. 

This  volume  contains  descriptions  of  some  marvellous  adventures,  and  cam. 
fail  to  entertain  the  young. 

The  Chapel  Window.     By  Fanpan.     Published  through  the  offerings  of 
Sunday  School  of  Trinity  Church,  Greneva,  N.  Y.    Gksn.  Prot.  Epis.,  Sun  ^ 
School  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,  760  Broadway,  N.  Y.     1867.    16ca 
pp.  186. 

Folks  and  Fairies.  Stories  for  little  children.  By  Lucy  Randall  Comf^ 
With  engravings.    New  York.     1868.    Harper  k  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  259 

HoifB  Life  in  Africa,  or  a  new  glimpse  into  an  old  corner  of  ' 
WoitLD.  Written  for  the  young  people,  by  one  of  their  friends  who  went  tb. 
Boston.     1868.     A.  Williams  A  Co.   12mo..  pp.  184. 

This  little  work  is  written  by  a  Missionary,  who  proposes  devoting  its  profits 
the  education  of  an  African  boy.  Its  object,  and  its  merit,  give  it  a  double  tit& 
notice.  We  hope  it  will  have  an  extensive  sale,  and  find  a  place  in  all  our  S 
day  School  Libraries. 

Fred,  Maria,  AND  Me.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Flower  of  the  Family."  Illu^ 
ted  by  W.  Magrath.    New  York.     1868.     Scribner  &  Co.     12mo.,  pp.  71. 

Library  op  Select  Novels.  1868.  By  Harper  &  Brothers.  1868.  N 
York.    Containing  the  following : 

No.  304.  Guild  Court.    A  London  Story.    By  George  MacDonald. 

No.  306.  Playing  for  High  Stakes.    By  Annie  Thomas. 

No.  307.  Margaret's  Engagement. 

No.  308.  One  of  the  Family.    By  the  Ajithor  of  "  Carlyon's  Year." 

No.  310.  BROWNLOwa    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Author  of  "Agnes,"  Ac. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.    March,  1868.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

LiTTBLL*8  Living  Age.    Littell  k  Gay.    No.  30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

Casskll's  Magazine.  February,  1868.  London :  Cassell,  Peter  &  Galpin.  Liv 
gate  Hill,  and  696  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Pboplb*8  )[A0Aznn.    London  Societj  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
77  Great  Qaeen  Street,  U.  C.     Kew  York :    Pott  &  Amerj,  6  and  13  Ckwper 

UBkML 

Fhs  Chkistlut  World.  Magazine  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union.    New  York.    Published  by  the  Society.    166  Chambers  Street. 

Ocrs  Yotrxo  Folks.  An  illustrated  Magazine  for  Soys  and  Girls.  -  Edited  by 
J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Gail  HAifiLTON,  and  Lucy  Larcom.  J 868.  Boston: 
Ticknor  k  Fields.  Subscription  oifice  for  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  63 
Bleecker  St.,  New  York. 

Proceedings  at  the  Thirty  Fourth  anniversary  of  the  Bishop  White  Prayer  Book 
Society,  with  the  annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  of  the  Treasurer, 
Philadelphia.     1867.    King  andBaird,  Printers,  607  Sansom  Street. 

ClTALOGUS  OF  HOBART  COLLEGE.      1867-1868. 

The  Fifth  Axnitersart  Celebration  of  the  Charitable  Associations  of  Christ's 
Church,  New  York :  Francis,  Hart  &  Co.,  63  Cortland  Street. 

Tie  Sixth  Annual   Catalogue   of  St.  Stephen's  College.      Annandale,  New 
York.    1867-1868.    Albany:  J.  Munsell,  82  State  St. 

BisBOP  Griswold  on  the  Apostolic  Office.  No.  1344  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

B16HTH  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Church  Missionary  Society,  1866- 

1867. 

8TATEMEKT  of  the  Missionary  Convocation  of  Northern  New  York,  and  Map  of 
its  Field.    1868.     Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Tan  Benthuysen  &  Sons. 

The  Missionary  Intelligencer.  A  Record  of  Diocesai  Missions  in  Pennsyl- 
Tioia.    Philadelphia,  1868.    King  k  Baird,  607  Sansom  St. 

Thi  Liberty  of  Preaching.  Its  Warrant  and  Relations.  By  Rev.  Stephen 
H.  Ttno,  Jr.    New  York.     1867.    John  A.  Gray  k  Green,    16  and  18  Jacob 

Street 

The  Scottish  Guardian.  Aberdeen :  A.  Brown  A  Co.,  77  Union  Street.  Glasgow  : 
D.  Bryce  k  Co.,  Buchanan  Street.    London :  I.  Masters. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proring  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  New  York :  John  F.  Trow  A  Co.,  50  Greene 
Street. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health,  1868.    New  York :  No.  2  West  Forty-Third  Street. 

RzpoHT  of  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the 
Hiaistry,  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  in  Christ's  Church,  and  St.  Ann's 
Charch,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13  and  15,  1867.  Hartford :  Press  of  Wiley,  Waterman  k 
Eaton. 

The  Ptblic  ScHOOLa  A  Lecture.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Cobbyn,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  St  Paul's  College,  Pahnyra,  Mo.     1867. 

Cm  MissiONa  By  Rev.  Wm.  A.  McVickar,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  1868. 
New  York:  Pott  k  Amery. 

Th£  Church  the  Source  and  Centre  of  Stability.  Annual  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Society  for  the  increase  of  the  Ministry.  In  Christ's  Church,  N.  Y., 
Oct  13th  1867.  By  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
New  York. 

Thi  Temple.  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Laying  of  the  Comer  Stone  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  8th,  1867.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Hall,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany.  Washington,  D.  C. : 
McGiLL  k  Witheran. 

BiBLB  Society  Record,  Feh.  1868.    New  York. 
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SsRMOK  before  the  Convocation  of  Northern  New  York.  By  the  Rev.  Robebt 
Lowell,  D.D.    Church' Press  Company.    1867.    Hartford,  Conn. 

Old  Issues  undeb  kew  Terms.  A  Letter  addressed  to  Rev.  J.  J.  McElhinnt, 
D.  D.    1867.    New  York :  John  A.  Gray  &  Green,  16  and  18  Jacob  Street 

Catalogue  of  Juvenile  and  Miscellaneous  Works,  Illustrated.  Pott  &  Amerj,  5 
and  13  Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.    1867. 

Secokd  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Excise.  1867.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Rogers  &  Co.,  26  John  Street 

The  Churchman's  Almanao.  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868.  New  York.  Gen. 
Prot  Epis.  Union,  762  Broadway. 

The  Younq  Christian  Soldier,  1868.  Domestic  Missions,  Protestant  and 
Episcopal  Church,  17  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  New  Enolander.  Edited  by  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher,  Prof.  Timotht 
DwiGHT,  andWiLLLiM  L.  EIingslet.  January,  1868.  New  Haven:  Thomas 
J.  Stafford. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly.  January,  1868.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  630  Arch  St 

The  Biblical  Repertory,  and  Princeton  Review.  Edited  by  Charles  Hodoe, 
D.  D.    PhUadelphia:  Peter  Walker,  821  Chestnut  St 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Conducted  by  Profs.  B.  Sil- 
LiMAN  &  James  D.  Dana,  in  connection  with  Profs.  Asa  Gray  &  Wolcott 
GiBBS,  of  Cambridge,  and  Profs.  S.  W.  Johnson,  Geo.  J.  Brush,  and  H.  A. 
Newton,  of  New  Haven.    January,  1868.    New  Haven. 

Episcopacy  and  the  Prayer  Book.  A  Contribution  to  the  Unity  of  the  ChurdL 
Richard  McCauley,  No.  1314  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Newton,  D.  D.    By  the  Rt  Rev.  W,  R.  Whit- 

TINOHAM. 

The  Church  Penny  Magazine.  By  Rev.  R.  Whittinoham,  Editor.  1868. 
New  Haven. 

Holiday  Catalogue  of  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  S.  S.  Union,  and  Book 
Society.    C.  G.  Houston,  Ag^nt.    Depository,  762  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

A  Statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  for  the  Education  and  Advancement 
of  young  Seamen.    New  York.     1868.     Holt  Brothers,  104  William  St 

The  School  Register.  New  York,  February,  1868.  Church  School  Agency, 
86  E.  Ninth  St,  N.  Y.    Rev.  James  E.  Kenny. 

A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  mainly  abridged  from  Dr.  W. 
Smith,  with  important  additions  and  improvements.  Illustrated  with  five  hun- 
dred engravings.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  443  and  446  Broadway. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  1868.  New  York :  the  Leonard  Scott  Publish- 
ing Co.,  140  Fulton  Street. 

The  articles  in  this  number,  on  Don  Carlos,  and  Philip  11,  Liberal  Education  In 
England,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  are  recommended  as  admirable.  While  the  For- 
eign Quarterlies  may  not  exhibit  their  former  brilliancy  of  style,  they  have  not 
depreciated  in  exhaustive  treatment,  while  they  have  certainly  improved  in  dignity 
and  urbanity  towards  opponents. 
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ORDINATIONa 


Kiher,  G«org», 
fkming,  Junes, 
Borne,  J.  K. 
Sumner,  William  G. 


Potter, 
Johns, 
Kip, 
Williams, 


DBAOOHB. 


XbOTm 


Plaes, 


Jan.  19, 1868,  Ch.  of  the  Resurrection,  N.  Y. 
Jan.  17,  **  Theo.8ero.Chap.,AlexanUa,ya. 
Jan.  5,  "  St.  James,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Dec.  28, 1867,Trinit7  Church,  New  Haven,Ct. 


PBIXSTS. 


Af.  JUv.  BMap 


Z  alHw* 


Eer.Beaabien,  J.  B.  C. 
"  Cwkey,  T.  F. 
'  Falls,  Nelson, 
"  Girault,  J.  F. 
«  Hayward,  Wm.  8. 
"  Helton,  W.  8. 
"  Kellogg,  Justin  B. 
**  Ltramour,  W.  J. 
"  Morgan,  Brockholst, 
"  Morraj,  James, 
'  Pratt.  James  E. 
"  Keed,  Mr. 
**  Koe,  F.  F. 
«  Selledc,  C.  M. 
"  Slryker,  Wilson  F. 
"  Warriner,  B.  A. 
"  Ujijohn,  Samuel, 


Potter,  Dec 

Potter,  Jan. 

Whitt'gham,Dec 

Wilmer,        Dec. 

Coxe,  Dec. 

Steyens,        Feb. 

Bedell,  Feb. 

Whitt'gham,Dec. 

Odenheimer,  Dec. 

Southgate,    Feb. 

Williams,      Dec. 

Lee,  Dec. 

Potter,  Jan. 

Williams,      Dec. 

Whitt'gham,  Dec. 

Stereus,        Jan. 

Williams,      Nov. 


.  21, 1867, 
19, 1868, 

23. 1867, 

1,       " 

22,  " 

18. 1868, 

23,  " 
22,1867, 
28,     '» 
23,1868, 

23. 1867, 
6,       *• 

19. 1868, 
21, 1867, 
22,     " 
6,   1868, 
24,1867, 


Pteci. 

Gen.  Theo.Sem.  Chapel,  N.  Y. 
Ch.  of  the  Resurrection,  N.  Y. 
Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 
St.  Luke's,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Rome,  N.  Y. 
Scranton,  Pa. 

StAndrew's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 
St.  Stephen's,  Millbum,  N.  J. 
Zion  Church,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul's,  Hartford,  Ct. 
St.  Andrew's,  Wilmington,Del. 
Ch,  of  the  Resurrection,  N.  Y. 
St.  Paul's,  Norwalk,  Ct 
Grace  Church,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
St.  James,  New  London,  Ct. 


CONSECRATIONS. 
RUR0V.BMfOp         THiu. 


Place, 


Si  John's, 
CaJrary, 
St.  George's, 
fit  James'.'i 
&  Karl's, 


Kip, 

Kip. 

Potter, 

Bedell, 

Whipple, 


Oct.  13, 1867,  Goldhill,  Cal. 
Oct.  27,      "    SanU  Cruz,  Cal. 
Dec.  19,     **    New  York  City. 
Dec.  19,     "    Wooster,  Ohio. 
Jan.  28,     **    Basswood  Grove,  Minn. 


OBITUARIES. 

The  Rev.  Bburdslbt  Nobthbop  died  Dec.  12th,  1867,  in  TJtica,  N.  Y.,  in  the 

78lh  jear  of  his  age,  and  the  47th  year  of  his  ministry.  He  was  born  in  New  Milford, 

Conn.,  January  *^8th,  1790.    His  parents  were  in  the  Church.    He  was  ordained 

to  the  Diaconate  by  Bishop  Brownell,  May  8d,  1821,  at  New  Haven,  and  to  the 

Priesthood,  June  5Ui,  1822.    His  first  Parish  was  Oxford,  and  his  second,  Truro- 
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bull,  both  in  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut.  In  May,  1825,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Diocese  of  Now  York,  and  became  Rector  of  Hobart  Parish,  where  he  remained 
four  years.  He  was  thence,  successively,  in  Windham,  Perryville,  FayetteviUe, 
Lock  port,  Mpravia  and  Jordan.  In  1846,  he  came  to  Utica,  where  he  labored  id 
conqcction  with  Mission  services,  resulting  in  the  organization  of  Calvary  Church, 
Cornliill.  After  about  six  years,  he  removed  to  New  Hartford,  and  was  placed  on 
the  list  of  Infirm  Clergy,  but,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  returned  to  Utica.  He 
was  a  meek,  faithful,  self-denying,  laborious  Clergyman,  and,  after  abundant  and 
successful  labor,  passed  away,  serenely,  to  the  presence  of  his  If  aster. 

The  Rev.  Danihl  Le  Babo.v  CrOODWiy,  for  nearly  thirty  years  Rector  of  St 
John's  Church,  Wilkinsonville,  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  died,  io  the  68th 
year  of  his  age,  in  Providence,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  25th,  1867. 

Tho  Rev  Geoige  S  Carrawat  died  at  his  residence  in  Hanover,  in  the  Diooeae 
of  Virginia,  on  the  IGth  of  December,  1867,  by  apoplexy  He  entered  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  1842,  graduated,  and  was  ordained  in  1845.  He  first  was  Rector 
of  the  Ouirches  in  Middlesex,  but  twelve  years  since  removed  to  Hanover,  whers 
he  expired. 

'  The  Rev  J.  B.  Hbkry,  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Church.  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
died  January  1st,  1868.'  This  brief  record  recalled  the  manly  and  noble  form,  mod 
Christian  urbanity,  of  this  departed  Clergyman,  seen,  on  a  recent  occasion,  by  the 
writer,  attracted  by  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  to  linger  in  the  village,  and 
inspect  the  Parish  Church,  of  Cumberland,  so  remarkable  for  its  commanding  posi- 
tion, and  graceful  proportions. 

The  Rev.  James  Gilbuenb  LroNa  D.  D.,  of  West  Haverford.  Philadelphia^ 
died  from  erysipelas,  on  February  2d,  1868. 

Dr.  Lyons  was  born  in  England ;  he  came  to  this  country  about  24  years  ago^ ' 
and  has  been,  since  that  time,  engaged  in  clerical  duties,  joined  with  thoee  of  a 
teacher.  His  first  charge  wtis  that  of  Assistant  Minister  of  St.  Mary^s  Church, 
Burlington,  at  the  time  that  Bishop  Doane  was  the  Rector.  Here  he  remained  onlj 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  opened  a  classical  and  pr^ 
paratory  School,  of  a  superior  grade,  remarkable  for  the  scholarship  of  g^raduatea. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Atkin'S  died  at  Farmingdale,  Me.,  January  22(1. 1863,  in  the 
sixty-fiftli  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Maine.  When  a  Metho* 
dist  preacher,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and  he  subsequent^ 
became  a  Clergyman  of  the  Chucch.  He  Ivas  a  most  godly  man,  and  laboriooa 
minister.  He  passed  away  without  a  struggle,  to  realize  in  Heaven  those  word% 
so  dear  to  him  on  earth, — "  whether  we  live  therefore  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord^a.** 

The  Rt.  Rev.  JoHs  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L..  Bishop  of  YermoDi^ 
and  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  suddenly  seized  with  a 
congestion  of  the  hmgs,  expired  January  9th,  1868,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Perhaps  no  death  in  this  country  has,  throughout  the  Church  in  England  and 
America,  excited  such  deep  and  general  grief,  as  that  of  the  noble  and  venerable^ 
personage,  whose  name  we  have  just  written.  His  strength  of  intellect,  his  ezten-* 
sive  learning,  his  cultivated  taste  in  art,  united  to  a  creative  genius  in  music,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture,  his  genial  manners,  his  noble  courage,  his  impressive  pres- 
ence, his  successful  authorship, — his  faith,  his  zeal,  hisactivitv, — his  varied  gifts  as 
Lawyer,  Writer,  Teacher,  Poet,  Preacher,  Bishop, — his  Leadership  at  home,  uid  his 
recent  prominence  among  the  liighest  Episcopal  Dignitaries  from  all  the  world  in 
Council  abroad,  furnish  an  explanation  why  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  classes 
including  even  opponents,  have  been  moved  to  lamentations  so  universal,  and  eulo- 
gies so  glowing  A  physical  and  intellectual  manhood,  refined  by  culture,  and  con* 
secrated  to  Religion,  commands  the  spontaneous  homage  of  humanity. 

The  family  of  Bishop  Hopkins  removed  from  England  to  Ireland  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  He  was  born  in  Dublin,  January  30th,  1791. 
He  was  nearly  related  to  Stephen  Hopkins,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaratioii 
of  Independence.    He  accompanied  his  parents,  in  1800,  to  Philadelphia^    MJk 
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though,  for  a  brief  period,  at  the  Academy  of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  he  was  princi- 
pally educated  bj  a  mother,  remarkable  for  accomplishments  fitting  her  to  develop 
and  mould  such  a  son.  Painting  and  music  reoeiTtd  his  earlj  attention.  He  even 
assisted  Wilson  in  preparing  plates  for  some  of  his  immortal  Ornithological  vohimes. 
After  disappointments  in  business  at  Pittsburgh,  occasioned  by  the  prostrations  of 
the  war,  he  ^med  his  attention  to  the  Law,  and  soon  had  the  promine  of  a  brilliant 
career,  both  as  regards  wealth  and  reputation.  Within  him,  he  felt,  however,  a 
Divine  impulse  to  a  hi^er  vocation,  and  with  characteristic  decision  and  nobility, 
abandoned  his  prospects  of  worldly  advancement,  for  the  Church.  He  was  or- 
dained, and  elected  Rector  of  Trinity  Parish.  Pittsburgh.  In  1826,  and  again  in. 
1829.  he  was  Clerical  Deputy  to  the  General  Convention,  and  was  pmrninont  in  its . 
debates.  During  the  interval  between  these  dates,  he  was  nominated  as  Assistant 
to  the  venerable  Bishop  White,  and,  in  a  close  content,  urged  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
hiaiself.  This  he  refused,  and,  voting  generously  for  Dr.  Onderdouk,  terminated 
the  crmtroversy. 

Having  been  admirably  prepared  by  his  educational  labors  at  Pittsburgh,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  Assistant 
Uini^er  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  then  under  the  Rectorship  of  Dr.,  afterwards 
Bishop,  Doane. 

In  1832,  Vermont  having  been  constituted  a  Diocese,  he  was  elevated  to  its 
Bpiscopate,  and  called  to  show,  that,  with  limited  resources,  and  in  a  contracted 
sphere,  manly  energy  of  will  and  intellect  taking  inspiration  from  the  recollection 
of  ^e  Cross  and  the  hope  of  the  Crown,  may  mark  out  for  Itself  a  career  of  use- 
fulDe:i»,  which  shall  command  the  love  of  the  Church,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  In  his  new  field,  he  was  Rector,  Teacher,  Bishop.  Here  he  founded  an 
Episcopal  Institute.  Here  he  made  sacrifices  and  endured  labors  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  education,  such  as  are  seldom  recorded.  Here  he  nobly  donated  the  lands 
and  buildings  of  the  Institution  he  established,  to  the  Church.  There  is  scarcely 
a  hamlet,  or  village,  or  lake,  or  valley,  or  mountain,  in  Vermont,  that  has  not  been 
a  witness  to  his  labors,  and  that  will  not  be  in  sacred  association  with  his  memory. 
Amid  all  the  varied  activities  of  his  Diocese,  he  was  a  most  tireless  and  success- 
Ihl  aathor.  In  1833,  appeared  his  ** Christianity  Vindicated;"  in  1834,  **The 
Primitive  Creed' Examined  and  Explained ;"  in  1836,  *'  The  Primitive  Church  com- 
pared with  tLe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;"  in  1836,  an  *' Essay  on  Gothic 
Architecture;"  in  1837,  "The  Church  of  Rome  in  her  Primitive  Purity,  com- 
pared with  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  present  day ;"  in  1839,  "  T^^elve  Can- 
miets.  Words  and  Music;"  in  1844,  **The  novelties  which  disturb  our  Peace;" 
la  18S0.  his  *'  History  of  the  Confessional ;"  in  1864,  his  "  Refutation  of  Mihior's 
*  End  of  Controversy';"  in  1867,  *'The  American  Citiz^en,  his  rights  and  duties ;" 
m  1864,  '^  The  Bible  view  of  Slavery ;"  in  1866,  "  The  Law  of  Ritualism ;"  and 
his  **  History  of  the  Church  in  verso,"  for  Sunday  Schools. 

The  suggestion  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  in  regard  to  the  Lambeth  Conference,  his 
participation  in  its  proceedings,  the  universal  regard  he  everywhere  commanded 
in  England,  his  masterly  rebt^e  to  Dean  Stanley,  are  all  events  so  recent,  and  so 
widely  kno?ni,  that  they  need  here  no  notice  or  comment. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  characteristic  of  the  position  of  our  venerable  Father 
ia  the  Church,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  devoted  to  the  Primitive  Faith,  and 
Apostolic  Order,  and  in  antagonism  to  every  Popish  usurpation  and  corruption, 
yvt.  on  the  other  hand,  fearless  for  the  truth  and  careless  of  popularity,  ho  was 
wilUng  to  recognize  and  adopt  whatever  remained  untainted  by  Rome. 

Having  attempted  a  visitation  of  his  Diocese  during  this  inclement  winter,  and, . 
i^  the  request  of  Bishop  Potter,  administered  confirmation  in  Plattsburg,  his  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  induced  oongestion  of  the  lungs,  and  after  a  few  days  of  suf- 
fining,  sitting  in  his  ohair,  supported  by  his  son,  he  passed  sweetly  away  from  his 
fiunOyonea^  to  tiie  presence  of  his  Redeemer  in  Heaven. 

During  the  evening  before  the  fUneral,  the  body  was  taken  from  the  Episcopal . 
lendeoce  to  the  Parish  ChnrdL  On  the  oaken  coffin  was  a  raised  cross,  and  at 
the  intersection  of  the  arms,  a  radiating  crown,  the  foot  resting  on  a  pyramid  of 
•tep&  A  solitary  l^ht  burned  above.  Four  of  the  younger  clergy  watched,  ves- 
ted in  surplice  and  stole.  Over  the  purple  pall,  with  its  cross  of  white,  lay  the 
PMtond  stafl^  while  around  were  the  cnoicest  fiowers,  the  oontributions  of  affection. 
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At  noon  of  Wednesdaj,  a  prooession  of  five  BishopSf  and  nearlj  fiftj  flurplico 
Clergy,  moved  down  the  middle  of  the  Church.  Eight  laymen  acting  as  bekren 
preceded  by  the  same  number  of  clergymen  as  ptdl-bearers,  took  up  the  bodj 
The  Bishop  of  Quebec  said  tiie  processional  sentences.  On  a  raised  catafalqnc 
just  before  the  altar-rail,  the  body  was  placed,  and  remained  until  after  the  Ho^ 
Communion.  A  flood  of  white  light,  pouring  from  a  window  yet  unstained,  gar 
brilliance  to  the  flowers,  and  green  upon  the  purple  palL  After  the  Nicene  Creed 
ihe  Bishop  of  Quebec  delivered  an  admirable  address,  and  was  foUowe  dby  tii 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  departed,  closing  with  an  appei 
of  most  touching  eloquence  and  beauty. 

The  service  of  the  Holy  Communion  having  been  oondnded,  as  the  body  wa 
lifted,  the  choir  broke  forth  into  a  triumphant  hymn.  The  procession  then  movei 
to  the  Cemetery.  At  the  grave,  the  Pastoral  staff  was  taken  up  and  its  greei 
wreath,  being  untwined,  was  cast  into  the  earth,  a  token  of  Immortality.  Tfa 
Bishop  of  Rhode  Island  said  the  opening  sentences.  The  Bishop  of  ConnecticL 
pronounced  the  committal.    The  Bishop  of  Maine  concluded  the  service. 

MISSIONS. 

The  Advent  and  Epiphany  Appeals  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Boards  are 
once  painf\il  and  encourag^g — ^painfVil  in  showing  us  how  small  our  oontribntioc 
in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  and  encouraging,  in  demonstrating  a  most  wondeiC 
growth  in  the  enterprise  and  the  benefactions  of  the  Church.  During  the  flsc 
year,  the  receipts  of  the  Committee  were  more  than  thirty-one  thousand  dollars 
excess  of  any  previous  year,  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thoussK 
dolliirs.  The  Spirit  of  Missions  has  increased  its  circulation  to  nearly  eight  tii^ 
sand  paying  subscribers.  Twenty-eight  thousand  young  soldiers  have  been  ^ 
rolled  in  the  Domestic  Missionary  army.  There  are  now  in  the  field  four  Missicc 
aiy  Bishops  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  Missionaries,  with  one  vacancy  in  tti 
Eplsoopacjr  to  be  supplied.  To  increase  our  pleasure  and  our  confidence,  t= 
Board  have  had  tlie  heroism  to  ask  the  Churoh,  during  the  present  year,  for  fli 
hundred  thousand  doUara^  and,  notwithstanding  the  discouragements  of  the 
we  believe  this  bold  and  noble  faith,  inspired  by  the  energy  of  a  new  Missioi 
Hfe,  wiU  have  its  reward. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  also  dared  to  make  large  demands,  and  — 
most  sincerely  hope  that  the  response  will  be  correspondingly  liberal.  It  gi*" 
us  pleasure  here  to  publish  its  resolutions,  with  the  prayer  that  the  Chur^^ 
rising  to  the  measure  of  this  appeal,  may  experience  a  new  impulse  of  zeal  ^ 
tove,  which  shall  eventually  plant  Her  in  every  portion  of  our  world. 

Bssolved^  That  the  prosecution  of  the  Apostolic  work  of  evangelizing  the  ^ 
lions  is  essential  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  Apostolic  Church,  and  that,  ^ 
means  of  increasing  the  vitality  of  our  Church  at  home,  rcnewed  efforts  should, 
made  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  of  candidates  for  ord^ 
to  the  manifest  call  of  Qod  for  more  laborers  among  the  heathen,  and  elsewlk-^ 
in  Foreign  parts. 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  recognize  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide,  dur^ 
the  coming  year.  One  Hundred  and  Twentt  Thousand  Dollars  for  the  supi^^ 
of  her  Foreign  Missions ;  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  use  diligently  s«^ 
oordinary  and  special  means,  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  secure  that  sum,  and  t^ 
each  member  of  the  Board  hpld  himself  pledged  to  keep  in  mind  and  heart  'A 
recognition  of  his  duty  adherently  to  sustain  it 

SOCIETY  FOB  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

It  appears  from  the  Epiphany  Appeal,  that,  during  the  academic  year  186^ 
aid  has  been  rendered  to  132  pupils  in  various  Theological  Seminaries.  Since  "^ 
oi^ganization  of  the  society,  the  whole  number  assisted  has  been  SST^of  these, 
have  been  ordained  this  year — ^making  in  all  127,  who  have  readied  the  miniff^ 
by  its  aid.  The  receipts  for  the  year  fh>m  29  Dioceses  have  been  $21,000- 
$3,000  over  the  past  year.  The  Treasury,  however,  is  exhausted,  and  70  app^ 
tttions  have  been  reAised,  or  deferred.  The  appeal  to  the  Church  to  increase  &< 
flObrts  in  preparing  her  sons  for  tiie  ministry,  is  most  earnest. 
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AMUSEMENTS  AND   MISSIONS. 

It  is  ezoeedin^y  interestiiig  to  obaeire  the  difference  in  the  amounts  contri- 
b>Dted  in  the  varions  Dioceses  throughout  our  vast  Republic  to  the  cause  of  Do- 
OMfltie  MisaioBS ;  and  the  sums  lavished  on  certain  kinds  of  entertainments  in  the 
igie  atj  of  New  York.  We  perceive,  \>j  the  contrast,  that  while  the  Church 
80  laudably  increased  her  contributions^  she  still  falls  painAillj  below  the 
Lcasure  of  her  duty.  The  profit  realized  from  mere  spectacular  amusement,  ap- 
j»ealing  only  to  l^e  eye  and  ear,  shows  a  decline  from  that  more  substantial  and 
xtmjmlj  taste  which  demanded  elevated  sentiment,  true  poetry,  and  superior  histri- 
oxiic  delineation.  It  is  said,  that  New  York  expends  more  on  the  theatre  than 
dther  London  or  Paris.    But  we  hasten  to  annex  the  tabular  statements. 

DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 
During  the  year  1867,  Mune  contributed  to  Domestic  Missions,  $213.62 ;  New 
'EbmpsMre,  $216.16;  Vermont,  $378.'76;  Massachusetts,  $6,457.04;  Rhode 
Xaland,  $2,418.62;  Connecticut,  $6,289.26;  New  York,  $39,632.09;  Western 
^ew  Yoric,  $3,329.62 ;  New  Jersey,  $2,437.68 ;  Pennsylvania,  $6,690.16;  Pitts- 
bmgfa,  $1,636.83:  Delaware,  $311.14;  Maryland,  $3,948.96;  Virginia,  $163; 
^oilh  Carolina,  $127.60;  South  Carolina,  $197.26;  Georgia,  $77.50;  Florida, 
S39;  Missiasippi,  $63.70;  Louisiana,  $92.76 ;  Texas,  $12;  Arkansas,  $140.25; 
^f^onessee,  $25.33;  Kentudcy,  $1,739.96;  Ohio,  $863.37;  Indiana,  $196.68; 
Itfiaoifl,  $2,866.49;  Michigan,  $921.48;  Wisconsin,  $601.39;  Minnesota,  $42L 
X8;  Iowa,  $190.07;  Missouri,  $909.76;  Kansas,  $24.21;  Nebraska,  $120.78; 
I^akotah,  $3.30;  Washington,  $100.60;  Oregon,  $61;  California,  $141.16 ;  Young 
Scldien  of  Christ,  $7,799.31;  Legacies,  $10,804;  Miscellaneous,  $6,617.64; 
^fyUl,  $109,261.07. 

THEATRES,   ETC.,   IN   NEW   YORK   CITY. 

-^eidemy  of  Music, $166,089 

^roidwi^  Theatre, 174,101 

^^oweiy  Theatre, 87,374 

Hutkr'a  American  Theatre, 62,482 

Hiarard's  Museum, 46,466 

CSrcQsaod  Amphitheatre,            ........  186,230 

^Vendi  Theatre, 73,732 

KbQj  k  Leon's  Minstrels, 68,846 

^Hibto's  Theatre, -        •        -        -  505,864 

Kew  Yorit  Theatre, 127,109 

Olympic  Theatre, 216,069 

nth  Avenue  Opera  House,        - 43,690 

8aa  Francisco  Minstrels, 92.279 

St«ltTheatre,              92,337 

Skeoiway  Hall, 148,000 

Thettre  Comique, 36,406 

Tcmj  Pastor's, 84,616 

^tOack's  Theatre, 246,327 

Hew  Yoik  total, $2,466,917 

BROOKLYN. 

Addemy  of  Music, $74,908 

Hooley^g  Minstrels. 46,649 

M  Theatre, 86,101 

*  's  Opera  House,  31,548 


BrooUTn  total,  $239,106 

5«wYoikcity, $2,466,917 

«W*lyii, 239,106 

^  other  amusements,  circuses,  shows,  panoramas,  &a,  exhibited  in 
Hew  York  and  Brooklyn,  not  included  in  the  above  statement....      467,661 

Qnnd  total $3,163,674 


J 
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NEW   YORK.      THE   NEW  DIOCESE. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  St  Paul's  Chapel,  Troy,  it  is  announced,  for  the 
purpose  of  ts^ing  measures  to  raise  bj  subscription  the  amount  credited  to  Troy 
to  aid  the  endowment  fund  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Diocese. 
Rev.  Dr.  Coit  presided,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  pledg^g  the  Episoopalians 
of  Troy  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  $10,000  towards  the  proposed  endowment  ftmd. 
It  is  understood  that  Albany  will  contribute  at  least  $16,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Diocesan  Convention,  we  gather  the  following  statis- 
tics: 

Whole  number  of  parishes  in  the  table,  179.  Number  of  parishes  reporting, 
159.  Edifices,  133.  Sittings,  46,979.  Parsonages,  55.  Baptisms — adults,  570 ; 
infants,  3,018.  Confirmed,  1,774.  Communicants---added  new,  1,729;  a^dedby 
removal,  760;  died  or  removed,  1,134;  present  number,  18,180.  Marriagee. 
1,069.  Burials,  2,173.  Sunday  School  teachers,  2,666;  Sunday  School  pupils, 
27,463.  Bible  Classes — teachers,  168;  members,  3,839.  Parochial  collections^ 
alms  for  poor,  $28,029.02 ;  for  schools  and  libraries,  $23,322.87 ;  improvements, 
repairs  and  current  expenses,  $123,926.57 ;  pew  rents  and  subscriptions  for  sala- 
ries, $164,511.79 ;  miscellaneous,  $75,406.26 ;  total  parochial  collections,  $416,- 
196.51.  Extra-parochial  collections,  missions — Diocesan,  $12,091.98 ;  Domestic^ 
$19,414.35;  Foreign,  $14,550.41;  Church  hospital,  $9,594.74;  books,  book  soci- 
eties, and  theological  education,  $19,705.04;  miscellaneous,  $51,956.48 ;  total 
extra-parochial  coUections,  $139,680.96. 

MASSACHUSETTS.      CAMBRIDQE   THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOL. 

In  a  period  not  much  over  six  months  from  the  creation  of  Mr.  Reed's  munifi- 
cent trust,  the  endowment  of  the  Cambridge  Theological  School  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  Commodious  buildings  have  been  procured  for  the  use  of  the  Seminaij, 
and  an  estate  of  six  acres  has  been  purchased  or  leased.  A  very  valuable  and 
central  lot  in,  sufficient  proximity  to  the  Colleges,  has  been  purchased,  and  the 
erection  of  a  church  edifice,  as  a  Seminary  chapel,  as  well  as  a  pew  church  for 
general  use,  will  be  at  once  commenced.  The  Seminary  has  now  begun  its  im- 
mediate work,  of  preparing  students  for  the  ministry ;  and  though  the  number  in 
attendance  is  sm^  at  present,  yet  the  situation  and  claims  of  the  institution  indi- 
cate an  early  increase.  Two  immediate  wants,  however,  are  to  be  met.  The 
first  is  a  Library.    The  second  is,  a  fund  for  incidental  expenses. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Legacies. — ^The  late  Mrs.  William  H.  Phelps,  of  Wlnsted,  bequeathed  to  St. 
Jame-s'  Church  and  Parish,  Winsted,  $5,000,  the  avails  to  be  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  preaching. 

To  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary,  $4,000. 

To  the  Seabuiy  Mission  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  $4,000. 

To  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Diocese,  $4,000. 

To  the  aged  and  Infirm  Clergy  and  Widows'  Fund  of  the  Diocese,  $4,000. 

To  the  New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society,  $3,000;  ^e  increase 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  books  for  distribution  to  needy  Parishes. 

To  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  P.  £.  Church  in  the  United  States,  one-half  for 
Africa,  and  one-half  for  China,  $2,000. 

To  the  P.  E.  Freedman's  Commission,  $1,000. 

OHIO. 

The  Committee  of  fifteen,  appointed  at  the  last  Diocesan  Convention,  it  is  said,, 
have  agreed  upon  a  Report,  substantially  embracing  two  points : — 

1.  That  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  and  the  interests  of  the  several  Churches,  require 
more  frequent  Episcopal  visitations. 

2.  That,  when  a  fund  of  $40,000  shall  be  raised  north  of  the  line  indicated  bj 
Bishop  Mcllvaine,  and  an  equal  sum  south  of  that  line,  they  would  recommend  n 
division. 
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BISHOP   ELECT   OF  GEORGIA. 

The  presidlDg  Bishop,  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  has  taken  order  for 
die  Consecration  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Beckwith,  Bishop  elect  of  Georgia. 

The  Consecration,  D.  Y^  is  to  take  place  in  St.  John's  Church,  Savannah,  on 
Thursdaj,  April  2d. 

The  Rt  Rey.  Dr.  Atkinson,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  is  to  act  as  Consecrator, 
assisted  hy  the  Bishope  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

The  Sermon,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  elect,  is  to  be  preached  bj  the  Rt. 
EeT.  Dr.  Wilmer,  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

OREGON. 

The  meeting  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th 
ult.,  resulted  in  an  election  which  we  hail  with  great  satisfaction.  The  Rev. 
Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Detroit,  Michigan,  was 
Reeled  to  the  Missionary  Bishopric  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Dr.  Paddock  is 
ft  thorough  and  conservative  Churchman,  a  scholar  of  fine  attainments,  and  re- 
mazkably  energetic  and  successful  in  parochial  labors.  He  was  graduated  at 
Trinity  College  in  the  year  1848,  spent  the  following  year  at  Cheshire,  Ct.,  as  an 
infltmctorin  the  Episcopal  Academy,  went  from  there  to  the  General  Theological 
Semiiiftry,  and,  having  completed  the  regular  course  of  study  there,  was  elected, 
after  his  ordination — at  once,  we  believe — ^to  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church, 
Norwich,  Ct,  afterwards  taking  his  present  Rectorship. 

Since  this  notice  was  written,  we  are  pained  to  see  that  Dr.  Paddock  has 


CALIFORNIA.      SAN  JOSE. 
On  the  13th  of  November  the  Convocation  of  the  First  District  met  at  San  Jos^, 
to  welcome  Dr.  Breck  and  his  associates  to  their  new  field  of  Missionary  labor. 
The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  Dean,  and  several  clergy,  besides  those  of  the 
MisaoD,  were  present    In  the  evening  there  was  a  social  gathering  of  clergy 
wad  laity.    It  was  held  at  the  '*  Mission  House,"  which  is  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  Missionaries  for  the  winter.    The  building  contains  about  twelve  rooms,  and 
was  furnished,  before  Dr.  Breck's  arrival,  by  means  of  funds  obtained  by  the 
Bishop  in  San  Francisco.    The  students  connected  with  the  Mission  have  begun 
tiieir  studies,  two  of  the  clergy  have  commenced  holding  services  at  Santa  Clara, 
and  one  has  undertaken  work  at  San  Juan  and  WatsonvOle.    On  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, in  Trinity  Church,  morning  prayer  was  said,  the  Bishop-  preached  upon 
self-denial  as  it  applied  to  Missionary  labor,  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  was  celebra- 
ted.   In  the  afternoon,  after  the  clergy  had  attended  the  daily  service  which  is 
held  at  the  "Mission  House,"  there  was  a  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 
In  the  evening  a  Missionary  meeting  was  held  in  Trinity  Church.    After  religious 
services,  the  Bishop  made  an  address,  cordially  welcoming  the  Missionary  party  to 
the  Diocese.    The  Dean  then  spoke  of  the  need  of  such  schools  as  Dr.  Breck  was 
about  to  establish,  in  order  to  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders.    The  Dean  was  followed  by  Dr.  Breck,  who  stated  what  course  he 
and  his  co-laborers  intended  to  pursue  in  founding  Church  institutions  and  per- 
ibrming  Missionary  labor. 

NEBRASKA. 
Twelve  hundred  dollars  were  raised  in  St  Thomas's  parish,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
first  week  of  the  new  year,  and  presented  to  Bishop  Clarkson,  by  the  Rector,  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Morgan.    One  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  new 
charch  in  Nebraska,  to  be  named  St  Thomas's,  and  ^wo  hundred  dollars  applied 
to  the  Training  School,  projected  by  the  Bishop. 
The  Missionary  from  the  Santa  Sioux  Agency  writes  thus  encouragingly : 
This  whole  tribe  is  now  well  nigh  Christianized.    We  number  our  communi- 
CBQts  by  hundreds,  and  the  baptized  people  are  over  a  thousand  souls.    We  have 
translated  the  Prayer  Book,  and  other  books,  into  the  Indian  language.    And,  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  and  all  other  Holy  Days,  the  full  service  of  the  Church  is  said  and 
tang  in  the  Indian  tongue.    Our  congregations  fill  our  chapel,  and  it  is  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  all  who  have  worshipped  with  us,  that,  as  far  as  man  may 
jodge,  these  people  are  devout  and  earnest  worshippers  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
Our  schools,  too,  are  full,  nearly  two  hundred  havmg  been  in  attendance  during 
tfaalatttenn. 
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SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

ARCHBISHOP   PHILABETE. 

A  really  great  light  has  been  recently  extinguished  in  Russia.    Perhaps  fe 

Americans  have  heard  of  Archbishop  Philarete.    Yet  his  influenoe  has  been  mc 
widely  extended  over  Russia.    He  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  preacher  sel 
ted  there  on  the  greatest  national  occasions.    He  almost  lived  in  the  pulpit, 
also  wielded  a  vast  influence  as  an  author.    The  Great  Catechism,  found  in  eve 
school  and  home  throughout  the  wide  dominion  of  the  Czars,  is  principally 
work  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Moscow.    His  books  are  all  on  religious  topi< 

He  began  to  write  in  1811,  when  he  published  some  sermons ;  in  1813, 
printed  a  funeral  oration  on  the  death  of  Prince  Golenischeff-Kontoussoff. 
1814  appeared  his  first   political  sermon,   called,    *'The  Voice  of  Him  tl 
crieth  in  the  Wilderness," — a  composition  of  very  considerable  merit, 
discourse  appears  to  have  established  his  fame  as  a  preacher.    About  the 
time,  he  published  "  An  Examination  of  the  Moral  Causes  of  the  Surprising 
cesses  of  Russia  in  the  War  of  1812,"  and  a  commentary  on  the  Sixty-s 
Psalm.    These  works  were  followed  in  1815  by  '*  Dialogues  between  a  Skeptic  -a^i 
a  Believer  on  the  Orthodox  Greco-Russian  Church."    Next  year  came  out  a  m.  ^^udi 
more  ambitious  work,  entitled  ''  A  Sketch  of  Ecclesiastico-Blblical  History,"  ^Boi 
another,  called  "Notes  on  the  Book  of  Genesis."    This  last  work  it  was,  wbrM-ioh 
procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  who  gave  him  the  BishoprkjC3  of 
ReveL    The  "Great  Catechism"  came  out  in  1826,  and,  since  then,  Philar^ ^te^i 
publications  have  been  limited  to  sermons.    He  brought  out  two  volumess  m 
1844,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1848.    A  third  volume  of  coUecTtsd 
discourses  appeared  in  1861,  and  this,  we  believe,  was  the  Archbishop's   liut 
literary  effort. 

Philarete's  sermons,  both  in  matter  and  form,  much  more  resemble  the  test 
specimens  of  English  pulpit  eloquence  than  those  of  Romish  preachers,  such  tf 
Bossuet,  Massillon,  Fenelon,  or  the  more  philosophical  disquisitions  which  are 
favored  in  Protestant  Germany. 

The  frequency  with  which  Scripture  quotations  are  introduced,  is  another  fea" 
ture  in  which  Philarete's  sermons  differ  strikingly  from  those  of  Romish  preach' 
era,  and  approximate  closely  to  the  Anglican  fashion.  Russia  has  an  authorized 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  is  as  exclusively  used  as  King  James's  translation 
among  ourselves,  and  religious  thoughts  have  thus  naturally  embodied  themselves 
in  that  country  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  to  an  extent  impossible  in  France  or 
Italy,  for  example,  where  different  versions  exist  in  competition  with  each  other. 
The  theology  of  the  sermons  is  Greek,  of  course,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  East- 
em  Orthodoxy  are  by  no  means  prominent. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  discourses  would  pass  muster  with  an  average 
English  congregation.  The  Archbishop's  views  appear  to  have  been  as  nearly  as 
possible  identical  with  those  of  the  early  Anglicans,  such  as  Hooker,  barring  the 
Eastern  reverence  for  relics,  and  a  belief  now  and  then  expressed  in  the  eflBcacy 
of  prayers  to  the  saints.  The  doctrine  of  sacramental  grace  is  assumed,  without 
being  much  insisted  on,  as  is  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist,  but  the  Arch- 
bishop scarcely  believed  in  transubstantiation.  Of  Mariolatry  there  is  not  a  trace, 
though  the  Virgin  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  terms  not  usual  with  Protestants, 
and  auricular  confession  is  never  enjoined.  The  Fathers  are  sometimes  quoted, 
Chrysostom  especially,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  good  Archbishop's  reading 
would  seem  to  have  been  confined  pretty  much  to  his  Bible.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence in  his  sermons  that  he  knew  anything  of  English  or  (German  theological 
works,  or  had  any  appreciation  of  the  great  religious  crisis  which  is  agitating 
Western  Europe.  For  all  that  appears,  he  might  have  been  preaching  in  "  The 
Ages  of  Faith^"  which  indeed  have  hardly  yet  come  to  an  end  in  Russia. 

Personally,  the  late  Archbishop  was  much  beloved  and  venerated.  He  was  not 
only  pious,  but  benevolent  and  affable.  He  could  never  be  induced  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  even  to  a  photographer,  but  numerous  likenesses,  furtively  obtidned,  are 
in  droulation  in  Russia,  f^m  the  one  prefixed  to  M.  Serpinet's  French  trans- 
lation of  the  Sermons,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  reoently  taken,  he  must 
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isve  been  a  man  of  impressiTe  and  venerable  aspect.  He  wore  a  long  flowing 
leard,  as  is  the  custom  of  Eastern  Ecclesiastics.  As  stated  in  the  newspapers,  he 
ras  eighty-three  jears  of  age,  haying  been  bom  in  1784.  His  famQj  name  was 
hrozdoif.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Church  in  1808,  became  Archbishop  of 
[oBcow  in  1821,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Metropolitan  in  1826,  by  Nicho- 
ls, on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation. 

We  would  suggest  to  those  desirous  of  promoting  a  union  with  the  Greek 
hurch,  that  selections  from  the  Archbishop's  works,  might,  just  now,  be  highly 
irriceable  to  their  cause,  and  we  are  not  oertain  that  their  publication  would  not 
D  pecuniarily  profitable.  The  procession  accompanying  the  body  of  the  Arch- 
ialiop  to  the  Kremlin  exhibited  the  utmost  magnificence  of  the  Greek  Church. 

THE  NEW   PRIMATE   OF   MOSCOW. 

The  official  appointment  of  Mgr.  Innocent,  Arclibishop  of  Kamtschatka,  to  the 

i|^ity  of  Primate  of  Moscow,  in  the  room  of  the  late  venerable  Philarete,  is  an- 

lOUDced.    The  new  Archbishop,  who  was  but  a  simple  Priest  thirty-five  years  ago, 

tad  devoted  himself  to  the  holy  mission  of  converting  to  Christianity  the  idolatrous 

K>|niIation  of  that  Asiatic  country,  and,  by  his  untiring  zeal  and  eloquent  language, 

I'btaiued  results  so  iuiportant,  that,  in  a  few  years,  there  arose  a  necessity  to  raise 

Kaintschatka  into  a  new  Diocese.    The  wortliy  Missionary,  who  was  then  named 

Jean  Yeniaminof,  was  married,  and  the  father  qf  several  children.    He  repaired  to 

Moscow,  to  lay  before  Mgr.  Pliilarete,  the  requirements  of  the  new  See.     During 

bis  stay  in  the  city,  he  received  the  news  of  the  unexpected  death  of  his  wife, 

whom  he  had  left  in  good  health.    Having  thus  become  a  widower,  he  was  in  the 

ooodition  required  for  the  Episcopacy,  and  Mgr.  Philarete  did  not  hesitate  to  confer 

on  him  the  dignity,  to  which,  in  no  circumstances,  would  his  modesty  have  allowed 

him  to  pretend.    Mdroe.   Potemkin,  who  is  always  ready  when  there  in  a  work  of 

c^aritj  to  perform,  undertook  to  bring  up  the  Missionary's  daughters,  educate  them, 

uid  marry  them  honorably.    The  simple  Priest  theu  became  a  Bishop,  under  the 

title  of  Innocent,  and  returned  to  Kamtscliatka.    He  is  now  elevated  to  the  place 

Dade  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  venerable  Philarete, — the  loftiest  Ecclesiastical 

position  in  the  vast  Empire  of  the  Czars. 

THE   NEW   BISHOP   OF   NATAL. 

The  person  chosen  for  this  difficult  post,  is  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Macrorie,  M.  A.,  of 
^'•senose  College,  Oxford,  formerly  a  master  of  Radley  College,  afterwards  in- 
cumbent of  Wapping,  and  since  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  Jameses,  Accring- 
^  by  the  Hulme  Trustees. 

^-  Macrorie  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  moderate  views,  and  of  a  character  at 
*"«*  energetic  and  conciliatory. 

To  avoid  some  technical  legal  objections,  it  was  proposed  to  consecrate  him  in 
°J<>Jland.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  finally  withdrew  his  appro- 
bation (h)m  the  plan,  and  the  whole  matter  remains  in  suspense. 

THE  CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND   AND   THE  WE8LETAN   BODY. 

^^  members  of  both  Houses  of  Convocation  for  the  Northern  Province,  assem- 
°*^  on  the  6th,  at  York  Cathedral,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Among  the 
^'Jber  business,  was  a  motion  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hamilton,  that,  "  whereas 
^^  now  existed  a  very  general  desire  for  Christian  Unity,  and  the  causes  which 
^  to  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  body  as  a  distinct  community  were  sensibly 
^^ished,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
J«ct  brotherly  reconciliation  between  the  Wesleyan  body  and  the  Church  of 
^(^^d,  and  therefore,  with  a  view  of  promoting  this  most  desirable  object,  a 
^^^ttee  of  this  house  be  appointed  to  enter  into  commimication  with  the  presi- 
^  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  to  invite  him  to  procure  the  nomination  of 
*D  eqiial  number  of  that  body,  to  meet  such  committee  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
*xl^g  the  possibility  of  a  thorough  re-union  between  the  Wesleyan  community 
1^  the  Church  of  England."  The  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle  seconded  the  motion. 
^^■''i^Uor  Thurlow,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  Archdeacon  Pollock,  spoke  against 
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the  motion ;  and  Archdeacon  Churtonf  the  Bev.  0.  Cater,  and  the  Rev.  d 
Hornby  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  motion.  Archdeacon  Dum 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whether  there 
reasonable  probability  of  union,  and  upon  what  terms  and  in  what  manner  e 
an  attempt  should  be  made. 

ITALY. 

The  foUowinp:  is  reported, — ^we  will  not  vouch  its  truth : — 

On  the  evening  of  the  7th  inst,  the  Pope  signed  the  bull  convening  the  uni 
sal  Episcopate  for  an  CEcumenical  Council  to  assemble  at  Rome  on  Decemb 
18U8.  The  bull,  which  bears  the  date  of  the  8th,  exactly  one  year  before  the 
pointed  day  of  meeting,  will  be  disseminated  without  delay. 

Also, — in  Secret  Consistory,  on  the  20th  ult.,  tiie  Pope  delivered  the  Alloci 
on  the  perils  of  the  temporal  power,  with  thanksgiving  for  recent  events, 
give  part  of  its  concluding  naragraph,  as  a  contrast  to  the  form  of  prayer  lef 
the  only  true  Head  of  the  Church : — 

•*  That  God  may  the  more  readily  hearken  to  our  prayers,  we  implore  fresh  ii 
cession  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  who  is  for  us  i 
mother  full  of  affection,  the  most  powerful  aid  of  all  Christians,  who  obtains  v 
she  seeks  for,  and  is  never  frustrated.  We  then  have  recourse  to  the  interces 
of  the  blessed  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  Apostles;  of  Paul,  his  colleague  Apos 
and  of  all  saints  who  reign  with  Christ  in  Heaven." 

CANADA. 

Bishop  Stbaohah. — The  funeral  of  this  eminent  Prelate  was  one  of  the  most 
posing  events  ever  witnessed  in  Western  Canada.  His  humility,  his  piety, 
energy,  his  executive  ability,  his  successful  labors,  constrained  from  all  clause: 
affectionate  remembrance.  His  f\ineral  is  thus  described : — The  bells  in  St  Jane 
Cathedral,  which  were  muffled,  commenced  pealing  a  little  before  midnight, 
Monday  night,  and  continued  to  play  a  mourning  requiem,  till  the  body  was  o 
mitted  to  its  last  resting-place.  The  solemn  music  of  the  bells  had  t  very  pecL 
effect — being  so  much  unlike  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
city,  that  all  who  listened  to  their  mournful  notes  felt  the  more  the  sadness  of 
event,  which  had  occasioned  the  playing  of  the  melancholy  dirges.  The  msid 
the  Church  presented  a  very  sombre  appearance— daylight  being  excluded, 
the  edifice  being  draped  with  deep  mourning.  The  few  gas  lights  that  were  w 
had  the  effect  of  addiug  to  the  solemnity  which  was  everywhere  visible.  Festo 
of  black  cloth  hung  along  in  front  of  the  gallery,  beneath  the  pillars ;  the  9i 
were  carpeted  with  black,  and  the  organ,  reading-desk,  aud  Altar,  were  ilrapec 
black.  The  scene  was  impressive  in  the  extreme,  and  one  not  easily  to  be  foit 
ten.  The  Church  was  crowded  to  excess — the  main  body  occupied  by  those  v 
took  part  in  the  procession,  and  the  gallery,  by  ladies  and  children.  The  iotrod 
tory  sentences  were  chanted,  and  a  hymn  and  anthems  were  sung,  in  addition 
the  regular  services.  The  grave  is  beneath  the  chancel,  in  front  of  the  large  n 
dow  in  the  north  end  of  the  Cathedral — the  floor  of  that  portion  of  the  Altar  h 
infe  been  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  grave  placed  there.  The'Va 
which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is  about  six  feet  in  depth,  and  about  the  same  ( 
tance  from  the  foundation  wall.  The  Altar  will,  in  future,  stand  over  the  ?i 
that  contains  the  ashes  of  him  who  so  often  officiated  there,  and,  from  Uiat  v 
spot,  called  upon  his  Divine  Vtaster  to  bless  his  flock.  A  large  stone  slab  has  b 
placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  grave,  and  an  arch  about  four  feet  in  height.  At 
conclusion  of  the  service,  a  large  number  of  spectati>r8,  many  of  whom  were  lad 
gathered  around  the  mouth  of  the  g^ave,  and  took  a  farewell  look  at  it,  and  t 
sorrowfully  departed  from  the  Cathedral. 


[Most  of  our  items  of  Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence  are  omitted  for  want  ofro 
We  had  prepared  a  synopsis  of  the  Committee  Reports  of  the  Lamhih  Ckmfgrt 
and  wished  to  nt^ice  the  Ritualistie  Bhte  Booky  and  Wolverhamptan  Congress, 
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Art.  L  —  COMTEAN  ATHEISM. 

^^iffttitui  Comte^   and  Pontiviim.  —  By  John    Stuart   Mill. 

Beprinted  from  the  Westminster  Review.     London:   M.  Triib- 

Der  4  Co.,  60  Paternoster  Row.     1865. 
^^h  American  Review^  Art.  IX.     "  Religious  Liberty.^^     April, 

1867. 
"i  Scientific  Religion,''^     Founding  of  the  "  Church  of  Human- 

ig"inthe  United  States.     Addresses  by  Mr.  Henry  Edger. 

Kew  York :  April  5,  1868. 

The  ancient   classic   nations   regarded  Atheism   with   horror. 
Sliriiiking  from  its  gloomy  desolation,  their  natural  instincts,  per- 
verted into  superstition,  filled  the  Universe  with  a  fellowship  of 
fife,  expressed,  according   to   their    hopes    or  fears,  in   forms  of 
betatj  or  of  terror.    While  the  Stoic  bound  all  things  in  the  chains 
cf  a  relentless  destiny,  and  the  Epicurean  laughed  away  the  gods 
from  the  superintendence  of  human  affairs,  and  Philosophers  gen- 
erally disdained  the  Worship  they  encouraged  as  a   policy,  the 
jK^olar  consciousness  branded  the    man    denying  Divinity  as  a 
species  of  moral  monster.     Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian  — 
those  bitter,  and  contemptuous  enemies  of  Christianity — would, 
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probably,  have  resented  the  appellation  Atheist.     The  English 

fidels  of  the  last  two  centuries,  so  venomous  in  their  opposit 

not  only  to  the  supernatural  in  the  Scriptures,  but  often,  also 

their   moral   system,  and   even  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  ; 

founded  their  rejection  of  our  Holy  Religion  on  the  absolute  i 

ficiency  of  reason  to  discover  the  Deity  in  nature,  and  presci 

laws  of  life  and  rules  of  Worship.     Perhaps  the  pantheist  £ 

noza,  believed   himself  injured  by  that  indignation  of  the  w( 

against  his  supposed  Atheism  which  consigned  him  to  poverty  i 

obscurity.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  logical  tendencies  of 

abstract  systems  of  the  German  philosophers,  they,  generally,  sou 

some  escape  from  a  conclusion  which  would  have  forced  them 

the  practical   denial  of  a  God.     The  principal  encyclopsedists 

Finance,  indeed,  sank   themselves   into  the   hopeless  darkness 

Atheism.     Yet,  here,  they  were  compelled  to  separate,  eveu  fr 

the  sneering  Voltaire  and  the  wretched  Rousseau.      The  Frei 

nation,  after  voting  away  their  belief  in  their  Creator  and  tl: 

Immortality,  were  compelled  to  restore  the  altars  they  demolish 

But,  in  this  wonderful  age,  remarkable  for  a  knowledge  of 

Universe,  and  the  subjection  of  its  forces  to  supply  human  wai 

individuals  and  societies  unblushingly  avow  their  Atheism.     1 

name  Positivist  is  even  popular.     Instead  of  a  reproach,  it  is  i 

quently  deemed  the  indication  of  a  bold  and  superior  intelU 

It  designates  a  school  in  the  world  of  science,  regarding  all  vi 

question  its  claims  as  the  fettered  victims  oF  old  superstitions,  : 

to  be  answered  with  argument,  but  with  contempt.     Thus,  un< 

an  assuming  phrase,  is  vailed  the  chasm  of  darkness  implied  in  ' 

rejection  of  a  Supreme  Intelligent  Cause.     Sir  William  Hamilt 

doubtless   a   believer  in    the  Deity,  pronounces   the    "  UncoD 

tioned,"  embracing  the  "  Absolute,"  and  the  "  Infinite,"  as  "  i 

knowable,"  and,  by  a  strict  logical  deduction,  seems  to  argue  G 

from  his  Universe.     John  Stuart  Mill,  with  a  masterly  cleam< 

indeed,  exposes  this  wordy  confusion  of  the  Scotch  Philosoph 

and  shows  that  the  Infinite,  and  the  Absolute,  are  mere  meH 

abstractions,  for  which  there  can  be  no  corresponding  entity,  B 

are  therefore,  of  course,  not  tlie  subjects  of  our  knowledge.     I 

the  great  English  Scholar  and   Reformer,  having  been,  for  a  D 

ment,  logically  on  the  side  of  those  who  trust  and  worship  a  C 

ator,  has  himself  enunciated  opinions  alarming  and  terrible. 

approves  that  Comtean  theory  of  human  development,  taking 
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granted  that  the  Bible  is  a  myth,  and  making  a  desolate  belief  in 
tie  mere  sequences  of  things  the  crowning  excellence  of  philo- 
iophic  attainment.  In  the  ^^  Essay,"  named  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  he  says :  — 

•Though  conscious  of  being  in  an  extremely  small  minority,  we  ven- 
|,  tore  to  think  that  a  Religion  may  exist  without  a  God,  and  that  a  Re- 
iigioD  without  a  God,  may  be,  even  to  Christians,  an  instructive  and 
le  object  of  contemplation." 


The  April  number  of  the  "  North  American  Review  "  of  the 
list  year,  quoting  this  sentiment  with  seeming  approval,  announces 
opinions  which,  formerly,  it  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  publish. 
We  will  let  the  Article  declare  itself  in  its  own  words :  — 

"The  general  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  theology,  not  confined  to 
loj  sect  or  denomination  ;  the  skeptical  tone  of  Science  in  regard  to  the 
dogmas  on  which  the  Church  has  rested  its  claim  to  the  obedience  of 
Den;  the  sharp  conflicts  between  the  upholders  of  the  ancient  dogmatic 
tbeology,  and  the  promoters  of  the  new  views  of  Science,  the  renewed  in- 
terest of  the  thoughtful  in  the  study  of  the  Metaphysics,  and  the  profound 
faitisfaction  at  the  results  —  the  growth  of  so  numerous  and  wide- 
ipread  a  body  as  the  Spiritualists ;  the  almost  corresponding  growth  of 
linpie  Materialism  as  a  speculative  doctrine ;  the  increasing  number  of 
^^iotu  men  outside  of  the  Church,  and  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
^di^  are  infidels,  unbelievers,  and  atheists,  these  are  some  of  t}ie  signs 
•fthat  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  true  Religion  —  the  responsibility  of 
^B^tohimself  alone  for  his  opinions,*' 

The  closing  remarks  of  this  writer  deserve  our  special  notice :  — 

"In  guch  a  view  of  Religion  as  that  which  has  been  set  forth,  theist 
^atheist.  Christian  tind  iiifidel,  find  ground  for  union  in  mutual  charity, 
Wifidence,  and  self  help." 

Mark  his  concluding  words :  — 

"That  spirit  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  modern  society,  the 
^on,  the  Christtianity  of  America,  rejects  all  bonds,  claims  all  men  as 
■^receives  all  as  equal  brothers,  makes  no  distinction  in  iove,  feasts 
^  publicans  and  sinners,  lifts  the  lowest  and  most  forlorn  to  her  breast, 
the  whole  nation  in  indissoluble  union,  is  popular,  is  democratic,  is 
,  is  universal." 


The  fellowship  here  described,  is   not   that  flowing   from    the 
^ty  inspired  by  the  Gospel,  but  that  supposed  to  follow  from 
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the  annihilation  of  all  theological  creeds  and  opinions  as  false, 
useless.  The  Article  is  evidently  in  harmony  with  the  view 
Mr.  Mill,  that  there  may  be  a  Religion  without  a  God.  Is  t 
the  culmination  of  New  England  culture  ?  Is  thiB  the  final  achie^ 
ment  of  all  Literature  and  Philosophy  ?  Is  thu  to  be  the  Religi 
of  our  New  World  ?  Is  this  the  perfection  of  Humanity  ? 
future  without  a  Hope,  and  an  existence  without  a  God  I 

Nor  are  such  opinions  confined  to  a  few  scholars  of  New  Ei 
land.     The  poison  infects  our  youth.     It  enters  our  Colleges, 
pervades  our  periodicals.     It  reaches  our  homes.     It  lurks  eve 
where,  diffusing  death.     Societies  are  organized  in  all  parts  of  < 
Republic  to  obliterate  from  the  human  mind  all  conceptions 
God  and  Hereafter,  asserting,  that  a  believer  in  a  Deity  and 
Immortality,  is  a  necessary  slave,  so  that  true  Freedom  implies 
extinguishment  of  such  exploded  superstitions. 

Recently,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  disciple  of  M.  Comte, 
the  day  of  our  Lord,  before  a  large  and  cultivated  audience,  cc 
menced  a  series  of  discourses  which  are  to  inaugurate  a  system 
Propagandism  designed  to  displace  Christianity,  and,  indeed. 
Worship,  and  to  hasten  that  universal  triumph  of  Positivism,  p 
dieted  by  its  author,  which  is  to  secure  the  social,  political,  s 
intellectual  unity  of  our  race,  when  Paris  will  be  the  centre 
Philosophy,  and  the  Capital  of  the  world. 

That  these  peculiarities  of  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  our  i 
are  traceable  to  habits  induced  by  scientific  pursuits,  is  under 
ble.     We  might  have  hoped  that  familiarity  with  the  Univei 
simply  as  a  vast  mechanism  controlled  by  exact  law ;  that 
analysis  of  its  substance  into  elementary  forms  ;  that  the  mani1 
presence  of  a  thoughtful  wisdom  and  a  boundless  power ;  that 
constant  contact  of  the  finite  spirit  of  the  creature  with. the  infif 
Spirit  of  the  Creator,  would  have  excited  in  the  students  of  Nat 
a  filial  faith,  and  an  adoring  wonder.      But,  in   multiplied 
stances,  how  different  the  result  I     In  the  observation  of  phen< 
ena  ;  in  remarking  the  unvarying  sequences  of  cause  and  eflfe 
in  exhibiting  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  human  frac 
in  tracing  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  a  merely  physical  org 
ism;  in  the  pursuit  of  discoveries  and   inventions   to   overco 
material  obstacles,  and  by  material  combinations  to  secure  mate: 
comforts ;  in  measuring,  and  weighing,  and  calculating  with 
exactitude  so  minute,  a  disposition  has  been  generated  to  rest 
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second  causes,  to  acknowledge  only  what  is  evident  to  sense,  to 
o^renalue  mere  generalization,  and  draw  over  the  invisible  a  vail 
of  skepticism. 

The  system  of  Comte  is  both  the  offspring  and  the  promoter  of 
this  tendency.  It  has,  for  the  odious  term  Atlieism,  supplied  the 
less  offensive  and  more  imposing  designation  —  Positivism.  Mul- 
titudes flippantly  use  the  pretentious  and  fascinating  word  without 
refecting  what  an  abyss  of  unbelief  darkens  beneath.  Besides, 
there  is  something  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  superficial  intellects 
in  assuming  that  the  supernatural  is  a  myth,  suitable  to  a  super- 
stitious age,  whereas.  Science  has  elevated  the  nineteenth  century 
to  a  commanding  superiority  from  which  it  can  compassionately 
look  down  on  preceding  generations  of  human  infants,  groping  in 
their  darkness,  and  regarding  with  childish  awe  the  fancied  Mys- 
teries of  Creation.  Compared  with  the  ripe  generalizations  of  the 
mental  manhood  of  M.  Comte,  how  insignificantly  boyish  the 
speculations  and  discoveries  of  such  believers  as  a  Bacon  or  a 
Newton ! 

We  do  not  apprehend,  that  the  theory  of  the  French  Philoso- 
pher in  regard  to  the  different  stages  of  human  development,  will 
long  impose  on  even  his  most  devoted  disciples.  It  rests  simply  on 
his  do(jmatic  assertion.  He  does  not  seem  to  condescend  a  proof. 
He  takes  for  granted  that  Theism  is  superstition,  and  Christianity 
*  myth.  This  master  of  Induction  unblushingly  states,  as  an 
WKieniable  truth,  that,  in  the  progress  of  society,  there  are  three 
Mcessary  stages  arising  from  the  human  constitution  — the  Theo- 
logical, the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive.  The  Theological  is 
wbdiviJed  into  three  periods.  The  first  is  Fetishism,  where 
Oitterial  objects,  as  rivers,  trees,  mountains,  sUirs,  are  worshipi>ed 
tt  divinities.  Then  succeeds  Polytheism,  presenting  for  adoration 
Dnmerous  personal  gods,  as  presiding  over  Nature.  Lastly,  Mono- 
^eism  is  reached,  and  teaches,  that  the  Universe  is  created,  and 
governed  by  a  single  Infinite  Spirit.  This,  however,  is  a  tempo- 
^  illusion  of  the  intellect.  The  belief  in  one  God,  is  but  a  step 
^  the  ladder  of  progress  to  be  abandoned  in  the  higher  ascent  — 
>n  infant  superstition,  vanishing  before  mature  truth.  The  human 
*Hil,  gathering  force  with  each  advance,  like  a  giant  hastening  to 
W»  destined  manhood,  now  drops  its  childish  faith  in  a  single 
Wty,and  enters,  on  its  upward  path,  the  Metaphysical  period.  It 
*>  longer  really  believes  a  Supreme  Being  hears  or  answers  its 
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entreaties,  but  substitutes  certain  abstract  virtues,  not  subject 
adoration,  wliich  are  supposed  to  linger  in  Nature,  and  direct 
operations.     In  what  particular  nation,  or  epoch,  this  phase  of 
velopment  has  distinctly  prevailed,  is  not  made  very  apparent ; : 
is  this  material.     M.  Comte's  assertion  will  suffice.     At  last,  h( 
ever,  the  perfection   of  the  race   is   attained.     What   was   oi 
doubted  to  be  the  possible  degradation  of  a  savage,  it  now  seei 
is  the  highest  glory  of  the  Philosopher.    Tlie  Millennium  of  Sciei 
is  —  Positivism.     This  is  the  manhood  of  the  world.     What 
imagined  was  light,  is  darkness,  and  what  we  styled  darkness 
light.     Happily,  now,  the  human  family  entertains  a  univer: 
and  inevitable  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  po 
bility  of  our  Immortality.     The  illusions  of  the  Supernatural  i 
perse.     The  dream  of  ages  is  realized.     Positivism  displaces 
Scripture,  and  enthrones  Comte  above  Jesus  ! 

We  repeat,  that  we  are  not  afraid  such  absurd  dogmatism  "% 
ever  permanently  disturb  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Th 
are  the  wild  generalizations  of  a  mind,  which,  after  the  confirteni 
of  an  asylum,  sought  to  extinguish  life  and  suffering  in  the  Sei 
They  are  not,  indeed,  even  essential  to  the  system  of  Positivu 
Mr.  Mill,  the  commentator  of  Comte,  states  the  following  as 
fundamental  doctrine  :  — 

"  We  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  but  phenomena,  and  our  kno 
edge  of  phenonnena  is  relative,  not  absolute.  We  know  not  the  essen 
nor  the  real  mode  of  production  of  any  fact,  but  only  its  relations  to  oti 
facts,  in  the  way  of  succession  or  similitude.  Tliebe  relations  are  a 
stant ;  that  is,  always  the  same  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  consti 
resemblances  which  link  phenomena  together,  and  the  constant  sequeiK 
which  unite  them  as  antecedent  and  consequent,  are  termed  laws.  T 
laws  of  phenomena  are  all  we  kpow  respecting  them.  Their  essent; 
nature  and  their  ultimate  causeSy  eiHier  efficient  or  finals  are  unknown  9. 
inscrutable  to  us." 

Thus,  we  are  presented  in  the  Universe,  not  with  a  series 
causes,  terminating  in  one  great,  central,  originating  Cause,  b 
with  a  blank  succession  of  events,  happening,  in  some  w^ay, 
present,  utterly  beyond  the  circle  of  our  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  i 
will  pause,  and  ask,  if,  indeed,  unassisted  Reason  can  lay  any  sa 
stantial  foundation  for  our  faith  in  a  Supreme  Creator?  Hoirev 
curious  the  speculations  of  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  however  interestii 
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his  attempt  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  an  Absolute,  In- 
dependent, and  Infinite  Being,  no  man  would  make  them  alone  his 
ground  for  tnist,  and  duty,  and  Worship.  The  "  Consciousness  " 
and  "  Intellectual  Intuitions  "  of  the  German  Philosophers,  are 
too  vague  and  shadowy  to  support  that  belief,  and  direct  that  con- 
duct, which  involve  our  highest  interests.  M.  Cousin,  indeed, 
demonstrates  that  there  are  in  the  human  reason  two  elements  — 
the  soul  within,  and  the  world  without,  —  but  he  seems  rather  to 
indulge  beautiful  declamation  than  pursue  rigid  argument  when  he 
speaks  of  their  relation,  and  describes  "  the  LPfiity  in  which  they 
are  contained  and  by  which  they  are  explained,  —  a  unity,  abso- 
lute, as  they  are  conditioned,  substantive,  as  they  are  phenomenal, 
and  an  Infinite  Cause,  as  they  are  finite  causes,"  —  which  '*  Unit?/ " 
ke  pronounces,  "  God."  The  argument  of  Socrates,  related  by 
the  inimitable  Xenophon,  where  he  deduces  the  Being  of  the  Deity 
from  the  supposed  motions  of  the  sun,  and  the  designed  protection 
of  the  eyebrow,  is  as  complete  as  that  which  stands  in  the  "  Liv- 
n^ Temple"  of  Howe,  or  delights  in  the  brilliant  pages  of  Palcy, 
*nd  the  sublime  discourses  of  Chalmers.  But,  if  causation  is  a 
figment,  these  splendid  structures  become  a  ruin. 

Here,  then,  it  is  evident,  M.  Comte  has  shifted  the  whole  ground 
rf  argument.  '  The  questions  now  presented  are  —  Must  we  con- 
fider  the  Universe  a  mere  sequence  of  phenomena  ?  Are  there 
efficient  causes  ?     If  there  are,  and  these  are  links  in  the  ascend- 

• 

*og  cliain  to  one  Supreme  Originating  Cause,  on  what  do  we  rest 
onr  belief?  To  these  inquiries  we  wish,  if  possible,  to  give  a 
practical  answer. 

In  seeking  thus,  we  must  go  precisely  where  M.  Comte  imperi- 
ally forbids.  We  must  enter  our  own  minda.  We  must  then 
fiDiply  assume,  as  the  basis  of  all  physical  and  mental  science,  the 
tetiraony  of  sense,  in  regard  to  the  external  world,  and  the  testi- 
Jnony  of  consciousness,  in  regard  to  the  internal  world.  M. 
Comte,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  omnipotently  blots  out  Psychol- 
^.  His  dictum  obliterates  all  we  have  attained  by  painful  proe- 
ms of  induction  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  Perception,  Conception, 
Memory,  Imagination,  Reason,  and  Will,  and  our  knowledge  of 
^nich  is  based  upon  the  same  foundation  of  observation  and  reflec- 
^^  as  that  of  the  combinations  of  Chemistry  and  the  revolutions 
rf  Astronomy.  But  when  the  French  Philosopher  says,  "  Our 
*^lligence  can  observe  all  other  things  but  itself,"  his  assertion, 
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even  by  the  admiring  English  disciple,  is  pronounced  "  an  aberra 
tion.^^  He  is  rather  magisterially  referred  to  the  "  experience  "  o 
M.  Cardillac,  and  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  information,  "  tha 
the  mind  may  be  conscious  of  its  own  impressions."  The  maste 
is  again  emphatically  rebuked  by  the  pupil,  and  told,  "  that  it  migh 
have  occurred  to  him,  that  a  fact  may  be  studied  through  th< 
medium  of  memory,  not  at  the  very  moment  of  our  perceiving  il 
but  the  moment  after,  and  that  this  is  the  best  mode  in  which  on 
best  knowledge  of  intellectual  acts  is  acquired.  We  know  ou 
observings  and  our  reasonings  at  the  very  time,  or  by  memory  th< 
moment  after  —  in  either  case  by  direct  knowledge,  and  not  merely 
by  their  results." 

After  such  a  clear  and  manly  statement  of  the  fundamenta 
truth  in  mental  science  by  so  ardent  and  admitted  a  Comtist  a 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  may  be  permitted  once  more  to  ente; 
the  domain  of  our  own  souls,  and  inspect  our  intellectual  opera 
tions. 

If,  independently  of  ourselves,  we  gazed  without,  and  abroad  oi 
external  things,  perhaps  the  conception  of  caitsation  might  never  fa- 
obtained.  The  Universe  would  then  be  regarded  as  a  drear 
scene  of  sequences,  recurring  in  a  dark,  monotonous,  and  intei 
minable  order.  But  look  into  the  Mind  !  Do  we  simply,  in  tlu 
language  of  M.  Cousin,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  "  ego,"  an. 
the  "  non  ego  ?  "  Do  we  only  perceive  ideas  of  a  world  within 
and  a  world  without?  Do  we  then  advance  to  a  vague  an 
dreamy  conception  of  an  embracing  Infinite  ?  Or  must  we  resoi 
to  the  "  Consciousness  "  and  "  Intuitions  "  of  the  abstracted  Gei 
mans  for  our  proof  of  a  Divine  Being  ?  It  seems  strange  thes 
acute  speculators  should  have  overlooked  an  undeniable  fa* 
evident  to  the  experience  of  every  man.  Mental  Introspecticc 
reveals  to  us,  not  only  the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  an 
the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  an  external  Universe,  but  a  thir 
idea  —  not,  indeed,  of  a  fancied  unity,  or  of  a  necessary  infinity 
or,  directly,  of  a  God.  It  is  something  far  more  practical  and  pv 
pable.  We  soon  discover  that  the  mind  within  can  affect  tt 
world  without.  In  objects  which  have  no  power  to  stir,  my  vm 
produces  motion.  I  can  lift  the  chair.  I  can  hurl  the  stone, 
can  carry  the  load.  I  can  move  matter,  weigh  matter,  moiiJ 
matter,  combine  matter,  exert  upon  matter  all  the  forces  of 
own  intelligence.     Thus,  in  man  himself  originates  the  notion  of 
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cause*    This  obtained  within,  is  applied  without.     We  need  not 
lesort  to  consciousness  of  the  Infinite,  or  intuitions  of  the  Absolute, 
or  any  such  theories,  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  common  appre- 
hension.  I  will.    I  think.    My  volition  occasions  motion.    My  intel- 
lect achieves  visible  and  tangible  results.     I  am  a  perceived  cause. 
What  I  accomplish  on  a  limited  scale,  I  see  accomplished  in  Na- 
ture on  a  scale  which  is  unlimited.     Having  in  myself  obtained 
the  idea  of  causey  by  an  instinctive  and  resistless  logic,  I  transfer  it 
to  the  Universe.    From  the  conception  discovered  to  my  conscious- 
ness, and  applied  to  the  tokens  of  presence,  and  power,  and  wisdom 
scattered  about  me  with  such  exhaustless  profusion,  I  rise,  first,  to 
believe  in  an  Infinite  Creator,  and  then,  to  bow  in  adoration  before 
His  Majesty. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  there  is  established  a  foundation  for 
the  arguments  of  the  Natural  Theologist.  We  may  return  with 
confidence  and  joy  from  the  desolate  speculations  of  the  general- 
^g  Frenchman,  and  the  puzzling  theories  of  the  idealistic  Ger- 
Dian,  to  the  old,  healthy,  beautiful  proofs  of  Socrates  and  Paley 
*iid  Chalmers,  at  once  the  delight  of  youth,  and  the  admiration  of 
age. 

Xay,  perhaps  we  may  advance  even  farther.     Possibly,  here  we 

have  an  explanation  of  that  instinctive  belief  in  a  Supreme,  or  at 

ieast,  Superior  Power,  pervading  all  nations  and  all  ages.     Man, 

the  "microcosm,"  carries  into  the"  macrocosm"  about  him,  the 

notion  of  causation^  derived  from  effects  produced  on  Nature  by  hig 

ovn  Spirit.     In  his  uncivilized  condition,  this  may,  indeed,  be  a 

crude  conception,  but,  as  he  rises  in  intelligence,  he  analyzes  the 

operations  of  his  intellect  producing  faith  in  a  Divine  Personality. 

In  illustration,  let  me  suppose  that  an  unlettered  laborer  digs  amid 

tie  scoria  of  a  silenced  volcano.     He  penetrates  the  dark  mass, 

once  a  river  of  fire.     Vestiges  of  art  appear.     Soon  entire  streets 

*w  exposed.    Statues,  pictures,  jewels,  monuments,  temples,  imple- 

ni«nts,  marred  by  fire  or  worn  by  age,  crowd  to  view.     There  are 

*^ly  edifices  on  deep  foundations ;    there  are  stones  smoothly 

poli&hed  and  nicely  joined  to  stones  ;  there  are  windows  for  light ; 

w^ere  are  doors  for  entrance  ;  there  is  everything  for  use  and  for 

onuunent.     You  need  not  persuade  by  argument  the  uncultured 

Workman  that  these  wonders  received  shape  from  the  contrivance  of 

4e  head  and  the  skill  of  the  hand.     He  believes,  unconsciously, 

^t  the  dwelling,  the  court,  the  theatre,  the  temple,  were  catised 
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by  man  ;  nor  would  he  ever  dream  of  investigating  the  reasons  of 
his  faith.  On  the  contrary,  a  learned  antiquary,  trained  to  habits 
of  minute  observation  and  careful  reflection  —  noting,  comparing, 
analyzing  —  would  just  as  certainly  and  inevitably  believe  in  the 
past  existence  of  a  constructive  agent,  as  in  the  present  testimony 
of  his  senses.  Now,  as  the  laborer  took  for  granted  that  the  buried 
city  had  been  erected  by  a  human  architect,  so,  when  the  pano- 
rama of  Creation,  with  its  mystery  of  harmony  and  magnificence 
of  glory,  speaks  to  the  thoughtless  barbarian,  there  is  forced  on  him 
a  conviction,  imperfect,  obscure,  and  by  him  inexplicable,  that  the 
Universe  was  produced  by  some  Divine  Architect.  When,  how- 
ever, the  mind  attains  a  higher  culture,  and  reason  assumes  the 
place  of  sense,  and  logic  dispossesses  fancy,  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
our  conA-ictions,  not  in  evanescent  feeling,  but  in  solid  argument. 
We  pass  the  circles  of  perception.  We  investigate  mental  proc- 
esses. We  point  out  uses,  relations,  correspondences.  Just  in 
proportion  as  arts  and  discoveries  multiply,  and  we  find  in  our- 
selves an  increased  power  of  caumtion,^  in  impressing  our  intelli- 
gence and  our  will  on  matter,  and  as  Science  opens  to  our  view 
the  multiplicity,  the  complicity,  the  infinity  of  Nature  in  her 
varied  operations,  we  perceive,  more  clearly,  because  more  pro- 
foundly and  rationally,  how  the  Creator  has  inscribed  Himself  on 
His  Univerae. 

And  this  view  seems  confirmed  by  acknowledged  facts,  per- 
verted from  their  true  signification  by  the  sweeping  generaliza- 
tions of  M.  Comte.  The  mind,  sunk  in  its  lowest  degradation, 
having  the  dimmest  perceptions  of  any  superior  agency,  un- 
doubtedly adores  those  natural  objects  which  supply  the  most 
pressing  human  wants.  Wlien  its  faculties  become  awakened  to  a 
higher  activity  and  power,  it  multiplies  the  personal  intelligences 
supposed  to  preside  over  Earth  and  Heaven.  But  what  do  we  dis- 
cover in  the  character  of  its  gods  ?  They  are  deified  men.  They 
have  the  passions  of  men.  They  have  the  intellect  of  inen.  Tliey 
perform  the  actions  of  men.  They  have  the  very  forms  of  men* 
Mars  and  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  all  the  host,  filling  air,  earth, 
sea,  sky,  are  but  magnified  human  personalities.  Tiie  reason  is 
evident.  The  only  conception  the  mind  has  of  cause^  it  has  found 
in  itftelf^  and  then  imparted  to  the  numberless  divinities  with  which 
it  peoples  the  Universe.  Behind  those,  are,  often,  perhaps,  alwaj'S, 
discoverable,  the  traces  of  a  vague  belief  in  One  Single  Being,  who, 
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nnrevealed  to  mortal  vision,  reposes  in  obscure  majesty,  and  gov- 
erns the  inferior  agents  presiding  immediately  over  His  Creation. 
But,  even  when  Polytheism  drops  away,  and  the  highest  conceiv- 
able idea  is  attained  of  an  infinite,  absolute,  and  independent  God, 
pervading  all  things  and  directing  all  things  with  perfect  love  and 
power  and  wisdom,  from    Eternity  to  Eternity,  so  strong  is  the 
proof  demonstrating  the  notion  of  causation  as  originating  in  the 
human  breast,  that,  although  the  Sovereign  Spirit  is  not  made  pal- 
pable in  material  forms,  yet,  is  he  always  described  by  passions  and 
fiu!ulties  and  actions,  exhibited  by  7nan  himself,  and  conveying  fig- 
uratively to  his  soul,  the  only  conceptions  it  can  possibly  entertain. 
Keeping  in  view  the  principle  unfolded  as  the  foundation  of  this 
entire  argument  —  after  reading  the  ancient  theories  of  atheism  ; 
after  considering  the  Pantheism  of  Sj)ihoza,  and  the  more  modern 
German  speculations  ;  after  reflecting  on  the  superior  containing 
unity  of  M.  Cousin,  and  the  three  assumed  periods  of  M.  Conite  ; 
after  pondering  the  assertions  of  Herbert   Spencer  in  regard  to 
Force  and  Matter  as  the  dualities  of  Nature,  and  the  suggestion  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  that  there  may  be  a  Religion  without  a  God  ; 
after  perusing  the  Article  in    the   "  North    American    Review," 
acquiescing  in  the  views. of  the  English  Reformer,  and  which,  on 
the  ruins  of  Faith,  would  have  a  Church  without  a  Creed,  and 
man  without  responsibility  to  his  Maker ;  after  hearing  the  faint 
echoes  of  Mr.  Edger,  who  borrows  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  ])opu- 
krize  French  Atheism  — in  view  of  the  fundamental  ])rinciples  we 
have  just  sought  to  establish  by  an  apjx^al  to  Common  Sense,  —  we 
cannot  divest  ourselves  of  a  youthful  conviction  that  every  reason 
proving  that  a  machine  has  a  contriver  demonstrates  that  the  Uni- 
verse has  a  Creator.     Visit  a  Planetarium  !     You  enter  a  con- 
tracted room.     You  find  planets  represented    by  wooden    balls. 
The  sun  is  a  round  globe  of  brass.     The  motions  are  performed, 
not  by  the   invisible    power  of  a  noiseless  attraction,  but  by  a 
clumsy  application   of   the   hand,   while   screws   and   ])ivots    and 
wheels  move,  perhaps,  heavily  to  the  ,eye,  and  unpleasantly  to  the 
ear.    Not  a  ray  of  light  beams.    Not  even  a  fly  is  warmed  into  life. 
Expand  now  the  low,  dark,  square  ceiling  into  the  broad,  blue, 
bending  dome  of  Heaven  !    Push  out  the  walls  into  the  infinitudes 
of  Space !     Swell   the  opaque  ball  of  brass  into  a  vast  World  of 
Light,  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  throwing  out  from  its  foun- 
tains of  glory  exhaustless  rays  through  the  midnight  of  our  system  > 
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penetrating  wjth  grateful  warmth  our  distant  earth  ;  the  gracious 
parent  of  grasses,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  harvests ;  causing  sea 
and  land  to  teem  with  an  infinity  of  animated  existence  ;  bringing 
to  view  valley  and  mountain  and  ocean,  the  pleasing  landscape  and 
the  wide  sky  ;  making  the  agreeable  changes  of  day  and  night  witfc 
the  delightful  alternation  of  the  seasons ;  sending  out  the  impercepti- 
ble influences  of  gravitation,  and  compeHing  immeasurable  and  innu- 
merable spheres  for  ages,  with  a  motion  so  noiseless,  that  mortal  eai 
never  caught  the  sound,  and  a  precision  so  exact  as  to  be  expressec 
in  the  formulas  of  mathematics ;  above  all,  sustaining  man,  the 
visible  crown  of  Creation  and  the  aspirant  for  Immortah'ty.  What 
does  Atheism  give  you  for  your  pains  ?  You  have  exclianged  uni« 
formity  for  variety  ;  clumsy  contrivance  for  unequalled  mechanism 
death  for  life;  littleness  for  magnificence  —  a  plan  mortals  compre* 
hend  for  a  wisdom  angels  cannot  fathom.  The  substance  in  botl 
mechanisms  is  the  same  ;  the  laws  are  the  same  ;  the  obstacle! 
overcome  are  the  same  ;  the  results  are  the  same  in  kind,  bui 
widely  different  in  degree.  Yet,  in  one  case,  an  author  is  admit 
ted  ;  in  the  other  he  is  denied.  In  the  one  case,  you  have  ai 
imperfect  design  and  a  designer ;  in  the  other,  a  perfect  design  anc 
no  designer.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  an. awkward  mechanism  anc 
a  mechanist ;  in  the  other,  a  perfect  mechanism  and  no  mechan< 
ist.  For  the  finite  effect,  there  is  a  cause  traceable  to  the  humai 
spirit ;  for  the  infinite  effect,  there  is  no  cause  traceable  to  tlw 
Divine  Spirit.  Where  the  proofs  are  few,  you  are  directed  U 
reason ;  where  the  proofe  are  multiplied,  you  are  directed  to  — 
nothing.  Atheism  has  a  maker  for  a  screw,  and  none  for  a  star.  I 
grants  to  human  skill  the  tarnished  circle  of  brass  with  its  rubbinj 
wheels,  and  denies  to  Divine  skill  those  invisible  orbits  along  whosi 
silent  paths  roll  worlds  with  almost  the  impress  of  immutability 
It  ascribes  to  man  the  insignificant  brazen  ball  ;  it  refuses  to  Goi 
the  mighty  effulgent  sun. 

Or  compare  the  great  Roman  Cathedral  with  the  Human  Body 
What  stately  pillars  on  deep  foundations  lift  into  the  skies  the  dom< 
of  St  Peter's !  What  vast  dimensions  I  What  majestic  proper 
tions  1  What  miracles  of  art !  What  crowds  from  all  lands 
What  music  seeming  from  the  gates  of  heaven  I  Who  in  th< 
multitude  doubts  that  structure  had  for  its  cause  the  spirit  o 
man?  Who  does  not  recognize  there  his  power  and  genius! 
Who  dreams  that  by  some  blind,  stupid,  mysterious  agency  —  b] 
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some  dreamy,  unvarying,  unconscious  chain  of  sequences  —  with- 
ont  a  directing  mind  or  assisting  hand  —  it  lifted  itself  from  the 
earth  into  that  stately  magnificence  ?     Such  a  theory  would  brand 
a  man  a  lunatic.     But  behold  the  Body  I     It  grotv%.     From  the 
smallest  germ,  shut  up  in  the  recesses  of  darkness,  it  takes  shape 
and  proportion ;    and  then,  passing  through   infancy,    childhood, 
youth,  advances   in  manhood  to  what   strength  and  grace  and 
majesty !     It  moves.     So  perfectly  is  the  law  of  gravitation  con- 
trolling the  heavens  seen  in  its  constitution,  that  it  proceeds  over 
the  earth  with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  while  each  limb, 
each  bone,  each  joint,  each  socket,  each  motion  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  mechanical  principles,  so  that  extremes  almost  inconceiv- 
able are  united  —  finnncss  and  flexibility,  strength  and  pliancy, 
swiftness  and  certainty,  robustness  and  beauty,    li  feels.    All  over 
are  spread  unseen  nerves,  in  ramifications  which  are  infinite,  thrill- 
ing with  sensation,  and  conveying  through  the   system    reports 
qnicker  and  more  accurate  than  the  net-work  of  wires  flashing 
intelligence  round  our  world.     It  tastes.     The  golden  apple,  the 
purple  grape,  the  flushing  peach ;  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  citron, 
the  orange ;  berries,  melons,  grains ;  the  countless  tribes  from  air 
and  land  and  ocean,  contribute  their  wonderful  chemistry  to  excite 
the  inWsible  little  organs  sleeping  in  lip  and  palate  and  tongue, 
and  starting  up  at  a  touch  to  impart  pleasure.     It  smells.     The 
odor  of  gums,   the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the   aroma    of    spices 
breathe  their  secret  and  refined  perfumery,  until  the  nostril  ex- 
pands with  welcome  to  the  breeze.     It  hears.     Creation  almost 
seems  a  vast  apparatus  to  prepare  for  its  auditorium  an  infinite 
diversity  of  sounds,  exciting  often  to  an  ecstasy.    It  sees.    Painted 
^thin  the  eye,  so  curiously  and  artistically  formed,  by  rays  of  light, 
are  images  from  all  parts  of  the  universe,  with  every  degree  of 
heauty  and  sublimity.     It  speaks.     The  lip,  assisted  by  the  lungs 
»nd  tongue,  in  conformity  with  laws  the  most  mechanical,  pours 
forth  various  sounds  ;  the  deep  bass,  the  shrill  tenor,  the  agreea- 
ble treble,  —  kindling  passion,  exciting  sympathy,  charming   the 
imagination,  informing  the  intellect,  persuading  the  will,  shaping 
empires,  impressing  time,  affecting  eternity,  while  the  eye  glows 
»nd  the  features  change  with  emotion,  —  nerve,  organ,  limb,  linea- 
nient,  all  uttering  their  marvelous  language  as  man  stamps  his 
soul  on  man.    It  propagates.    From  a  single  pair  could  proceed  all 
g^erations  of  all  the  ages  of  our  world.    It  is  inhabited.    Are  the 
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thrilling  nerve,  the  beating  heart,  the  moving  limb,  the  repor 
senses,  the  majestic  form,  subjects  of  wonder  ?  These  are  ba 
the  outer  courts  of  the  temple.  Within  dwells  the  glory  1  ' 
shekinah  is  the  soul.  Here  is  a  being  which  seems  to  propa^ 
itself  as  spark  ignites  spark,  and  flame  lights  flame,  shrinking  ^ 
sensibility,  kindling  with  emotion,  teeming  with  thought ;  son 
ing,  rejoicing,  reflecting,  willing;  susceptible  of  the  relationi 
family,  neighborhood,  country,  race;  subduing  the  earth 
measuring  the  heavens ;  grasping  after  Infinity  and  aspiring 
wards  Immortality.  Now  in  this  nineteenth  century,  when 
dogmatism  of  Comte  is  styled  philosophy,  and  the  sentimenta 
of  Rdnan  is  dignified  as  argument,  and  the  infidelity  of  the  ^^  N< 
American  Review "  would  be  considered  religion,  shall  we 
ashamed  of  our  common  sense,  and  abandon  the  proofs  once  deei 
so  convincing  and  so  beautiful  ?  Shall  we  say  that  the  power 
wisdom  and  personality  of  man  are  inscribed  on  the  tempi 
stone,  and  that  the  power  and  wisdom  and  personality  of  God 
not  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  the  Body  ?  Shall  we  trace 
distinct  causation  the  one,  while  we  trace,  to  lifeless  law,  or  b 
sequence  the  other,  with  its  hidden  susceptibilities,  its  wonde 
combinations,  its  secret  chemistries,  its  exact  mechanism,  its  ma 
less  philosophy,  its  innumerable  relations  to  earth,  light,  h 
water,  electricity,  air,  and  the  whole  surrounding  Universe  ;  i 
its  strange  contrivances,  its  wise  adaptations,  its  skillful  compel 
tions,  its  endless  arrangements,  its  curious  accommodations,  s 
above  all,  its  indwelling  Spirit,  endowed  with  its  amazing  capaci 
of  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Passion,  Rea 
Will  ?  Shall  we  attribute  to  Intelligence  the  foundation  of  st< 
and  deny  to  Intelligence  the  foot  with  its  flexibility  and  beauty 
power  of  support  and  capacity  of  motion,  uniting  the  firmnesi 
the  pedestal  with  the  progression  of  the  wheel  ?  Had  the  cok 
a  designer,  and  the  limb  no  designer  ?  Was  the  window  produ 
by  wise  thought,  and  the  eye  in  mere  sequence  ?  Were  the  ga 
ries  of  the  edifice  contrived  by  a  person,  and  the  galleries  of 
ear  not  contrived  by  a  Person  ?  Does  the  dome  proclaim  an  an 
tect,  while  yet  the  head,  with  the  expressive  countenance, 
speaking  lip,  the  sensitive  nostril,  the  listening  ear,  the  lofty  br< 
—  an  image  of  thought  and  of  command,  —  proclaims  tw  An 
tect  ?  We  are  not  prepared  to  yield  an  argument  which  8e< 
invincible  to  Reason  unperverted  by  a  false  Philosophy. 
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In  view  of  what  has  been  urged,  we  may  not  then  be  too  bold 
in  assuming,  that  the  idea  of  causation^  originating  in  our  own  minds, 
is  as  much  a  first  principle  of  our  nature,  as  our  reliance  on  the 
testimony  of  sense  to  the  existence  of  matter,  or  of  consciousness 
to  the  reality  of  spirit.  This  thought  man  instinctively  carries 
into  the  Universe.  Here,  possibly,  is  the  explanation  of  the  pre- 
Tailing  belief  in  a  Superior  Being.  Here,  certainly,  is  a  foun- 
dation for  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  argument  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Creator.  Here  is  a  bridge  across  that  abyss  sepa- 
rating man  from  God,  over  which  Reason  may  lead  Faith,  and 
bowing  before  the  Divine  Majesty,  show  that  Worship  is  not  only  a 
Supreme  Duty,  but  a  Rational  Service. 


Art.  II.— SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

BISHOPS  OF  BANGOR. 

The  little  city  of  Bangor  lies  in  a  romantic  valley,  which,  over- 
hung on  one  side  by  precipitous  hills,  the  outskirts  of  Snowdon, 
looks  out  upon  Beaumaris  Bay,  and  the  rocky  coast  of  Anglesey. 
Till  modem  skill  had  bridged  the  Menai  Straits,  and  made  the 
Holyhead  road  a  chief  line  of  communication  with  Ireland,  Bangor 
^as  one  of  the  most  quiet  and  secluded  spots  which  could  arrest 
*nd  attach  a  meditative  traveller.     It  had  been  an  Episcopal  See 
^m  a  somewhat  uncertain  period  before  the  conversion  of  the  Sax- 
^Us.  Time,  war,  and  poverty  had  left  a  Cathedral  still  unfinished  till 
1  ^32,  when  its  low  tower,  and  embattled,  cruciform  walls,  though 
J^t  completed,  wore  but  the  humblest  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  dig- 
J^ty.  The  Diocese  embraced  a  hundred  and  seventy-nine  Parishes, 
^■i  Caernarvonshire,  Anglesey,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Mer- 
ioneth, Denbigh,  and  Montgomery.    It  comprised  no  large  towns, 
Out  was  the  most  mountainous  and   picturesque  region  of   Wales, 
'^'ith  the  stem  castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway,  and  all  the  Druid 
*^^collections  of  the  ancient  Mona.     Along  rough  shores,  up  shad- 
^^  glens,  on  the  banks  of  foaming  streams,  in  lonely  valleys,  or 
**y  peaceful  lakes,  rose  the  plain  churches  in  which  mass  was  said 
*^fore  a  simple  people,  mountaineers  or  fishers.     There,  when 

"  The  sun  goes  down, 
Far  off  his  light  is  on  the  naked  crags 
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Of  Penmanwawr  and  Aftod's  ancient  hills, 
And  the  last  glory  lingers  yet  awhile, 
Crowning  old  Snowdon's  yenerable  head, 
That  towers  amid  liis  mountains." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1539,  along  with  Groodriche  ar 
Rowland  Lee,  a  Bishop  of  Bangor  also  received  consecratio: 
This  was  John  Capon,  who,  in  an  age  when  surnames  were  still 
little  unsettled,  sometimes  bore  that  of  Saliot.  It  would  seem  th; 
he  had  been  a  Chaplain  of  Wolsey,  and  that,  when  Latimer  wi 
brought  before  the  Cardinal,  it  was  he  who  was  directed  to  exan 
ine  the  plain  preachers  in  logic  and  divinity.  Not  one  monastei 
was  left  in  his  Diocese  after  the  first  hostile  enactment,  whic 
swept  away  all  whose  income  was  less  than  two  hundred  pounds 
year.  On  the  passage  of  the  Six  Articles,  in  1534,  Shaxton,  tl 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  laid  down  his  crosier;  which  Capon,  wl 
seems  never  to  have  been  oppressed  by  conscientious  doubts,  di 
not  hesitate  to  take  up. 

Suffragan  Bishops  were  known  in  Britain  till  some  time  aftc 
the  Reformation  ;  and  John  Bird,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Si 
of  Bangor,  had  been  suffragan  of  Penrith,  and  then  of  Coventry,  h 
native  city.  Already  advanced  in  years,  small  of  stature,  an 
blind  of  an  eye,  he  added  little  dignity  to  the  robes  of  offic 
But,  as  the  last  Provincial  of  the  CarmeUtes,  and  as  a  Royal  Cha. 
lain,  he  had  preached  and  printed  sermons  in  defense  of  the  suprei 
acy  of  the  Sovereign.  His  unimposing  person  presented  itself 
Catharine,  when  Bishop  Fox  came  to  request  her  to  lay  aside  tl 
title  of  Queen ;  and  to  Bilney,  when  he  lay  in  prison  at  Norwic 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  reproving  Ecclesiastics ;  but  the  S 
Articles  were  established;  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  distia 
much  the  repose  of  the  retired  Diocese,  which  indeed  he  held  t 
two  years,  and  relinquished  on  the  erection  of  the  See  of  Chesta 

Then  followed  Arthur  Bulkeley,  one  of  the  many  Bishops 
Bangor  who  have  been  natives  of  their  own  Diocese.  Except  I 
residence  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  life  had  been  passed 
Wales,  and  his  family  has  been  eminent  in  Anglesey  to  this  de 
There  is  a  story  that  he  sold  five  bells  of  his  Cathedral,  and,  goi : 
to  see  them  shipped,  was  struck  with  sudden  blindness,  and  ne^ 
saw  again  ;  but  he  is,  more  probably,  described  by  others  as  a  wc 
thy  man,  whose  sight  was  good  till  the  day  of  his  death.  T^ 
Reformation  penetrated  these  mountain  districts  but  slowly ;  ai 
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rten  Mary  reigned,  the  Bishop  quietly  returned  to  the  old  cus- 
toms, and  died  two  years  after. 

Of  Anglesea  also  was  William  Glynn,  who  returned  from  the 
V'"ice-Chancellorship  of  Cambridge  to  preside  over  his  native  Dio- 
cese and  island.     A  Priest,  who,  like  many  of  his  brethren  before 
Ae  Reformation,  lived  in  unconsecrated  wedlock,  was  his  father; 
and  he  had  a  brother,  Geoffrey  Glynn,  Doctor  of  Laws,  who  built 
and  endowed  a  free  school  at  Bangor.     Bishop  Glynn  was  one  of 
the  first  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  was  Archdeacon  of  Anglesey, 
^Jaigaret  Professor  of  Divinity  till    1539,  and   then    Master   of 
leen's  College  ;  and  throughout,  had  the  character  of  an  able  and 
■13  excellent  scholar.     In  the  disputation  with  the  martyr  Prelates 
^"t  Oxford,  he  maintained  the  Papal  doctrine  without  passion  ;  and 
'fierwards,  "visiting  the  prison  of  Ridley,  who  had  esteemed  him  his 
ftnend,  he  craved  his  pardon  for  some  severity  of  language.  Doubt- 
»,  he  would  gladly  have  checked  the  hands  that  shed  the  blood 
the  saints ;  for  it  never  stained  the  northern  shores  of  Wales. 
[is  death  occurred  in  May,  1558,  a  few  months  before  the  close  of 
le  persecution. 

His  See  remained  vacant,  till  it  was  filled  by  a  Protestant.    One 
those  first  four  Prelates  whom  Parker  consecrated,  three  days 
Jr  his  own  consecration,  was  Rowland  Merrick,  a  native  of  An- 
S^^^^  who  had  been  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  and  was 
*^«w  made  Bishop,  like  his  predecessor,  of  tlie  region  of  his  birth, 
^^hile  he  was  a  Canon  of  St.  David's,  he  had  been  one  of  the  oji- 
l><ments  of  Bishop  Ferrar,  whose  eccentricities  not  unreasonably 
^3cited  a  resistance,  which,  after  his  martyrdom,  may  have  been 
*^membered  by  such  as  shared  his  faith,  with  painful  regret.     At 
One  time,  during  the  Episcopate  of  Merrick,  there  were  in  his  Dio- 
cese but  two  Clergymen  who  were  preachers  ;  so  silent  had  been 
the  Word  in  the  previous  days.    He  presided  about  five  years,  and 
^ied  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.     His  son.  Sir  Gilly  Merrick,  thirty- 
'ow  years  later,  lost  his  life  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
Nicholas  Robinson,  who  succeeded,  had  suffered  in  the  time  of 
-^Ury  for  the  gospel.     As  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth,  he  already 
*i^w  well  his  Diocese ;  and  sitting  in  that  character  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  1563,  he  had  voted  against  that  abrogation  of  ceremo- 
^  which  one  vote  more  would  have  carried.   He  appears  to  have 
*«n  a  distinguished  preacher ;  and  there  remains  from  his  pen  an 
***<wmt  of  the  reception  of  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  glad  occasion 
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of  her  visit,  in  1564,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  an  occasion 
which,  though  now  it  may  seem  slight,  good  men,  just  delivere4 
from  the  danger  of  the  flames,  regarded  with  devout  thanksgivings. 

After  the  death  of  Robinson,  Hugh  Bellot  received  consecratioi^ 
as  Bishop  of  Bangor,  at  the  same  time  with  Westphaling  of  Here- 
ford, and  Bickley  of  Cliichester.  It  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1586.  His  name  is  very  obscure  ;  but  he  presided  at  Ban- 
gor nine  years,  embracing  the  period  of  the  execution  of  Mary  of 
Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  was  transferred  to 
Chester. 

The  same  path  was  followed   by  his  more   eminent  successor, 
Richard  Yaughan,  who,  like  several  other  Bishops  of  Bangor,  was 
born  in  the  Diocese,  being  a  native  of  Caernarvonshire.     He  had 
been  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  become  Chaplain 
to  Bishop  Aylmer,  whose  epitaph  he  wrote ;  and  Examiner  to  the 
Lord  Keeper  Pickering,  for  the  disposal  of  benefices.    In  that  char- 
acter, he  had  acted  with  a  conscientious   and  unusual  strictness ; 
and  the  ill-prepared  Chaplain  of  a  nobleman  found  no  more  favor 
at  that  gate  of  promotion  than  the  unfriended  dunce.     While  yet 
young,  he,  like  his  patron  Aylmer,  and  like  many  men  of  prompt 
speech  and  bold  honesty,  was  sometimes  called  factious.     In  ripei 
age,  though  very  firm   in  duty,  he    knew  how  to   be  indulgen 
towards  the  errors  of  the  good.     A  cheerful  day  it  was  for  his  na 
tive  mountains,  when  he  entered  the  Episcopal  residence ;  ^^  a  co] 
pulent  man,"  says  Fuller,  ^^  but  spiritually  minded  ";  pleasant 
discourse,  especially  at  his  own  board ;  a  hater  of  all  connivan 
of  fraud,  so  that,  without  hesitation,  he  ascribed  the  cure  of  **  t 
King's  evil "  to  natural  causes  ;  a  man  of  a  pious  life,  and  ezcelh 
in  the  pulpit.     But  after  two  years  he   passed  to  Chester,  f 
towards  a  later  post  of  still  more  extensive  importance. 

The  next  Bishop,  Henry  Rowlands,  was  born  also  within 
Diocese,  and   was   educated    at    Oxford.      Along   the  vallej 
Bangor,  he  listened,  in  his  latter  days,  to  the  chime  of  four  1 
bells,  his  gift  to  his  Cathedral ;  and  since  his  death,  after  an  1 
copate  of  eighteen  years,  two  Fellowships  at  Jesus  College 
subsisted  by  his  endowment. 

On  the  same  day,  in  1616,  two  Prelates  of  practical  exce 
knelt  together  to  receive    the  imposition  of  consecrating  \ 
Arthur  Lake  and  Lewis  Bayly.     The  latter  was  a  Welshr 
the  county  of  Caermarthen,  who,  after  leaving  Exeter  Collej 
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ford,  had  become  Chaplain  to  Prince  Henry  and  to  King  James ; 
litd  held  a  parochial  charge  at  Evesham  ;  and  Iiad  been  Rector  of 
St  Matthew,  Friday  Street,  London".     At  Evesham,  he  preached 
a  saccession  of  sermons  which  were  afterwards  arranged  in  the 
fcnn  of  a  book,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Practice  of  Piety."    This 
book  became  in  Its  day  most  wonderfully  popular  and  useful ;  passed 
throngh  no  less  than  sixty  editions ;  and  was  translated  into  the 
Welsh,  the  French,  and  even  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  languages. 
Although  now  lost  from  all  but  antiquarian  libraries,  it  was  a  man- 
ual which  came  to  America  amongst  the  few  books  of  the  Puritan 
settler ;  from  which  Bunyan  early  received  an  impulse  towards  the 
Christian  pilgrimage  ;  which  men  of  pious  benevolence,  like  Gouge, 
ddigbted  to  circulate ;  and  which  shared  the  hostility  of  those  who 
opposed  the  "  Apology  of  Jewel,"  and  the  "  Book  of  Martyrs."  Its 
author  seems  to  have  been  a  mild,  active  and  conscientious  Bishop, 
who  ruled  his  own  household  well ;    and  of  four  sons,  brought  up 
three  to  be  Clergymen.     When  the  Elector  Palatine,  in  1619, 
contended  for  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  carried  with  him  the 
Protestant  sympathies  of  Britain,  but  not  the  policy  of  his  father- 
in-law  King  James,  Bishop  Bayly  was  sharply  re])roved  in  the 
cooncil-chamber,  by  the  royal  command,  for  praying  publicly  for 
the  Elector  and  Electress,  under  the  title  of  King  and  Queen. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  the  courage  to  state,  in  the  next  Par- 
liament, that  the  incorporations  of  eighteen  hos[)itals  were  at  that 
time  impeached ;   and  an  act  was  passed  for  the  confirmation  of 
these  charters,  in  the  face  of  grasping  and  corrupt  courtiers.     The  ^ 
Conrt  was,  of  course,  ill-satisfied  ;  and  a  month  after  the  adjourn- 
ment, he  was  committed  for  a  short  time  to  the  Fleet  Prison.     lie 
died  after  an  Episcopate  of  fifteen  years,  and  a  little  before  Arch- 
bishop Abbot.     While  the  youngest  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  Sub- 
dean  of  Wells,  became  a  Papist,  and  closed  his  days  in  Italy,  the 
eldest  was  the  father  of  a  line  of  Baronets,  who  intermarried  with 
the  house  of  Paget,  and  assuming  its  name,  and  inheriting  its  hon- 
ors, were  the  paternal  ancestors  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey. 

A  Welshman  also,  of  a  good  family  in  Denbighshire,  David 
Doulbnm,  was  the  next  in  succession,  lie  had  been  Kector  of 
Hackney;  and  was  fifly  years  old  at  his  consecration,  and  but 
fifty-one  at  his  death,  in  November,  1G3>J ;  too  soon  to  leave  me- 
morials. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  name  of  Edmund  Griffith,  which  discloses 
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a  Welsh  origin.     IJe  was  consecrated  on  the  sixth  of  Febma 
1637,  under  the  Primacy  of  "Laud,  and  died  three  years  after. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Anglesey,  William  R 
erts,  whose  name  bears  a  similar  testimony  to  his  nativity.  Ai 
holding  a  Fellowship  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  he  had  \h 
Subdean  of  Wells ;  and  by  a  discovery  of  some  church  goods  wh 
he  had  made,  had  acquired  a  claim  on  the  recommendation  of 
vigilant  Laud.  With  his  brethren,  he  joined  in  the  protest  agai 
the  acts  of  the  Long  Paliament,  and  was  placed  in  the  impea* 
ment ;  and,  passing  through  all  those  afflicting  times,  was  su 
moned  in  1642  as  a  delinquent,  and  suffered  in  1644  the  sequest 
tion  of  his  temporal  estate.  While  Archbishop  Williams  strugg 
to  hold  Conway  Castle,  he  lived  in  quietness,  though  in  depressic 
and  when  Cromwell  had  triumphed  over  all  resistance,  he  still  s 
vived  to  resume  his  seat  at  the  Restoration.  The  bells  of 
Cathedral  tolled  not  for  him  till  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Episcopate ;  the  longest  time  through  which  the  See  of  Banj 
has  been  occupied  by  any  Protestant  Prelate. 

Doctor  Price,  for  whom  the  vacant  See  was  designed,  died  1 
fore  he  could  receive  consecration.  It  was  therefore  given  by  1 
government  of  Charles  the  Second  to  Robert  Morgan,  Archdea( 
of  Merioneth.  The  civil  wars  found  him  a  Prebendary  of  Chesfe 
and  on  his  ejection,  he  displayed  loyalty  and  prudence  in  s 
taining  the  royal  interests  in  North  Wales.  These  services  w< 
remembered ;  and  he  became  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  survi^ 
seven  years,  honored  and  beloved. 

One  of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  was  again  selected  to  be  its  hes 
Humphrey  Lloyd,  the  son  of  a  Vicar  in  Denbighshire.  From  1 
Welsh  fraternity  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  he  was  advanced  *tc 
Fellowship  of  Oriel  College  ;  and,  as  an  eminent  tutor,  when  Chai 
the  First,  during  the  troubles,  met  his  Parliament  at  Oxford, 
became  known  to  Archbishop  Williams,  and  was  made  Chaplaic 
that  remarkable  Prelate.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  his  benefi 
and  held  some  other  promotions  ;  and  must  have  been  advaiM 
in  years  when  he  was  raised  to  his  Bishopric.  As  he  procured 
annexation,  by  act  of  Parliament,  of  some  preferments  to  his  S 
he  was  reckoned,  as  well  as  for  other  causes,  amongst  its  benef 
tors.  His  Episcopate  fell  in  troubled  days,  but  his  age  peril 
prevented  any  conspicuous  part ;  and  he  died  not  long  before 
time  when  James  the  Second  was  compelled  to  abandon,  with 
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crown,  his  hope  of  supplanting  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
/and. 

With  the  consent  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  before  liis  depri- 
vation, Humphrey  Humphries  received  consecration.     With  the 
other  Bishops  nominated  by  King  William,  he  had  doubtless  many 
trainable  qualifications  for  his  office ;  but,  as  a  writer,  is  chiefly  or 
only  known  through  some  additi(ms  which  his  diligence  appended  to 
tiae  great  academic  history  of  Anthony   Wood,  the  Oxford  anti- 
quary.    In  1701,  he  was  translated  to  Hereford. 

The  last  Bishop  who  was  consecrated  under  William  was  John 
dvans.     His  Episcopate  at  Bangor  coincided  almost  entirely  in 
clnration  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  for  in  1715,  he  accepted 
^x-anslation  to  the  See  of  Meath  in  Ireland.     His  vote  was  recorded 
inst  tlie  bill  which  was  promoted  by  the  High  C-hurch  party, 
preventing  occasional  conformity,  and  thus  depriving  Dissen- 
of  influence.     He  was  also  the  last  of  those  Bishops  of  Bangor 
ho  had  been  chosen,  in  part,  because  they  were  of  Welsh  descent 
^►^d  education.     This  circumstance,  as  was  reasonable,  appears  to 
djive  been  steadfastly  regarded  under  every  government,  till  that 
<^t  Walpole  merged  it,  with  even   higher  considerations,  in  that  of 
T>clitical  expediency.     It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Welsh  Ian- 
was  less  familiar  to  persons  of  the  higher  onlers  than  fbr- 
rly,  and  that  the  Welsh  Prelates  had  been  men  of  less  eminence 
ft>r  learning  and  general  ability  than  many  of  their  brethren.     But, 
if  the  Bishop  was  to  be  a  pastor  indeed,  he  should  have  been  one 
"^vho,  in  all  things,  could  share  the  natural  sympathies  of  his  charge, 
^nd  who  could  address  them  all  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and  the  vast 
g:rowth  of  dissent  in  Wales  attests  but  too  well  the  loss  which  the 
Church  sustained  through  the  withdrawal  of  such  supervision. 

So  it  happened  that  Bangor  never  saw  its  next  Prelate,  though 
ne  held  the  See  for  six  years,  and  gave  its  name  to  a  famous  con- 
troversy of  his  own.     This  was  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Hoadley. 
He  was  bom  in  Kent,  but  his  father  was  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Norwich.     At  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  he   became 
-^»    4e  rival  of  Sherlock,  his  future  antagonist  in  graver  affairs.    From 
^1    Us  Fellowship  he  passed  to  the  life  of  a  London  clergyman,  be- 
,.^1    ing  Lecturer  of  St.  Mildred's  in   the  Poultry,  and  Rector  of  St. 
-!>*/    ^^r-le-Poor,  Broad  Street.    He  was  never  an  attractive  preacher ; 
'jf    tndhis  own  statement  was  that  he  preached  down  his  Lecture- 
•Up  to  thirty  pounds  a  year.     But  the  excess  of  Atterbury  kindled 
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in  him  an  early  spirit  of  opposition ;  and  thrice  he  assailed 
eloquent  partisan  of  High. Church  theories  ;  and  ventured  also 
jections  to  publications  of  Blackhall,  and  even  of  Fleetwood, 
twenty-six,  he  wrote  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Conformity ;  \ 
from  that  time,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  candid,  acute,  and  lean 
controversialist,  urged,  to  the  utmost,  the  doctrines  of  civil  freed 
and  religious  toleration.  Boldly  he  taught,  in  the  face  of  a  torr 
of  hostility,  the  two  principles,  that,  politically,  the  duty  of  s 
mission  to  the  magistrate  was  limited  by  the  right  to  good  gove 
ment ;  and  that,  in  Religion,  sincerity  is  acceptable  to  God,  \ 
should  be  sufficient  with  men.  He  spoke,  besides,  so  much  anc 
directly  of  errors  of  a  large  body  of  the  Clergy,  that,  as  he 
pressed  it,  "  fury  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  him."  The  Ci 
mons,  by  a  special  vote,  recommended  him  to  the  Queen 
preferment,  as  one  who  had  done  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  c 
and  religious  liberty  ;  but  they  probably  expected  nothing;  a 
till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  his  only  advan 
ment  came  from  a  private  person,  —  Mrs.  Howland,  who  had  ne 
seen  him,  but,  being  allied  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  presented  1 
to  the  rich  living  of  Streatham  in  Surrey.  The  indiscrimin 
abuse  of  later  days,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  has  named  him  a  mit 
Dissenter  and  a  Socinian  ;  but  the  praise  of  Burnet,  who  esteen 
him  ^^a  pious  and  judicious  divine,"  may  at  least  be  balan 
against  the  prejudices  of  Leslie,  Low,  and  the  other  Nonjurors, 
is  probably  true  that  his  mind,  dry,  logical,  and  confident,  reve 
too  little  the  more  mysterious  themes  of  religion  ;  and  that  chi 
ful,  facetious,  and,  in  the  end,  prosperous,  he  had  an  aspect 
worldliness,  and  even  violated  the  limits  of  Ecclesiastical  decon 
When,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  he  was  invested  by  the  W 
ministry  of  George  the  First  with  the  Episcopate  of  Bangor,  d 
ger  from  an  exasperated  populace  was  pleaded  as  his  wretched 
cuse  for  the  complete  breach  of  all  the  vows  of  his  office,  by  ui 
terrupted  absence  from  his  Diocese.  He  could  even  employ 
pen  in  composing  a  hasty  prologue  for  a  play,  to  be  performed 
Blenheim  House  before  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
declining  health.  His  "  Preservative  against  the  Principles  \ 
Practices  of  the  Nonjurors,"  published  in  1716,  was  followed  b 
sermon,  in  1717,  on  '*  The  Nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church 
Christ ;  "  whicli,  repeating  the  saftie  doctrine,  was  the  occasion 
what  was  called  the  Bangorian  controversy.     Headstrong  ai 
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reasoner,  though  in  his  feelings  coldly  calm,  he  was  accused  of  de- 
nying all  anthority  in  the  Church  or  Ministry,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  the  State  to  sustain  or  promote  religion  by  civil  sanctions.  He 
"VIS  answered  by  Snape,  Sherlock,  Hare,  Potter ;  he  found  de- 
lenders  in  Balguy  and  Pyle ;  but  his  own  active  mind  was  his 
chief  strength.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  represented 
lis  offensive  positions  ;  but  before  their  representation  could  be 
Iffooght  to  the  Upper  House,  the  royal  authority  inteqmsed,  and 
prorogued  the  Convocation,  which  has  never  since  been  permitted 
to  enter  on  any  important  business.  Thus,  the  discussion  was 
confined  to  the  press  ;  and  there  it  was  still  warm,  when,  in  1721, 
Bishop  Hoadley  was  transferred  to  Hereford.  The  Diocese  of 
Bangor  could  have  no  cause  to  mourn  that  a  distinguished  con- 
troversialist in  London  derived  his  title  thenceforth  from  another 
spot;  for  its  connection  with  him  had  been  little  more  than  this. 

Bishop  Richard  Reynolds  was  two  years  at  Bangor,  before  his 
tnnslation  to  Lincoln,  where  he  lived  twenty  years  longer.  Dur- 
ing his  short  Episcopate  in  Wales,  he  published  a  "  Charge  to  the 
Clergj' ;  "  and  he  appears  to  have  been  an  animated  and  earnest 
teacher. 

The  next  Bishop  was  William  Baker,  Warden  of  Wadhani 
College,  Oxford.  He  remained  four  years,  and  was  then  removed 
to  Norwich,  giving  place  to  a  name  of  far  wider  reputation. 

Hoadley  and  Thomas  Sherlock  were  together  at  Catharine  Hall ; 
and  in  due  time,  the  younger  succeeded  the  elder  in  two  Sees,  and 
both  at  length  died  in  the  same  year,  chief  pastors  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  metropolis.  Sherlock  was  the  son  of  the 
eminent  Dean  of  St.  Piiul's,  whose  writings  are  well  known  and 
prized,  but  whose  name  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  bv  that 
of  his  son.  That  son  was  in  his  youth  studious,  bold,  and  active  ; 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-six,  his  father  resigned 
in  his  favor  the  Mastership  of  the  Temj)le  —  an  office  which  was  held 
Wthe  two  for  seventy  years.  He  was  also,  at  one  i)eriod,  blaster 
tf  his  College,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  so  much  the  soul  of  Cani- 
kridge,  that  Bentley  called  him  "  Cardinal  Alberoni."  In  the 
Civil,  canon,  and  common  law  he  was  well  versed  ;  but  he  partic- 
iilarly  delighted  in  comparing  Scripture  with  Scrij)ture,  and  illus- 
^ting  the  writings  of  the  Ajwstles.  These  masculine,  lucid,  and 
sometimes,  though  too  seldom,  moving  sermons,  which  have  so 
'"gh  a  place  in  the  sacred  literature  of  England,  were  preached 
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under  the  venerable  and  beautiful  arches  of  the  Temple  Chnrcn, 
to  a  congregation  of  lawyers.  In  1716,  he  was  made  Dean  of 
Chichester ;  and  in  the  three  following  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  opposition  to  Bishop  Hoadley,  in  reply  to  whom,  and  in  de- 
fense of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  he  published  five  pam- 
phlets. But  Sherlock,  in  his  old  age,  it  is  said,  remembered  this 
controversy  with  no  pleasure,  and  would  not  collect  his  tracts  for 
republication.  His  book  on  the  "  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  " 
appeared  in  1725  ;  and  in  1729,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  Episco- 
pate, the  "  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.^ 
It  was  his  custom  to  preach  at  the  Temple  in  term-time,  and  to 
make  his  Diocesan  visits  in  the  vacations.  His  voice  was  un- 
melodious,  his  utterance  naturally  thick,  his  appearance  ungracious, 
and  his  manner  unfortunate ;  yet  in  the  pulpit  his  energetic  de- 
livery commanded  the  attention  which  his  words  held  fast ;  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  spoke  more  often  on  secular 
subjects  than  his  character,  and  his  strong  feeling  of  Episcopal 
propriety  would  have  promised,  he  won  the  ear  of  the  assembly 
by  his  judgment  and  solidity  in  debate.  He  was  married  to 
Judith  Fountaine,  sister  of  a  gentleman  of  Melton,  but  was  child- 
less. On  the  translation  of  Hoadley  from  Salisbury  to  Winchester, 
in  1784,  Sherlock,  who  was  much  with  the  intelligent  Queen 
Caroline,  and  whose  talents  and  worth  were  attended  by  the 
deep  respect  of  the  Clergy,  succeeded  him  at  Salisbury.  So  it 
has  often  happened  in  the  Church  of  England,  whose  doctrine  re- 
mained unchanged  through  the  operations  of  its  spiritual  rulers. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Charles  Cecil,  was  transferred  to  Ban- 
gor ;  the  first  instance  of  a  translation  to  this  See  since  the  Re- 
formation. He  presided  there  somewhat  more  than  two  years,  and 
died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1737,  of  gout,  which  had  reached 
the  vital  organs. 

One  of  the  most  popular  preachers  at  that  time  was  the  Dean  of 
Rochester,  Thomas  Herring.  He  was  now  forty-four  years  old, 
and  was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Walsoken  in  Norfolk.  His  educa- 
tion was  at  Wisbeach  School  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  officiated  as  a 
Curate  for  some  time  at  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge.  Bishop 
Fleetwood  made  him  his  Chaplain,  and  said,  eminent  as  he  him- 
self was  in  the  pulpit,  that,  when  Mr.  Herring  was  accustomed  to 
preach  before  him  in  Ely  Chapel,  he  never  heard  a  sermon  firom 
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him,  of  which  he  should  not  have  been  proud  to  be  the  author. 
From  Bishop  Fleetwood  he  received  the  benefices  of  Rettingdon 
and  Barlev,  and  from  the  King,  whom,  as  Chaplain,  he  afterwards 
accompanied  to  Cambridge,  the  offer  of  the  Rectorship  of  Allhal- 
lows,  London ;  but  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were  a  more 
appropriate  audience  for  a  speaker  of  so  much  refinement  of  style, 
and  he  accepted  their  appointment.  It  marks  the  low  tone  of  the 
times,  that  when  he  alluded  in  a  sermon,  with  just  condemnation, 
to  the  immoralities  of  the  '*  Beggar's  Opera  "  of  Gay,  clamor  was 
stirred  up,  and  he' had  the  honor  of  being  attacked  by  Dean  Swift 
in  one  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  Sir  William  Clay- 
ton presented  him  in  1731,  to  the  Rectorship  of  Blecliingly  in 
Surry  ;  and,  having  thus  been  born  under  the  roof  of  an  affluent 
clergyman,  and  having  held  one  rich  benefice  after  another,  he  re- 
ceived, in  1732,  the  Deanery  of  Rochester,  which  he  continued  to 
bold  after  his  promotion  to  a  Bishopric.  But  he  never  solicited 
the  steps  of  elevation  which  he  obtained  with  general  approval. 
Courteous  and  obliging  in  his  manners,  of  an  imaffected  and 
felicitous  delivery,  without  relish  for  metaphysical  studies,  but 
adorned  with  a  graceful  and  classical  taste,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
arouse  a  slumbering  age,  but  he  bore  himself  meekly  in  high  sta- 
tions. His  principles  were  moderate  in  all  respects,  and  he  thought, 
as  he  expressed  it,  that  the  High  Church  fire,  though  it  slept,  was 
covered  by  their  embers.  Visiting  his  mountainous  Diocese,  in 
1739,  on  horseback,  he  described  its  picturesque  scenery  in  his 
letters,  with  the  fancy  of  a  poet  and  with  devout  feeling.  But, 
after  five  years,  he  was  called,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Black- 
burn, to  the  Metropolitan  dignity  of  the  North. 

A  college  associate  of  the  same  age  followed  him,  step  by  step, 
in  his  three  successive  Sees,  Bangor,  York,  and  Canterbury.  This 
was  Matthew  Hutton,  who  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the 
&mily  of  the  former  Archbishop,  Matthew  Hutton,  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  The  second  Primate  of  those  names  was  bom  in  York- 
shire, near  Richmond  ;  and,  after  being  at  Jesus  College,  became 
a  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  married  Mary  Latman,  a  lady  of  Petworth,  where  that 
nobleman  had  a  seat.  From  the  patronage  of  that  family,  he  re- 
ceived the  living  of  Trowbridge,  afterwards  held  by  the  poet 
Crabbe ;  and,  having  accompanied  George  the  Second,  in  1736, 
to  Hanover  as  bis  Chaplain,  became,  on  his  return,  a  Canon  of 
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Windsor.  When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  1748,  he  coi 
tinned  to  hold  a  Prebend  of  York,  two  benefices  in  Anglesea  ai 
Denbighshire,  and  the  Rectorship  of  Spofforth  ;  till,  after  four  yeai 
he  followed  his  predecessor  to  York.  A  man  who  attained  the  ve^ 
highest  stations  in  the  English  Church  left  no  trace  of  his  charact« 
or  powers  upon  its  history ;  but  he  is  described  as  attracting  ^ 
notice  of  the  great  and  the  regard  of  his  Sovereign  by  well-digest 
learning,  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  a  clear  understanding^, 
tenacious  memory,  and  a  constant  but  very  de(\orous  cheerfulnc 

A  more  eminent  name  is- that  of  Zachary  Pearce,  at  whose  c^ 
secration  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Jortin.  Bishop  Pearce  iw 
the  son  of  a  ^vealthy  distiller,  in  St.  Giles',  who  was  still  living 
and  he  had  received  a  large  fortune  by  his  marriage  to  the  daag, 
ter  of  Mr.  Adams,  another  London  distiller.  From  Westminsti 
School  he  had  proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  wher 
he  attained  a  Fellowship.  On  being  ordained,  he  found  a  liben 
patron  in  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  gavi 
him  the  benefice  of  Stapleford  Abbott  in  Essex.  His  early  di- 
tinction  was  in  the  character  of  a  classical  scholar ;  for,  he  pub- 
lished editions  of  *'  Cicero  de  Officiis,"  and  of  Longinus ;  he  wrote 
a  masterly  criticism  on  Bentley's  Milton,  and  on  the  text  of  Milton  j 
and  a  few  of  his  lighter  compositions  appeared  in  the  "  Spectator," 
and  the  "  Guardian."  But  he  also  published  a  reply  to  the  un- 
believing Woolston ;  and  he  defended  Waterland  against  Middle 
ton  ;  whom,  clergyman  as  he  was,  he  regarded  and  treated  as  an 
infidel  in  disguise.  His  greatest  service  to  Theology  was  his  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament ;  a  wofk 
of  consummate  judgment.  From  1725,  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Martins 
in  the  Fields  ;  and  he  preached  at  the  consecration  of  the  stately 
Church  of  that  great  Metropolitan  Parish.  His  voice  was  too 
feeble  to  allow  liim  to  become  a  distinguished  preacher ;  but  hw 
conscientious  activity,  and  marked  discretion  placed  him  amongst 
the  most  useful  of  the  prominent  Divines  of  his  day.  For  tiro 
years  he  was  Dean  of  Rochester ;  for  nine.  Dean  of  Winchester ; 
and  now  with  reluctance  he  accepted  a  Bishopric.  Tall,  and  of « 
benign  aspect,  he  knelt  for  ordination  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  wit* 
the  prospect  of  an  honorable  and  beneficent  age,  a  prospect  whid 
was  fulfilled;  but  he  remained  at  Bangor  but  eight  years;  an< 
then,  still  with  reluctance,  was  transferred  to  Rochester. 

At  thirty-five,  borne  on  by  family  influence,  John  Egerton,  sor 
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of  the  former  Bishop  E^erton  of  Hereford,  son-in-law  of  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  and  a  near  kinsman   of  the  Duke  of  Bridfrewater,  was 
raised,  in  1756,  to  the  mitre.     From  Eton  to  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Rectorship   of  Ross  in  the   Diocese,  and  gift  of  his 
fathers,  to  a  Prebend,  and  to  the  Deanery  of  Hereford,  his  path 
liad  been  open  and  easy.     He  held  his  benefice,  and  his  Prebend 
with  his  See  ;  and  at  Ross,  where,  while  yet  a  Parish  minister,  he 
had  been  very  exemplary  and  contented,  he  was  a  friend,  bi»nefac- 
tor,  and  almost  a  father,  to  his  people.    His  frame  was  elegant  and 
strong,  his  countenance  animated  and  ingenuous,  his  manners  kind 
and  polished  ;    he  was  active,  good-tempered,  vivacious,  self-pos- 
aeflsed;  firm  in  his  duties,  and  accustomed  to  recommend  nothing 
to  his  clergy  whioh  he  did  not  ])ractice  in  his  life  and  approve  in 
his  closet.     Such  is  the  description  of  contemporary  eulogy ;  and 
while  Seeker,  Butler,  and  Benson  had  been  his  friends,  his  adver- 
laries  firamed  no  more  bitter  charge  than  those  of  courtliness,  nar- 
rowness, and  the  absence  of  mental  vigor.     He  was  twelve  years  in 
this  See,  through  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  on  to  the  year  1768, 
when  he  succeeded  Archbishop  Cornwallis  in  that  of  Lichfield. 

Then,  for  five  years,  Bishop  John  Ewer,  who  was  translated 
from  LlandaflT,  presided  at  Bangor.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1774,  a  painful  illness,  which  had  continued  for  several 
months,  brought  him  to  the. grave. 

From  an  humble  origin  to  the  highest  responsibility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  John  Moore,  arose,  by  the  aid  of  one  powerful  patron, 
nd  of  his  own  amiable  and  estimable  qualities.     His  father,  a  gla- 
oer  of  Gloucester,  was  unable  to  sustain  him  at  (Jxford,  where  he 
obtained  some  place  in  Pembroke  College,  ap|)lied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, and  became  a  Student  of  Christ  Church.     The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  sought  a  Tutor  for  his  son  ;  Moore  became  an  inmate 
tf  the  family  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke,  acted,  under  cir- 
comstances  of  difficulty,  with  so  much  honorable  and  conscientious 
Wicacy,  that  his  pupil  presented  him  with  a  handsome  annuity, 
wd  obtained  for  him  preferment.     He*  was  a  Canon   of  Christ 
CImrch  and  a  Prebendaiy  of  Durham  ;  and  in  1771,  was  made 
^an  of  Canterbury,  and  now   Bishop  of  Bangor,  where  he  re- 
,  mained  from  the  age  of  forty-two  to  that  of  fifty-one.     By  his  first 
marriage,  he  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  James  Wright,  Min- 
uter at  Vienna ;  by  his  second,  of  Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Hen- 
Icy.   Bishop  Moore  was  an  esteemed  preacher,  and  a  conscientious 
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oflBcer  of  the  Church ;  and  when  he  preached,  in  1782,  before  th 
Propagation  Society,  he  spoke  of  slavery  with  just  horror,  and  < 
the  duties  of  masters  with  zealous  solemnity.  In  the  followin, 
year,  he  was  summoned  to  the  Primacy, 

Bishop  John  Warren  was  then  transferred  from  St.  Davids.  H 
nobly  repaired  the  Cathedral,  and  kept  for  five  months  in  each  yea 
a  seat  of  hospitality,  where  the  Clergy  were  entertained  with  plen 
teous  elegance,  and  the  sound  of  the  harp  of  Wales  was  heard  i 
the  summer  evenings.  It  is  noted  of  him,  that  he  gave  attentioi 
to  the  welfare  of  humble  curates,  and  that  most  of  the  benefice 
at  his  disposal,  which  were  numerous,  were  bestowed  on  WeU 
men.  In  Parliament,  he  spoke  rather  often,  and  disclosed  son 
interest  in  legal  questions.  His  legal  propensities  were  more  d5 
agreebly  called  into  action,  in  a  dispute  with  his  Registi'ar.  \z 
sent,  on  that  occasion,  for  the  key  of  the  office ;  and  on  the  refbs 
of  the  Registrar  to  deliver  it,  ordered  that  the  lock  should  be  ■ 
moved,  and  a  new  one  substituted,  the  key  of  which  was  in  B 
possession.  The  Registrar,  armed  with  pistols,  broke  open  t- 
office;  and  the  Bishop,  going  to  him  with  several  clergyme 
showed  some  anger,  but  withdrew.  It  was  mortifying  that 
was  indicted  at  Shrewsbury  for  an  assault,  riot,  and  rout  in  tfaa 
endeavoring  to  eject  his  officer ;  and  although  he  was  acquittc 
yet  the  Judge  seemed  to  blame  him  for  mistaking  the  title  of  tz. 
Registrar,  and  for  employing  force.  He  gave  the  Deanery 
Bangor  to  his  nephew,  who  seems  to  have  been  his  nearest  re 
resentative ;  and  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  January,  180 
leaving  a  See,  the  pecuniary  emoluments  of  which  had  much  ri^- 
within  a  century,  so  that  it  was  now  one  of  the  wealthiest. 

Thus  it  was,  that  while,  two  centuries  before,  Bellot  and  Vang 
an  had  been  successively  translated  from  Bangor  to  Chester,  fc 
process  was  now  reversed.  The  See  of  Chester  was  now  by  - 
the  more  laborious,  and  the  less  lucrative  ;  and  it  is  most  pain  * 
to  think  how  much  it  had  passed  into  a  maxim  to  study  conside'a 
tions  like  these,  when  Bishoprics  were  offered  and  accepts 
Bishop  William  Cleaves  now  made  this  exchange ;  and  in  18C 
accepted  the  still  richer  See  of  St.  Asaph.  While  he  was  at  B» 
gor,  he  preached,  in  1802,  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  sc 
mon  of  some  celebrity,  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles ;  maintain!  i 
that  they  were  not  articles  of  peace,  nor  ambiguous,  but  limit- 
and  moderated  in  their  statements,  because  designed  to  anite  i 
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who  apieed  in  the  necessity  of  the  Reformation.     It  was  through 

Aim  that,  in  1805,  the  Welsh  Clergy  applied  to  the  Christian 

Knowledge  Society  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  after 

the  want  of  it  had  suggested  the  great  design  of  the   British  and 

Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Bishop  John   Randolph  was   translated   in  1806  from  Oxford 
Bangor,  and  in   1809  from  Bangor  to  London.     Within  that 
tort  space,  he  censured,  in  a  charge,  with  his  accustomed  vigor 
d  even  with   vehemence,  a  class  of  clergymen,  known  under 
name  of  "  evangelical,"  whom,  throughout  his  Episcopate,  he 
labored  to  repress. 

From  Chester,  came  also  Bishop  Henry  William  Slajendie,  who 
•nrvived  twenty-one  years,  and  died  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
fi^e.  He  added  manv  decorations  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the 
decline  of  his  life,  he  lost  two  sons ;  and  he  died  at  the  house  of 
another,  a  clergyman  near  Lichfield.  He  held  till  the  last  the 
0|Mnion8  of  Greorge  the  Third  ;  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  his  vote 
sfcgainst  the  bill  for  Roman  Catholic  relief. 

On  this  vacancy.  Bishop  Christopher  Bethell,  who  had  just  been 
removed  from  the  See  of  Gloucester  to  that  of  Exeter,  received,  in 
preference  to  Exeter,  that  of  Bangor.     He  could  say,  in  1833,  that 
tiere  resided  not  in  his  Diocese  one  beneficed  clergyman  who  could 
not  speak  Welsh ;  and,  as  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  benefices 
"Were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop,  this  circumstance  indicates,  in 
several  preceding  Prelates,  a  conscientious  fidelity  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  their  charge.     In  the  Cathedral,  besides  its  own  ap- 
propriate services,  the  Worship  of  a  congregation  is  also  offered  in 
their  anc^tral  language.     The  generous  regard  of  Bishop  Bethell 
for  that  laborious  class  of  ministers  by  whom  many  of  the  Welsh 
I^irishes  were  served,  was  shown  by  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Society  within   the  Diocese  of  Bangor  for  the  aid  of  the 
finiflies  of  deceased  Clergymen.     His  position  in  Theology  com- 
"■^ded  reverence  ;  but  in  the  great  discussions  of  the  time  his 
Clergy  were  probably  but  little  involved,  and  he  forbore  any  sus- 
poous  action. 
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Art.  III.  — ecclesiastical  TRIALS  OF   PRIESTS  AND 

DEACONS. 

In  the  Primitive  Church,  and  for  a  long  time  after  that  name 
had  ceased  to  be  strictly  applicable,  the  discipline  of  the  Church- 
was  administered  upon  the  true  principles  of  paternal  government. 
This  was  practicable,  because  the  Dioceses  were  then  small,  the- 
relation  between  the  Bishops  and  their  Clergy  intimate,  and  in 
•worldly  matters,  all  were  upon  one  very  humble  level.     There 
were  no  formal  Ecclesiastical  Trials,  and  no  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
The  Bishop  of  each  Diocese  admonished,  suspended,  or  deposed  hit 
Clergy  as  he  thought  fit.   But  parental  government  was  a  fact,  and  • 
the  Bishop  did  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  Clergy.     Tet^ 
even  then,  the  decision  of  the  Bishop  was  not  final,  but  might  be 
revised  in  the  Provincial  Synod,  which  met  regularly  twice  a  year. 

When,  under  Constantine,  the  State  began  to  interfere  in 
Church  affiurs,  a  great  change  took  place.  About  the  same  time, 
and  partly,  though  not  altogether,  in  consequence  of  tliat  interfei^ . 
ence,  party  spirit  entered  into  the  Church.  Its  great  manifestation 
was  in  what  have  been  called  the  trials  of  Bishops.  These  coold 
scarcely  be  called  trials.  Their  nearest  analogy  was  to  the 
expulsion  of  members  of  deliberative  bodies.  In  that  case,  ex- 
pediency is  the  resulting  idea,  and  there  is  little  of  cither  the  form, 
or  spirit  of  a  judicial  proceeding.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the 
paternal  government  of  Dioceses  became  impossible.  The'BishopSt 
at  least  the  more  eminent  of  them,  were  at  once  partisans  and  can- 
didates for  court  favor.  The  bond  of  love  between  them  and  their 
Clergy  was  weakened,  and  the  moral  characters  of  the  Bishope 
lowered.  In  the  West,  there  were  other  causes  at  work.  The  : 
large  size  of  the  Dioceses,  the  rising  of  a  Parochial  Clergy,  and 
the  introduction  of  lay  patronage,  all  tended  to  a  separation  be- 
tween the  Bishops  and  the  Presbyters.  The  Bishop  of.  Rome,  and 
many  other  great  Bishops,  became  temporal  Princes.  The  second 
class  of  Bishops  became  great  Lords.  Others  were  Courtiers  or 
Statesmen,  or  temporal  Judges  ;  some  were  even  Soldiers. 

Thus  Ecclesiastical  Courts  became  a  necessity,  as  the  only  possi- 
ble mode  of  enforcing  discipline.     The  Bishops  had  neither  time. 
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nor  inclination  for  the  paternal  supervision  of  the  Clergy,  and  had 
lost  all  personal  interest  in  men,  whom  they  did  not  personally 
know.  The  Clergy  were,  not  without  reason,  distrustful  of  such 
Bishops.  Both  parties  were  desirous  of  a  change.  The  Clergy 
wanted  a  more  formal,  and  judicial  mode  of  proceeding.  The 
Bishops  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  labor  involved  in  the  old  mode. 
The  Papal  power  had  grown  up,  and  the  Popes  were  very  willing 
to  abridge  the  power  of  all  Bishops  but  themselves,  and  so  were 
very  willing  that  the  Clergy  should  be  tried  before  delegated  judges, 
in  order  that  the  cases  might  be  brought  by  appeal  before  them. 

All  parties  were  desirous  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  such 
Courts  were  instituted ;  there  was  an  end  to  the  pretense,  as  well 
as  to  the  reality,  of  paternal  government.  The  delegated  judges 
would  decide  only  according  to  Law,  and  a  system  of  Canon  Law 
grew  up  as  formal,  as  technical  and  as  unbending  as  the  temporal 
Law.  This  afforded  the  Clergy  protection  against  the  Bishops  ;  but 
in  time  that  protection  became  distastei'ul  to  the  l'o]>es.  When  the 
Bishops  of  Western  Europe  had  become  the  Bishops  of  the  Uoman 
Obedience,  they  were  allowed  to  suspend  the  Clergy  at  their 
pleasure.  The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  were  too  cumbrous,  and  too 
expensive  a  protection  to  be  of  use  to  the  Priests.  The  conse- 
quences are  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  France  and  Italy,  where  a 
Bishop  has  the  power,  not  unfrequently  exercised,  of  bringing  a 
Priest  to  beggary  by  a  word  of  his  mouth,  reduced  to  writing  by  an 
oiBScial  dependent.  In  England,  the  country  of  Law,  the  wiiole 
Ecclesiastical  Discipline  is  committed  to  Courts  held  by  lay  judges. 
Besides  other  evils,  these  are  the  most  expensive  Courts  in  the 
world,  and'the  Bishops  are  favored  with  permission  to  act  as  public 
prosecutors  at  their  own  private  expense.  There  are,  therefore, 
▼ery  few  proceedings,  and  almost  no  discij^line.  The  proceedings 
are  generally  commenced  in  order  to  settle  some  party  question. 
The  question  is  seldom  settled  short  of  the  lay  Court  of  final  ap- 
peal, which  cannot  settle  it  in  the  mind  of  the  Church. 

In  this  country,  our  fathers  had  no  choice,  but  between  abandon- 
ing an  idea  of  enforcing  disci])line,  and  adopting  some  judicial 
system.  The  paternal  system  was  out  of  the  question.  Neither 
the  Clergy  nor  the  people  were  accustomed  to  it,  or  would  under- 
stand it.  It  was  contrary  to  all  their  notions  of  Law  and  Liberty. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  Courts,  and  Trials.  The  Constitutional 
Conventions,  as  they  may  be  called,  which  organized  the  National 
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Church,  did  not  think  themselves  competent  to  devise  a  schen 
They  were  right.  They  had  not  sufficient  experience,  and  act 
wisely  in  committing  the  matter  to  the  Diocesan  Conventions,  w 
could,  with  less  hazard,  institute  a  series  of  experiments.  It  w 
only  by  experiments,  that  the  requisite  knowledge  for  framing  a  go 
system  could  be  obtained.  It  was  discovered,  though  not  very  soc 
that  this  course  was  unchurchly  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  trials 
Bishops.  The  General  Convention,  having  obtained  authority  \ 
the  purpose,  instituted,  itself,  a  series  of  experiments  upon  tb 
subject.  After  several  failures,  a  system  was  enacted,  which  h 
not  yet  been  tried.  Its  existence  has,  however,  stopped  the  flo 
of  accusations  against  Bishops,  which  reminded  one  of  the  days 
Constantius  II. 

The  trials  of  Priests  and  Deacons  are  still  regulated   by  tl 
Diocesan  Conventions,  which  have  invented  a  great  variety 
Courts.     The  Canons  providing  for  these  Court  all  embody  a  fe 
ideas,  which  rest  upon  the  same  principles,  and  are  probably  i 
sound ;  though  the  provisions  differ  very  much  as  to  the  detai 
The  notion  of  paternal  discipline  is  everywhere  rejected.     T 
authority  of  administering  discipline  is  everywhere  attributed 
the  Bishop ;  but  he  is  everywhere  prohibited  from  exercising 
unless  with  the  ad\'ice  of  a  Court  or  Council  of  Presbyters,  w 
are  to  ascertain  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  fix  upon  a  sentence 
be  passed  upon  him,  the  severity  of  which  the  Bishop  may  mitiga. 
but  cannot  exceed.     It  is  composed  of  Clergymen,  whose  fell<^ 
feeling  for  the  accused,  unless  when  overborne  by  violent  pai 
prejudice,  will  always  make  them  favorable  to  him,  so  that  there 
no  great  danger  of  over-severity.     The  same  cause  operates 
producing  a  favorable  construction  of  his  actions,  and  ought  to  pi 
duce  a  construction  of  the  Law  favorable  to  him,  as  it  probal 
generally  does.     There  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  in  the  Court  a  pom 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  pardoning  power ;   but,  perhaps,  t 
want  is  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  power  of  reducing  • 
sentence  to  the  nominal  one  of  admonition. 

The  intention  of  the  present  writer  is  to  throw  out  a  few  id" 
upon  the  proper  constitution  of  these  Courts,  or  as  they  mig" 
perhaps,  better  be  called.  Councils  of  Presbyters;  for  they  m 
really  Councils  to  inform  the  consciences  of  the  Bishops.  E 
that  they  may  be  able  to  do  this  properly,  they  must  first  infi>3 
their  own,  by  inquiring  into  the  facts,  and  law  of  the  case.     Tl 
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inquiry  may  be  best  conducted  in  a  forensic  form.    The  distinction 

between  fact  and  law  is  apparently  very  ])lain,  and  it  is  so  in  ex- 

'treme  cases;  but  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved,  that,  in  prac- 

^ce,  it  is  often  difficult,  sometimes  im])ossible,  to  draw  the  h'ne. 

he  difficulty  arises  from  this,  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  wliich 

used  in  the  description  of  a  fact  is  often  a  question  of  law.     The 

ecessity  for  drawing  a  line  grows  out  of  the  rule  of  the  Common 

w,  which  refers  the  decision  of  the  two  classes  of  questions  to 

different  tribunals.     The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  is  so  great, 

tliat  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  get  rid  of  the  division,  so  to 

speak,  of  jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  no  such  division  is  to  be  introduced 
into  our  Ecclesiastical  Law.  There  is  an  unanimous  opinion, 
thtt  there  shall  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  petty  jury.  Whether 
there  shall  be  anything  which  shall  represent  a  grand  jury,  is 
Another  question,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  there 
should,  although  some  of  the  attempts  at  providing  it  have  not 
teen  very  successful. 

The  leading  idea  of  a  grand  jury  is,  that  of  a  body  of  men,  who 
shall  stand  between  the  accused,  and  the  accuser  for  the  protecti(m 
of  the  accused.  It  would  seem  that,  the  reasons  for  such  protec- 
tion are  at  least  as  strong  in  Ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  cases ;  more- 
OTer,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  such  a  bodv  in  order  to 
protect  the  Church  from  the  manifold  inconveniences  involved  in 
the  assembling  of  a  Court,  Civil  Courts  assemble  at  stated 
periods,  and  always  find  business :  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  only 
susembled  upon  special  occasions,  and  for  special  purposes. 

A  grand  jury  is  a  body  of  men  selected  by  a  public  officer  for 
tlie  discharge  of  certain  duty  in  connection  with  all  the  cases 
"•vhich  may  be  brought  before  them.  They  assemble  at  stated 
periods,  at  each  of  which  all  the  members  are  changed ;  but  they 
*ie always  in  theory,  and  in  practice  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
chosen  without  reference  to  any  particular  case.     Their  delibera- 

« 

^ons  are  private. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Church  cannot  imitate  this  institution  except 
^11  the  matter  of  private  sessions,  and  in  that  it  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation.   Ecclesiastical  offenses  do  not  occur  very  frequently,  but 
\    wt  that,  and  for  other  reasons  they  generally  become  matters  of 


^_     .    »  and  scandal,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  keep  the  pro- 
-    1    Cfeedings  as  secret  as  possible.     It  would,  however,  not  be  possible 
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to  keep  up  a  succession  of  Ecclesiastical  grand  juries,  for  which  the 
would  at  least  nine  times  in  ten  be  no  business.  When,  once 
ten  or  twelve  years,  a  case  occurred,  the  men  who  were  to  a 
upon  it,  would  perhaps  be  chosen  with  reference  to  their  opinio 
in  matters  connected  with  it,  and  if  they  were  not,  it  is  almc 
certain  that  it  would  be  said  that  they  were. 

The  object  of  interposing  a  body  of  men  between  an  accuai 
Clergyman  and  a  trial,  is  to  protect  him  from  party  violence  ai 
individual  malice.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  such 
body.  How  can  it  be  formed  ?  Is  it  to  be  selected  for  the  occ 
sion  ?  By  whom  ?  By  the  Bishop  ?  That  could  not  be  satisfa 
tory  to  both  parties  in  party  cases.  Could  any  person  be  foa~ 
who  would  be  so  ?  There  is  no  other  person  to  whom  it  can 
intrusted. 

In  some  Dioceses  there  is  a  provision,  that  a  certain  small  numi 
of  Presbyters  may  form  themselves  into  a  presenting  body ;  V 
will  it  be  a  protecting  body  ?  In  a  party  case  the  requisite  nc» 
ber  of  party  zealots  could  always  be  found.  In  other  cases,  1 
activity  of  the  accusers,  who  would  have  all  the  Presbyters 
the  Diocese  to  choose  from,  could  scarcely  fail  to  find  them, 
they  make  a  mistake,  and  find  men  who  will  not  answer  their  pai 
pose,  they  may  choose  others.  This  they  may  do,  either  after,  c 
before  the  case  has  been  examined  by  one  of  these  voluntary  boards 
They  may  even  take  the  minority  who  have  made  up  their  mind 
in  favor  of  the  accusation,  add  others  to  them,  and  change  thca 
others  until  a  presentment  shall  be  found.  They  could  scared] 
fail  of  getting  one  sooner  or  later.  In  the  mean  time  gossip  aiM 
scandal  are  busy,  and  the  poor  Clergyman,  whom  it  is  intended  U 
accuse,  is  perhaps  ruined  by  unfounded  rumors.  This  idea  t 
imitated  from  the  notable  provision  in  certain  repealed  canons  o 
the  General  Convention,  that  any  three  Bishops  might  present  an; 
other  Bishop.  This  provision  is  now  generally  considered  to  hav 
done  much  more  mischief  than  good. 

In  some  Dioceses,  a  check  upon  this  plan  has  been  provided  \ 
i*equiring  the  Presenters  to  make  their  presentment  to  the  Standin 
Committee,  who  are,  if  they  think  fit,  to  find  a  second  preaen 
ment,  upon  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried.  But  all  the  mischk 
of  the  investigation  by  a  number  of  irresponsible  men  chosen  1 
the  accusers,  have  been  done. 

Why  not  make  the  Standing  Committee  the  substitote  for 
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^rsnd  jury  ?  It  resembles  a  grand  jury  in  assembling  at  stated 
times,  and  in  being  chosen  without  reference  to  any  jarticular 
03se.  It  may  sit  with  closed  doors.  These  circumstances  will 
very  much  diminish  the  unwholesome  publicity  of  the  proceeding. 
The  members  of  the  Standing  Committee  are  annually  chosen  by 
the  Diocesan  Convention,  and  of  course* they  have  its  confidence, 
mud  are  among  the  best  and  wisest  of  its  members.  It  is  perhaps 
an  advantage,  that,  in  most  Dioceses,  there  are  lay  members,  wlio, 
either  as  lawyers  or  grand  jury  men,  have  had  some  experience  in 
similar  business. 

After  the  presentment  comes  the  trial.     The  Court  must  be 
com|)osed  of  Presbyters.     No  argument  is  necessary  on  this  point, 
for  it  seems  to  be  settled  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  Church.    No 
other  class  of  persons  unite  the  fellow-feeling  for  the  accused  which 
is  necessary  for  his  protection,  with  the  age  and  experience  wliich 
will  insure  calm  deliberation.     But  how  are  the  Presbvters  to  be 
selected?     They  are  to  inform  the  conscience  of  the  Bishop,  and 
therefore  ought  to  have  his  confidence.     But   he  would  not  be 
allowed  the  power  of  selecting  them  absolutely,  because  the  Court 
exists  in  consequence  of  a  jealousy  of  the  Episcopal  Office.     It   is 
out  of  the  question,  that  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to  choose 
lus  judges.     Yet  the  general  practice  is  an  odd  combination  of 
these  two  ideas.     The  Bishop  names  a  certain  number  of  CUeriiy- 
laen,  out  of  whom  the  accused  chooses  a  certain  smaller  number, 
lometimes  having  the  power  of  rejecting  more  than  one  half  of 
dnise  named  by  the  Bishop.    This  scheme  is  an  awkward  imitation 
of  the  old  Common  Law  mode  of  selecting  a  petty  jury,  when  the 
jurors  were  named  by  the  sheriff  subject  to  a  certain  number  of 
tbsolute  challenges  by  the  accused.     It  may  work  well   in  many 
OSes ;  but  where  there  is  much  division  of  opinion  in  the  Diocese, 
ttd  the  accused  has  many  firiends,  it  can  scarcely  do  so.     Tiui 
Bishop  might  exclude  from  his  list  all  the  friends  of  the  accused, 
or  admit  only  an  inconsiderable  minority.     But  in  either  case,  he 
▼ill  be  accused  of  injustice,  and  the  public  would  want  confidence 
in  the  Court.    If  the  Bishop  name  half  of  his  list,  or  even  a  third 
from  the  friends  of  the  accused,  the  accused  will  have  the  pr»wer 
of  securing  a  Court  in  which  a  majority  or  all  of  the  members  will  be 
liis  friends.     Thus  in  New  York,  the  Bishop  names  twelve,  out  of 
whom  the  accused  chooses  five.    If  the  Bishop  name  more  than  two 
of  the  friends  of  the  accused,  the  accused  will  have  the  power  of 
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naming  a  majority  of  his  judges.     If  the  Bishop  were  to  name 
few  as  three,  he  would  be  deemed  partial.     The  only  mode 
avoiding  these  difficulties  is  to  have  a  permanent  Court  not  select 
for  any  particular  case. 

This  is  now  done  in  Maryland.  The  scheme  was  adopted 
1847,  and  has  worked  well  ever  since.  It  was  adopted  when  par 
spirit  ran  high  in  the  Diocese,  and  was  preferred  by  the  minorit 
when  a  very  small  one,  to  several  others  which  were  suggeste 
Every  second  year  the  Bishop  nominates,  and  by,  and  with  t' 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Convention,  appoints  seven  Presbyt€ 
to  be  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  They  serve  for  t" 
years,  unless  they  shall  be  elected  members  of  the  Standing  Co* 
mittee,  which  is  the  presenting  body,  resign,  leave  the  Diocese^ 
die.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  any  of  these  ways,  it  is  filled 
the  next  Convention.  In  practice  no  change  is  ever  made,  exc< 
when  such  vacancies  occur,  but  it  might  be  better  if  the  appoi 
ment  w^ere  to  continue  during  the  life  of  the  Bishop,  and  until  i 
successor  shall  be  consecrated,  subject  to  vacancies  made  in  any 
the  above-mentioned  ways.  It  would  then  be  impossible  to  pack 
Court,  with  reference  to  a  particular  case.  At  present,  it  is  moral! 
impossible  to  do  so,  for  no  Bishop  would  venture  to  make  a  chang 
in  the  existing  members  of  the  Court  with  such  an  object. 

The  Court  should  be  composed  exclusively  of  Clergymen,  wh 
should  have  the  absolute  power  of  deciding  the  question  of  guilt  o 
innocence,  and  fixing  the  limits  of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced 
if  the  accused  should  be  found  guilty.  These  are  matters,  witl 
which  no  layman  should  interfere. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  clerical  members  of  the  Com 
may  not  advantageously  have  lay  advisers,  and,  if  they  have,  the; 
had  better  be  official  advisers.  The  evidence  will  often  be  cii 
cumstantial  and  sometimes  complicated.  In  such  cases,  it  may  no 
be  easy  to  apply  the  Law  to  the  facts.  In  other  cases,  questions  m*; 
arise  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  certain  evidence.  The  Li^ 
of  evidence  is  the  most  logical  part  of  the  Law,  but  the  logic  i 
not  always  very  obvious  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  in  sod 
matters,  and  Clergymen  will  often  need  advice  on  such  subjects 
This  they  will  obtain,  perhaps,  not  always  from  the  best  source! 
Those  to  whom  they  apply  will  not  be  under  any  special  respoiui 
bility,  and  may  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  fully  undei 
standing  the  case,  in  which  they  are  called  upon  for  advice.    It  i 
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better  that  thev  should  be  official  advisers,  attend  all  the  sessions  of 

fie  Court,  hear  all  the  evidence,  and  express  a  deliberateopinion 

under  the  weight  of  official  responsibility.     Official  responsibility 

does  not  here  mean  liability  to  punishment,  but  the  sense  of  duty 

imposed  by  official  trust.     This  is  often  very  keenly  felt,  especially 

bv  lawyers,  and  even  by  some  whose  sense  of  moral  duty  seems 

rather  dull. 

To  answer  the  purposes  for  which  advisers  are  designed,  they 

should  be  lawyers,  as  only  they  possess  the  knowledge,  and  the 

habits  of  thought  which  will  make  them  useful.     They  should  also 

be  men  who  are  attached  to  the  Church,  and   feel   the  weight   of 

religious  obligation.     Advisers  so  qualified,  will  be  able  to  render 

other  important  services  to  the  Church.     It  may  happen,  and   has 

happened,  that  an  advocate  is  disposed  to  introduce  into  a  trial, 

fccts  and  arguments  which   have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause. 

The  Court,  fortified  by  the   opinion  of  its  official   advisi^rs,  will 

be  able  to  restrain  such  attempts,  and  confine  advocates  to  the  real 

merits  of  the  question.     It  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  do  so, 

because  the  extraneous  matter  is  sometimes  not  intended  to  affect 

the  mind  of  the  Court,  but  to  furnish  means  for  an  agitation  out  of 

doors.    There  is  still  another  service  which  official  advisers  may 

render.     It  may  happen,  and  has  happened,  that  advocates,  who 

irelookinj:  to  future  agitation,  mav  browbeat  and  bullv  the  Court, 

^hich  has  no  means  of  defense.    For  reproof  would  be  disregarded, 

'ken  not  backed  by  secular  authority.     Yet  such  conduct  would 

»rely  be  ventured  upon  in  the  presence  of  lawyers,  who  would  be 

t^eriectly  sure  of  their  ground,  and  could  boldly  advise  the  Court 

to  refuse  to  hear  an  advocate  who  had  insulted  them. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  seems  right  that  the  Court  should  be 
prorided  with  official  advisers.  The  number  had,  ])erhaj)s,  better 
deleft  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  That  question,  and  several 
others,  cannot  be  better  disj)osed  of  than  they  have  been  by  the 
General  Convention  in  the  cases  for  which  it  lias  a  right  to  j>rovide, 
in  the  Digest  of  Canons,  Title  II.  Canon  D,  §  vi.  clause  lo,*  which 
^ill  be  found  in  the  margin. 

^''ETeiT  oonrt  constituted  ander  the  authority  of  this  Canon,  may  be  nttendM  by  one 
*«ore  Ut  advisers,  who  shall  be  communicants  of  this  Church,  and  of  the  ppife-sion  of 
^Uw.  Such  advisers  maybe  present  at  all  the  pr»ccedings  of  the  ("ourt,  but  thry  *hall 
^e  no  vote  in  any  case  whatever:  it  shall  be  their  <luty  to  jjive  in  |>er«on  to  thf  Tourt  an 
opinion  on  any  question  not  theological,  upon  which  the  Court,  or  any  member  thereof,  or 
**^ptrty  shall  desire  an  opinion.    If  a  dispute  shall  arise  whether  any  question  be  or  be 
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There  still  remain  two  questions.     Ought  the  Court  to 
advocates  ?     Ought  the  advocates  to  be  professional  men  ? 
necessity  of  arguments  before  Courts  arises  out  of  an  infirmii 
human  nature.     The  minds  of  all  men,  are,  more  or  less, 
sided.     Hence,  when  a  question  is  presented  to  any  man,  he  is 
to  come  hastily  to  a  decision,  or  something  like  one.    This  he 
not  readily  abandon,  and  seldom  seeks  very  diligently  for  a 
ments  against  it ;  in  fact  such  arguments  are  apt  to  be  consid 
very  slightly,  while  those  in  favor  of  the  foregone  conclusion 
much  dwelt  upon.     It  is  then  all  important  that  arguments  sh 
be  presented  to,  and  pressed  upon  the  mind  of  a  judge  in  fav( 
that  side  of  the  question  against  which  his  first  impressions  I 
But  no  one  can  tell,  or  ought  to  know  which  side  that  is. 
only  resource  is,  that  men  shall  be  appointed  whose  interest  or  ( 
it  shall  be  to  seek,  present,  and  press  all  the  arguments  on 
side,  and  that  there  shall  be  such  men  for  both  sides.     No  ji 
will  then  be  able  to  exclude  or  pass  lightly  over  the  argument 
either  side.     This  is  the  true  reason  for  forensic  discussions, 
advocates  to  conduct  them,  and  it  applies  at  least  as  strongl; 
Ecclesiastical  as  to  Civil  Courts. 

But  ought  the  advocates  in  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  to  be '. 
yers  ?  It  may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that,  if  a  thing  is  to  be  d 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  done  well,  and  that  forensic  argum 
will  be  best  made  by  men  who  have  had  a  forensic  training 
have  forensic  habits.  If  the  advocates  are  not  to  be  Lawyers, 
only  alternative  is  that  they  must  be  Clergymen,  for  if  any  layi 
are  permitted  to  act.  Lawyers  cannot  be  excluded.  The  w 
habits  of  a  Clergyman's  life  unfit  him  for  an  advocate.  He  w< 
not  appear  in  a  case  in  which  his  convictions  and  feelings  were 
strong.  Overstrong  convictions  and  feelings  tend  to  disqoali 
man  for  the  office  of  an  advocate.  Moreover,  there  is  sometl 
which  grates  upon  the  feelings  in  the  notion  of  a  Clergyman 
ing  as  an  advocate  for  the  accusers. 

not  theological,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Court  by  a  majority  of  votes.  The  Court 
always,  by  ananimous)  consent,  appoint  an  adviser  or  advisers.  If  they  are  not  a 
mous,  each  member  of  the  Court  may  name  a  canditate ;  if  not  more  than  three  an  Di 
they  shall  all  be  advisers.  If  more  than  three  are  named,  the  Court  shall  reduce  the 
three  by  lot." 
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Art.  IV.  — the  LITURGY  AND  THE  DEPARTED. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  as  the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  Cliurch, 
that  spirits  leaving  the  body,  enter  a  state,  either  of  liappiness  or 
of  misery.     For  the    Hebrew  bSsiT  in   the  Old  Testament,  the 

• 

Septuagint,  usually  substituted  the  Greek,  aSi^s.      This  expressed 
the  common   receptacle  of  all  the  departed.      The    Elysium  of 
the  ancient  classic  poets  seems  to  correspond,  in  some  sense,  witli 
the  Paradise  of  the  Jew,  where  our  Saviour  was  immediately  to 
tdmit  the  dying  thief,  blessed  with  His  own  presence,   and  fel- 
lowship, and  to  which  Paul  was  transported,  either  really,  or  in 
ecstatic  vision.     If  Tartarus  indicated  the  dark  regions  of  Hades, 
then  the  vocabulary  of  GVeece  had  found   for  them  a  name,  to 
which  there    is   nothing   answering   in    the   language   of  Judea, 
since,  while  Heaven  is  the  final  resting-place  for  the  bodies,  and 
soqIs  of  the  righteous,  Tophet  and  Gehenna,  both,  probably,  de- 
nominate the  opposite  state  of  eternal  punishment. 

As  the  Scriptures  inculcate  a  fixed  condition  after  death,  and 
neither  by  precept,  or  example,  afford  a  warrant  to  supplicate  in 
hehalf  of  spirits  passed  away  from  earth,  we  might  suppose,  both 
from  reason,  and  authority,  that  the  practice  of  prayer  for  the  de- 
parted, would  have  never  prevailed  in  the  Christian  world.  Is 
their  condition  determined  ?  Are  they  in  joy,  or  in  misery  ?  Are 
they  in  light,  or  in  darkness  ?  Are  they  with  the  Saviour,  or  for- 
ever exiled  from  His  Presence  ?  Are  they  separated  by  an  impas- 
sable chasm  ?  Will  all  in  Paradise,  passing  the  ordeal  of  Judg- 
ment, infallibly  ascend,  forever  saved  in  soul,  and  body,  to  Heaven, 
^hile  those  in  the  yloom  of  Hades,  receiving  sentence  in  the  final 
«ay,  must  as  certainly  sink  to  their  ceaseless  punishment  ?  T!ie 
acceptance  of  such  a  belief  seems  absolutely  to  preclude  in  their 
hehalf  the  very  conception  of  prayer.  For  the  one  class,  it  is  not 
needed  —  for  the  other,  it  is  vain.  Besides,  while  the  state  of  the 
W  is,  in  itself,  at  once  and  forever  fixed,  from  us  it  is  concealed 
by  an  impenetrable  vail,  and  our  uncertainty  as  to  their  condition 
wnders  supplication  painful,  and  confusing,  since  it  must  be  both 
Without  knowledge,  and  without  faith.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
utese  considerations,  it  is  a  singular,  but  admitted  fact,  that  peti- 
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tions  for  souls  separated  from  the  flesh,  commencing  with  the  Jews, 
passed,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  Christian  Church,  until  they 
became  universal,  not  only  among  the  ignorant,  but  the  learned, 
and  both  in  private  devotion,  and  Public  Worship. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  we  find  a  single  fact  which 
probably  indicates  a  prevailing  practice.  Judas  Maccabaeus,  discov- 
ering on  his  slain  soldiers  proofs  of  idolatrous  defilement,  offered 
sacrifice  to  purify  their  stain. 

But  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  strictlv  Primitive  Church, 

«■ 

there  are  no  traces  of  Prayers  for  the  Dead.    They  are  not  author- 
ized by  the  example  of  our  Lord.     They  receive  no  warrant  from 
the  Apostles.     They  have  no  encouragement,  we  believe,  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  from  any  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  during  the  first 
two  centuries.    After  the  time  of  Origen,  who  beHeved  in  a  species 
of  purgatorial  fire,  and  in  a  final  universal  restoration,  the  proofs 
that  they  were  practiced  begin  to  multiply.     They  are  discoverable 
in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ambrose,  Nazianzen,  Epip- 
hanius.     Thev  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  venerable  Liturcries,  in- 
eluding  the  Clementine,  that  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  St.  Chrysos- 
tom,  St.  Basil.    The  petition  of  St.  Augustine  for  his  mother  Monica 
is  everywhere  known.      During  the  mediaeval  ages  the  custom  of 
Prayer  for  the  departed  extended  through   the  Church,  until  it 
became  absolutely  rooted  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.    It  was  wit- 
nessed in  private,  and  in  public,  in  the  cell,  and  in   the  Cathedral, 
by  the  coffin,  and  by  the  grave,  within  the  hovel  of  the  serf,  and 
the  palace  of  the  king,  amid  the  superstition  of  the  camp,  and  th^ 
culture  of  the  university. 

First  premising  that  the  supplications  of  the  earlier  centuries 
proceeded  simply  on  the  supposition  that  the  spirits  of  the  faithful, 
although  in  peace,  might  yet   receive   accessions    of  grace,  and 
glory,  and  did  not  at  all  imply  belief  in  the  later  figment  of  a  pur- 
gatorial  fire,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire,  how  a  practice  so  prevalcjnt, 
and  so  fascinating,  became,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  extirpai 
Perhaps  it  will  be  more  instructive  to  confine  our  attention  par' 
ularly  to  England,  where  all  the  steps  of  the  process  are  distincrt-*y 
traceable. 

Here  we  have  throughout  an  entire  nation  a  custom  inheri 
from  centuries.     It  prevails  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  am< 
all  classes.     The  Roman  missal  is  filled  with  prayers  for  the 
parted.     Supplications  ascend  for  them  at  the  Communion, 
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burial,  and  in  private  and  public  devotion.     Yet,  in   a  brief  space 
of  time,  the  practice  is  almost  obliterated.     It  was  occasionally, 
indeed,  indulged  by  even  pious  and  learned  men,  of  a  certain  deli- 
cate sensibility,  and  refined  orcranism,  and  who   had   no  sympathy 
with  the  Romish  corruptions,  in  regard  to  Purgatory.    For  instance. 
Archbishop  Usher  seems  to  give  it  countenance.    Bishop  Barrow  in 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  had  inscribed  on  his  tomb  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  O  vos  transeuntes,  in  domum  Domini,  in  domum  ora- 
tionis,  orate  pro  conserve  vestro,  ut  inveniat  misericordiam,  in  die 
Domini."     Jeremy  Taylor  distinctly  says,    "  Concerning  Prayei*s 
for  the  dead,  the  Church  hath  received  no  commandment  from  the 
Lord,''   and   "  that  the   Church  of  England  never  did  condemn 
them«  but  left  it  in  the  middle."    Bishop  Cosin,  clianging  the  pres- 
ent form  in  the  Communion  Office,   petitions,  "  that  at  the  last 
day,  we  with  them,  and  they  with  us,  may  attain  the  resurrection 
of  the  just."      In   this  country.  Bishop  Seabury  remarks,  "  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  grafting  the  absurd  errors  of  j)urgatorv,  and 
prayers  to  departed  saints,  instead  of  for  them  on   this  old,  and 
pioiis,  and  Catholic  Christian  doctrine,  hath  almost  banished  it  out 
of  the  minds  of  Protestant  Christians."    The  opinions  of  our  late, 
leanied,  pious,  and  venerable  Presiding  Bishop  are  widely  known. 
And  recently,  both  in   England  and  America,  volumes  have  been 
written  by  Clergymen  most  estimable  for  purity  of  life,  and  ^^n- 
ml  correctness  of  faith,  encouraging  the  practice  of  supplication 
for  the  Departed.     Nay,  more  than  this,  in  an  authoritative  decision 
^^  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1838, 
^f  Herbert  Jenner  ruled,  that  while  the  custom  was  certainly  dis- 
^uraged  by  the  Homilies,  it  was  not  pronounced  unlawful,  and 
^^'e,  therefore,  judgment  against  the  removal  of  a  tombstone  from 
*  Parish  church-yard,  containing  a  request  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
^^  deceased. 

let,  notwithstanding  certain  individual  proclivities,  the  great 

^^t  stands  unquestioned,  that  the  practice  of  prayers  for  the  dead, 

^  deeply  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  habits  and  theology  of  a  nation, 

l^s^ed  generally  and  suddenly  from  the  Clmrch,  and  receives  no 

^pport  from  the  vast  majority  of  the  Anglican  Fathers,  or  from 

^^  sympathies  of  our  people,  either  in  England  or  America.     It 

^^ply  remains  to  trace  the  particulars  of  the  process  in  that  revo- 

*^tion  which  restored  us   to  the   truth   of  the   Scripture,  and  the 

Example  of  the  purest  ages  of  Primitive  Christianity.    A  change,  so 
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radical  and  remarkable,  can  only  be  explained  bj  th.e  fact  that  o 
Standards  of  Faith  were  completely  expurgated,  and  that  the  Pu 
lie  Teachers  of  the  Church,  who  shaped  the  popular  sentime 
by  their  writings,  their  preaching,  and  their  example,  directly  a 
indirectly,  must  have  been  united  in  opinion,  and  effort.  But  ^ 
hasten  to  examine  what  History  records  in  relation  to  the  subje 

In  the  Communion  Office  of  the  First  Book  of  Edward  \ 
the  Prayer  stands,    "  For  the  whole  State  of  Christ's  Church 
After  thanking  God  for  his  grace  to  all  Saints  from  the  beginnii 
of  the  world,  especially  declared  in  the  most  blessed  Virgin, 
proceeds  —  "We  commend  unto  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  all  oth 
Thy  servants  which  are  departed  hence  from  us,  with  the  sign 
faith,  and  now  do  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace.  —  Grant  unto  the 
we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  mercy  and  everlasting  peace,  and  that 
the  day  of  the  General  Resurrection,  we,  and  all  they  which  be 
Thy  mystical  Body,  may  altogether  be  set  on  His  Right  Hand.* 

In  the  Communion  at  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  is  a  petition 
the  Departed,  and  in  the  Service  itself  are  these  words  :  "  Gr: 
unto  this,  Thy  Servant,  that  the  sins  which  he  committed  in  t. 
world,  be  not  imputed  unto  him,  but  that  he,  escaping  the  ga. 
of  Hell,  and  pains  of  eternal  darkness,  may  ever  dwell  in  the 
gions  of  light,  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  place  wIk 
there  is  no  weeping,  sorrow,  or  heaviness,  and  when  that  dread 
day  of  general  resurrection  shall  come,  make  him  to  rise  also  wr 
the  just,  and  righteous,  and  receive  this  body  again  to  glory." 

As  is  well  known,  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  was  prin 
in  1549.  In  the  subsquent  year  Bucer's  opinion  of  the  work  ^ 
expressed.  This  will  be  found  more  particularly  by  a  reference 
the  "  Scripta  Anglicana."  Strype  says,  in  his  *'  Memorials  of  Cn 
mer,"  Martyr  concurred  in  the  judgment  of  his  friend,  so  tl- 
"  Oil  in  confirmation,  extreme  unction,  and  prayer  for  the  de^ 
which  was  before  used  in  the  Communion  office,  and  that  of 
Burial,"  were  '*  laid  aaide.^^ 

But  the  influence  of  these  celebrated  Lutheran  Divines  "^ 
more  particularly  appear  by  examining  the  Second  Prayer  Bools 
Edward.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  addition  made 
the  "  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  "  of  the  words,  "  roilit 
here  on  earth."  Mention  of  the  Departed  is  absolutely  obli^ 
ated.  Thus  the  Prayer,  by  both  its  title  and  its  terms,  is  c? 
fined  to  the  Saints  battling  below,  and  no  longer  presents 
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spectacle  of  men,  groaning  in  a  state  of  sin,  supplicating  for  the 
Redeemed  in  a  condition  of  glory.  The  change  in  the  Burial  Ser- 
rice  is  also  complete.  It  says,  "  Beseeching  Thee,  that  we,  with 
rtis  onr  brother,  and  all  other  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  Thy 
flojy  Name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation,  and  bliss,  both 
^  body,  and  soul,  in  Thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory." 

In  the  Book  of  Elizabeth,  printed  in  1559,  and  in  that  of  James 
'•'hich  appeared  in  1604,  the  "  Prayer  for  the  whole  State  of 
Christ*s  Church  here  on  Earth,"  still  leaves  the  Saints  who  have 
^ed,  without  commemoration  ;  but  in  that  of  Charles  II.,  bearing 
^te  1662,  we  find  the  words  as  they  now  stand  in  our  own  Prayer 
[  Book :  "  And  we  also  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for  all  Thy  servants 
departed  this  life,  in  Thy  faith,  and  fear,  beseeching  Thee  to  give  us 
gT^ace  so  to  follow  their  good  examples,  that,  with  them,  we  may 
^>e  partakers  of  Thy  Heavenly  Kingdom."  Here  it  will  be  ob- 
served there  is  not  anything  resembling  a  petition  for  those  who 
ha^e  by  death  passed  into  the  Presence  of  our  Lord.  We  express 
c^nr  gratitude  for  the  grace  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  triumph 
^"v-er  their  enemies,  and  supplicate  grace,  not  for  them,  but/^;r  our^ 
^^ive^^  that  we  may  imitate  tlieir  holiness,  and  share  their  victory. 
*t.  is  astonishing  that  a  discrimination  so  obvious  in  itself,  and  so 
evidently  intended,  has  not  been  universally  observed. 

The  only  consistent  ground  of  prayer  for  the  Departed,  is  the 

"Romish  dogma  of  Purgatory.     If  the  soul  is  indeed,  in  a  middle 

^t^te  between  Hell  and   Heaven,  suffering  the  pains  of  fire,  or 

'^^thing  in  any  punishment  that  can  be  terminated,  or  alleviated 

*^y  money,  or  by  supplication,  alms,  and  petitions,  are  not  only  a 

Suitable  service,  but  an  imperative  duty.     The  moment,  however, 

you  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  departed  is  certainly  fixed 

^*^  pain,  or  in  joy,  and  that  their  final  state  at  the  Judgment  is  ir- 

'•^vocably  determined,  you  seem  to  remove   all  reason  for  your 

Players.     That  this  is  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Church,  clearly  appears 

^n  every  part  of  Her  Liturgy.    In  the  Prayer  for  a  "  Sick  Person," 

■^ve  say,  "  that  after  this  painful  life  ended,  he  may  dwell  with  Thee 

m  Life  Everlasting  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     In  that  for  a 

**  Sick  Child,"  are  these  words,  "  Or  else  receive  him  into  those 

heavenly  habitations,  where  the  souls  of  those  who  sleep  in  the 

I        X«ord  Jesus,  enjoy  perpetual   rest,  and  felicity."     In  that  for  a 

I        **  Sick  Person  at  the  point  of  departure,"  we  commend  the  soul  to 

ft        God,  Bopplicating,  "  Wash  it,  we  pray  Thee,  in  the  Blood  of  that 
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Immaculate  Lamb,  that  was  slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  . 
world,  that  whatsoever  defilements  it  may  have  contracted  in  the 
midst  of  this  miserable  and  naughty  world,  through  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  or  the  wiles  of  Satan,  being  purged,  and  done 
away,  it  may  be  presented  pure,  and  without  spot  before  Thee." 
And  in  the  Burial  Office,  irtstead  of  a  state  of  disquiet  needing  our 
prayers,  we  declare  the  "  Souls  of  the  Faithful  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in  a  state  of  joy  and  felicity J*^ 

Nor  can  the  tradition  of  the  Church  be  affirmed  in  favor  of 
Prayer  for  the  Departed,  as  in  the  case  of  Orders,  Infant  Baptism, 
and  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  instead  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  In  all  those  cases  there  is  a  joint  testimony  from 
Scripture^  and  from  History.  The  evidence  meets  you  in  every 
direction.  It  ascends  to  Apostolic  times.  You  read  it  on  the  pages 
of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  strictly  Primitive  Church.  When  you  de- 
scend even  into  the  gloom  of  the  Catacombs,  and  explore  those 
Sanctuaries  of  Martyrs,  the  light  of  every  torch  flashes  to  your 
eye  inscriptions  which  have  the  force  of  demonstration.  Yet,  amid 
the  tombs  of  these  simple  witnesses  to  the  early  Faith,  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Church,  or  among  those  wonderful  records  which  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Vatican,  is  not  a  single  proof,  that  during 
the  first  two  centuries  after  our  Lord,  was  there  ever  one  prayer 
offered /or  the  dead. 

That  we  have  not  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  the  design  of  its  framers,  not  only  appears  from  the 
records  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  changed,  with  the  corre- 
sponding revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  people,  but  also  from  the 
Book  of  Homilies.     Here  we  have  an  unmistakable  commentary. 
Here  we  have  expressly  declared  the  opinions  of  the  English  Re — ^ 
formers.      Here  we  have  nervous,  pointed,  powerful  discourses,-^ 
which  must,  themselves,  have  been  mighty  agencies  in  mouldinj 
the  nation,  and  the  Church.    "  The  third  Part  of  the  Sermon 
cerning  Prayer  "  contains  the  following  emphatic  language :  '*  No' 
to  entreat  that  question  whether  we  ought  to  pray  for  them  tlx 
are  departed  out  of  this  world,  or  no  ?  wherein,  if  we  will  cK 
only  unto  the  Word  of  God,  then  must  we  needs  grant  that  we  hrs 
no  commandment  so  to  do.     For  the  Scripture  doth  acknowlec 
two  places  after  this  life :  the  one  proper  to  the   elect  and  bles: 
of  God,  the  other  to  the  reprobate."     Again,  it  is  said,  "  But, 
the  Scripture  teacheth  us,  let  us  think  that  the  soul  of  man,  passi 
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oat  of  the  body,  goeth  straightway  either  to  Heaven  or  to  Ilell, 
whereof  the  one  needeth  no  prayer  and  the  other  is  without  re- 
demption." 

Neither  mast  the   particular    influences    which    produced    the 
change,  impair  our  conHdence  in   its  propriety,  or  its  lawfulness. 
The  very  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  Prayer  Book,  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  Reformation,  and  the  mission  of  the  Church,  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Anglican  movement  was  the  resultant  of 
combined  Lutheran,  Zwinglian,  and  Romish  tendencies.      Over- 
looking this  circumstance,  we  fail  to  catch  its  signification,  and  can 
never  sympathize  with  its  spirit.     From  a  chaos  of  warring  ele- 
ments, the  Reformed  Church  emerged  into  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  Primitive  Faith  and  Order. 

But  we  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  we  should  not  infer,  since, 
the  Departed  in  our  Liturgy,  are  not  subjects  of  supplication,  they 
are  not  therefore  objects   of  commeTnoration,     The  delicacy  and 
wisdom  of  its  compilers  are  seen  in  not  disregarding  the  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  not  violating  Scrip- 
tural truth,  and  example.    In  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart  lin- 
ger sacred  memories  of  the  dead.     We  cherish  their  tokens.     We 
multiply  their  images.     We  strew  their  graves  with  flowers.     The 
State  honors  its  deceased  benefactors  with  festivals,  with   medals, 
^itli  processions,  with  eulogies,  with  monuments.    Particular  days 
and  ceremonies  are  designated  to   celebrate  their  birth,  to  recall 
tlieir  achievements,  or  mouni  their  death.     And  shall  the  Church 
forget  her  children  ?    Shall  She  preserve  no  remembrance  of  Proph- 
^%  and  Apostles  ?    Shall  She  not  keep  before  the  people,  for  their 
^'icouragement  and  imitation,  the  sutterings,  and  the  triumphs  of 
"^^r Confessors  and  Her  Martyrs?  With  a  beautiful  propriety,  Sho 
^^presses  gratitude  for  the  grace  visible  in  their  lives,  and  their 
**^nslation  to  the  Presence  of  Her  King,  but  never  requires  Her 
^l^dren,  amid  the  gloom  of  earth,  and  not  yet  certified  of  their 
^"^vn  Salvation,  to  venture  a  petition  for  those  already  bright  in  the 
^tory  of  Heaven,  and  possessors  of  Everlasting  Life.     In  the  Ben- 
icite,  when  invoking  the  Universe,  in  all  its  jiarts  to  bless  the 
"Ord,  She  exhorts  the  Spirits  and  Souls  of  the  righteous  to  "praise 
im,  and  magnify  Him,  forever."     Bending  in  the   Litany  before 
e  Majesty  of  Heaven,  She  makes  us  ask  that  their  sins  be  not 
membered,  and  imputed,  humbling  us  with   the   reflection,  that 
^ncethey  were  transgressors  in  darkness,  although  now  saints  in 
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light.  The  Te  Deum,  transporting  us  in  awe  before  the  Trinity, 
opens  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and 
seraphim,  filling  creation  with  their  praises,  and  then  lifts  our  vis- 
ion to  Apostles,  Prophets,  Martyrs,  encircling  the  Eternal  Throne. 
Commemorative  days  are  consecrated  to  preserve  in  the  Church,  a 
grateful  recollection  of  those  Spiritual  Heroes,  who,  having  con- 
quered* earth,  have  attained  the  crown  of  Heaven.  Above  all, 
when,  in  the  Holy  Communion,  we  are  about  to  feast  on  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  at  once  recalling  His  atoning  death,  and 
refreshed  with  His  Divine  Presence,  —  we  give  thanks  for  the  long 
line  of  the  Departed,  who  in  all  ages  of  the  world  partook  these 
Holy  Mysteries,  and  now  behold,  without  a  vail,  the  glory  both 
shadowed  and  promised,  and  utter  our  humble  petition,  "  that  with 
them  we  may  be  partakers  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom," 
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No  thoughtful  man  can  behold,  without  solicitude,  the  low 
grade  of  domestic  morals,  which  seems  to  prevail  to  a  large  extent 
in  our  New  England  families.     The  general  decay  of  public  sen- 
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timent  in  respect  to  Family  Religion,  the  practical  neglect  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  infrequency  of  Family  Prayer,  the  reluctance 
rf  parents  to  make  their  children  obey,  the  transfer  of  responsibil- 
ity for  the  manners  and  morals  of  children  from  parents  to  public- 
school  teachers,  the  common  rudeness  and  arrogance  of  boys  and 
girls,  the  great  prevalence  of  untruth  amongst  .the  young,  the 
license  and  familiarity  of  intercourse  which  is  allowed  between  the 
growing  youth  of  different  sexes,  the  murder  of  living  but  unborn 
children,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  —  all  these  are  sutKcient 
to  till  one  with  consternation  and  dismav*  Doubtless  New  En;r|and 
stands  not  alone  in  these  evils ;  but  these  things  in  her  require 
every  energy  for  their  amendment  and  suppression,  and  if  other 
sections  of  the  country  are  nearly  as  bad,  then  may  God  help 
thera! 

To  all  these  signs  of  demoralization  there  is  to  be  added  one, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  them,  whifli  fosters  them,  and  is 
fostered  by  them  in  turn.  We  refer  to  the  very  great  and  alarm- 
ing frequency  of  Divorce.  This  has  grown  to  be  a  portentous  evil. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  real  condition 
of  our  Domestic  Life.  It  is  communicating  a  sad  coloring  to  the 
whole  inner  life  of  the  people.  It  is  working  its  way  from  the 
lower  strata  of  society  upward,  and  exerting  a  decided  influence  in 
the  control  of  public  opinion.  Its  progress  is  increasing,  and  at 
the  present  rate,  a  time  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
public  sentiment  on  this  point  shall  be  almost  wholly  debauched. 

We  propose  in  this  Article  to  treat,  Firat^  Of  the  Frequency  of 
Divorce  in  New  England ;  Seco7idy  Its  Immorality  ;  Tliird^  Its 
Causes ;  and  Fourth^  Its  Remedy.  We  shall  be  glad  if  we  can 
help  to  throw  further  light  upon  this  very  dark  subject. 

I.  First,  as  to  the  Frequency  of  Divorce  in  New  England.  Lest 
we  should  seem  to  be  only  an  alarmist  in  this  matter,  we  will  state 
some  facts  which  will  fairly  illustrate  the  progress  of  this  social 
vice  amongst  us  during  the  last  five  years.  Not  to  be  too  tedious, 
we  select  our  principal  facts  from  the  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, as  furnished  by  its  indefatigable  Secretary.  We  select 
Vermont  as  being  by  geographical  position  the  most  secluded  of  the 
New  England  States,  the  least  affected  by  foreign  immigration,  and 
hj  marriages  of  mixed  nationalities,  and  probably,  with  New 
Hampshire,  the  most  tenacious  in  maintaining  the  traditions  and 
social  morals  of  the  early  settlers. 
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1.  First,  we  find  that  the  number  of  Divorces  is  very  ev< 
distributed  through  the  population  of  the  State.  Vermont  is 
vidcd  into  fourteen  counties,  and  for  the  last  five  years  the  pop 
tion  has  not  materially  changed.  We  find,  therefore,  that  for 
last  five  years,  the  Divorces  are  as  nearly  as  possible  distribute 
follows,  amongst  the  counties  :  In  Addison  County  to  every  1 
persons,  the  number  of  Divorces  is  1.1,  and  in  Essex  County 
To  the  great  honor,  or  rather  less  shame,  of  these  counties,  th 
the  smallest  proportion  to  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  State, 
five  counties,  Chittenden,  Franklin,  Windham,  Orange,  and  C 
donia,  the  Divorces  vary  in  number  from  1.5  to  1.7  to  each  1 
people.  In  Orleans,  and  Rutland  Counties,  they  are  2  to  € 
1000  people.  In  Bennington,  Lamoille,  Grand  Isle,  Washing 
and  Windsor  Counties,  they  number  from  2.3  to  2.4  to  each  1( 
Certainly  this  shows  that  the  number  of  Divorces  throughout 
different  sections  of  the  State  does  not  greatly  vary,  and  is  ^ 
evenly  distributed  according  to  the  population. 

2.  Again,  we  find  that  the  number  of  Divorces  has  been  st< 
ily  increasing  from  year  to  year.  For  the  year  1862,  there  ^ 
granted  91  Divorces ;  for  1863,  105 ;  for  1864,  101 ;  for  II 
141 ;  for  1866,  155  ;  a  sufficiently  rapid  increase  one  would  th 
to  alarm  the  most  phlegmatic  mind  ;  a  steady  increase  from  9! 
1862,  to  155  in  1866  ;  the  fifth  year  alone  showing  an  increas 
70  per  cent,  beyond  the  first  year. 

3.  But  still  further.  The  increase  from  year  to  year  beco 
more  noticeable  when  we  compare  it  with  the  population  of 
State,  which  has  scarcely  varied  during  the  whole  time.  The 
of  the  population  according  to  the  census  of  1860  is  315,098.  li 
according  to  the  yearly  immber  of  Divorces  just  stated,  we 
that  in  1862,  there  was  one  divorce  to  each  3462  people ;  in  II 
one  to  each  3000 ;  in  1864,  one  to  each  3119 ;  in  1865,  on< 
each  2234  ;  and  in  1866,  one  to  each  2033.  But  this  popula 
includes  children  and  youth  under  eighteen,  comprising,  as  is  { 
erally  estimated,  three  fifths.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  i 
enough  to  estimate  them  at  one  half  the  population.  If,  there! 
we  deduct  50  per  cent,  for  all  under  18  years  of  age,  we  have 
1866,  one  divorce  to  every  1011  persons  above  the  age  of  18. 

4.  From  another  point  of  view,  however,  it  comes  still  n 
closely  home.  Observe  that  these  Divorces  have  been  increa 
while  the  population  of  the  State  has  remained  stationaiy.     ' 
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ivhole  number  of  libels  granted  in  the  last  five  years  amounts  to 
>93.  We  have  then  593  Divorces  to  31o,098  people,  or  one  Di- 
vorce to  every  532  j)ersons.  Here  again,  if  we  deduct  50  per 
cent,  for  the  children  and  youth  under  eighteen,  we  have  one  Di- 
vorce to  every  2(36  marriageable  persons.  And  as  there  are  two 
parties  to  every  Divorce,  there  are  two  out  of  eveiy  2G(3  marriage- 
able persons,  or  one  man  in  every  133  men,  and  one  woman  in 
every  133  women,  personally  concerned  in  this  matter. 

That  we  do  not  actually  recognize  this  as  a  fact  in  our  daily  ex- 
perience is  owing  doubtless  to  these  reasons.  1st,  That  the  pojm- 
kdon  of  this  State  is  frequently  shifting  by  emigration  westward. 
2d,  That  in  five  years  death  must  have  withdrawn  some  j)ortIon 
of  the  number  of  the  divorced.  3d,  That  cases  of  desertion  otu-n 
imply  the  departure  of  one  of  the  parties  from  the  State.  4th, 
That  by  removals  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  the  other,  tlie 
feet  of  divorce  is  not  so  clearly  associated  with  the  same  person  I  »y 
different  neicrhbors.  5th,  That  a  second  marria<«;e  still  further  con- 
tributes  to  obliterate  its  memory. 

Nevertheless  the  comparison  which  we  have  made  comes  nearly 
enough  to  truth  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  impression. 

5.  But  perhaps  a  more  startling  view  is  derived  from  a  coin[)ar- 
Kon  between  the  last  five  years  of  Divorces,  and  the  last  five  years 
of  Marriages.  There  have  been,  as  we  have  said,  in  fiv(»  years 
593  Divorces.  There  is  also  an  aggregate  of  11,325  marriages  re- 
ported during  the  same  time,  which,  however,  it  would  be  fair  to 
state  at  11,400,  so  as  to  cover  the  number  of  marriages  not  reported 
through  accident  or  carelessness.  Compare  then  593  Divorces 
^th  11,400  marriages,  and  we  have  this  result  of  1  Divorce  to 
every  19  marriages.  Or,  in  other  words,  to  every  38  persons 
Diarried  during  the  last  five  years,  two  are  concerned  in  a  Divorce, 
ne  might  add,  that  at  this  rate  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  prob- 
ability that  during  the  next  five  years,  two  at  least,  out  of  every 
•58  persons  entering  into  the  married  estate,  will  be  divorced.  If 
the  annual  increase  of  Divorces  goes  on  unchecked,  the  propor- 
tion will  be  still  larger. 

6.  Finally,  the  prospect  is  very  dark  from  another  point  of 
Tiew.  The  last  recorded  year  of  marriages  gives  us  the  number 
of  2983,  (call  it  3000  to  compensate  for  possible  errors).  This 
^  the  highest  number  of  marriages  in  this  State  in  any  one  year. 
Now  compare  this  with  the  number  of  Divorces,  155,  for  the  same 
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yean  It  will  be  found  that  whereas,  five  years  since  there  wa 
than  1  Divorce  to  every  22  marriages,  the  latest  yearly  recor 
sures  us  of  1  Divorce  to  every  19  marriages. 

It  affords  but  sorry  comfort  to  reflect  that  Vermont  is  not  i 
in  this  melancholy  retrogade  march  of  Domestic  Morals  in 
England.     In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  things  are  not  qnif 
bad,  but  bad  enough.     There  being  during  the  last  five  yet 
Divdrce  to  44  marriages,  and  during  the  last  recorded  year  1 1 
marriages.     The  State  of  Connecticut  shows  a  record  worse 
Vermont.     There,  the  aggregate  of  five  years  of  Divorces  to 
years  of  Marriages  is  as  1  to  11,  and  during  the  Jast  year  as 
10.     Neither  the  States  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  or  New  Ha 
shire  have  collected  fall  statistics.     From  the  observations  we 
made,  however,  and  from  the  information  we  have  received 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  State  can  give  at  the 
so  good  a  record  as  Massachusetts.     The  estimated  number  of 
vorces  in  the  State  of  Maine  for  the  last  five  years  is  950,  wl 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  gives  1  Divorce  to  every  3.30 
and  women  above  eighteen  ye^rs  of  age,  placing  Maine  up 
very  little  better  standing  than  Vermont. 

So  far  then  as  numbers  and  calculations  can  approximate  to 
exact  truth,  the  prospect  is  dismal.  Few  of  the  Clergy,  perl 
are  very  often  brought  consciously  into  contact  with  this  soi 
thing.  Certainly,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Divorces  are  not  < 
found  amongst  those  who  profess  to  submit  themselves  to 
requirements  of  the  Gospel,  or  who  hear  the  Ten  Comm 
ments  declared  weekly  in  the  Congregation,  but  as  yet,  rathe 
that  too  numerous  class  of  New  England  people  whom  the  C 
tian  Pastor  would  influence  if  he  could,  but  who  refuse  to 
him  the  slightest  opportunity.  Still,  something  of  it  the  CI 
must  see  and  must  hear.  We  are  disposed  to  hazard  the  asse: 
that  scarcely  one  of  the  Clergy  in  New  England  is  without  a 
in  his  Parish  of  parties,  or  children  of  parties,  to  a  Divorce,  < 
ing  the  Pastor  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  solicitude.  Perhapi 
become  callous,  in  a  measure,  from  fi*equently  hearing  of 
things.  We  well  remember  the  astonishment  and  dismay  expn 
by  two  persons  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  northern  pa 
Virginia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  When  they  learned 
custom  amongst  us  in  regard  to  Divorces,  they  both  declared, 
in  all  their  experience  in  that  part  of  Virginia  where  they  1 
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together  for  manj  years,  and  where  one  was  bom,  they  had  heard 
of  bat  three  instances  of  Divorce,  and  then  it  was  invariably  at  the 
cost  of  the  reputation  of  the  offending  party  ;  and  here  (said 
they)  it  seems  to  be  considered  only  a  trifle,  and  to  be  almost  as 
fieelj*  contemplated  and  resorted  to,  as  marriage. 

II.  Having  considered  the  frequency  of  X)ivorce  in  New  Eng- 
Ittd,  we  pass  on  to  the  next  point,  namely,  its  Immorality. 
And  by  Immorality  we  mean  the  transgression  of  the  Christian 
Law.  These  Divorces  are  no  offense  against  the  Civil  Law,  for 
they  are  granted  according  to  Law,  but  wherein  they  transgress 
8atly  the  Positive  Commandment  of  God,  the  Law  and  the 
Divorces,  are  both^  grossly  immoral  and  wicked.  We  make  this 
▼ery  grave  charge,  with  a  fall  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
it  imposes  upon  us  of  proving  its  truth. 

1.  In  the  first  place  let  us  look  at  the  Law  of  God  upon  this 
point,  as  declared  by  his  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Gospels.  The  Gospel  plainly  teaches  the  indissoluble  nature  of 
Marriage.  The  Ancient  Law  allowed  the  Jews  to  put  away  their 
wives  by  writing  a  bill  of  Divorcement.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
particularize  the  cases  in  which  this  was  allowed.  It  was  allowed, 
«k1  was  therefore  made  a  plea  for  trying  our  Lord.  St.  Mark  x. 
8,  A  ieq. 

"The  Pharisees  came  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to 
pot  away  his  wife  ?  tempting  him.  Pie  answered  and  said  unto  tiiem, 
^t  did  Moses  command  you  ?  And  they  said,  Moses  suffered  us  to 
''rile  a  bill  of  Divorcement,  and  to  put  her  away.  And  Jesus  answered 
«nd  said  unto  them,  For  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  he  wrote  you  this 
prwept.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  God  made  them  male 
Bid  female.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  iiis  mother, 
^  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh ;  so  then 
^7  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath  joined 
^ther,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

And  furthenpore,  — 

^h  the  house  his  disciples  asked  him  again  of  the  same  matter.  And 
1*  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  shall  marry 
toother,  committeth  adultery  against  her,  and  if  a  woman  put  away  her 
^band,  and  marry  again,  she  committeth  adultery." 

To  this  St.  Luke  adds,  — 

'^And  whosoever  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her  husband, 
•wamUteth  adultery." 
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Two  things  are  here  plainly  taught.  First,  That  Ma 
its  first  estate,  and  now  by  the  Lord's  reiteration,  adm 
polygamy,  —  "  Ihey  twain  shall  be  one  ^e«A,"  excluding 
third  party  to  this  union.  But  secondly,  There  is  also  hei 
most  distinctly  and  strongly,  the  Indissoluble  Nature  of  I 
According  to  this  it  cannot  be  obliterated.  To  put  awi 
and  marry  another,  or  to  put  away  a  husband  and  marry 
or  for  a  third  party  to  marry  the  one  put  away,  is,  witl 
equivocation,  pronounced  to  be  an  act  of  Adultery. 

2.  Again,  secondly,  the  Gospel  Law  permits  one  single  e 
only  to  the  stringency  of  this  rule.     And  this  exception 
the  Rule.    The  Marriage  bond  may  be  dissolved  upon  the  ^ 
Adultery.     Dissolved,  we  say,  so  far  as  to  permit  the 
party  at  least  to  marry  again  during  the  lifetime  of  tl 
This  we  learn  from  several  passages.     St.  Matthew,  xix. 
narrating  the  same  conversation  which  was  just  quoted 
Mark's  Gospel,  records  the  Lord's  declaration  as  follows : 

"  And  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  excej, 
fornication^  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery,  and  w 
rieth  her  that  is  put  away  committeth  adulter}'.^ 

Again  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  31,  32,  t 
thus  declared  His  holy  will :  — 

"  It  hath  been  said,  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife  let  hin 
a  writing  of  Divorcement.  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
away  his  wife  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  t 
adultery,  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her  that  is  put  away,  ca 
adultery." 

This  exception  of  adultery  proves  the  general  rule  of  tl 
solubility  of  Marriage.  It  is  the  sole  exception.  This  has 
clared  by  Divine  Authority,  to  be  the  one  only  cause  whic 
urged  to  dissolve  the  marriage  relation.  Except  upon  this 
every  Divorce  which  allows  the  parties  to  marry  again,  co 
the  Lord's  Law,  and  offers  a  premium  for  Adultery - 
parties  are  still,  by  the  light  of  the  Divine  Law,  Husl 
Wife.  And  whosoever  of  them  marries  durino;  the  lifetin 
other,  offends  against  the  sanctity  of  Marriage,  and  is  gi 
breach  of  the  Seventh  Commandment.  And  whosoever 
to  either  of  them,  is  in  the  same  fault,  for  he,  or  she  mai 
who  belongs  already  by  Marriage  to  another  living  person 
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In  various  Christian  countries  this  Law  is  distiiictly  recoirnized. 
There  may  have  been  certain  obstacles  existing  at  the  time  of  mar- 
line, such  as  consanjojuinity  within  tlie  forbidden  degrees,  insanity, 
idiocy,  etc. ;  either  of  which  it  is  generally  agreed  by  Jurists, 
inralidated  the  Marriage  from  the  beginning  ;  and  the  ])r(K>f  of 
which,  with  certain  precautions  indeed,  authorizes  the  Court  to 
declare  it  to  be  null  and  void  as  if  it  never  had  been.  But  no 
obstacle  or  event,  whatever,  which  may  arise  after  the  marriage,  can 
intertere  to  procure  a  Divorce  from  the  Marriage  bond,  saving  only 
this  one  of  Connubial  Infidelity.  This  being  fully  proved  author- 
izes the  Court  to  declare  a  Divorce,  a  vinculo  matrimonii  (as  it  is 
technically  called),  by  which  the  Marriage  is  utterly  dissolved,  and 
the  innocent  person  is  allowed  to  marry  again. 

However,  it  is  to  be  acknowledi^ed  bv  the  wav,  that  even  where 
adultery  is  not  charged,  there  is  one  step  which  the  civil  Law  may, 
tnd  sometimes  does  take,  without  transgressing  the  Divine  Law. 
Certain  cases  of  intolerable  hardship,  of  violent  and  shameful 
treatment,  of  abuse  and  indignity,  may  easily  be  ima<jcined,  and  do 
sometimes  occur,  which  justify  the  interference  of  the  civil  author- 
ity to  afford  that  protection  which  the  State  is  bound  to  I'urnish  for 
ill  her  citizens,  as  for  the  protection  of  life,  for  the  |)reservation  of 
puUic  order,  for  the  rights  of  property,  and  for  the  safety  of 
children.  And  in  this  case,  it  is  usuallv  agreed  that  the  Law  mav 
jostly  separate  the  Husband  and  Wife,  so  far  as  to  exclude  both 
*'from  whatever  claim  the  Law  may  give  one  upon  the  other,"  but 
liot  closing  ar^ainst  them  the  door  of  reconciliation.  Further  than 
this,  however,  it  may  not  go.  The  Divine  Law  holds  in  force.  A 
l^gal  reparation  may  be  decreed,  but  not  that  dinHolutiun  of  the 
wnd  which  permits  either  of  the  parties  to  marry  again  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other.  This  kind  of  legal  separation,  though  not 
properly  Divorce,  is  in  Legal  phrase  called.  Divorce  a  Vienna  et 
^.  The  French  phrase  is  separation  de  corpn.  It  should  be 
granted  only  with  very  great  caution.  For  while  the  case  of  an 
•oppressed  individual,  man,  woman,  or  child,  ought  always  to 
^eive  the  attention  of  the  guardians  of  the  Law,  there  is  also  to 
oe  weighed  against  each  case,  the  possible  risk  accruing  to  the 
*<>wid  morals,  and  safety  of  the  whole  structure  of  society.  Care 
tt^Qst  be  taken  that  in  giving  protection,  mercy  or  sympathy  or 
prejudice  may  not  be  allowed  to  injure  the  highest  ends  of  Justice. 
AH  right-minded  Christian  people  certainly  ought  to  be  satisfied 
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with  St.  Paul's  directions  (1  Cor.  vii.),  where  he  affirms  that  even 
voluntary  separations  of  Husband  and  Wife,  and .  that  only  for 
religious  objects,  and  with  mutual  consent,  and  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain time,  are  to  be  used  with*  great  caution  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  offer  an  opportunity  to  Satan.  If  there  is  risk  even 
in  such  separations,  as  those  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  who  cannot 
see  the  far  greater  risk  attending  a  state,  in  which,  as  Lord  Howell 
expresses  it,  the  Husband  is  left  without  a  Wife,  and  the  Wife 
without  a  Husband. 

To  return  then  to  the  point.     The  Divine  Law  allows  no  act 
to  obliterate  the  sanctity  of  the  Marriage  Contract,  except  the 
Adultery  of  one  of  the  parties.     In  that  case  only,  may  either  of 
the  parties  contract  marriage  during  the  life  time  of  the    other. 
The  sense  of  the  Law  in  England,  and  in  other  Christian  countries, 
is,  that,  for  the  protection  of  the  Citizen,  in  extreme  cases  of 
hardship,  the  Law  may  separate  the  parties  and  deprive  them  of 
certain  privileges  and  mutual  rights  expressed  by  the  phrase  a  men- 
sa  et  toro.     That  is,  in  certain  cases,  the  Law  may  take  the  privi- 
lege of  a  custodian  of  the  persons  of  the  subjects  of  the  State; 
but  in  no  case,  except  that  of  Connubial  Infidelity,  may  relieve 
them  a  vinculo  matrimonii.    The  opinion  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  States,  upon  this  subject,  is  expressed 
with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  following  Resolution  of  its  GeneraL 
Convention,  held  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1808. 

^  Kesolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Churcli,  that  it  is  inconsisteiL^ 
with  a  Law  of  God ;  and  the  Ministers  of  this  Church  shall  not,  the 
fore,  unite  in  Matrimony  any  person  who  is  divorced,  unless  it  be  o 
account  of  the  other  person  having  been  guilty  of  Adultery."  ^ 

1  The  question  is  here  suggested:  Does  separation  by  Divorce  for  the  cause  of  Adolt^T^ 
authorize  the  guilty  party  to  marry  again?  We  make  no  charge  against  the  abo'^'* 
implied  prohibition;  but  we  ask  leave  to  quote  some  passages  from  an  article  upon  Divorce 
written  for  the  May  number  of  the  American  Church  Monthly^  1S57,  by  the  Hon.  Hugh  Da'V7 
Kvans.  Afler  speaking  of  the  greatly  increased  temptation  to  incontinence  on  the  park  ^ 
the  guilty  person  if  marriage  is  forbidden,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Logically,  too,  it  it  n.ot 
easy  to  see  how  a  marriage  can  exist  as  to  one  party,  and  not  as  to  the  other.  If  the  ada>'' 
teress  is  still  the  wife  of  her  injured  husband  after  he  has  put  her  away,  he  must  be  still  Ib^' 
husband,  and  so  unable  to  take  a  second  wife.  If  she  be  not  his  wife,  it  is  not  easy  to 
why  she  should  not  marry,  unless  a  direct  Divine  prohibition  could  be  found,  which  it 
pretended. 

**  Yet,  the  danger  of  inducing  the  commission  of  Adultery  as  a  means  of  dissolviii^ 
hated  marriage,  and  bringing  about  an  union  with  a  new  and  preferred  partner,  is 
obvious.    The  proper  remedy  for  that  is,  however,  the  infliction  of  penalties  by  the 
upon  the  Adulterers,  not  the  treating  a  marriage,  not  Divinely  prohibited,  as  a  nullity- 
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Now  what,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  Law  and  the  practice  in 
New  England  ?     Here  again  we  take  for  illustration  the  Law  of 
the  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
other  five  States,  unless  it  be  Massachusetts.     (See   the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Vermont,  a.  d.  1863,  Title  xxiii.  chap.  70.)     After 
stating  that  on  account  of  consanguinity,  or  insufficient  age,  or  the 
idiocy  or  lunacy  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  force   or  fraud  used  to 
obtain  consent,  or  of  impotency,  marriages  in  certain  cases  may  be 
declared  void  from  the  beginning ;  the  Law  goes  on  to  mention 
these  other  causes  for  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  County  in 
which  one  or  both  of  the  parties  reside,  may  grant  a  Divorce, 
namely :     1st.     Adultery  in  either  party.      2d.     The  sentence  of 
either  party  to  confinement  in  the  State  Prison  for  three  years  or 
longer.     3d.     Intolerable  severity  by  either  of  the  parties.     4th. 
Wilful  desertion  for  three  consecutive  years.     5th.     Seven  years 
unexplained  and  silent  absence.     6th.     Neglect  of  the  husband  to 
support  his  wife,  he  having  sufficient  pecuniary  ability.     All  libels 
based  upon  either  of  these  conditions,  and  proved,  must  be  granted 
hy  the  Court.  And  finally,  section  forty-two  thus  declares  :  ''  When- 
wer  a  marriaffe  shall  be  dissolved^  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Aapter,  the  parties  shall  be  deemed  single  and  may  lawfully  marry 
«^<wn."     Here  then  the  Law  ignores  all  distinction  between  sepa- 
ration a  mensa  for  the  protection  of  suffering  subjects  of  the  State, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Divorce  a  vinculo^  on  the  other  hand.     The 
latter  is  the  only  mode  of  separation  recognized  in  these  Statutes 
«s lawful;  and  in  this  State,  and  all  the  New  England  States  ex- 
cepting Massachusetts,  it  is  employed  in  all  cases  without  distinc- 
tion.   Thus,  while  184  bills  of  Divorce  have  been  granted  in  Ver- 
niontfor  the   last  five  years  for  the  cause  of  Adultery,  409  bills, 
giving  exactly  the  same  freedom  as  to  marriage,  have  been  granted 
for  Various  other  causes:  as  for  wilful  Desertion  238,  intolerable 
severity  (exercised  in  some  cases  by  the  wife)  117,  refusal  to  sup- 
port 11,  and  for  causes  not  mentioned  43.     The  Law  of  Vermont 
allows  the  parties  to  all  these  409  bills,  which  are  granted  for  some 
other  cause  than  adultery,  to  marry  again,  as  if  there  were  no  exist- 
njg  divinely- appointed  relations  between  them. 

5^  Cborch  had  any  lay  discipline,  it  would  be  a  very  proper  occasion  for  its  exercise, 
i' ptrtiet  committed  Adultery;  and  the  censure  might,  not  improperly,  be  ma<Je  more 
^fw^if  the  object  of  the  Adultery  appeared  to  be  to  procure  a  Divorce  with  a  view  to  a 
'^^Md  Karriage.  But  it  does  not  seem  clear  that  the  Church  has  a  right  to  pronounce 
**  i«ond  Marriage  void." 
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The  case  stands  then  in  this  wise.  On  the  one  hand  there 
Marriage,  —  which  is  a  contract  of  Divine  institution,  an  estate 
God's  establishment,  more  ancient  than  any  form  of  civil  gover 
ment,  and  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  Families ;  which  w 
vindicated  and  restored  to  its  original  rule  by  the  Law  of  our  Lo 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  which,  according  to  the  inspired  Ape 
tie,  represents  on  earth  the  holy,  inviolable,  eternal  union  of  Che 
and  his  Church  ;  and  which  the  Church,  together  with  various  ci 
governments,  has  never  ceased  to  regard  as  the  most  holy,  bindii 
searching,  indissoluble  contract  and  union  into  which  one  huir: 
being  can  enter  with  another.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  est: 
of  Marriage  is  treated  by  the  Laws  of  Vermont  and  other  NT 
England  States  as  if  it  were  never  in  any  wise  under  the  control 
Christ's  Law  ;  as  if  its  sanctity  were  a  myth  ;  as  if  it  were  the  s 
creation  and  ordinance  of  the  state,  and  to  be  dealt  with  and  r< 
asunder  as  a  simple  affair  of  proletarian  convenience  and  policy  ; 
if  its  solemn  contract  was  hardly  so  coercive  as  that  which  o 
might  make  with  his  wood-sawyer ;  as  if  all  its  vows,  spoken  a 
implied,  were  binding  only  so  long  as  the  caprice  and  humor 
the  parties  agreed,  and  then,  to  be  put  away  with  a  slight  formalit 
and  a  new  contract  with  another  entered  into,  as  one  would  ca 
off*  old  garments,  present  them  to  a  needy  friend,  and  reclothe  hiu 
self  in  new  apparel. 

Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  we  declare  the  Law  prevailing 
New  England  as  to  Divorces,  and  the  practice  under  the  Law, 
be  treacherous  to  Family  Union,  contrary  to  Christian  Morals, 
snare  to  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant,  an  opportunity  to  the  d 
praved,  an  offense  and  sin  against  the  Divine  Law,  and,  in  short 
method  of  legalized  polygamy. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  dwell  upon  all  the  painful  thoughts 
wliich  this  view  of  the  subject  gives  rise.  This  immorality  thre; 
ens  a  beautiful  and  favored  portion  of  our  common  country  witl 
cloud  of  moral  evil,  scandal,  domestic  strife,  and  debauchery.  T 
Law  of  God  cannot  be  broken  even  by  the  Law  of  States  withe 
consequences  of  evil  resulting  which  repentance  only,  and  reforn 
tioii,  can  avert.  Families  become  unsettled.  The  relation  of  husba 
and  wife  assumes  the  form  of  a  bare  partnership  in  business.  CI 
dren  lose  their  just  inheritance  of  Baptism,  of  Home  ties,  of  Fam 
name,  and  Family  honor.  The  highest,  tenderest  duties  of  Parei 
to  Children,  the  reverence  of  Children  to  Parents,  the  chaste  int< 
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cow  irso  of  diildren,  all  are  sacrificed  to  Mammon,  Lust  or  Wrath. 
A.  1 J  true  sentiment  and  right  feeling;  are  victimized,  and  held  aloft 
fL>x-  the  scomer's  criticism.  The  Penetralia  of  the  household  are 
tlm  1- own  open  for  the.  public  inspection  of  the  jesting  crowd.  There 
axr^-»  no  retirement,  no  beauty,  no  harmony,  no  holiness,  no  shrine, 
n  <-*  domestic  Lares  upon  the  hearth,  or  household  Penates  ujjon 
tl  1  <-?  shelf.  That,  which  should  be  as  a  rich  well-watered  ))asture, 
i&  turned  into  an  arid  desert,  where  a  few  miserable  lambs  can 
^'^^^rcelv  find  sustenance.  The  Law  of  God  is  ijxnoivd,  and  in  the 
^'t^^fe,  the  Lord  himself  is  banished  from  the  Family  circle. 

AVhat  better  than  this  can  you  expect,  when  you  remember  that 
^^e  State  of  Vermont,  e.g,^  for  five  years  past,  can  boast  one  Di- 
^~*^rce  a  vinculo  for  every  nineteen   marriages,  that   the   numb<*r  of 
DiYorces  has  annually  increased,  that,  whereas,  in  the  first  of  five 
^'te-ars,  the  sum  of  Divorces  to  the  sum  of  marriages  was  as  1  to  22, 
m   the  fifth  year  it  was  as  1  to  19, —  and  that  of  every  loO  men,  or 
l->0  women  whom  you  meet,  there  is  grave  reason  to  fear,  that  of 
€?itlier  number,  one  is  a  divorcee.     The  Registration  Re])orts  may 
rx^cord  that  the  number  of  illejjitimate  children  in  this  State  aver- 
Swires  less  than  in  England,  but  their  numbers  would  be  fearfullvin- 
creased,  should  we  apply  the  same  Laws   here  as  tli(»r(;  in  respect 
to  llatrimony  and  Divorce.     Legalized  Divonre  is  not  known  in 
Eii<:land  as  it  is  here.     There  is  but  one  cause  acknowled^^ed  there 
'^^liichcan  dissolve  the  Marriage  tie.     Our  Philanthropists,  and  our 
I^cfinagogues  may  inveigh  against  Momionism,  or  they  may  hold  up 
to  execration   that  repulsive  feature  of  the  old  Southern  Slavery 
'wliicli  held  as  nothing  the  matrimonial  bonds  between  the  slaves, 
but  here,  in  this  free  State,  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  freemen, 
^Tid  is  legalized  by  the  Law  of  the  State,  and  we  suppose  there  are 
nien  to  be  found  who  gloiy  in  it,  and  view  it  as  a  sign  of  progress. 
With  one  or  two  remarks  on  this  point  we  pass  on.     One  of  our 
Ck'rjry  who  was  for  several  years  Chaplain  to  a  New  England  State 
irison  came  to  suspect  that  men  might  easily  be  victims  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  thrust   them   into  the   State  Prison  for  thn^e  years  or 
D^ore,  that  their  wives  might  marry  a  preferred  suitor.     The  dis- 
solvinjy  of  home   ties  amongst  the  people  is  sometimes  most  bewil- 
Sering.    We  lately  lieard  of  an  instance  of  Divorce,  in  which  one 
^  two  daughters,  after  the  fatlu?r  and  mother  separated,  went  to 
live  with  her  mother's  mother.     There  she  took  her  grandmother's 
surname.     Her  mother  afterwards  married,  and  this  daughter  tlien 
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went  to  live  with  her,  and  took  the  name  of  her  mother's  second 
husband,  by  which  name  only  she  now  desires  to  be  known,  but  of 
coui'se  she  is  known  by  all  the  three  names.  In  the  mean  time, 
her  sister  went  to  live  with  their  father,  who  also  had  married 
again,  and  she  is  known  by  hef  father's  name.  How  can  children 
under  such  circumstances  retain  any  reverence  for  Home  or  Do- 
mestic ties,  or  learn  to  value  them  except  upon  merely  mercenary 
grounds  ?  Is  it  strange  that  many  young  persons  now  coolly  enter 
into  this  sort  of  conditional  engagement,  to  be  married  after  a 
season,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  they  do  not  see  another  they  prefer. 
In  the  State  of  Vermont,  which  was  settled  and  nurtured,  as  was 
supposed,  by  men  who  were  guided  by  Christian  principle,  such  a 
case  as  this  was  presented  and  acted  upon  in  one  of  the  last  winter 
Courts.  A  wife  deserted  her  husband  and  went  to  live  with 
another  man.  At  the  same  time  this  second  man  drove  away  bis 
wife  by  studied  ill-usage,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  depart,  upon 
which  he  received  the  other  woman.  They  lived  together  in  the 
same  house  for  five  years,  after  which  the  woman  who  deserted 
her  husband  entered  a  libel  against  that  husband  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  County,  and  sued  for  a  bill  of  Divorce.  The  man 
who  drove- away  his  wife  by  ill-usage  also  entered  a  libel  against 
her,  and  sued  for  a  Divorce.  The  Divorces  were  both  decreed  ; 
immediately  after  which,  the  two  offending  parties  who  had  lived 
together  unmarried  for  five  years,  were  married.  Whether  the  in- 
jured and  deserted  husband  has  satisfied  himself  with  another  wife, 
and  the  abused  wife  has  found  comfort  in  another  husband,  we  are 
not  informed,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so  if 
they  choose.  Further,  we  have  been  informed  of  cases  where, 
by  the  medium  of  Divorce  and  Marriage,  brothers  or  neighbors 
have  quietly  exchanged  wives.  And  finally,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  condition  of  things  why  a  fact  mentioned  to  us  as  occurring  in 
one  of  the  New  England  States,  might  not,  and  does  not,  occur  in 
them  all ;  namely,  a  son  by  the  first  wife  marrying  the  divorced 
second  wife  of  his  own  father. 

The  fact  is,  that  although  Public  sentiment  now  revolts  at  the 
simultaneous  Polygamy  of  the  Mormons,  yet,  in  New  England  the 
course  of  things  appears  to  be  tending  towards  that  which  Moral- 
ists and  Jurists  call  successive  Polygamy.  Can  we  regard  such 
things  with  patience  ?  Ouc/ht  they  to  be  allowed  to  poison  our 
Domestic  and  Social  Life?    Is  not  the  Law  and  the  practice  under 
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it,  viewed  by  the  light  of  the  Christian  Law,  immoral  and  cor- 
rupt  f 

III.  We  pass  on  to  the  third  point,  The  causes  of  this  extraor- 
dinary frequency  of  Divorce.     These  are  not  difficult  to  describe. 
First,  and  before  all,  the  cause,  and  provocative  to  many  Divorces, 
is  the  yerv  facility  with  which  they  are  obtained.     It  is  so  easy  on 
account  of  weariness,  incompatibility  of  temper,  lonp'ngs  for  for- 
bidden pleasures,  unsatisfied  vanity,  covetousness,  capricious  likes 
and  dislikes,  to  obtain  a  legal  divorce,  that  it  is  obtained.     That 
license  which  would  hardly  be  thought  of,  if  absolutely  prohibited, 
is  readily  seized,  when  it  is  thrust  into  the  hand,  pressed  upon  the 
mind,  proclaimed  to  the  ear,  and  assured  to  possession  by  compli- 
ance only  with  a  slight  formality.     Human  nature  cannot  resist 
this  temptation.     The  facility  with  which  Divorces  are  granted, 
and  the  so-called /r^<?rfom  which  it  offers  to  marry  again,  present  a 
most  attractive  bait  to  young,  thoughtless,  shallow,  vain,  or  design- 
ing persons.     There  is  really  nothing  to  hinder  a  frequent  change 
of  husbands  or  wives,  as  the  case  may  be.     Those  who  enter  into 
the  married  estate  are  always  conscious  that  they  need  not  bear 
the  yoke  longer  than  they  wish  to.     It  can  be  thrown  off  by  a 
slight  artifice,  either  by  mutual  agreement,  or  at  tlie  will  of  one  of 
them.    The  Apostolic  rules  of  mutual  reliance  and  dependence,  of 
headship,  authority,  and  order,  are  scouted  as  antiquated,  and  a 
readiness  to  resort  to  Divorce,  in  case  this  partnershij)  does  not 
work  smoothly,  or  some  other  partner  is  preferred,  is  continually 
cherished  by  the  simple  facility  with  which  the  thing  may  be  done.^ 

*  Here  is  a  gpecimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  unhealthy  desires  of  the  people  are  pan- 
^^'^  to  bjr  advertinments.     We  omit  the  names  and  references. 

"Absolute  Divorces  legally  obtained  in  New  York,  and  States  where  desertion,  etc., 
•■fficient  cause.    No  publicity  or  charge  till  divorce  obtained.      Consultations  free." 

** Absolute  Divorces  legally  obtained  in  any  State,  without  publicity;  drunkenness,  de- 
■^^on, cruelty,  sufficient  cause;  consultations  free;  no  fees  charged  in  advance." 

''Absolute  Divorces  legally  obtained  from  New  York  and  other  States,  without  any  pub- 
"•Q^y;  no  fee  or  charge  whatever  in  advance;  advice  free." 

The  ea^y  divorce  business  is  brought  every  day  nearer  and  nearer  perfection  in  the 
"««t.  In  Cincinnati,  the  other  day,  a  man  got  a  divorce  without  his  wife's  knowledge, 
^MXtt  a  tingle  statement  in  his  petition  that  she  represented  herself  to  be  thirty-two  years 
^H^  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  when  she  was  in  reality  over  forty,  and  that  she  was  *  a 
*ninion  scold.'  No  papers  were  ever  served  upon  her,  and  the  necessary  legal  notice  was 
pahlished  in  a  Price  Current^  or  other  paper  of  that  class  which  no  woman  ever  sees.  Her 
^^'^'acter  too,  was  faultless,  and  she  had  a  child  fourteen  months  old,  and  the  sole  apparent 
■wive  of  the  husband  was  a  desire  to  marrj'  another  woman.  In  this  case  the  attorney, 
*■  pcnon,  supplied  whatever  proof  was  needed  to  make  out  the  case,  and  appears  to  belong 
**  »cluii  of  *  divorce  lawyers '  who  absolutely  live  by  perjury  and  fraud." 

From  an  article  in  The  NcUioH, 
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Now  then  if  you  add  to  this  facih'ty  the  tremendous  impxalse 
which  is  given  to  tlie  imagination  by  the  depraved  humor,  self-'vvili, 
and  inordinate  and  sinful  desires  of  mankind  :     If  with  this  you  at- 
tach, also,  the  general  low  view  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  EToIr 
Scriptures,  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  of  the  Christian's  duty 
to  God  and  to  man  :  If  you  add  also  the  morbid  extravagant  vie'^^'s 
of  Social  and  Domestic  life  which  are  fostered  in  the  minds  of  tl^® 
young,  especially  of  young  women,  by  the  fashions,  and  by  tl^® 
fashionable  novels,  periodicals,  dnd  often  wretched  stuff  which      ^* 
circulated  for  literature  throughout  the  country,  tainting  the  soc^** 
of  its  readers,  and  giving  a  false  view  in  every  respect  of  the  grar^^^ 
relations  and  duties  of  life:      Put  all  these  together,  and  it  is  ^^^ 
wonder  that  Divorces  are  becoming  very  frequent.     And  then     '^ 
all  that  has  been  said,  add,  finally,  the  power  of  self  propagatit:^^ 
which  this  thing  has,  amongst  a  people  whose  public  opinion  K     -^^ 
already  become  demoralized  upon  the  subject,  and  you  reach  tk —  ^ 
very  hot-bed  of  the  evil. 

Each  Divorce  sotvs  the  seed  for  others.      It  is  the   town   tal 
The  newspapers  give  the  often  disgusting  particulars,  with  an  u: 
holy  relish.     The  men  give  the  details  of  it  in  the  tavern,  ov 
the  counter,  and  at  the  noonday  rest.     The  women  gossip  over 
month  after  month,  at  their  calls,  tea-drin kings,  or  sociables.     T. 
children  hear  it  discussed  freely  by  their  elders  at  the  daily  mes 
with  comments  and  details  often  that  they  should  not  hear.     Th 
all,  men,  women,  and  children  see  that  it  is  a  Legal  act,  frequen* 
occurring,  recognized  by  the  Statute  Law,  and  accepted  by  the 
pie.     They  see  the  actors  in  it,  and  their  children,  living  in  t- 
same  reputation  as  heretofore,  and  they  hear  them    extenuati 
and  justif)-ing  their  course.     They  see  the  Supreme  Court  of  t:^ 
County,  which  they  have  been  trained  to  regard  as  the  very  i^ 
personation  of  Justice  and  Dignity,  sanctioning  this  dissolution 
the  Marriage  tie.     They  see  Justices  of  the  Peace,  perhaps,  soi 
times.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  uniting  these  Divorced  pers 
again  with  others  in  Holy  Matrimony.     And  what  is  the  reso. 
What  can  it  be,  other  than  the  general  corruption  of  the  PuS 
Conscience,  and  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  appeals  of 
few  remaining  fastidious,  reverent,  and  religious  citizens? 

Put  all  these  things  then  together.     The  fatal  facility  of 
vorce,  —  Ignorance  of  God's   Law,  —  the  natural   inclinatioi 
mankind  to  sin,  —  morbid  and  warped  views  of  life  and  its  dul 
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—  vicious  Literature,  and  a  demoralized  corrupted  public  senti- 
ment, continually  heated  and  composted  by  the  granting  of  Divorces, 

—  these  explain,  well  enough,  the  growing  frequency  of  Divorce. 
IV.  Now,  finally,  what  is  the  Remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
We  must  acknowledge  that  its  almost  irresistible  progress  fills 

our  mind  with  wonder  and  alarm.  For  it  appears  to  be  almost 
beyond  human  reach,  whether  in  these  or  in  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  only  to  be  controlled  by  the  wise  Provi- 
lence,  perhaps  the  Judgments  of  Almighty  God.  But  this  state 
>f  things,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  country,  are  such  as  de- 
'^and  remonstrance  from  every  pious  man,  every  faithful  Citizen, 
^very  true  Patriot.  We  all  are  bound  to  discharge  our  responsibility 
^  this  matter  according  to  our  knowledge  and  ability,  that  our  con- 
cience  may  be  clear  and  our  work  done. 

X.  One  part  of  the  Remedy  must  be  for  the  Clergy  and  Laity, 
otl,  to  educate  the  Public  mind  and  conscience  as  to  the  solem- 
ity,  religiousness  and  indissolubility  of  Marriage,  and  to  endeavor 
^  reform  it,  by  encouraging  more  frequent  use  of  the  Church 
'xilding  in  the  solemnization  of  Holy  Matrimony,  also  by  instruc- 
'On,  writing,  reading,  advice,  remonstrance,  or  by  addresses,  lec- 
^res,  discussions,  and  prayers,  according  to  the  mode,  opportunities 
^d  position  of  the  advocate.  This,  of  course,  must  have  some 
^'^ight  upon  the  current  of  Public  opinion,  and  tend  to  change 
'^'^  at  least  amongst  those  with  whom  we  have  opportunities  of 
^fluence. 

2.  Another  remedial  means,  which  we  may  hope  is  generally 
Practiced  by  our  Clergy,  must  be,  to  ascertain  the  facts  when 
Parties  apply  for  marriage,  and  to  decline  to  join  in  Holy  Matri- 
mony either  of  two  divorced  parties,  both  being  alive,  except  it  be 
-lie  innocent  party  to  a  Divorce,  granted  only  upon  the  ground  of 
Adultery.  This  carries  us  on  also  to  an  act  of  discipline  in  case 
the  parties  are  Communicants  or  propose  to  be ;  i.  e,  so  long  as 
l>oth  parties  live,  to  warn  from  the  Holy  Communion  that  person, 
>i?ho,  being  divorced  for  other  cause  than  adultery,  shall  marry 
ugain  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other.  And,  so  long  at  least  as 
Taoth  these  parties  so  divorced  are  living,  to  warn  off,  also,  that 
person  who  knowingly  shall  marry  either  of  them.^ 

1  The  obligation  of  this  rule  seems  to  be  perfectly  plain  in  all  cases  where  the  act  con- 
demned is  done  knowingly,  and  in  defiance  of  the  Pastor's  previous  counsel  and  protest. 
Otherwise,  as  the  Church  Law  now  stands,  we  give  weight  to  the  Counsels  of  the  Bishop  of 
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We  are  aware  that  a  question  is  here  raised,  that  cannot,  and 
ought  not,  to  be  avoided.     Is  a  Clergyman  justified,  and  will  he 
be  upheld  by  authority,  in  this  refusal  to  marry,  and  especially  iti 
this  proposed  act  of  discipline  ?     We  hold  that  in  foro  corucienti^ 
there  is  no  liberty  of  choice.      The  Resolution  of  the  General 
Convention  of  1808,  though  not  technically  a  Law,  declares  the  ser»«e 
of  this  Church  to  be,  that  such  Marriage  is  inconsistent  with  a  Ls^w 
of  God,  and  forbids  the  Ministers  of  this  Church  to  solemnize    it. 
By  fair  implication,  then,  those  persons  who  are  married  in  dis- 
regard of  these  terms,  are  regarded  by  this  Church  as  living      in 
open  transgression  of  the  Law  of  God,  i.  e.  of  the  Seventh  Co'bm- 
mandment,  and  therefore  to  be  dealt  with  as  *^  open  and  notoric^ixs 
evil  livers." 

Yet  there  are  some  men,  and  it  may  be  some  Clergymen,  i^lio 
always  rule  their  conscience  by  the  simple  letter  of  Canon^  or 
Civil  Law.  These  will  urge  that  the  omission  to  legislate  specificsaJlj 
upon  this  point  leaves  them  the  liberty  of  choice  unchalleng^ cl* 
They  will  assert  that  this  Resolution  has  no  further  force  thaim  its 
bare  letter  of  prohibition,  —  that  Clergymen  can  do  no  more  tta^^^i 
refuse  to  marry  the  parties,  —  that  they  can  be  legally  marrie(L    1^7 


Illinois  in  his  recent  Convention  Address.  After  speaking  of  the  sacredness  of  the  mars"^^^^ 
bond,  and  the  national  decline  which  attends  the  rapture  of  its  Divine  constitation,  an<c9>  ^* 
duty  of  the  Clergy,  he  adds :  "  There  is  a  question  of  discipline  connected  with  a  sg.^*>^^ 
marriage,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  first,  by  process  of  law,  but  on  inadequate  groKS-"^ 
which  has  disturbed  some  congregations,  and,  at  different  periods,  been  presented  to  ns.^  ^ 
resolution.  Are  parties  thus  married,  permanently  disqualified,  during  the  connectioKB  v  '*"' 
the  Holy  Communion?  Admitting  all  that  can  be  said,  and  justly,  of  the  offense  in  vol '^^ 
in  such  a  marriage,  during  the  life  of  the  other  party  in  the  divorce;  inasmuch  a»  ^"^  ^ 
fully  valid  in  all  social  relations  —  has  been  entered  into  without  consciousness  or  intao^^^*^ 
of  wrong  doing  —  and  the  state  is  beyond  all  legitimate  remedy  —  and  an  attempt  to  ^^ 
force  the  renunciation  of  the  tie  would  be  full  of  collateral  injury,  and  probably  a  vmX:^  ^^ 
for  legal  or  criminal  action  Against  the  minister  abetting  it,  1  have  been  compelled  to 
termine,  that  the  living  in  such  a  state  was  not  a  subject  for  Church  censure  equiv*"**^*^ 


a  permanent  excommunication;  and  that  therefore,  in  proper  expediency, ^eri  flon 
ted  factum^  valet. 

Thus,  if  either  party  were  a  communicant  before  the  contract,  its  moral  inflmiity  sb^^  . 
not  vacate  the  spiritual  privilege;  and  if,  at  any  time  subsequent  daring  that  marriec&       ^i^i 
the  claims  of  a  godly  obedience  pressed  the  soul  of  either  to  the  Sacramental  blessi  x^  ^^]  ^ 
should  not  be  repressed,  (if  the  party  was  otherwise  meet,)  from  the  imputed  crimir»^^-  ^^ 
in  the  domestic  life,  for  which  there  was  "  no  place  of  repentance.*'    This  decision  mm^^     ° 
be  admitted  by  a  very  logical  casuistry,  or  in  a  severer  age  of  the  Church's  discipline  ? 
it  would  be  the  judgment  I  should  form,  and  the  advice  I  have  given,  in  view  of  th^      ^^^ 
flicting  obligations  —  the  legal  and  social  rights  —  the  interests  of  innocent  ofisprin^^'v    ^^ 
the  higher  expediency  involved  in  the  case.    A  decision,  however,  so  far  qualified,  wi.^^     ^ 
constrain  a  clergyman,  whose  conscience  dissents,  and  who  prefers  to  face  the  evil^P"^    *f 
disregard  the  expediency,  in  vindication  of  what  he  considers  inflexible  right,  —  "*'*^ 
condemnation  of  a  state  which  he  brands  as  adultery." 
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aother,  and  mast  then  be  received  by  the  Clergyman  into  full 
ammnnion,  —  that  no  discipline  can  be  applied  because  it  is  not 
-dered,  —  that  even  a  Clergyman  may  himself  procure  a  Divorce 
»T  any  cause,  and  may  then  be  joined  in  Marriage  to  a  person 
.vorced  on  any  ground,  without  being  amenable  to  Law  or  in 
anj^er  of  losing  his  Clerical  rank. 

We  regret  to  say  that  this  position,  specious  as  it  is  in  morals, 
■n  certainly  be  urged  in  these  times,  and,  it  is  said,  has  lately  been 
rged,  to  the  infinite  embarrassment  of  faithful  clergymen,  and  the 
vandal  of  conscientious  laymen.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
au  rightly  declared  the  truth.  But  she  provides  no  laws  to  guide 
Be  public  conscience,  or  to  resist  the  tremendous  pressure  of  per- 
erse  will,  and  of  depraved  heathenish  public  sentiment,  which  now 
t,  any  day  may  be  hurled  against  some  one  of  her  faithful  sons  for 
is  attempt  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  vindicate  the  Divine  Law  of 
farriage,  the  sacredness  of  the  Family  tie,  and  the  godly  discipline 
f  the  Holy  Communion. 

If  then  the  matter  so  stands  that  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  upon 
bis  question  whether  the  Church  Law  is  sufficiently  explicit  to 
Dstain,  and  protect  a  Clergyman  in  this  refusal  to  marry,  and  to 
dmit  to  the  Holv  Communion  —  let  Churchmen  see  to  it,  that 
his  omission  in  the  Law  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  re- 
;;mrds  Divorces,  (also  the  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage !)  may 
peedily  be  remedied  by  the  General  Convention,  and  placed  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

8.  Again,  the  Statute  Law  of  every  State,  should,  so  far  as 
Macticable,  solemnize  and  dignify  the  Estate  of  Marriage,  by  pre- 
senting all  hasty,  secret,  illegal,  and  irresponsible  marriages.     In 
^  State  of  Vermont,  as  the  Law  now  stands  since  abolishing  the 
publication  of  the  bans,  it  regulates  only  the  age,  and  degree  of 
■t^tionship  of  the  parties,  it  forbids  polygamy,  it  names  the  au- 
Aorized  ministers,  and  provides  a  fonn  of  certificate  of  marriage 
"^hen  consummated.     Besides  this,  there  is  absolutely  no  Law  in 
Vermont  on  the  subject.     Men  and  women,  known  and  unknown, 
paUicly  and  privately,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without 
signature,  without  witnesses,  without  identification,  clandestinely, 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  bare  impulse  of  the  moment,  or  by  deliber- 
ate plotting,  are  allowed  to  follow  out  any  device,  or  desire  which 
tkeir  own  prudence,  passion,  folly,  or  cunning  may  dictate.     The 
^w  gives  no  attention,  or  respect  to  the  subject  which  tends  to 
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digiiify,  and  vindicate  the  true  honor  of  marriage.  It  affords  the 
officiating  minister  no  protection  against  deceit  or  fraud.  It  does 
nothing  to  identify  the  parties  for  the  sake  of  the  peace,  and  good 
order  of  the  community.  It  gives  the  friends  of  the  innocent  and 
unsuspecting,  no  opportunity  to  detect  and  expose  profligate  de- 
signs. It  does  nothing  to  secure  tlie  family  circle  from  possible 
invasion.     It  simply  ignores  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  subject. 

Can  any  thoughtful  person  question,  that  this  course  seems  &r 
better  fitted  to  secure  the  numerical  increase  of  citizens,  than  the 
virtue  of  our  families  and  communities  ?  It  treats  Marriage  so 
lightly,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  if  the  parties  to  a  hasty  and 
ill  assorted  union,  after  their  plans  are  accomplished,  easily  slide 
into  the  current  of  Divorce.  — "  What  a  departure  from  the 
manners  of  the  Pilgrims  I  "  exclaimes  M.  Carlier,  "  what  strange 
Law  !  If  it  concerns  the  sale  of  the  smallest  comer  of  land  there 
must  be  a  deed  signed,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and 

recorded  in  a  Register But  for  this  most  imjwrtant  act 

of  life,  the  simplest  tokens  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  o^ 
an  engagement  between  the  parties.  As  if  Marriage  did  not  in- 
volve conseiiuences  of  fortune  more  im|>ortant  than  a  sale  or  ^ 
will."  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  wisely  observes:  "It  is  * 
great  defect  in  the  Law  to  deprive  Marriage  of  a  certain  solemni  ^ 
which  renders  its  importance  better  understood,  —  or  to  remo^*" 
from  it  the  guaranty  of  publicity  which  keeps  alive  the  respect  ^ 
mankind,  and  from  which  only  too  many  people  seek  to  escape 
It  is  true  (he  adds)  some  people  hold  that  the  publicity  of  Ma^ 
riage  is  of  no  interest,  that  the  union  of  the  individuals  is  ihe^ 
exclusive  affair  alone,  and  concerns  no  one  else.  This  reasonia  ■< 
arises  from  the  predominant  idea  in  America,  that  the  individuj^ 
is  superior  to  the  Community,  and  that  the  latter  should  not  ex^ 
ercise  any  restraints  except  in  rare  cases,  and  from  reasons  of  mo^ 
serious  moment.  Hut  it  is  forgotten,  that  Marriage  is  the  fouii^ 
dation  ol'  the  Family,  and  creates  new  relations  between  persoiT" 
who  havi^  boen  strangers  to  each  other ;  and  hence  come  righr* 
And  (iutii'H  of  evt^ry  nature,  Domestic,  Civil,  Political  —  and  h-w 
cannot  too  nnirh  protect  an  institution,  the  most  ancient  and  r^ 
fippf'tiibli^  of  all,  where  morality  is  temjiered  by  social  condition."  * 
III  tlii>h('  H.'ntiiiu'nts,  we  doubt  not,  our  readers  most  hearti'^ 
iMMM-ui'.  Sh.Mild  not  then  the  Statute  Law  of  every  State  estabL^ 
M  pi'i>«'iiiitloiiii  and  protective  formalities,"  by  which  the  parties   -a 
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a  marriage  shall  be  distinctly  identified  as  Citizens  in  their  respec- 
tire  communities ;  by  which  their  intention  of  marriage  shall  be 
duly  signed  in  the  presence  of  competent  residents,  and  registered 
by  the  proper  oflBcer ;  by  which  a  definite  interval  of  time  may  be 
illowed  after  the  Registration,  witnesses  required  to  be  present  at 
the  marriage,  and  a  certificate  or  license  furnished  for  the  assurance 
of  the  officiating  Minister  or  Justice,  —  perhaps  to  be  counter- 
sgned  by  him,  and  returned  to  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  ? 

These  simple  requirements  will  procure  greater  respect  for  the 
onion  which  is  thus  solemnized.  They  will  put  no  bar  to  the 
mirriage  of  any  honest  Citizen,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  station ; 
they  will  protect  the  community  to  some  extent  against  tlie  mis- 
fortane  oS  ill-judged,  hasty,  clandestine,  and  perhaps  criminal, 
onions ;  and  by  thus  elevating  the  views  of  the  people  as  to  mar- 
riage, they  will  contribute,  it  is  hoped,  and  believed,  to  lessen  the 
nomber  of  Divorces. 

4.  And  finally,  efforts  should  be  made,  all  good  men  united, 
«nd  the  public  sentiment  aroused  where  practicable,  to  procure 
soch  change  in  the  Law  as  shall  prohibit  the  dissolution  of  the 
Marriage  bond  except  only  in  case  of  the  adultery  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties; increasing  also,  if  need  be,  the  pains  and  penalties  incurred 
I7  adultery ;  and  in  special  cases  of  hardship  authorizing  separa- 
&»,  if  necessary  be,  a  mensa  et  toro  ;  leaving  the  way  open  to  fu- 
^  reconcilation  of  the  parties,  but  absolutely  refusing  permission 
to  marry  again  while  both  the  parties  live,  and  treating  all  such 
'^^irriages  as  criminal. 

There  may  be  objections  urged  against  this  distinction  between 
^Torce  a  vinculo  and  separation  a  mensaj  but  the  state  of  things, 
'^'^  imagine,  cannot  be  more  alarming  than  it  now  is  under  our 
P^^esent  system.  We  cannot  suffer  greatly  by  maintaining  openly 
^«  Christian  Law  of  Marriage.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
^lere  this  distinction  is  made,  although  it  is  most  imperfectly  ap- 
Wied,^  the  number  of  Divorces  of  both  kinds  occurring  the  last 
^^e  years,  whether  in  proportion  to  the  marriages  or  to  the  popu- 
^tion,  is  not  one  fourth  part  as  numerous  as  in  Connecticut,  or 
^^e  half  that  in  Vermont. 

If  It  is  possible  to  procure  these  most  desirable  changes  in  public 

^  Ai,  for  insUoce,  where  1,132  Divorce*  a  vinculo^  and  say  132  Divorcen  a  mensa,  are 

S""*^  only  519  (less  than  one  halO  of  the  Divorces  a  vinculo  are  for  the  cause  of 
*Wt(iy. 

^W-xx.  16 

i 
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opinion,  and  in  the  Law,  there  is  yet  hope  that  the  freqacncy  of 
Divorce,  and  the  drift  towards  snccessive  Polygamy  in  our  New 
England  States  may  be  stayed  ;  that  the  Public  Mind  may  become 
more  elevated,  that  the  morals  of  Social  and  Domestic  Life  may 
become  sounder  and  purer,  more  wholesome  and  beneficent,  and 
that  a  new  generation  may  arise  with  a  higher,  and  better,  and  holier 
future,  than  that  which  now  seems  to  dawn  on  the  present. 


Art.  VL  — the  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF  "THE  ROMAN 

QUESTION." 

The   Comedy  of  the   Convocation  in  the  English    Churchy  in  two 
Scenes :    Edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasuble,  D.  D. 

'Iva  rX  yikoiov  ciiroi  koX  irtpL  ytXoiav  irpdyfiaros* 
Give  me  leave  to  be  merry  on  a  merry  subject. —  S,  Greg,  Nat, 

New   York:    The   Catholic   Publication   Society,  126   Nassau^^ 
Street.     1868. 

A  BOOK  with  the  above  title,  and  imprint,  has  recently  appeape<^^ 
which  challenges  the  attentive,  and  thoughtful  consideration 
Anglican  Churchmen.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  brochure^  but  a  wel 
considered,  and  carefully-prepared  theological  pamphlet.  Th 
secular  press  describes  it  as  '*  one  of  the  sharpest,  wittiest  satii 
seen  for  a  very  long  time ; "  while  the  "  Catholic  Standard 
pies  not  to  affirm,  that  it  is  '^as  unanswerable,  as  it  is  timel; 
and  has  dealt  a  blow  to  Anglicanism  from  which  that  dying  syster-  i 
will  never  recover."  Common  rumor  ascribes  its  authorship  ~  t 
that  *'  Prince  of  'Verts,"  Father  Newman  ;  and,  if  it  be  not 
his  pen,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  him,  in  its  intellectual  ability, 
unscrupulous  malignity  against  the  Church  of  his  Baptism.  Aft 
a  careful  perusal,  it  is  our  humble  judgment,  that  no  abler 
than  this  has  been  made  from  the  side  of  Rome  on  the  doctrii 
and  discipline  of  the  English  Church.  Before  this  "Corned] 
Milner's  "  End  of  Controversy  "  must  "  pale  its  ineffectual  fii 
That  weak  book  proceeded  on  the  principle  (so  common  amoi 
Romanists)  of  lumping  together  all  the  errors  and  abuses  of  eve  -  ^ 
known  Protestant  sect,  and  attributing  them  en  masse  to  an  ii 
inary  body,  styled  "  The  Protestant  Church,"  to  which  it  is 
sumed  that  Anglo-CathoHc  and  Puritan  dissenter  alike  beloi  ^i* 
Of  course  no  well-instructed  Churchman  could  be  imposed  on     ^J 
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inch  dap-trap.    Weak  woman  (like  ^^  Charlotte  Elizabeth  *'  Tonna) 
after  reading  it,  might  confess  to  bewilderment  as  to  the  right 
way ;   but  the  sophistries  of  the  smooth-tongued  Bishop  of  Casta- 
bala  conld  mislead   no  well-instructed,  and  well-balanced   mind. 
Not  80  with  our  author.     His  eagle  eye  has  left  unnoticed  no  spot, 
nor  blemish  capable  of  detection  in  any  part  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, whfle,  with  an  ingenuity,  which  seems  well-nigh  super- 
human, he  has  contrived  not  to  let  drop  a  single  word,  which  could 
be  construed  in  our  fisivor  on  any  point.     As  a  specimen  of  special 
pleading  it  is  simply  admirable.     He  means  to  exterminate  us  root 
and  branch.     He  assails  "  High,"  "  Low,"  and  "  Broad  "  —  each 
in  detail,  and  to  each  school  of  Anglican  thought  he  designs  to  give 
"No quarter."     The  scene  opens  in  "The  Jerusalem  Chamber," 
with  the  question  proposed  for  discussion  by  a  certain  Dr.  Easy 
(a  character  evidently  intended  to  personate  a  well-known  easy- 
going Dean,  whose  local  habitation  is  not  distant  from  Westmin- 
ster Abbey). —  "Would  it  be  considered  heresy  in  the  Church  of 
England  Xm  deny  the  existence  of  a  God  ?  "    And  here  let  us  note 
Iiis  first  faUacy.     The  proposition  is  immediately  stated,  and  repre- 
sented as  uncontradicted,  that  our  "  nineteenth  Article,  in  affirm- 
^  that  ALL  churches,  even  the  Apostolic,  have  erred  in  matters 
offiuth,  obviously  implies  that  the  Church  of  England  may  err  also 
^  the  same  way."     The  nineteenth  Article  affirms  no  such  thing 
^  all  churches.     Error  is  attributed  to  four  Patriarchates,  inclu- 
<iingRome;  but  there  is  no  charge  brought  against  the  Cliurch  of 
CknMUaiiinaple^  a  rather  important  part  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
So  the  argument,  whatever  it  might  have  been  worth  as  stated, 
^Us  at  once,  because  it  is  based  upon  a   falsehood.     Of  course 
^very  difficulty,  which   besets   the  Mother   Church  of  England, 
Owing  to  her  unfortunate  (but  we  may  hope  temporary^  connection 
^th  the  State,  is  carefully  brought  to  light.     Queen  Victoria,  and 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  her  Privy  Council  are  represented  as  of 
^yud  authority  in  all  matters  of  Faith  with  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation. 

Much  is  made  of  the  statement  in  the  Twenty-first   Article 

(omitted  in  our  Prayer  Book)  that  ^^  General  Councils  sometimes 

We  erred."    But  that  this  assertion  was  predicated  of  the  Romish 

(<o-eaQec2)  General  Councils,  and  not  of  the  undisputed  Councils, 

tt  obvious.     The  Statute  (1  Eliz.  i.  36)  expressly  provides  that  — 

*^  Heresy  shall  oaly  be  adjudged  by  the  authority  of  the  Canonical 
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Scriptures,  or  by  the  first  four  General  Councils^  or  any  ofihem^  or 
any  other  General  Council  wherein  the  same  was  declared  Heresy, 
by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  Canonical  Scriptures." 
And  the  Lambeth  Conference  solemnly  reaffirmed  "the  Faith  as 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures^  held  by  the  Primitive  Churchy 
summed  up  in  the  Creeds^  and  affirmed  by  the  undisputed  General 
Councils^  Possibly  this  may  suffice  to  answer  the  anxious  ques- 
tion, which  our  Comedian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Dean  Critical^ 
— "  Could  any  of  his  reverend  friends  undertake  to  inform  him 
what  was  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  " 

We  have  little  concern  with  our  author's  trenchant  assaults  on 
the  schools  of  pseudo-evangelicanism,  and  rationalism,  save  to  laugh 
at  the  fine  points  he  makes.  What  immediately  concerns  us  is  his 
attack  on  our  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  and  Nature  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  as  held  by  the  orthodox  among  us  —  "the 
branch-theory,"  as  our  author  contemptuously  terms  it*  Of  course 
we  dismiss  at  once  any  such  untenable  theories  as  that  the  Angli- 
can is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church,  or  that 
Protestantism  is  par  excellence  Catholicity.  "  The  branch-theory  '* 
is,  that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  was  for  many  centuries  one 
undivided,  visible,  Holy  Communion.  But  the  grasping  ambition 
of  the  Roman  Patriarchs,  and  their  unwarranted  tampering  with 
the  Nicene  Faith  by  the  addition  of  filioque  to  the  Creed,  led  to 
a  separation  between  East  and  West,  which  still  continues  with 
mutual  anathemas.  The  Catholic  Church  did  not  perish,  but  be* 
came  divided  like  the  Jewish  Church  after  the  death  of  Solomon ; 
the  Greek  Church  corresponding  to  the  tribes  under  Rehoboam, 
and  the  more  numerous  Latin  Churches  to  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
Israel.  Some  centuries  later,  when  the  ancient  Church  of  Eng- 
land reformed  Romish  abuses,  and  reasserted  her  true  indepen- 
dence, which  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  Pope  Pius  V.  pretended  to 
excommunicate  her,  and  thereby  created  a  new  schism  in  the  West 
The  Catholic  Church  therefore  is  at  present  divided  into  three 
communions  —  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  Anglican  —  each  of 
which  claims  to  rest  infallibly  on  Holy  Scripture,  as  defined  by  the 
QScumenical  Creeds  and  Councils  ;  but  neither  of  which  can  truly 
claim  infallibility  for  miliar  theological  opinions.  Of  course  we,  as 
Anglo-Catholics,  believe  in  the  correctness  of  all  the  religious  ar- 
ticles laid  down  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  but  we  would  be 
..perfectly  willing  to  submit  them  for  ultimate  judgment  to  a  Oen- 
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era!  Coancil,  in  which  all  three  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church 
should  be  fiurlj  represented.  To  such  a  future  Council  our  di- 
vines and  doctors  have  constantly  appealed. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  '*  Comedy  "  attempts  to  cast  ridi- 
cole  on  "  the  branch-theory  "  by  such  language  as  this :  — 

"  Suppose  the  Archdeaoon,  resolving  to  try  his  theory,  set  out  on  a  for- 
eign tour.     Did  he  leave  Dover  an  Anglican,  and  disembark  at  Culais  a 
Roman  Catholic  ?    If  so,  at  what  particular  spot  did  he  drop  the  Angli- 
can Articles,  and  take  up  the  Roman  Missal  ?  Was  it  marked  by  a  buoy  ? 
or  was  the  transformation  a  gradual  process,  like  the  changes  of  tempera- 
tare  ?    On  leaving  Dover  he  carried  with  him  only  two  sacraments,  wliich 
had  grown  into  seven  by  the  time  he  landed  at  Calais.     Supposing  the 
distance  to  be  twenty-five  miles,  did  he  take  up  a  new  sacrament, —  he 
was  going  to  say  at  every  fifth  mile-stone,  but  the  sea  knew  not  such 
metsores  of  distance.     Were  there  fixed  points  at  which  he  began  to  be- 
fieve  that  Transubstantiation  was  a  holy  mystery,  and  not  a  blasphemous 
&ble ;  tliat  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction  were  divine  sacraments, 
ind,  not,  as  be  had  believed  while  breakfasting  at  Dover,  a  mere  *  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles  ? '     Did  he,  in  spite  of  the  injunction  with  which 
thej  were  all  familiar, '  not  .to  speak  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,'  anxiously 
interrogate  that  individual  as  to  the  precise  longitude  in  which  it  behooved 
him  to  cast  away  some  Anglican  delusion,  and  to  take  up  some  [R.]  Cath- 
.  olic Troth?     At  what  point  of  the  voyage  did  the  Pope's  supremacy  be- 
gin to  dawn  upon  him  ?  etc  etc." — pp.  64,  6*5. 

Now  this  is  all  very  funny,  but  unfortunately  not  very  true.  It 
ii  t  manifest  Petitio  Principii.  It  assumes  that  Anglo-Catliolics 
Md  tlie  same  expansion  of  dbgma  that  the  Roman  Catholics  do. 
Borne  has  elevated  minor  dogmas,  many  of  which  we  consider 
flToiwotw,  to  the  dignity  of  Articles  of  Faith.  Pope  Pius  IV.  in 
Iiis  seal  for  Roman  orthodoxy,  succeeded  in  chiseling  out  a  mam- 
Bioth  Creed,  its  stupendous  proportions  almost  rivaling  the  nine 
bndred  and  ninety-nine  articles  of  the  "  Profession  of  Faith  "  of 
•ome  backwoods  Calvinistic  "  Church." 

But  we  have  not  elevated  the  Thirty-eight  Articles  to  the  rank 
rf  a  Greed.  Wherever  the  Catholic  Churchman  goes,  he  cames 
with  him  his  firm  and  unshaken  Faith  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  the 
Apsstolical  Succession,  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  Real  Pres- 
ence. And  this  is  all  that  is  essential ;  on  minor  points  we  can 
wfdy  allow  latitude  of  opinion.  S.  Augustine  has  well  said,  "  In 
ii^ceiaariis,  unitas  ;  in  dubiisy  libertas ;  in  omnibus,  caritas."  Thus, 
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if  inter-communion  were  restored  between  us  and  the  Rnssiaii 
Church,  we  could  carry  with  us  our  Articles  to  Moscow,  and  the 
Muscovite  his  sacred  icons  to  New  York,  without  prejudice  to  one 
another's  Faith,  and  without  *'  counting  the  mile-stones  *'  to  deter^ 
mine  their  orthodoxy ! 

Speaking  of  the  Articles,  we  cannot  omit  noticing  the  hit  at  Dr. 
Pusey's  "  Eirenicon."  Much  as  we  respect  the  vast  erudition,  fer- 
vent piety,  and  holy  zeal  for  Unity,  which  characterize  that  truly 
eminent  man,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  chimerical  his  scheme  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  English  Articles  with  the  Tridentine  De- 
crees.  Better  drop  hoth^  than  attempt  to  harmonize  incompatibles. 
The  scheme  commends  itself  more  to  the  heart  than  to  the  judg- 
ment. 

'^  Dean  Critical  did  not  see  why,  if  every  man  might  choose  his  own 
sense,  Dr.  Pusej  might  not  choose  his  own  interpreter,  though  he  could 
have  wished  he  had  made  a  better  choice.  But  he  was  surprised  that 
Dr.  Pusey  did  not  detect  the  inconsistency  of  making  the  Roman  Church 
the  interpreter  of  Articles,  which  were  directed  against  herself.  .  ... 
It  was  really  too  much  to  make  the  Roman  Church  at  once  the  interpreter 
of  charges  brought  against  her,  and  the  judge  of  the  parties  who  brought 
them."  — p.  26. 

This  is  all,  in  effect,  very  true,  though  the  Articles  are  some- 
what older  than  the  Decrees  of  Trent.  Still  the  "  Eirenicon " 
has  many  merits,  which  suffice  to  redeem  it  from  this  blemish  of 
inconsistency. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  "Comedy"  devotes  his  second 
scene  to  a  discussion  of  that  bugbear  *of  all  Roman  controversial* 
ists,  —  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders.  No  mention,  of  course,  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  Pope  Pius  IV.  the  author  of  the  long- 
winded  Creed  which  goes  by  his  name,  offered  repeatedly  to  Queen 
EUzabeth  to  accept  the  Anglican  Church  and  its  Clergy,  without 
reordination,  if  England  would  but  own  his  Supremacy.  Such  a 
suppressio  veri  is  not  uncommon  in  this  work.  The  old  stale  cavils 
are  all  burnished  up  anew,  except  the  "  Nag's  Head  Fable,*'  which 
we  trust  is  now  dead  and  forever  buried.  (1.)  The  length  of  time 
before  the  records  of  Parker's  consecration  were  produced.  (2.) 
The  form  of  consecration  :  —  "  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remem- 
ber that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee,  by  impo- 
sition of  hands  ;  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  soberness."    (3.)  The  missing  record  of 
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Barlow's  consecration.     (4.)  The  lack  of  mission  from  the  Roman 
Pontiff.     These  objections  have  been  answered  so  often,  that  it  is 
pitiful  to  see  them  renewed.      (1.)  The  record  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  consecration  was  produced  as  soon  as  its  validity  was 
in  question  by  the  "  Nag's  Head  Fable."    And  in  addition  to  this, 
every  Anglican  Bishop  can  trace  his  Orders,  through  Archbishop 
Land,  to  the  famous  Marco  Antonio  de  Dominis,   Archbishop  of 
Spoleto,  who  was  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Pontifical.     (2.)  The 
tecond  objection,  if  urged  with  any  shadow  of  truth,  would  inval- 
idate all  Holy  Orders  in  the  world ;  since  the  present  Roman  and 
En^h  form  was  not  used  by  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  (^AposL 
Contt.  lA.  8,  c.  4,  5) ;   nor   is  it  now    used    by  the    Oriental 
Churches.    The  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  by  valid  consecra- 
tors  is  the  essential  of  Ordination.     (3.)  As  to  the  third,  Perceval 
his  well  shown,  "  that  while  Parker's  Episcopal  descent  can  be 
traced  by  the  Records,  through  three  channels,  indei>endently  of 
Barlow,  namely,  Coverdale,  Scory,  and  Hodskin,  all  linking  him 
to  Archbishop  Warham,  and  Cardinal  Fisher  ;  Cardinal  Pole's 
through  Thirlby,  can  be  traced  through  o/i/y  one  cliannel,  and  that 
one  which  he  had  in  common  with  Parker,  namely,  Hodskin  ;  that 
Bonner  and  Heath  cannot  be  traced  at  all ;  and  that  concerning 
Gardiner,  he  is  in  tlie  same  case  with   Barlow,  no  record  of  his 
consecration  having  been  made."     (4.)  As  to  the  necessity  of  A 
mission  from  Rome  to  confer  valid  Orders,  we  scout  tlie  idea.     If 
there  were  anything  in  it,  it  would  invalidate  the  Orders  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  the  validity  of  which  Rome  freely  admits. 
So  that  here  the  Romish  controversialists  arc  plainly  inconsistent 
with  themselves.     In  fact  the  Roman  Court  has  never  judicially 
pronounced  Anglican  Orders  invalid  ;  though  the  Roman  Bishops 
too  commonly  practice  the  sacrilege  of  reordination  on  such  Eng- 
liA  Priests  as  abandon  their  own  altars  for  those  of  Rome.     Our 
tnthor,  however,  warns  us  that  there  is  wrath   in  store  for  us. 
"But  there  was  to  be  a  new  Council  next  year,  and,  from  informa- 
tion which  had  reached  him,  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it 
would  not  only  decide  that  point,  but  a  good  many  others  which 
his  High-Church  friends   were  extremely  anxious  to  keep  open. 
There  was  evidently  sorrow  and  trouble  in  store  for  them,  and  their 
position  would  soon  be  more  untenable  than  ever."     Eheu ! 

In  his  zeal  against  Anglican  Orders,  our  witty  writer  occasion- 
^  descends  to  balderdash.     For  example,  he  claims  that  our 
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Clergy  have,  ^^  as  a  class,  a  dreadfully  unsupematural  (I)  look- 
Indeed  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  say,  that  **  in  their  fiices  there  is  no  n 
flection  of  the  Sacramental  Presence  "  —  whatever  that  ma 
chance  to  mean.  Now,  when  it  comes  to  appearance,  we  ax 
grieved  to  say  that  we  have  met  with  Hibernian  Priests  of  tl 
Holy  Roman  Faith,  the  reflection  from  whose  fiices  was  anythin 
but  ^^  Sacramental "  —  indeed  rather  spirituotis  than  spiritual.  Bi 
we  would  not,  like  our  author,  charge  this  on  them  ^^  as  a  clan. 

When  our  author  raises  the  question  of  the  ^^  uncertainty  < 
Baptism,"  he  trifles  with  what  pierces  himself.  Carelessness  in  tl 
eBsentials  of  Holy  Baptism  may  have  been  the  exception,  but  neve 
the  rule  in  the  English  Church.  But  how  was  it  in  the  Dar 
Ages,  and  even  occasionally  in  the  earlier  centuries  ?  Has  oc 
friend  ever  read  about  the  sportive  boy-baptism  of  S.  Anthanasios 
Does  he  remember  the  famous  Latin  sacrament,  administered,  ^^  I 
Nomine  PatriaB,  et  Filise,  et  SpirituaB  Sanctas  ?  "  Let  him  bewar 
lest  in  seeking  to  demolish  our  tabernacle,  he  may  unwittingly  pn 
down  hi$  own  house  !  If  the  intention  of  the  Priest  were  suppose 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament,  who  can  tell  how  man; 
thousand  times  intention  may  have  been  lacking  ?  And,  if  he  pre 
sumes  that  God  would  not  thus  abandon  to  sacrilege,  ^^  the  Hoi; 
Roman  Church,"  we  surely  can,  and  will  presume  as  much  ib 
the  Holy  Anglican ;  which  has  been  preserved  to  newness  of  lif 
amid  so  many,  and  such  wonderful  dangers  and  difSculties. 

The  only  real  difficulty  attending  the  position  of  our  Mothe 
Church  of  England  (but  not  our  own  American),  is  the  lack  oilStk 
enforcement  of  discipline,  as  the  direct  result  of  her  bondage  t 
the  State.  The  Roman  Church,  placed  in  the  same  position,  wool 
be  compelled  either  to  submit  to  the  same  evils,  or  else  to  rebc 
against,  and  defy  the  State.  The  latter  alternative  may  ere  loDj 
be  the  lot  of  our  English  brethren.  The  Establishment  may  pei 
ish,  but  the  Church  will  survive  the  shock.  The  heretic  Colens* 
has  been  deposed,  and  excommunicated  by  th^  voice  of  the  Church 
but  he  still  holds  the  temporalities  of  his  widowed  See,  and  flaunt 
his  '^  Queen's  Patent "  in  the  faces  of  the  persecuted  Christians  c 
Natal.  Our  Romish  neighbors  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  somewha 
similar  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  Anus.  Such  anomalifl 
must  speedily  come  to  end.  It  will  not  do  for  the  Bishop,  evei 
of  so  rich  a  See  as  London,  to  avow  hitnself  **  in  communion  wit! 
Colenso.*'     The  venerable  halls  of  Westminster  Abbey  must  b 
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1  from  every  taint  of  Heresy.  Else,  (to  borrow  the  language 
London  "  Church  Review  "  ),  the  cry  will  soon  be  :  "  Let 
r  accomplish  our  Exodus.  Never,  indeed,  had  we  so  good 
Mirtonity.  Let  us  march  out  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
rams  beating  and  colors  flying.  Only  let  the  Disestablish- 
be  complete,  and  the  Church  may  cry  out  in  exultation, 
snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  delivered  I '  "  These  are  strong 
but  they  are  uttered  by  faithful  and  influential  Unglish 
hmen. 

or  Romish  brethren  will,  however,  insist  that  Dr.  Colenso  is 
>resentative  of  the  English  Faith ;  it  may  not,  perha])s,  be 
inent  to  suggest  that  that  saintly  man.  Pope  Alexander  Bor- 
is the  representative  of  Roman  Morals.  If  we  seek  an  in- 
tation  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  we  will  doubtless  find 
le  holy  life  and  teaching  of  Talleyrand,  the  eminent  Bishop 
tun.  If  we  need  other  testimony,  those  distinguished  Romish 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Renan,  will  supply  the  deficiency, 
IS  in  humanity  and  mercy  can  be  learned  from  those  pious 
1,  Robespierre,  Danton  and  Marat.  Freedom  from  the  sin 
ism  will  be  learned  by  studying  the  lives  of  those  most  re- 
monks,  Luther  and  Knox,  and  that  Candidate  for  Roman 
B,  John  Calvin.  We  pen  these  lines  to  show  that  (though 
adnated  at  Maynooth  or  Salamanca)  we  fully  understand  the 
D  style  of  controversy. 

cannot  forbear,  however,  congratulating  the  witty  author  of 

Comedy  of  Convocation,"  on  the  skill  witli  which  he  has 

shed  what  he  terms,  "  Bible-Christianity,"  or  the  theory  that 

ly  Rule  of  Faith  is  the  Bible  interpreted  by  eaeh  man's  pri^ 

ancies.     Here  we   willingly  say  with  the  Saint  of  Nazian- 

—  'Iva  Tt  ytXotov  cittw  koL  irtpl  ycXoiov  Trpayfidro^. 

nly  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  objection  raised,  That  the 
h  Church  denies  the  Catholic  Faith  by  comprising  within 
Mnmunion,  men,  who  differ  so  widely  in  their  views  of  the 
y  of  the  Sacraments  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  McNeille.  From 
and-point  of  Ultramontane  Romanism  this  would  indeed  be 
If  belief  in  the  Articles  of  Pius  IV.  is  essential  to  salvation, 
ly  way  to  save  our  souls  would  be  "  to  go  over."  But  we 
with  scorn  such  tampering  with  the  Catholic  Faith.  Catho- 
urchmen  of  all  parties  will  rejoice  to  plant  themselves  on  the 
uiown  platform  of  the  Christian  Unity  Society  —  "  The  Nu 
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cene  Creed  and  The  Three  Apostolic  Orders  —  as  essentials.  We 
may  believe  more  —  we  cannot  believe  less  with  safety.  Hence 
Mr.  Bennett  (the  extremest  of  the  Ritualists),  is  right,  when  hf 
counsels  forbearance  toward  those  who  differ  from  us  in  non-essen- 
tials, and  that  we  '^remain  in  their  Communion."  When  wi 
bring  our  children  to  the  font,  we  stop  not  to  discuss  theology  wit 
the  officiating  minister.     All  we  ask  of  him  is  to  give  — 

''  The  drops  of  the  bright  New-birth,**  — 

in  the  form  appointed  by  the  Church,  and  leave  the  rest  to  GroD» 

"  Accedit  Verbum  Elemento  —  fit  Sacramentum."     Only 
us  have  no  Colensoite  heresies  ;  no  violations  of  law  and  oi 
(like  the  scandals  of  New  Brunswick  and  Westerly)  and  we 
continue  to  dwell  together  in  unity  and  godly  love,  without 
advice  from  our  Romish  neighbors. 

As  another  writer  has  beautifully  remarked  in  a  recent  num^ 
of  this  Review  :  — 

*^  NoF  should  the  existence  of  these  extremes  excite  distrust  as  to  'die 
mission  of  the  Church.  Nay,  these  opposite  parties  maj  have  their  stirifes 
overruled  by  Infinite  Wisdom  for  her  final  triumph,  and  prove  Provid^^i* 
tial  links,  on  the  one  hand,  uniting  us  with  the  Oriental  and  with  the  We^^' 
em  Church,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  innumerable  denominations ;  a^nd 
80  £sir  from  causes  of  alarm,  are  proofs  of  Catholicity.  Let  the  BeforccB^ 
Church,  at  once  resting  on  the  true  Faith,  and  the  true  Order,  as  tJ^ 
foundation  laid  by  the  Saviour  and  by  the  Apostles,  keep  ever  burning  ^® 
her  altars  the  fires  of  love,  and  in  the  latter  days  of  earth's  glory,  9^^ 
shall  arise,  with  her  Primitive  Constitution,  and  her  Millenial  Purityy  ^ 
shine  in  the  brightness  of  her  Lord,  and  extend  her  sway  of  peace  o^^^^^ 

all  the  world." 

# 

Fervently  may  we  all  pray  in  the  words  of  that  Collect,  asceo ^' 

ing  daily  to  Heaven  from  the  lips  of  thousands,  whose  hearts  yea^^^^^ 
for  the  Reunion  of  Christendom :  — 

"  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who  saidst  unto  Thine  Apostles,  *li^^y 
Peace  I  leave  with  you,  My  Peace  I  give  unto  you  ; '  regard  n^   -'^ 
our  sins,  but  the  Faith  of  Thy  Church,  and  grant  unto  Her  th^-    ** 
Peace  and  Unity  which  are  agreeable  to  Thy  will,  Who  livest  an::^^^^ 
reignest  God  for  ever.    Amen." 
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.  VIL— THE    AMERICAN    CHURCH,   AND    THE    RES- 
TORATION  OF   CHRISTIAN  UNITY. 

F  there  is  one  yearning  above   all   others   dominant  in  our 
arch,  and  indeed  throughout  the  Anglican  Communion,  at  the 
•sent  time,  it  is  the  yearning  for  the  restoration  of  Christian 
riTY.     Revealing  itself  by  unhealthy  as  well  as  by  healthy  man- 
stations  ;  now  overflowing  towards  those  from  whom  our  fathers 
3re  separated  by  the  ecclesiastical  convulsions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
id  of  the  Reformation ;  and  now  towards  those  who  have  since 
parated  themselves  from  us :  now  laboring  to  accomplish  its  holy 
iission  by  drawing  others  back  to  that  Primitive  Catholicity  which 
:nites  evangelical  Truth  with  apostolic  Order,  and  which  wo  believe 
x>   be  substantially  our  own  possession  ;  and  now  rushing  forward 
xnpulsively  to  meet  others  where  they  stand,  even  though  it  be  at 
tlie  sacrifice  of  that  Truth  or  of  that  Order ;  —  rightly  or  wrongly, 
^riaely  or  unwisely,  calmly  or  passionately,  from  principle  or  from 
policy,  that  yearning  is  steadily  becoming,  if  indeed  it  has  not  al- 
v^eady  become,  a  great  overmastering  power  in  the  Church. 

In  our  Mother  Church   of  England  it  is  struggling  with  the 
ttately  bondage  of  the  establishment  which  refuses  to  the  Catholic 
^irit  pent  up  within  her,  the  power  alike  to  preserve  the  faith  un* 
defiled  or  to  adapt  her  practical  policy  to  the  necessities  of  her  new 
^nd  solemn  destiny.     The  Colonial  Church  is  being  tried  as  by. 
fire,  to  fit  her  for  the  great  future  in  store  for  her  —  while  to  the 
A^merican  Church  (we  say  it  with  all  humility,  with  a  profound 
•€5ii8e  of  our  own  short-comings,  but  with  an  assured  conviction,) 
is  intrusted  the  singular  responsibility  of  taking,  on  behalf  of  the 
'^V'hole  Communion,  an  initiative,  for  which  she  seems  to  be,  whether 
l>y  the  temper  of  her  Catholicity,  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
Her  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  or  the  adaptability  of  the  American 
character,  peculiarly  fitted.     Already  our  own  Church  has  been 
listed,  one  by  one,  in  each  and  every  branch  of  the  sacred 
'Work. 
I  For  many  years  she  has  had  a  Mission  at  Athens  calmly,  silently, 

I         V^tiently  laying  foundations,  whose  value  the  Church  is  only  now 
1         ^nning  fiilly  to  appreciate.     Local  causes  in  one  of  our  Western 
m        Dioceses  gave  us,  some  years  since,  an  interest  in  questions  con* 
m       cerning  the  validi^  of  Swedish  Orders,  and,  in  consequence,  in  the 
■      religious  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  Scandinavian  Churches 
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which  the  late  visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Illinois  to  Sweden  has  ma- 
terially increased.  Six  years  ago,  the  General  Convention  foand 
itself  almost  compelled,  by  practical  issues  arising  on  our  Pacific 
coast,  to  take  into  consideration  the  relations  between  our  own, 
and  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  Again,  political  events  have  been 
thought  to  be  preparing  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Romanism 
in  Mexico,  and  the  Foreign  Committee  and  others,  including  the 
late  Dr.  Hawks,  have  given  much  attention  to  the  question  of  our 
duty  to  foster  a  Reform  Movement  in  that  country.  Finally,  the 
last  General  Convention  appointed  a  Committee  charged  to  inquire 
into  the  prospect  of  a  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Italy.  And 
now,  as  we  write,  the  proposition  comes  from  a  leading  English 
Church  periodical  that  the  American  and  English  Churches  should 
unite  in  a  mission  to  the  Nestorians. 

Heretofore,  we  have,  as  a  Church,  given  no  very  serious  atten- 
tion to  any  one  of  these  subjects.  The  charge  of  the  Greek  and 
Mexican  missions,  merely  on  the  score  of  Geing  without  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Missions.  The  Swedish,  Russo-Greek,  and 
Italian  questions  are  scarcely  intrusted  to  temporary  Committees 
of  the  General  Convention,  with  authority  to  do  little  or  nothing 
more  than  just  to  keep  the  subjects  alive,  and  remind  each  succeed- 
ing Convention  of  their  existence. 

Then  again,  turning  nearer  home,  we  are  reminded  too,  that 
twelve  years  ago  a  Committee  on  Christian  Unity  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Bishops,  to  be  the  expression  of  the  Church*! 
readiness  to  consider  any  practicable  suggestion,  or  to  meet  any 
overtures  looking  towards  the  recovery  of  organic  unity  with  our 
Christian  brethren  of  any  of  the  various  Protestant  denominations 
around  us.  One  member  alone  of  this  Committee  now  survives ; 
and  its  a])pointment,  as  far  as  anything  tangible  is  concerned,  has 
been  even  more  resultless. 

And  yet,  he  must  be  sleeping  at  his  post  upon  the  walls  of  Zion, 
who  does  not  realize,  that  not  one  step  in  either  of  these  directions 
have  been  taken  in  vain:  and  that  the  answering  yearning  for 
Christian  Unity  is  as  real,  although  certainly  vague  and  not  as 
strong  and  advanced,  without,  as  within  our  Church ;  nay,  more- 
over, that  the  secular  events  of  the  age  are  both  preparing  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  realization  of  this  hope,  and  exacting  of  Christi- 
anity the  fulfillment  of  this  duty. 
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Let  the  close  and  philosophic  observer   of    contemporaneous 
History  reflect  upon  the  extent  to  which,  not  in  Italy  alone,  but 
throughout  the  Latin  nations,  and  especially  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, the  conflict  between  new  national  interests,  and  the  Papal 
pdicj  is  forcing  forward  the  beginnings  of  a  Latin  Refoinnation. 
Let  him  examine  the  map  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  say  whether 
the  late  virtual  revolt  of  Egypt,  the  present  conflict  in  Candia, 
and  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  local  governments  and  the  in- 
dependent tone  of  the  press  in  Servia  and  Roumania,  bode  nothing 
tor  the  overthrow  of  Mohammedanism,  and  the  reawakening  from 
the  bondage   and  degradation  of  Greek  Christianity.      Let  him 
analyze  the  elements  of  European  politics,  and  say,  if  the  Eastern 
((aestion  is  likely  to  be  solved  without  giving  to  the  Russian  Church 
as  well  as  to  Russian  arms,  a  part  to  play  in  coming  History,  such 
as  we  have  not  yet  conceived.     Let  him  think  of  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  and  say,  if  our  interest  in  the  Russo-Greek  question  has 
not  ahready  been  made  still  more  practical. 

And  let  us  reflect,  moreover,  that  this  yearning  for  Christian 
Unity  which  has  become  so  warm  among  ourselves,  is  by  no  means 
nnechoed  by  those  towards  whom  we  are  reaching  out  our  arms. 
Others  can  bear  better  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  in 
some  directions ;  but  we  have  all  marked  the  steady  progress  of 
Chnrchward  tastes  on  the  part  of  the  denominations  around  us  in 
fWfeQi  to  tho86  very  customs  in  externals  which  were  formerly  the 
stumbling  blocks  in  their  way  ;  and  we  can  all  see  too,  for  instance, 
in  their  **  Christian  Union  Society,"  the  proof  of  their  weariness 
of  internecine  Christian  strife,  and  of  their  growing  conviction  that 
diere  is  some  more  excellent  way  of  combating  Satan  and  sin,  than 
of  scattering  our  forces  in  the  face  of  our  common  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  of  the  very  cordial  welcome  with 
which  our  consideration  of  the  subject  of  reunion  has  been  received 
at  the  East ;  —  the  appeal  of  the  Nestorians  to  our  English  breth- 
ren, already  alluded  to,  is  full  of  touching  significance ;  and  the 
confident  longing  for  the  time  when  there  shall  be  ^'  unum  ovilo  et 
onus  pastor  "  is  almost  as  controlling  a  principle  of  the  religious 
OKorement  in  Italy  as  the  ^Mibera  chiesa  in  libero  state." 

There  is  scarce  a  section  of  Christendom  that  is  not  in  a  con- 
^^  of  change.  The  most  short-sighted  observer  cannot  but  be 
™H»res8ed  by  the  conviction  that  an  epoch  has  been  reached  in  the 
History  of  the  Church  from  which,  henceforth,  all  those  who  love 
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our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  are  to  draw  nears 
and  nearer  together  for  the  last  great  conflict  between  truth  ar, 
falsehood,  between  Christianity  and  infidelity. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  era,  we  see  the  Anglican  Communli 
revealed  to  itself  and  to  the  world  in  its  essential  Unity  ;  and  tM 
progress  of  local  modifications  is  bringing  its  several  dist^ 
Churches  into  closer  relations  and  greater  practical  harmony,  — 
if  to  prepare  it  for  the  fulfillment  of  De  Maister^s  prophecy,  — 

^*  Si  jamais  les  Chretiens  se  rapprochent,  comme  tout  les  y  m 
vite,  il  semble  que  la  motion  doit  partdr  de  I'Eglise  d'Angietem 
.    •    •   I'Eglise  Anglicaine  qui  nous  touche   d'une  main,  touche 

de  Tautre  ceux  que  nous  ne  pouvous  toucher et  peut  fitn 

consid^r^e  comme  lin  de  ces  intermddes  chiruiques,  capables  d 
rapprocher  des  dldmens  inassociables  de  leur  nature." 

If  such  is,  indeed,  the  trust  reserved  in  the  Providence  of  Go 
for  the  Anglican  Church,  what  portion  of  that  Church  has  H 
called  to  enter  first  upon  its  fulfillment  ?  At  the  original  difiusio 
of  Christianity,  the  imperial  power  of  Rome  had  prepared  an  arem 
Greek  culture  a  language,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  over  thi 
empire,  and  more  or  less  using  that  language,  fitting  instrumenl 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Now,  for  the  recovery  of  tfa 
Unity  of  His  people,  international  relations  have  made  of  tb 
civilized  world  one  Empire ;  and,  in  our  own  generation,  there  i 
again  found  a  people,  possessed  it  would  almost  seetn  with  a  mani 
for  traveling,  spreading  themselves  over  every  part  of  Christei 
dom,  and,  partaking  as  they  do  of  a  cosmopolitan  descent,  capabi 
above  all  races  of  understanding  and  adapting  themselves  to  othen 
easily  becoming  identified  in  feeling  with  the  interests  of  any  pe< 
pie  among  whom  they  sojourn,  or  of  any  class  with  which  the 
mingle,  becoming  Russians  at  the  North  or  Italians  at  the  Soot 
with  equal  readiness.  One  hundred  thousand  Americans,  amon 
whom  the  children  of  our  Church  are  in  a  majority,  over  all  othei 
together,  and  for  whose  religious  care  our  Church  alone  can  — 
she  will  —  successfully  provide  —  one  hundred  thousand  America 
Churchmen  (as,  speaking  of  them  in  the  aggregate  one  might  a 
most  say,)  are  then  to-day  scattered  abroad,  by  the  power  of  man 
and  varied  motives,  outnumbering  in  every  part  of  Christendoi 
all  other  foreigners  together.  These  are  in  the  mysterious  [urovi 
dence  of  Gt)d  the  agency  He  has  prepared,  and  sent  forth  for  thi 
work. 
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We  fiolemnly  ask  the  Church,  when  Grod  has  so  plainly  pointed 

oat  the  waj  which  He  has  set  before  as,  shall  we  delay  to  act  upon 

the  bidding  ?     Shall  the  Church  of  the  American  Dispersion  re- 

viain  any  longer  unorganized,  nay  unrecognized,  pleading  silently, 

}aj  her  opportunities  and  her  needs  for  an  Episcopate  and  for  the 

power  to  fulfill  her  mission,  as  our  colonial  fathers  of  the  English 

Church  —  all  in  vain  ?     Shall  that  work,  the  sublimity  of  which 

isonly  unrecc^ized  by  us  because  we  have  not  faith  to  gaze  up- 

vard  to  where  its  grandeur  is  lost  in  the  clouds,  be  any  longer 

pat  aside  with  mere  resolutions,  and  Committees  of  Inquiry  ?    The 

modem  history  of  our  Church,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 

States,  is  full  of  great  opportunities  thrown  away.     Is  there  to  be 

no  Old  to  this  ! 

If  there  is  to  be  —  a  number  of  separate  Committees,  sufficient 
indeed  to  investigate  and  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  Church  to  act 
nnderstandingly,  — *  but  so  far  as  action  is  concerned,  powerless  to 
do  much  more  than  awaken  suspicions,  each  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  opposite  direction,  —  will,  of 
coarse,  no  longer  suffice.  The  Church  should  at  once,  it  seems  to 
na,  recognize  the  importance  of  all,  and  the  mutual  relations  and 
interdependence  of  these  several  movements;  and,  above  all,  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  the  one  great  common  principle 
which  inspires  them  all,  and  distinguishes  tliem  from  the  Church's 
missionary  work  proper. 

Only  on  the  ground  of  their  comparative  unimportance  has  there 
been  any  propriety  in  leaving  the  Greek  and  Mexican  missions  so 
long  to  a  Committee  whose  proper  charge  is  that  of  missions  to  the 
hatkens.  So  far  as  the  geographical  argument  is  concerned,  there 
would  be  exactly  the  same  appropriateness  in  charging  our  Domes- 
tic Committee  with  the  negotiations  with  our  Cliristian  brethren 
of  other  denominations  within  our  national  boundary  ;  as  of  charg- 
ing the  Foreign  Committee  with  our  relations  with  other  Churches 
^ifithotU.  Neither  would  be  justified,  unless  on  the  distinct  supposi- 
tion that  we  refuse  to  consider  the  subject  of  reunion  with  the 
fcnner,  save  by  the  simple  process  of  individual  absorption,  and 
that  we  place  Greek  and  Mexican  Christians  on  the  footing  of 
iioiken.  No  section  of  the  Church  would  accept  both  of  these 
^oppositions ;  and  we  doubt  if  any  calm  and  moderate  section 
would  accept  either.  In  fact,  nothing  but  evil  can  result  from  the 
^inpt  to  unite  in  the  same  hands  two  branches  of  the  Church's 
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external  work  so  entirely  dissimilar :  or  from  the  independent  p] 
ecution  of  those  which  ought  to  be  alike  governed  by  the  sa 
general  policy. 

If  such  views  as  these  are  at  all  well-founded,  the  time  has  co 
when  the  Church  must  take  the  whole  subject  of  her  future  a 
possible  relations  with  other  Churches  and  communions  of  Ch 
tians  into  more  serious  consideration  than  has  ever  yet  been  gi' 
it :  and  instead  of  leaving  each  little  branch  of  this  subject  tc 
developed  in  so  many  diverse  ways  ;  she  must  —  as  it  seems  tc 

—  constitute  some  agency  which  would  be  able,  and  which  co 
be  trusted,  to  represent  the  Church  in  dealing  with  them  all 
broad,  Catholic  and  common  principles. 

Two  considerations  greatly  help  us  to  a  solution  of  this  ne 
In  the  first  place,  the  Church,  must,  of  necessity,  emplov,  as  '. 
immediate  agents,  in  each  branch  of  such  a  work,  those  individc 
whose  studies  have  especially  qualified  them  for  understanding 
principles  ;  and  whose  interest  has  especially  fitted  them  for  enl 
ing  zealously,  laboriously,  and  patiently  upon  the  detailed  t 
which  each  must  involve.  In  the  second  place,  these  several 
dividual  agents  should  not  be  lefb  so  disconnected  that,  either  fir 
excessive  concentration  of  vision  in  one  direction,  or  from  relat 
ignorance  of  all  other  branches  of  this  work  except  their  own,  tl 
might  impede  or  even  endanger  the  success  of  each  others  lal 

—  a  Russo-Greek  Committee,  for  instance,  creating  stumblii 
blocks  in  the  way  of  Protestant  Reunion,  or  a  Scandinavian  Cc 
mittee  unconsciously  giving  ofiense  to  half-matured  Latin  Bel 
mers.  In  some  way,  which  will  provide  for  both  these  necessit 
the  Church  should  address  herself  to  the  solemn  duty  of  going  i 
ward  to  this  work  not  independently  of  her  sister  Churches  of 
Anglican  Communion,  but  certainly  in  advance  of  them ;  f 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  the  Master's  summons,  as  it  ii 
Divine  Providence  revealed  to  her  in  the  events  of  curr 
History. 

We  earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that  at  the  approaching  G^nc 
Convention  this  subject  will  receive  serious  attention.  We  aha 
henceforth  recognize  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  betwi 
our  missionary  work  proper,  and  what  we  may,  perhaps,  for  wi 
of  a  better  expression,  be  excused,  for  terming  the  diplomatic 
sponsibilities  of  the  Church.  Let  us  no  longer  even  seem  to  d 
our  brethren  in  the  Christian  faith,  whatever  we  may  think  th 
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errors  or  shortcomings,  whether  abroad  or  at  home  —  on  the  one 
aide,  with  the  heathen  who  know  not,  or,  on  the  other,  with  the 
worldly  and   irreligious,    who    have,   thus    far,   refused   to   hear 
the  Word.      We  pray  continually  on   every  occasion  of  Public 
Worship,  that   ^^  all  who  profess  and  call   themselves  Christians 
may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity 
of  s{Hrit,  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  in  righteousness  of  life."     We 
most  respectfully  ask  our  Right  Reverend  Fathers,  and  our  breth- 
ren, both  Clerical  and  Lay  of  the  coming  Convention,  gravely  to 
ocDsider,  if  it  be  not  now  full  time  that  the  Church  should  give 
some  formal,  practical  evidence  that,  for  Her  part,  Siie  is  ready, 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  prepare  tlie  hearts  of  His  faithful  servants, 
be  "  laborers  together  with  God,"  in  accomplishing  the  fulfill- 
nt  of  Her  prayer. 
Separating,  then,  at  once,  and  for  the  fiiture,  between  the  in- 
croDgroous  operations  which  have,  so  far,  been  permitted  to  be 
nited  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  —  and  appropriating 
e  work  of  the  now  independent  Swedish,  Russo-Greek  and  Ital- 
Committees,  —  the  Church  ought,  ^  it  seems  to  us,  —  without 
ftirther  delay  to  constitute  and  refer  the  whole  subject  of  our  re- 
lations present  and  future  with  other  Christian  Churches  and  com- 
<3Qnnions  to  a  Catholic  Commission  which  should  so  represent  the 
'^whole  Church  that  she  could  properly  entrust  it  with  a  power  not 
^wholly  incommensurate  with  the  dignity  of  its  purpose. 

Sach  a  Commission  should,  of  course,  be  composed  of  Bishops, 
f^resbyters  and  Laymen,  —  it  should  embrace  the  profoundest 
"wisdom,  the  soundest  learning,  the  deepest  piety  of  the  Church ; 
it  ahould  number  among  its  members  all  those  who  are  especially 
i<kniilied  with,  or  especially  important  to,  the  prosecution  of  any 
one  department  of  the  work  of  the  Commission.  It  should  fairly 
'^present  the  different  schools  of  Theology,  and  the  calm  and  sober 
advocates  of  diflerent  tendencies,  and,  also,  so  far  as  practicable, 
^e  diflFerent  sections  of  the  land,  though  its  membership  should 
^ot  be  so  widely  scattered  that  it  would  be  difficult,  for,  at  least,  a 
^^OQuderable  majority,  to  meet  for  deliberation  as  often  as  the  grav- 
ity of  any  occasion  might  require. 

To  such  a  Commission,  as  a  whole^ — and  to  the  Commission 
^e,  should  be  entrusted  the  determination  of  the  great  principles 
^Wcb  should  govern  it  in  each  and  every  branch  of  its  operations : 
^Ule,  for  executive  purposes,  it  should  subdivide  itself  into,  or 
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appoint  from  its  number,  Committees  of  proper  size  for  the  in 
mediate  charge  of,  each  such  separate  branch.  In  this  way,  if  fl 
Commission  was,  in  the  first  instance,  constituted  with  proper  car 
due  vigor  and  efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  eiach  department  < 
its  work,  would  be  combined  with  due  harmony  in  the  operatioi 
of  all,  as  well  as  with  due  caution  in  the  adoption  of  the  principk 
governing  them. 

Such  a  Catholic  Oammissiony  composed,  say  of  thirty  member 
—  ten  of  each  order, — or  thereabouts,  would  be  none  too  sma 
to  be  entrusted  with  so  weighty  a  responsibility,  nor  yet  too  larj 
for  efficient  cooperation ;  and  if  subdivided  into  five  or  six  Con 
mittees  of  five  or  six  members  each,  such  Committees  would  be  < 
very  good  working  size.  Such  a  division,  for  present  purpose 
might  be  somewhat  as  follows  ;  though  we  are  far  firom  assumio 
that  it  would  be  the  most  scientific :  — 

1.  Committee  on  depressed  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches. 

2.  Committee  on  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

3.  Committee  on  the  Latin  Churches. 

4.  Committee  on  the  Scandinavian  Churches. 

5.  Committee  on  the  Spanish- American  Churches. 

6.  Committee  on  Home  Protestant  Reunion. 

Such  a  division  is  obviously  suggested  merely  by  the  prese 
condition  of  our  relations  with  the  subject ;  and,  even  if  regard 
as  appropriate  for  a  beginning,  it  would  doubtless,  sooner  or  laN 
require  no  little  modification.  The  work  of  Committees  at  prese 
practically  distinct,  might  become  united  ;  while  new  fields  of  p 
allel  labor  will,  no  doubt,  in  time  demand  special  attention, 
would  be  also  a  question  worthy  of  serious  consideration  at  i 
outset,  to  determine  upon  some  channel  of  formal  conference  ir* 
our  Mother  and  Sister  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Commnni* 
through  which  we  could  secure  harmony  between  their  policy  9 
our  own  in  this  whole  movement,  and,  if  possible,  in  each  9 
every  branch  of  it. 

So  far  as  the  Church  of  England  —  or,  to  speak  more  accurate 
so  far  as  English  Churchmen  have  felt  themselves  free  to  approtf 
the  subject  of  her  relations  with  other  Churches  and  Communis 
they  have  acted  wisely  in  not  confusing  it  with  the  Mission^ 
operations  of  the  Church.  They  have  interested  themselves 
the  question  of  Eastern  Reunion  —  in  the  hope  of  Italian  Raf 
matien,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  Churches*    More  lately,  the  h< 
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of  recovering  the  Wesleyan  Separatists  has  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed :  and  the  appeal  from  the  Nestorians  has  been  most  warml j 
received.  Much  of  this  field  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Anglo- 
CoDtmental  Society ;  some  of  these  subjects  are  yet  in  the  hands  of 
investigating  Committees  of  Convocation ;  but  no  single  branch  of 
this  work  has  been  committed  to  the  Propagation  Society. 

Under  such  a  scheme  as  we  have  thus  ventured  to  suggest,  a 
BiAop  Delegate^  or  other  Bishop  exercising  jurisdiction  over  Amer- 
ican Clergy  and  Chapels  in  Europe  —  (as  proposed  in  the  last  num- 
W  of  this  Review)  —  might,  in  view  of  one  phase  of  his  usefulness, 
'hM  the  same  relations  to  the  Catholic  Commission,  that  the  Mis- 
aonary  Bishops  now  hold  to  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Committees 
cf  the  Board.  And  any  other  Bishop,  rendering  special  services, 
such  88  the  proposed  mission  of  inquiry  and  investigation  into  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  Mexico  ^  would  naturally  act,  for  the  time 
king,  in  the  name  of  the  same  agency. 

Sach  a  Catholic  Commission  would,  at  least,  have  the  advantage 
of  manifesting  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christendom,  the  importance 
which  we  attribute  to  the  consideration  of  Christian  Unity,  even 
though  it  may  be  yet  but  a  hope.  It  would  rescue  all  partial  and 
experimental  movements  in  that  direction,  from  the  danger  of  un- 
consciously widening  one  breach  by  efforts  to  heal  another ;  and 
would  entrast  the  subject  in  its  singleness  and  completeness  to  a 
body  expressly  constituted  by  the  Church  as  its  fiduciary  repre- 
Kntative  for  that  purpose. 

It  would  be  a  solemn  step,  to  which  the  Church  would  hereafter 
gratefully  look  back,  as  She  does  now  to  the  missionary  epoch  of 
.1835:  and  if  the  Lambeth  Conference  marks  the  turning  of  the 
tide  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the  practical  restoration  of  Christian 
DiOTY  will  date,  perhaps,  from  the  year  in  which  the  American 
Church  rose  to  the  full  measure  of  the  grandeur  of  God's  prov- 
idential summons,  and  committed  all  her  external  relations  to- 
gether to  the  Catholic  Commission  of  the  American  Church. 
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Art.  VIIL  — will    THE    CITY    OF    ROME    BE    BUENEI 

WITH   FIRE? 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  Delivered  before  the  University  o 
Cambridge.  Being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  the  year  1848,  Ir 
Charles  Wordsworth,  D.  D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Fron 
the  Second  London  Edition.  Herman  Hooker,  Philadelphia 
1852. 

Without  entering  into  a  full  examination  of  the  above  work 
there  is  one  argument,  derived  mostly  from  it,  which  will  appeal 
best  when  stated  by  itself.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  ultra- 
montane teachers,  the  Church,  founded  by  our  blessed  Lord,  was  tc 
go  on  increasing  from  the  Apostles'  times  without  any  great  erroi 
or  hindrance.  It  was  to  be  one  uniform  compact  Body,  witl 
a  visible  Head,  always  easily  seen  and  distmguished  by  the  world 
But  unfortunately  for  them,  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  holy  men 
Our  adorable  Master  warned  His  own  disciples  against  false  teach 
ers,  especially  in  view  of  His  second  coming.  St.  John  wrote  a 
Antichrist,  and  said  there  were  many  Antichrists.  St.  Paul  said 
that  after  his  day  there  would  grievous  wolves  enter  in  and  noc 
spare  the  flock.  There  must  come  a  great  "  falling  away  "  oi 
apostasy  (2  Thess.  ii.  3),  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  so^ 
of  perdition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  r 
called  God,  or  is  worshipped,  so  that  he  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temp,* 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  This  apparently  mean 
some  apostate  power  in  the  churchy  "  in  the  temple  of  God."  E 
had  not  risen  in  St.  Paul's  day,  for  there  was  something  that  ^^  let 
or  hindered  its  rise  —  "  though  the  mystery  did  already  "  "  work— 
But  when  that  hindrance  should  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  thes 
that  "  wicked  "  or  lawless  one  "  should  be  revealed,  whom  ttd 
Lord  would  consume  with  the  Spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  destrc: 
with  the  brightness  of  His  coming."  (2  Thess.  ii.  8,  9.)  *•  Whoii4 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs  an 
lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness : 
them  that  perish."  This  alone  would  be  quite  an  argument  againtf 
the  theory  of  the  ultramontanist,  es;^ccially  in  view  of  what  some 
the  early  Fathers  said  on  this  subject,  and  of  their  pointing  out  i^ 
place  where  this  Lawless  One  was  to  be  revealed,  and  what  hinde 
his  coming.     But  this  is  not  all.    A  whole  Book  of  Prophecy 
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tten  apparently  on  this  subject.  The  Apocalypse  was  evidently 
intended  to  depict  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the 
"world.  And  instead  of  its  having  a  plain,  peaceable  progress,  such 
as  the  Romanist  supposes,  the  Church  was  to  pass  through  stormy 
times.  From  the  12th  to  the  19th  chapters,  there  seems  to  be  one 
diflSculty  of  the  most  formidable  and  fearful  character.  Under  va- 
rious forms  and  emblems,  this  evil  is  described,  until  it  appears  to 
culminate  in  the  17th  chapter.  By  reading  it,  as  we  usually  do, 
"^e  sometimes  feil  to  see  the  clearness  of  it.  But  if  we  begin  at 
the  last  verse  of  that  chapter  —  which  St.  John  evidently  intended 
*s  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  —  we  shall  be  able  to  see  more 
clearly  his  meaning. 

1.  "  The  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  City,  which 
^^igneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Rev.  xvii.  18.  Figurative 
language  is  here  dropped.  This  great  evil  is  not  to  be  found  in 
^*^y  nation,  kingdom  or  people.  It  is  not  a  Church.  It  is  a  City. 
Neither  is  it  one  of  the  obscure  places  of  the  earth,  which  might 
"®  overlooked.  It  is  a  great  City.  And  that  wherein  it  may  be 
^^stinguished  from  all  other  places  is  this  —  it  claims  to  reign 
^^^T'  the  Kings  of  the  earthy  In  St.  John's  day  there  was  but  one 
^^^y  which  could  claim  this  preeminence.     Rome  had  conquered, 

^^d  was  then  governing,  all  the  known  nations.     But  in  our  own 

^^y  the  distinction  is  scarcely  less  clear.     England  is  a  great  coun- 

ry>  and  has  extensive  colonies,  but  London  does  not  claim  to  reign 

^^^r  Kings.     Rather  the  country  governs  the  city,  and  the  Queen 

^^^*     St.  Petersburgh  comes  nearer   to  governing   an   immense 

?^^*ritory.     But  she  does  not  rule  Kings.     She  is  rather  ruled  over 

^^  an  Emperor.     At  the  present  moment  Rome  is  the  only  great 

^^-•ity  which  professes  to  rule  over  Kings.     This  distinction  is  as 

^^ar  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  St.  John. 

2.  But  let  us  go  back  to  the  9th  verse,  "  Here  is  the  mind 
^^Hich  has  wisdom,"  this  sentence  is  therefore  to  be  carefully 
^^Vi%erved,  "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  on  which  the 

Oman  sitteth."  Rev.  xvii.  9.     Common  Cities  are  built  on  one 

ountain  —  Jerusalem  has  three.    But  the  boast  of  Rome  was  for 

^«iiiy  ages  that  she  was  built  on  seven.     The  names  of  the  seven 

^Hlg  of  Rome  were  well  known,  —  Palatine,  Quirinal,  Aquiline, 

^^-^lian,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  and  Janiculum.     In  St.  John's  day 

*vome  was  usually  known  as  the  sevenrhiUed  City,    Canon  Words- 

"^^orth  (page  253)  quotes  ten  Roman  poets,  viz.,  Virgil,  Horace, 
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Tibunas,  Propertins,  Ovid,  Sflios,  Italicus,  Statins,  Martial,  Cli 
dian,  and  Prudentius  as  calling  Rome  the  Seven-Hillsd  Gr 
Could  he  point  ont  what  City  he  meant  more  clearly  ?  Add  t 
to  the  other  declaration,  of  its  being  that  great  City  which  reign 
over  Kings,  and  here  is  an  argument  like  a  threefold  cord,  i 
easily  broken. 

3.  But  let  us  go  on  to  the  10th  verse :  ^^  There  are  seven  Kin| 
five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come."  Rev.  xvii. 
Five  Kings,  or  Kingdoms  (forms  of  government)  are  passed 
(&llen).  Can  this  be  said  of  Paris,  Vienna,  or  Madrid  ?  I 
this  was  well  known  of  Rome.  Her  Kings  had  passed  away  —  1 
Consuls,  Dictators,  Decemvirs,  and  Triumvirs.  Five  were  fall* 
One  then  existed,  to  wit,  Emperori.  One  was  yet  to  come,  tl 
is  the  Papacy.  Is  not  this  a  clear  intimation,  especially  wl 
added  to  the  two  before  given  ? 

4.  Now  go  to  the  12th  verse.  ^<  The  ten  horns  which  thou  saw 
are  ten  Kings,  which*  have  received  no  Kingdom  as  yet,  but  rece 
power  as  Kings  one  hour  with  the  Beast."  Rev.  xvii.  12.  Th* 
ten  Kings  or  Kingdoms,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  in  exi 
ence  in  St.  John's  day  —  "  Had  received  no  Kingdom  as  yet " 
but  were  to  arise  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Beast  —  were  horns 
his  head,  and  were  to  exist  at  ^^  one  hour  "  with  the  Beast ;  don 
less  at  one  time  with  the  Beast.  They  were  to  have  ^^  one  mil 
and  give  their  strength  and  power  unto  the  Beast "  (v.  13).  T 
is  an  uncommon  distinction,  that  there  should  be  ten  Kings  or  Kii 
doms  united  in  supporting  07%e.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Engia 
or  France  or  Russia.  There  are  no  ten  united  in  supporting  a 
monarch  in  Europe.  Neither  can  the  instance  be  often  found 
history  of  ten  Kings  thoroughly  united,  of  "  one  mind,"  in  si 
porting  one  power  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Such  It  thin^ 
quite  unprecedented.  But  here  are  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  B 
gium,  Austria,  Italy,  and  some  German  Princes  thoroughly  unit 
with  Rome  in  one  Religion.  They  have  one  mind  on  the  m 
important  and  greatest  of  subjects.  Morally  and  spiritually  tl 
are  all  the  time  upholding  Rome.  It  is  true,  also,  that  ^^tl 
hate  "  her,  ^^  and  quarrel  about  her,  and  will  one  day  make  her  d 
olate  and  bum  her  with  fire.^^  (Rev.  xvii.  15.)  Seduced  worn 
often  hate  their  seducers.  But  still,  in  religion,  in  interest, 
policy,  and  in  many  ways,  spiritual,  moral,  and  political,  those  1 
nations  are  bound  together  as  no  other  ten  uatipns  often  a 
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3  bonds  are  not  temporary,  as  some  nations  unite  for  one  war 
ingle  effort.  Here  are  bonds  of  union  existing  during  ages, 
have  been  growing  up  into  each  other,  and  growing  together 
nturies.  As  no  other  nations  have,  these  have  one  mind  in 
;  their  power  and  strength  unto  the  Beast,  For  ten  or  twelve 
red  years  there  have  been  several  independent  nations  in  Eu- 
more  or  less  united  in  this  one  thing.  How  could  St.  John 
foreseen  this  unless  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  Papacy  ? 
Verse  15  has  another  designation :  ^^  The  waters  which  thou 
it,  where  the  woman  sitteth,  are  peoples  and  multitudes  and 
OS  and  tongues."  (Rev.  xviL  16.)  When  Rome  was  taken 
e  Republicans  in  1848,  and  the  Pope  fled,  the  excited  citizens 
id  to  the  Jesuit  College  to  destroy  it.  But,  strange  to  say, 
found  there  the  American  flag^  the  flag  of  liberty,  and  the 
ing  was  saved.  Mr.  Cass  at  that  time  represented  the  United 
s  in  Rome.  He  was  entreated  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  pro- 
ome  American  youth  who  were  there  studying.  In  gratitude 
his  act,  they  sent  him  a  manuscript  written  in  several  lan- 
es by  the  students.  It  was  a  prayer  for  his  welfare,  written 
te  young  men  of  different  nations  gathered  there.     It  was  a 

curiosity,  so  many  languages  all  on  one  manuscript.  The 
3  number  was  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred.  Is  there 
)ther  school  that  can  do  the  same  ?  And  what  does  it  show 
hat  the  emissaries  of  the  Papacy  have  found  their  way  into 
icommonly  large  number  of  nations,  and  that  the  Pope  is  now 
neering  over  (as  no  other  ruler  does)  "  multitudes  and  peo- 
sind  nations  and  tongues  ?  " 

jre,  then,  are  five  different  ways  in  which  the  inspired  writer 
ivored  to  point  out  that  great  hostile  power  which  was  to  be 
oppressor  of  the  people  of  God.  If  there  had  been  only  one 
ro,  there  would  have  been  more  reason  for  doubt ;  although 

are  several  of  these  which  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  any 
'  city.  But,  taking  the  whole  five  together,  how  can  it  be  pos- 
for  them  all  to  be  united  so  well  in  any  other  way  ?  Such  a 
;  cannot  be  conceived.  The  chances  are  multiplied  against  it. 
oint  out  one  city,  by  five  such  clear  and  startling  designations, 
I  hardly  be  less  than  the  work  of  inspiration.  If  there  were 
tore  evidence,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  more  than  usual 
ncern  to  go  on  against  it.     But  there  are  more  than  these. 

Verse  3  (17th  chap.  Rev.)  describes  the  woman  as  arrayed 
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in  scarlet  color.     Is  not  this  the  color  of  the  cardinal's  dress 
of  the  Roman  Court  —  purple  and  scarlet  ? 

7.  The  woman  is  fall  of  names  of  blasphemy.  This  is  expla 
in  chap,  xviii.  verse  7 :  "  How  much  she  hath  glorified  hers 
It  is  doubtless  common  for  large  cities  to  magnify  their  own  mc 
But  it  is  not  common  for  any  city  to  reach  the  height  which 
ultramontane  teachers  have  reached  in  extolling  Rome.  To  a 
the  .Eternal  City  is  usual.  Is  not  such  a  title  blasphemous  — 
ing  it  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  virtually  denying  the  se< 
coming  of  Christ  ?  To  call  Rome  the  mother  and  mistress  o 
churches  is  scarcely  less  wicked.  So  like  verse  5,  chap,  xvii : 
other  city  claims  such  titles.  Where  can  a  place  be  founc 
Christendom  which  glorifies  itself  like  Rome,  or  to  which  these 
pressions  in  Revelation  can  be  better  applied  ? 

8.  This  view  coincides  with  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel, 
wicked  power  which  that  Prophet  foretold  was  to  grow  out  of 
fourth  Monarchy,  which  all  concede  to  be  the  Roman  Empire. 

9.  This  is  an  interpretation  more  or  less  understood  from 
first,  beginning  with  Iraeneus  and  continuing  down  to  the  pre 
day.  The  testimony  of  that  father  is  more  important,  ()erh 
than  any  other.  He  lived  so  near  St.  John's  time,  that  if  he 
it  meant  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  be  mistaken. 

10.  This  interpretation  is  so  clear  that  eminent  Romanist  div 
have  not  failed  to  see  and  acknowledge  it.  Canon  Wadsw 
(p.  269)  quotes  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Bossuet  as  doing 
The  "  Church  Journal "  of  October  30,  1861,  quotes  Manni 
"  Lecture  on  the  Present  Crisis  of  the  Holy  See  as  Tested 
Prophecy."  What  a  confession  for  a  Romish  Bishop  to  mt 
"  The  writers  of  the  Church  tell  us  that  in  the  latter  days  R 
shall  become  apostate,"  etc.  Lepius  says,  ^^  in  the  time  of  A 
christ,  Rome  shall  be  destroyed,"  as  we  see  from  the  13th  cha 
of  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  again,  "  The  woman  which  thou  sa^ 
is  that  great  City  which  reigneth  over  the  Kings  of  the  earth 
which  is  signified  Rome  in  her  impiety,  such  as  it  was  in  the  < 
of  St.  John,  and  shall  be  again  at  the  end  of  the  world."  Bel 
mine  says,  ^^  Rome  shall  be  destroyed  and  burnt,"  as  we  learn  f 
the  16th  verse  of  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  ; "  on  wl 
the  Jesuit  Ehermann  comments  as  follows :  ^^  We  all  confess,  ^ 
Bellarmine,  that  the  Roman  people,  a  little  before  the  end  of 
world,  will  return  to  paganism,  and  drive  out  the  Roman  Ponti 
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When  St.  John  points  out  one  place  so  clear  as  to  draw  out 
such  confessions  from  the  Romanists  themselves,  do  we  need  any- 
thing farther  to  strengthen  the  argument  ?  Is  tliere  any  humble, 
▼atchfal  Christian  who  would  like  to  go  on  in  the  face  of  such 
testimonies  ? 

This  is  not  the  whole  argument,  by  any  means  ;  but  these  ideas 
Me  pot  forth  as  having  occurred  to  one  in  retirement,  and  as  being 
*  satisfactory  solution  of  some  difficulties  which  surround  the  sub- 
P^*  All  cannot  be  clear  until  the  end  comes  ;  but  we  can  doubt- 
less see  enough  to  guide  our  steps  intelligently.  And  if  we  walk 
humbly,  watchfully,  and  prayerfully,  we  shall  be  able  by  God's 
gwce  to  save  ourselves  from  this  great  and  impending  danger. 


Art.  IX.  —  ORGANIZATION,  No.  II. 

^^^  the   April  number  of  this    "  Review  "  we  expounded   the 

P^nciple  of  Organization.     We  evinced  its  value  in  the  State, 

^^  in  the  Church.     We  proved  the  immense  talent  in  this  direc- 

°^^  that  the  native  American,  this  new-bom  nation,  placed  by 

^'s  Providence  in  these  latter  days  in  this  new  world,  possesses, 

""^  this  great  race,  throned  upon  the  Central  Continent,  between 

^  oceans,  the  ocean  of  Europe,  the  ocean,  reaching  from  pole  to 

^'^,  of  the  ancient  world  of  Asia.     This  nation,  so  placed,  we 

^^Wed  to  have  unlimited  powers  for  organization. 

And  then  we  showed  how  the  English  nation  had  kept  the 

nijrch  here   unorganized  —  how    England    had  left  it  without 

^**liops  or  Bishoprics,  without  Sees  or  Cathedrals,  without  Church 

^^Urts  or  Church  Law,  a  few  scattered  Presbyters  and  Churches 

^^r  a  continent,  absolutely  compelled  by  her  politics  to  exist  as 

^^Tigregationalists.     And  at  the  same  time,  that  all  sects  by  the 

"^^glish  Law  were  given  full  freedom  to  organize  themselves,  the 

-^^Hglish  Church,  in  the  Colonies,  was  compelled  by  the  English 

Government  to  remain  in  a  disjointed,  and  unorganized  state. 

And  then,  at  once,  when  this  country  became  independent,  our 
Church  existence  began.     The  Episcopacy  produced  life  and  unity. 
Out  congregations,  scattered  and  disunited,  as  they  had  been  under 
English  rule,  leaped  together  —  they  became  the  members  of  one 
.   m      ^vVngbody.    And  it  is.  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  course  upon 
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which  we  were  set  by  Seaburj,  White,  and  Hobart,  has  unoe  then 
been  our  steady  course  —  our  polity,  as  one  Church,  since  that  erftf 
has  been  uniform.  We  were  then  no  longer  congregations,  scat* 
tered  and  broken  ;  we  became,  with  the  Episcopacy,  one  Church, . 
the  Church  of  a  nation,  to  extend  ^^  from  sea  to  sea,''  from  the 
"  flood  unto  the  world's  end." 

The  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.     This  implies  Church 
government.  Church  Law,  and  the  power,  and  means  of  Church 
legislation.     And  accordingly,  we  find,  that  the  first  work  of  the 
American  Church,  and  the  American  Episcopacy,  was  to  restore 
the  power  of  legislation,  which  the  Brunswick  Kings  in  England 
had  stolen  from  tlie  English  Established  Church.     They  did  more 
than  this,  they  restored  the  Laity  to  their  place  in  the  Councils  of 
the  Church.     They  organized  a  Great  National  Council  under  the 
clumsy  name  of  General  Convention,  and  councils  also  of  the  laity 
and  clergy  in  the  several  States,  corresponding  to  the  Provincial 
Councils  in  the  Roman  Empire.      It  is  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
Church,  since  then,  by  her  legislative  action,  by  her  law  enacted  by 
herself,  by  her- powers  of  self-government,  has  been  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  primitive  model.    She  has  been  girding  herself  up 
to  her  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  new  world.     We  do  not  err 
when  we  say,  that  every  one  now  can  see  that  our  Church  Law  se- 
cures us  the  largest  Church  liberty —  that  we  are  making  progress  in 
Church  principle,  and  polity,  as  well  as  in  influence,  and  numbers 
And  forced,  as  we  were  once,  to  exbt  as  scattered  congregationSi 
our  Bishops  and  our  Laity  are,  all  of  them,  assured  that  Congregi^ 
tionalism  is  the  worst  Ecclesiastical  tyranny,  the  oppression  of  viL 
lage  groups  of  voters  without  law  and  without  restraint  —  and  tlx* 
the  rule  of  the  Church,  under  an  organized  law,  self-govemiz7 
freed  from  the  State,  capable  of  holding  on  in  its  course  amid  '^ 
sto]:ms  of  the  moment,  is  the  best  government,  the  fullest  of  fir 
dom  for  all  persons  and  for  all  purposes. 

Having  been  two  or  three  hundred  years  under  Congregation 
ism  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  England,  we  stepped  at  once  u* 
the  Status  of  a  Church.     We  received  the  Episcopacy,  the  tr 
tion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  above  all, 
feet  freedom  from  the  Supremacy  of  the  King,  and  the  Suprer 
of  the  Pope.     What  did  we  then  require?    We  answer— Ob 
IZATION  ;  that  the  Bishop  instead  of  being  placed  as  an  occaf 
ornamental  functionary,  simply  retained  for  the  use  of  confij 
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and  ordaining,  should  bave  his  proper  position  as  the  centre  of  the 
Charch's  growth,  the  great  agent  of  her  progress,  tiie  most  efficient 
of  her  missionaries  —  that  this,  his  position,  should  be  secured  to 
him  by  his  See  in  the  Citj,  his  own  peculiar  Church,  the  Cathe^- 
dral,  his  residence  in  the  heart  of  his  work  —  and  again  that  the 
Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity  of  any  State  should  meet  in  a  State 
Council,  analogous  to  the  old  Provincial  Council,  as  the  whole 
church  of  the  nation  does  in  its  Great  National  Council.     These 
elements  of  church  organization  we  expanded  as  necessary  to  the 
progress  and  growth  of  the  Church  in  this  land,  in  the  Article  we 
have  alluded  to.      We  recommended  their  consideration  to  the 
General  Convention.     We  demanded  their  distinct  and  full  recog- 
nition and  enactment.    And  we  suggested  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing all  impediments  to  them  from  our  legislation. 

We  are  a  law-abiding  people,  and  also  a  law-abiding  Church  — 
no  Athenian  or  negro  mob,  talking  of  law,  and  self-satisfied  law- 
bxreakers  in  &ct,  upon  no  weightier  motives  than  sheer  self-will, 
personal  vanity,  and  the  fumes  of  popular  applause.     It  will  be, 
therefore,  necessary  to  examine  the  canonical  difficulties  that  are  in 
OUT  path,  with  a  view  to  their  discussion  and  repeal.     This  legislap 
tioB  to  which  we  refer  is  but  of  late  origin,  passed  and  enacted  in 
l83i-38,  and  receiving  its  final  form  in  1856  —  enacted  after  Ho- 
hart,  and  Seabury,  and  White  had  passed  away.     A  modem  after- 
thought, therefore,  receiving  no  honor  from  their  great  names,  but 
to  be  discussed  upon  its  own  merits.     What  the  legislators  of  1838 
^nd  1856  have  enacted,  the  legislators  of  1868  may  discuss,  and 
'^view,  and  repeal. 

The  obstacles  to  which  we  allude  are  contained  in  the  Fifth  Ar* 
^cle  of  the  Constitution.  We  will  show  that  Article  to  be  wholly 
postructive.  We  will  prove  it  is  so  arranged,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  divide  a  Diocese,  and  get  a  new  Bishopric.  We  will 
^pen  it  up,  and  make  plain  to  our  readers  that  the  restrictions  it 
PJ^es  are  so  many  and  various,  and  so  shrewdly  put  in  the  way 
^  the  increase  of  the  Church,  that  it  might  be  entitled,  *'  An  Ar- 
^cle  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.'* 

Judge  Otis,  of  Chicago,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this 

A.rticle  and  its  efifects,  in  the  last  General  Convention,  in  a  short 

speech,  which  has  been  extensively  copied  in  our  Church  papers. 

We  thank  the  Judge  for  his  remarks,  and  we  think  that  we  cannot 
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do  better  than  print  that  Article  first,  and  then  his  remarks  upon 
its  tendency  and  results.     For  as  long  as  that  Article  remains,  so 
long  the  Church  is  crippled.     So  long  you  have  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  great  States  of  fifty  thousand  square  miles  adding 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually   to  their   population,   while  the 
Church  in  these  States  is  at  a  stand-still,  or  getting  one  or  two 
clergy  more  per  annum,  fifty  or  one  hundred  communicants  more- 
We  tell  the  Church  that  a  Bishop,  a  See,  a  Cathedral  in  every  city 
in  this  great  valley  is  the  only  method  of  growth.     The  Bishop  i* 
our  best  Missionary.     The  cities  are  the  natural  centres  of  mi^^ 
sionary  action  and  Church  growth,  and  of  the  propagation  of  tl 
Gospel.     We  have  the  officers,  and  the  office  ready  to  place  in  tl 
cities,  and  this  wretched  Fifth  Article,  this  obstructive  enactmei 
stands  in  the  way. 

But  of  course,  it  will  be  said,  that  we  are  writing  theoretical' 
against  the  Church  legislation  that  has  stood  so  long.  We  gii 
therefore,  at  this  point  of  the  discussion,  the  opinion  of  the  preserr:^^ 
Assistant  Bishop  of  Indiana,  for  six  years  our  only  and  mo^^^^ 
efficient  Missionary  Bishop,  a  man  born  in  the  West,  of  the  wide — sst 
knowledge  of  the  West,  and  of  the  ablest  business  talents.  Hu  — r^ 
it  is  from  his  address  to  his  Convention  in  1867  :  — 


'*  There  are  many  points  in  the  Diocese  not  yet  occupied,  at  whicfa^^*  1 
am  confident  the  Church  could  be  at  once  established,  if  the  proper  m^^-  ^t 
and  necessary  means  were  at  hand.  For  these  I  mast  wait  and 
Meantime,  I  find  my  time  so  entirely  taken  up  by  the  work  actually  1 
gun  ;  so  much  of  it  lost  in  mere  travelling  and  waiting  upon  trains,  tl 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  as  fully  as  I  wish,  what  I  conceive  to 
strictly  a  Bishop's  work.  His  commission  is  to  go  to  the  world, 
preach  the  Gospel.  Not  merely  to  preach  in  organized  Parishes,  and 
secrated  churches.  He  is  to  he  the  chiff,  the  leader  in  aU  aggressive 
sionary  work.  But  before  he  can  be  this,  our  whole  idea  of  the  Episco] 
and  all  our  arrangement  of  Dioceses  must  undergo  a  radical  change, 
views  upon  this  subject  have  been  so  long  known  to  the  Church,  that 
haps  it  is  not  needful  to  repeat  them  here.  As  Missionary  Bishop  of 
North  West,  from  the  first  year  of  my  consecration,  I  urged  the  multL 
cation  of  Bishops  as  the  need  of  the  Church  in  the  far  West  — 
they  can  do  the  work  of  Missions  as  no  one  else  can  do  it  In  this 
field  —  smaller  in  one  sense,  but  vastly  larger  in  another,  and  more 
portant  —  I  see  the  same  need.  And  I  am  well  persuaded,  as  the  resa' 
my  own  experience,  and  observation  in  Indiana,  that,  were  it  three 
ceseSy  instead  of  one^  each  with  an  active  Bishop  at  its  head —  a  BT^^^ 
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niMncnary  sptritj  every  one  of  the  three  wouldy  in  a  few  years^ 

'  in  the  number  of  its   Clergy^  its  Churches,  cmd  its  communis 

r  whole  is  ta-day.    This,  for  u.^,  is  impossible  now.    Our  general 

on  the  subfect  contains  not  one  rec^y  progressive  element,    Jt  is 

entirely  obstructive,     I  trust  another  Greneral  Convention  will 

ly  until  it  has  removed  every  restriction  upon  the  erection  of 

les,  except  those  absolutely  needed  as  checks  upon  haste  and 

1,  namely,  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  Convention  most  in- 

id  of  the  General  Convention.     As  every  new  Parish  becomes 

new  influence,  and  new  enterprises,  and  new  strength  for  the 

the  City  and  the  Diocese,  so,  I  conceive,  does  every  new  Dio- 

e  Church  within  the  State  and  the  country  at  large.     In  this 

ire  to  place  myself  on  record,  not  only  as  the  friend  of  small 

if hich  I  have  long  been  known  to  be,  but  also  as  earnestly  de- 

uch  an  extension  of  our  Episcopate  as  will  give  to  my  Order 

its  normal  position,  as  the  Divinely  appointed  Missionary  Or- 

Church  —  the  ^  sent "  by  Christ  to  be  the  leaders  in  the  work 

rld's  conversion.**  ^ 

a  cannot  get  another  Bishop  to-day  under  that  Article  ; 
t  is  a  large  Western  State,  of  thirty-three  thousand  eight 

square  miles,  with  a  population  of  more  than  a  million 
ilf.  Great  cities  are  there  to  receive  their  Bishop,  the 
D  the  State  desires  it,  and  the  Bishop  is  wilUng,  and  it 

done, 
)w  print  Article  V.  of  the  Constitution. 

otestant  Episcopal  Church  in  any  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
thereof,  not  now  represented,  may,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be 
on  according  to  this  Constitution :  and  a  new  Diocese,  to  be 
om  one  or  more  existing  Dioceses,  may  be  admitted  under  the 
restrictions :  — 

ew  Diocese  shall  be  formed,  or  erected  within  the  limits  of  any 
cese,  nor  shall  any  Diocese  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or 
oeses,  or  parts  of  Dioceses,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop, 
rention  of  each  of  the  Dioceses  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the 
Convention. 

Qch  new  Diocese  shall  be  formed  which  shall  contain  less  than 
If-supporting  Parishes,  or  less  than  fifteen  Presbyters  who  have 
at  least  one  year,  canonical ly  resident  within  the  bounds  of  such 
oese,  regularly  settled  in  a  Parish  or  Congregation,  and  qualified 
or  a  Bishop.  Nor  shall  such  new  Diocese  be  formed,  if  thereby 
ting  Diocese  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  contain  less  than  thirty 

1  Journal  qf  the  Diocese  of  Indiana  for  1867,  pp.  60-66. 
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self-sapporting  Parishes,  or  less  than  twenty  Presbyters  who  have  b 
residing  therem,  and  settled  and  qualified,  as  abore  mentioned :  ProT» 
that  no  city  shall  form  more  than  one  Diocese. 

'*  In  case  <me  Diocese  shall  be  divided  into  two  Dioceses,  the  Diooe 
of  the  Diocese  divided  may  elect  the  one  to  which  he  will  be  attael 
and  shall  thereupon  become  the  Diocesan  thereof.  And  the  Aansl 
Bishop,  if  there  be  one,  may  elect  the  one  to  which  he  will  be  attach* 
and  if  it  be  not  the  one  elected  by  the  Bishop,  he  shall  be  the  Diooe 
thereof 

^  Whenever  the  division  of  a  Diocese  into  two  Dioceses  shall  be  ratii 
by  the  General  Convention,  each  of  the  two  Dioceses  shall  be  sabjeci 
the  Constitation  and  Canons  of  the  Diocese  so  divided,  except  as  k 
circomstances  may  prevent,  until  the  same  may  be  altered  in  eit 
Diocese  by  the  Convention  thereof.  And  whenever  a  Diocese  shall 
formed  out  of  two  or  more  existing  Dioceses,  the  new  Diocese  shall 
subject  to  the  Constitution  and  Canons  of  that  one  of  the  said  ezi»i 
Dioceses  to  which  the  greater  number  of  dei^gymen  shall  have  beloa 
prior  to  the  erection  of  such  new  Diocese,  until  the  same  may  be  allc 
by  the  Convention  of  the  new  Diocese."  ^ 

We  give  now  the  remarks  of  Judge  Otis  upon  this  Article. 

«  The  restrictions  imposed  by  Article  Y.  of  our  Constitution  are  ei^ 
in  number. 

^  It  so  happens  that  I  have  been  made  a  member  of  the  Committee 
the  new  Dioceses  at  this  session,  and  the  papers  in  reference  to  the  Z 
cese  formed  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  came 
fore  that  Committee.    In  examining  those  papers,  we  were  astounded 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  organize  a  new  Diocese.     Many  of 
were  astonished  to  see  how  thoroughly  the  Church  was  fenced  in  ap^ 
rewdy  atgadmi  all  possiUe  growth.    In  1838,  the  first  division  of  any  £ 
cese  in  the  United  States,  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Diocese  of  N 
York,  and  it  seems  to  have  frightened  somebody y  for  this  Article  V.,  as 
read  in  a  foot-note,  was  then  proposed  and  subsequently  adopted.    So 
one  seems  to  have  feared  that  there  would  be  again  another  divisioo,  < 
Article  V.  was  placed  in  the  Constitution,  so  as  apparently  to  make  it 
difficult  as  possible  to  again  divide  a  Diocese. 

^  Now,  sir,  what  are  the  steps  that  a  new  Diocese  has  to  go  throogb 
mtier  to  be  entided  to  come  into  this  Church  ?  First,  It  most  have  ti 
consent  of  the  Bishop.  Second,  The  consent  of  the  Diocesan  Conveolioi 
Very  good,  so  far.  Third,  It  must  have  the  consent  of  the  House  < 
Bishops.  Fourth,  The  consent  of  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dsp* 
ties.    Fifth,  It  must  have  fifteen  self-supporting  Parishes.    SixA^  * 

1  Digtet  9f  tU  Ccmom,  pp.  7  sad  8. 
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mast  have  fifteen  Presbjters,  who  have  all  resided  one  year  within  the 
new  IXooese,  and  been,  during  that  time,  regalarlj  settled  in  a  Parish, 
and  mnst  all  be  qualified  to  Yote  for  a  Bishop.  If  one  of  them  has  lived 
Id  his  Parish  less  than  one  year,  the  case  does  not  come  within  the 
rule.  Sevtntk,  It  must  leave  thirty  self-supporting  Parishes  in  the  old 
Diocese.  £ightk,  It  must  leave  twenty  Presbyters  in  the  old  Diocese, 
all  of  whom  must  have  resided  tlierein,  and  been  regularly  settled  in 
their  Paiiahed,  and  all  entitled  to  vote  for  a  Bishop. 

**  I  submit  that  this  is  too  much  of  a  gauntlet  for  any  new  Diocese  to 

run.     It  is  unnecessary  to  throw  so  many  restrictions  around  the  Church, 

that  we  expect  to  expand  and  grow  with  this  new  country.     I  submit 

that  it  is  proper  for  the  Committee  on  Canons  to  consider  whether  they 

OBJ  not  with  propriety,  leave  it  to  the  Bishop  and  Diocesan  Convention, 

tod  perhaps,  also,  include  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the  House  of  Cleri- 

cii  and   Lay  Deputies,  and  strike  out  all  the  other  restrictions ;  leave 

tomething   for  discretion ;  lay  down  no  iron  rule.     7  believe  the  Church 

vifl  grow  if  you  will  only  lei  it  growJ'  ^ 

^ow  look  at  this  Article.  Are  not  all  these  objections  to  it 
true  ?  Is  it  not  manifestly  its  tendency  and  effect  to  impede  the 
increase  of  the  Episcopate ;  to  prevent,  as  much  as  may  be,  the 
orguiization  of  new  Dioceses  throughout  the  United  States  ?  We 
think  that  evidently  such  has  been  the  effect.  From  1835-38, 
when  that  Article  was  enacted,  until  Pittsburgh  was  instituted  in 
Kovcmber,  1865,  no  Diocese  was  divided.  In  1840,  two  years 
>fter  this  was  passed,  the  population  of  these  States  was  as  stated  in 
the  first  column,  their  population  in  1860,  as  in  the  second. 

1840.  I860. 

New  York 2,428,921  8,880,735 

Pennsylvania 1,724,033  2,906,115 

Virginia 1,239,797  1,596,318 

Ohio 1,519,467  2,339,51 1 

Massachusetts 787,699  1,231,066 

We  give  these  as  a  sample.  Just  look  at  it !  New  York,  in 
^enty  years,  has  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
population,  yet  our  Fifth  Article  absolutely  prevented  any  more 
Bishoprics  in  New  York,  during  that  time  I  Pennsylvania  in- 
dued in  population  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  —  tliere 
^d  be  no  new  Diocese  in  it  I  Ohio  gets  in  those  twenty  years 
^  ftccnmulation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  more, 
^i  Massachusetts  of  five  hundred  thousand  —  and  our  own  legii* 
"rtwn  actually  so  impedes  us  that  there  is  no  increase  of  the  Episco- 

1  Rtport  of  General  Convention  of  1865,  p.  247. 
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pate  in  either  State  I     We  put  these  figures  straight  before 
readers,  and  we  ask,  what  are  we  to  call  this  legislation  which,^ 
during  the  period  of  our  greatest  national  growth,  when  this  na-, 
tion  grew  in  twenty  years  from  seventeen  millions  to  thirty- 
millions,  actually  prevented  any  Dioceses  being  divided,  any  nei 
Episcopate  being  appointed  in  huge  States  having  a  growth,  as  w* 
have  seen,  of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  millions  ?     We  say  witr:^^ 
Bishop  Talbot,  tjhis  has  been  and  is  an  obstructive  legislation,  ^ 

legislation  injurious  and  ruinous  to  our  own  growth  and  increase^ 

The  Primitive  Church  method  of  the  See-Bishopric  work< 
easily  and  readily.  It  excited  no  evil  feeUng.  It  took  no  meai 
or  money,  no  power  or  influence,  from  the  old  Diocese.  But  tl 
Article  makes  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  a  matter  of  strife, 
pleasantness,  and  bad  feeling.  It  puts  the  man  who  first  mi 
the  attempt  at  division  in  an  attitude  of  personal  hostility  to  t' 
Bishop  —  for  it  implies  taking  away  half  his  jurisdiction,  which 
merely  territorial,  the  division  of  the  Episcopal  fund,  and  therefizzfore 
the  loss  of  half  his  income.  No  wonder  that  in  most  cases  it  liiii  iw  iilJ 
seem  an  act  of  personal  hostility.  It  implies  a  new  Bishop  ^ — 
hence  if  any  prominent  clergyman  act  in  this  direction,  ^^  he  is  loc^»*ok* 
ing  for  a  mitre  "  —  party  accusations  can  be  and  are  freely  bandL  Jied 
against  him ;  he  is  made  personally  to  feel  that  he  is  simply  ai 
tious,  and  a  rebel.  If  any  obscure  man  move  ^^  he  is  a  resi 
mischief-maker,"  to  be  proscribed  and  put  down.  Eight  sevc 
restrictions !  The  Bishop  in  three  several  capacities  1 
Bishop,  peraanally^  in  the  Diocese  with  an  absolute  veto. 
Bishop  in  his  Diocesan  Convention.  The  Bishop  as  member  of 
House  of  Bishops  —  which  we  must  remember  sits  always 
closed  doors.  The  Diocesan  Convention  then  in  which  either 
Laity  or  the  Clergy  can  defeat  the  movement.  Then,  the  fifti 
self-supporting  Parishes  with  all  the  legal  impediments  which 
iling  partisans  know  so  well  how  to  raise  as  to  definition,  qualii 
tion,  and  numbers.  The  fifteen  Presbyters  resident  one  year, 
what  that  means,  we  have  seen.  The  assertions  in  Convention 
a  division  is  desirable,  or  not  desirable,  that  the  people  want  it 
do  not  want  it,  which  give  such  beautiful  opportunities  for 
quiries  statistical  and  otherwise,  that  shall  cause  a  delay  of 
for  appointing  committees  to  examine,  who  next  year  are  **■  ^^ 
ready  to  report  at  this  Convention,"  etc.  There  never  wb^  « 
greater  opportunity  given  for  speech-making  imbued  with  personni 
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xdons,  for  miserable  personality  and  intrigue,  for  pulling  of 
in  mmnifold  directions,  and  upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  for  ap- 
to  the  baser  passions  of  ararice,  jealousy,  and  personal  dislike ; 
ler  words,  of  thorough  mischief-making  among  our  Clergy, 
this  Article  gives  in  any  Diocese.  And  as  General  Conven- 
neets  bat  once  in  three  years ;  as  the  matter  requires  in  the 
ae  itself  to  be  opened  and  discussed,  in  every  way,  and  then 
brought  before  its  Convention,  generally  more  than  once, 
often  three  or  four  times :  all  this  personal  irritation  and  un- 
intness,  this  opportunity  for  intrigue  and  maneuvring,  this 
ss  discussion,  and  debating,  and  writing  in  newspapers,  must 
read  over  a  good  length  of  time,  and  so  we  secure  the  ugliest 
of  feeling  in  that  Diocese  for  years.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is 
TM  so ;  for  we  know  that  we  have  as  noble  and  generous-minded 
rgy  as  exists  in  the  world,  as  sincere,  and  honest,  and  earnest  a 
But  any  one  who  looks  at  the  Article  itself  must  see  that  it 
3S  mischief.  It  is  so  complicated  as  to  embroil  classes  and  per- 
It  is  tedious  in  its  remedy,  and  gives  many  a  chance  over  a 
s  of  years  for  suspicion  and  jealousy,  personality  and  irritation, 
firom  the  evidence  of  our  Clergy  and  Liaity  who  have  known 
iside  of  these  movements,  during  the  attempts  at  division  under 
Article,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  are  afraid  that  the  mis- 
'  it  gives  room  for,  has  in  too  many  cases  been  produced,  and 
ids  have  been  inflicted  thoughtlessly,  even  by  the  best  of  men, 
will  take  years  to  heal. 

le  institution  of  the  Episcopate,  a  Church  office,  a  new  centre 
owth  and  progress,  and  of  missionary  work,  is  not,  and  should 
»e  made  a  personal  matter.  It  ought  to  be  utterly  separated 
all  personal  feelings,  preferences,  and  jealousies,  in  every  way. 
ight  to  be  made  absolutely  and  entirely  easy,  so  that  there 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  establishing  a  new  Bishopric  in  a  city 
has  none,  than  a  new  Parish.  Then  let  the  election  of  the 
m  to  fill  it  be  as  jealously  guarded,  made  as  rigorous  and  as 
td  as  yon  please.  The  absurdity  of  a  legislation  that  actually 
des  the  establishment  of  Bishoprics  over  a  nation  of  thirty 
jons,  and  puts  all  the  impediments  possible  in  its  way,  is  as- 
tding.  Let  us  have  the  old  rule  of  one  Bishop  in  every  city, 
upon  that  principle  legislation  can  be  easily  adopted  which 
give  the  Church  within  the  State  in  Council,  and  the  Great 
fimial  Council,  the  controlling  powers.     Let  us  take,  in  other 

ox.  XX.  18 
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words,  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  all  its  elements,  and  w( 
shall  have  our  Episcopate  over  the  whole  land,  established  and  en- 
dowed  with  less  unpleasantness,  less  personal  irritation,  than  in  an] 
one  of  these  three  divisions  of  Dioceses  that  have  taken  place  sinot 
18S5. 

Let  us  pass  any  laws  to  prevent  bad  Bishops,  but  for  the  sake  r 
the  Church,  make  the  institution  of  new  Bishoprics  easy.  Th 
city  is  the  centre.  The  old  canonical  rule  is,  only  one  Bishop  t 
one  City,  great  or  small.  This  is  the  natural  limitation.  This 
the  thing ;  and  not  vague  discussions  as  to  large  Dioceses  or  smCkZ 
Dioceses,  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  limitation  of  o^^ 
Bishop  to  one  City,  secures  us  against  a  mob  of  Bishops. 

It  is  safe  to  leave  to  the  Church,  in  the  State,  the  matter 
limits,  and,  to  the  General  Convention,  the  consent,  or  ackno^ 
edgment. 

We  think  objection  to  a  Bishop  may  be  made  a  personal  thi  — 

"  I  do  not  give  my  consent  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  L ." 

wise  and  prudent  man,  as  one  voter  out  of  many,  may  have  reas  ^ 
to  induce  him  not  to  give  consent  to  a  person  being  consecrafc:* 
which  are  perfectly  valid  to  himself,  and  which  he  has  a  righ'€: 
k^ep  to  himself.  But  why  the  Bishop  of  a  city  of  five  hundx" 
thousand  people,  at  one  end  of  a  State,  should  have  a  right  to  ^: 
vent  the  erection  of  a  Bishopric  in  another  city  of  say,  one  k'K 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  people,  three  hundred  miles  bw^ 
because  it  is  within  the  same  State,  we  cannot  see.  As  one  oa't^ 
many,  not  to  give  consent  to  the  election  of  a  person  for  priva 
reasons,  we  cannot  but  see  may  be  just,  when  an  absolute  persos 
veto  upon  the  institution  of  Bishoprics,  the  irresponsible  po*^^ 
that  cannot  be  overruled,  of  utterly  preventing  the  establishmen.'^ 
new  centres  of  Church  growth  and  progress,  may  be  utterly  un^^ 
sonable,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  our  principles. 

Look  at  the  operation  of  that  article  in  regard  to  our  Wes^^ 
States,  and  it  is  perfectly  manifest.  A  second  Bishop  cannot  k^ 
a  State  until  there  are  forty-five  self-supporting  Parishes,  altho^o 
the  State  may  be  as  large  as  England,  and  there  may  be  tb^ 
great  Cities  and  millions  of  inhabitants.  If  the  Bishop,  the  Cle  J^ 
and  all  the  Church  people  want  it,  under  this  Article  the  ibb 
cannot  be  done.  Tennessee  is  larger  than  New  York  —  a  1<J^ 
narrow  State  —  has  three  cities  in  Middle,  East,  and  West  Tex 
nessee,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Knoxville.     Under  thisArtkU 
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they  can  have  no  Bishops.     But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can. 
So  with  Kentucky.     So  it  is  with  many  great  States  in  the  West. 
But  worse  than  this.     Under  our  present  arrangement  a  Bishop 
may  reside  in  the  country,  and  thus,  whether  he  intends  it  or  not, 
leave  the  great  city  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  Bishop,  or  to  absolute 
Congregationalism  among  Episcopal  Churches.    Bishop  Meade,  we 
understand,  lived  at  Milwood,  Clarke  County,  Virginia,  all   his 
lifie,  and  Richmond  was  left  clear  for  Bishop  Whelan,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  and  his  Diocese  of  Richmond.   And  so,  under  this 
Fifth  Article,  by  merely  acting  in  this  way,  a  Bishop  can  prevent, 
if  he  will,  any  element  of  the  system  of  the  Church,  as  to  our  great 
cities,  from  coming  into  existence ;  can  absolutely  force  the  Clergy 
of  his  central  city  to  be  Congregationalists  in  position  and  practice  I 
We  can  tell  the  Church,  that  over  the  Western  States  are  whole 
ranges  of  counties,  often  six  or  eight  together,  abounding  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  having  as  able,  and  refined,  and  well  educated 
3.    people  as  are  in  the  world,  in  which  a  Church  Clergj'man  has 
i^over  been  seen,  a  Church  Service  never  been  heard  —  and  never 
^''ill  be,  if  this  outrageous  and  obstructive  legislation  be  maintained 
^-o  strangle  the  Church  throughout  the  Great  West. 

It  would  have  been  otherwise,  had  we  been  at  the  very  first, 
'^X^on  the  Church  system  of  organization.  As  it  is,  we  have  been, 
^y  our  own  action,  a  cluster  of  Congregationalist  Societies,  with 
^«e  Bishop  as  an  ornamental  adjunct  —  a  Bishop  without  a  See, 
^1^  Cathedral,  a  See-house,  or  a  Church :  —  our  Bishops,  outside  of 
^lieir  visitations,  having  actually  no  Church  to  preach  the  Gos{)el 
,  except  by  the  courtesy  of  some  vestry,  or  Parish  Minister !  A 
ishop,  who,  except  he  becomes  the  Rector  of  a  Parish,  has  no 
^^^nonical  right  to  preach  in  his  own  Diocese,  but  by  invitation  of 
"^^stries  or  parish  ministers,  is  rather  a  curious  product  of  Church 
*^gi8lation  in  this  nineteenth  century.^ 

Had  we  had  the  organization  of  the  Church,  her  system  in  oper- 
^"tion,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  Instead  of  a  seven  years' 
Quarrel  among  brethren,  upon  every  division  of   a  Diocese,  we 

^  "iVb  minitier  belonging  to  this  Church  shall  officiate  either  bj  preaching,  reading 

P**ywi,  or  otherwise,  in  the  parish  or  within  the  parochial  cure  of  another  clerg}'inan,  un- 

^^'^^hace  received  ejprtu  permission  for  that  purpose  from  the  minister  of  the  parish  or 

^^»Cf  or  in  his  absence,  fh>m  the  Church-wardens  and  vestr^'uien,  as  trustees  of  the  congre- 

ffttioQ,  or  a  m^ority  of  them.* 

"h  this  Church  there  shall  always  be  three  Orders  in  the  J/Knafry,  namely :  Bishops, 
^«i«<»,  tad  Deacona.''  f 

*  nUa  L,  Oanoa  XU.,  §  6,  p.  1.  t  Title  I.,  Canon  I. 
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should  have  had  the  Church  propagated  quietly,  easilj,  and  i^smor- 
mally  over   the  whole   country.     Especially,  do  we  say  thi^  -mm  in 
regard  to  the  West.     We  affirm  that  because  of  the  want  of        the 
system  of  the  Church,  the  West  has  simply  absorbed,  and        the 
Church  has  lost,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  communici^^Dte. 
Instead  of  the  system  planted  upon  the  spot,  rooted  in  the   ^K>il, 
growing  with  our  growth,  we  have,  perforce,  this  barren  Congre- 
gationalism, with  the  ornamental  £piscopacy.     And  so  our  pl&ce 
has  been  taken  by  Methodism,  which,  although  it  has  no  real  B^pms- 
copacy,  is  highly  organized,  and  works  from  centres  according'       to 
a  system.     And  now  that  Methodism  is  failing,  Romanism,  actf  ^&  . 
upon  the  system  on  which  we  ought  to  have  acted,  is  taking  pc::::^^ 
session  of  the  land.     We  have  been  six  and  twenty  years  in  t        "® 
West,  and  we  know  that  tliis  is  the  case,  that  here  lies  the  fla"      ^' 
and  the  fault  —  in  our  want  of  the  organization,  and  the  system  ^ 

tlie  Church. 

But  we  give  a  testimony  to  this  effect  that  cannot  be  rebutte-^^^^  * 
In  November,  1865,  after  much  trouble  and  strife,  and  mar^^  "^ 
efforts,  the  first  division  that  had  been  effected  for  nearly  thirP'^^^ 
years  took  place,  and  the  See  of  Pittsburgh  was  instituted.     Tl  ^      ^ 
eloquent  and  able,  as  well  as  amiable  and  moderate  Bishop  m        ^ 
Pennsylvania,  on  that  occasion,  declared  that  it  otyht  to  have  hes^^^ 
done  fifty  years  before!  —  that    the  Church    had  lost  by  its  n^^-^^ 
having  been  dmie^  churches,  communicants,  population,  influencc^^^ 
—  that  sixty  years  before  the  attempt  had  been  made  and  defeate(^^^  * 
But  we  proceed  to  give  the  passage  we  allude  to, 

**  It  is  among  this  people,  having  to  some  extent  the  controlling  influ-^  '    ' 
ences  of  Religion,  but  demanding  still  more,  that  we  are  to  erect  this 
cese,  and  organize  in  a  new  bond  of  ecclesiastical  government  the  energi 
and  powers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

**  The  aim  is  to  concentrate  and  knit  together  here,  the  elements  of 
strength  and  influence  which  have  hitherto  gravitated  to  the  eastern  enJ 
of  the  State.  To  establish  here  an  organism,  that,  confining  its  work  to  a 
smaller  circle,  shall  do  that  work  thoroughly  and  effectively —  that  shall 
give  a  home  interest,  and  call  out  home  affections  for  the  work  to  be  dooe 
at  your  doors,  by  your  own  selected  agents — that  shall  have  its  mis- 
sionary  centre,  its  Diocesan  centre,  its  Episcopal  centre,  not  across  the 
mounUiins,  but  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Iron  City,  that  grapples  to  itself  with 
iron  bands  all  parts  of  the  new  Diocese.  This  is  the  work  which  you  de- 
sire to  do>  and  had    it  been  done  fifty  yectri  ago^  you  would  have  seen 
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0-day  d  dxffermi  itaie  of  things  from  that  which  now  meets  the  eye  of 
Okurehmen  in  'Pennsglvania. 

^  Sixty-four  years  ago  a  meeting  whs  held  in  Washington^  Pa.,  by  the 
*ew  Episcopal  Clergymen  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, to  consult  in  relation  to  Church  afiairs.  At  that  meeting  it  was 
resolved  that  Dr.  Doddridge  should  open  a  correspondence  with  Bishop 
^hite,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  through  him  from  the  Gen- 
iiml  Conrention  to  form  themselves  into  a  Diocese  in  this  Western 
Country.  Eighteen  months  passed  away,  and  the  Doctor  heard  nothing 
>f  the  fate  of  his  urgent  appeal,  and  then  that  the  project  had  been  laid 
eiside,  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Madison  of  Virginia.  *  I  then,'  writes  Dr. 
D.,  <  lost  all  hope  of  ever  witnessing  any  prosperity  in  our  beloved  Church 
in  this  part  of  America.  Everything  connected  with  it  fell  into  a  state 
of  languor.  The  Vestries  were  not  reelected,  and  our  young  people 
joined  other  societies.  Could  I  prevent  them,  when  I  indulged  no  hope  of 
a  succession  in  the  ministry ; '  and  he  mournfully  adds,  ^  I  entertained  no 
bope  that  even  my  own  remains  after  death,  would  be  committed  to  the 
lost  with  the  funeral  service  of  my  own  Church.'  *  How  often,'  he  pro- 
ceeds to  write, '  have  I  reflected  with  feelings  of  deepest  regret  and  sor- 
ow,  that,  if  anything  like  an  equal  number  of  professors  of  any  other 
christian  community  had  been  located  in  Siberia  or  India,  and  equally 
ependent  on  a  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  authority  at  home,  had  been 
3  neglected,  a  request  so  reasonable  would  have  met  a  prompt,  and 
heerful  compliance.'  Dr.  D.  states,  *  that  large  portions  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  have  been  settled  by  origi- 
lally  Church  people,  emigrants  from  Maryland^  Carolina,  or  Virginia.' 
le  says,  '  that  they  had  had  Methodist  Bishops,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Biishops,  but  that  they  had  never  seen  one  of  our  Church,'  nor  did  they 
in  til  1819,  when  Bishop  Chase  was  consecrated  for  Ohio.  In  a  letter 
vhich  Dr.  D.  wrote  to  Bishop  Hobart,  in  1816,  he  says:  ^Had  we 
mitated  at  an  early  period  the  examples  of  other  Christian  communities 
—  employed  the  same  means  for  collecting  our  people  into  societies,  and 
building  Churches,  and  with  the  same  zeal,  we  should  by  this  time  have 
[iad  four  or  five  Bishops  in  this  country  (t.  e.  west  of  the  Alleghanies), 
mrrounded  by  a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  Clergy,  instead  of 
baying  our  very  names  connected  with  a  fallen  Church.  Instead  of  offer- 
ing a  rich,  and  extensive  plunder  to  every  sectarian  missionary,  we  should 
hare  had  the  first  and  highest  station  among  the  Christian  Societies  of 
the  West.' 

"  Such  was  the  appeal  which  near  fifty  years  ago  rang  out  from  these 
regions  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Greneral  Convention  which  met  in  New 
Haven,  in  1811,  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Bishops  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  to  devise  means  for  supplying  the  congregations  of 
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this  Church  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  with  the  ministrations  and 
worship  of  the  same,  and  for  organizing  the  Church  in  the  Western  States. 

<*The  next  year,  1812,  Bishop  White  brought  the  subject  to  the  notice 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  and  having  stated  that '  the  decease  of 
Bishop  Madison  rendered  all  further  proceeding  impracticable  at  present,' 
he  makes  this  significant  remark :  '  I  submit  to  this  Convention  the  in- 
quiry, how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  declare  their  consent,  in  the  event 
of  there  being  consecrated  a  Bishop  for  one  of  the  Western  States,  that 
the  Churches  in  this  State,  lying  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  superintendence.'  The  Convention  then  sitting  in 
Christ  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  passed  the  following  resolution :  ^  That 
if  a  Bishop  should  be  consecrated  for  any  State  westward,  and  it  should 
be  thought  expedient  that  the  Churches  of  this  State  westward  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop 
so  contemplated,  this  Convention  consents  to  the  same,  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Bishop,  and  the  Council  of  Advice  of  this 
Church/ 

"Thus  the  action  which  you  take  to-day,  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
views  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention,  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  Had  such  action  been  consummated  —  had  the  cry  of 
the  Church,  through  the  appeals  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  others,  been  re- 
sponded to  by  a  generous  sympathy  and  liberality,  we  should  not  now 
founding  a  new  Diocese,  but  should  have  around  us  a  hundred  congrege^.^ 
tions,  thousands  of  communicants,  with  the  long-established,  well-regulat^^^.^ 
and  full-working  machinery  of  a  noble  Diocese.  How  much  we  have  V 
by  delay  —  while  we  have  debated,  others  have  pushed  forward  —  wl 
we  have  hesitated,  others  have  possessed  the  land  —  and  while  we  dalL 
about  titles  and  consecrations,  hundreds  of  the  Church's  children 
and  went  hungering  and  thirsting  to  other  folds,  leaving  our  Church  em 
ciated,  feeble,  and  ready  to  die.  At  a  late  day  we  seek  to  redress  r 
great  wrong.  It  is  late,  but  not  too  late.  All  is  not  lost  —  much  rema 
— « foundations  exist,  and  the  Spirit  that  moved  in  the  valley  of  Ezekr 
vision  is  present,  we  trust,  here,  breathing  life  and  vigor,  and  motion 
unity,  into  our  long  dormant  Church,  and  quickening  her  into  newK 
of  being  that  shall  make  her,  henceforth,  go  forth  fair  as  the  moon, 
as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners."  ^ 

We  think  that  we  have  no  nobler  proof  than  this  extract,  t" 
the  Church's  system  is  the  Church's  best  policy.     And  even  n^   Wi< 
when  we  have  lost  fifty  years'  work  and  growth,  we  think  that:z^Ht  i 
adoption  of  it  at  once,  will  place  us  in  the  front  of  the  work   ::^  ^ 
have  to  do. 

1  Bp.  Stevens*  Sermon^  pp.  19-25. 
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In  iact,  all  that  is  necessary  to  convince  any  man  how  ruinously 
obstructive  our  present  system  is,  is  to  look  at  the  number  of  clergy 
and  communicants  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  their  present  num- 
ber, and  to  think  tliat  these  States  have  increased  in  population, 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  each  during  that  time. 


1838. 

1885. 

1838. 

1865. 

Ohio, 

53  Clei^, 

95 

Indiana,        9  Clergy, 

82 

EeAtucky, 

20        ** 

29 

Missouri,        4       ** 

21 

Tennessee, 

18        ** 

22 

Mississippi,     6       " 

33 

Al^hamfl  ^ 

10        " 

84 

^lichigan,      17     ** 

65 

This  is  the  growth  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  communicants 

and  baptisms  just  as  bad  I     How  long,  at  this  rate,  will  it  take  the 

Church  to  convert  the  West?   If  Kentucky  gains  nine  clergy, and 

twenty-three  hundred  communicants  in  twenty-five  years,  and  the 

State  increases  during  that  same  period  in  population  seven  to 

eight  hundred  thousand  —  and  the   whole  wide  West  shows  just 

the  same  results  —  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  present  system, 

under  which  the  zeal  and  energy,  and  eloquence  and  learning  of 

oiir  Bishops,  the  missionary  fervor  of  our  Clergy,  and  the  love 

*nd  attachment  of  our  people  to  the  Church,  are  so  shattered  and 

Ottered  as  to  produce  these  results.     We  blame  neither  Bishops, 

Clergy,  or  people,  but  simply  the  system  we  are  under,  that  makes 

^s  congregationalists,  encumbered  in  all  our  Church  efforts  by  an 

^lien  system. 

Let  us  have  the  See,  the  Cathedral,  the  Provincial  system,  both 
^■^ognized  and  in  operation,  and  we  shall  go  on   and  increase  in 
^lie  West.    Or  else  be  consistent  I  Fling  overboard  the  whole  pres- 
^tit  system  of  legislative  enactment,  and  let  us  be  congregationalists 
^9%fact^  with  an  adjunct  episcopacy^  calling  Bishops  to  confirm  and 
^ixlain,  when  we  please,  and  whom  we  please,  and  how  we  please, 
'^'ithout  Canons,  or  Constitution,  or  Dioceses,  or  Conventions,  or 
Standing  Committees,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  increase  under  that 
iJo-system.     We  hardly  think  that  the  Church  is  ready  for  that! 
-And  yet  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  cumbrous  and  obstruct- 
ive legislation.     The   Fifth  Article  is  simply  obstructive,  eveiy- 
^'here,  and  especially  in  the  West,  repressive  of  all  growth,  except 
^fcat  which  cannot  be  repressed.     Let  us  have  either  the  complete 
®j8tem  of  the  Church,  or  the  most  perfect  and  absolute  unfettered 
"herty,  and  we  shall  grow  and  increase.     The  present  legislation 
dimply  impedes  progress,  lowers  our  vitality,  and  prevents  our  ad- 
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vance  and  increase.     We  are  strangled  in  the  West  bj  that  Fifth 
Article. 

Judge  Otis  says,  '^  that  the  first  division  of  any  Diocese  that  took 
place,  seems  to  have  frightened  somebody.^^  There  is  no  doubt  it 
did.  And  *•*•  Article  Fifth,"  as  he  says,  ^^  was  placed  in  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  make  it  apparently  as  difficult  as  possible  to  divide 
a  Diocese."  We  have  examined  that  legislation,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  division  of 
any  Diocese  except  New  York,  to  secure  there  being  one  Bishap^  and 
no  more^  in  any  State.  Under  that  Article,  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  joint  committee  of  both  houses  in  1835,  had  it  passed, 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  might  have  been  divided  at  that  time, 
hut  no  other  in  the  country.  It  was  actually  legislation  to  enable 
that  Diocese  to  divide,  and  to  prevent  all  others  from  division. 

And  especially,  it  was  an  act  to  prevent  any  New  England  State 
from  getting  more  than  one  Bishop  —  for  under  it  every  new  Dio- 
cese must  have  ten  thousand  square  miles  in  one  body  (!)  and  must 
leave  ten  thousand  square  miles  to  the  old  Diocese  (!)  so  that  no 
Diocese  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  square  miles  could  be  divided, 
and  so  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  all  the  New  England  States  except  Maine,  were 
put  under  the  Ban.  They  might  each  of  them  have  one  Bishop, 
but  no  more,  for  none  of  them  but  Maine  have  twentv  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  ! 

Again,  the  new  Diocese  must  have  fifty  Presbyters  within  its 
bounds  regularly  settled  in  a  Parish,  and  qualified  to  vote  for  a 
Bishop,  —  and  as  many  must  be  left  to  the  old  Diocese.  Had  it 
passed  in  that  shape,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
Western  New  York  would  have  been  the  only  Dioceses  that  at  this 
day  could  be  divided. 

As  it  was  too  glaring,  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
inserted  eight  thousand  square  miles  instead  of  ten  thousand,  and 
thirty  presbyters  instead  of  fifty,  —  a  very  small  gain  indeed.  For 
in  the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  both  houses,^  the  Bishop  was 
given  an  absolute  veto  upon  division,  instead  of  a  two-thirds  veto^  as 
it  was  in  the  original  draft  that  came  from  the  Committee  of  both 
houses.  And  so  the  increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  any  State  was 
utterly  prevented.  No  Diocese  under  this  legislation  was  divided 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  just  the  time  in  which  the  Church  should 

1  Journal  of  1838,  p.  23;  Ilouse  of  Clerical  and  Laj  Deputies,  p.  98;  House  of  Buhopi- 
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hare  placed  her  Bishops,  her  Sees,  and  her  Cathedrals  in  every  city. 
East  and  West  —  the  time  in  which  the  country  increased  from 
seventeen  to  thirty-one  millions  of  people. 

In  1856  the  Article  assumed  its  present  shape  ;  for  the  absurd 
ciglit  thousand  square  miles'  qualification  was  then  dropped  —  and 
New  England  was  thus  freed  from  proscription.  The  thirty  Pres- 
byteri  also,  were  reduced  to  fifteen  in  one  case,  and  twenty  in  the 
other.  But  still  there  must  be  fifteen  self-supporting  Parishes  in 
the  new  Diocese,  and  thirty  left  in  the  old  one.  The  Article 
thus  assumed  its  present  form.  • 

But  all  the  mischief  that  was  done  by  that  legislation  is  not 
brought  yet  fully  before  the  reader.  The  Fifth  Article  before  this 
time  read  simply  — 

**  A  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  any  one  of  the  United  States  not 
BOW  represented,  may  hereafter,  at  any  time,  be  a(lmitte<l  on  according  to 
this  Constitution.'' 

And  the  Fourth  Article  read  :  — 

"  The  Bishop,  or  Bishops  in  every  State  shall  bo  chosen  agreeably  to 
Rich  roles  as  shall  be  fixed  In/  the  Convention  of  the  State,  and  every 
Bishop  of  this  Church  shall  confine  the  exercise  of  his  Episco[)al  office  to 
lu8  proper  Diocese  or  district,  unless  requested  to  ordain,  or  confirm,  or 
pwform  any  other  act  of  his  Episcopal  oflice  by  any  Cliurch  destitute  of 
t  Bishop." 

On  the  face  of  these  articles  several  Bishops  are  contemplated 

Impossible  in  a  State  —  nay,  the  thing  is  manifest  and  proven  by 

the  word  "  district."     And  it  seems  that  the  State  Convimtlon  was 

^pmeribe  the  rule$for  the  choice  of  the  Bishop  or  Biahops  in  that 

State.    The  Convention  of  1835  and  1838  struck  out  the  word 

•'State"  or  "States,"  everywhere,  except  where  it  followed  the 

word"  United."     This  took  place  infifteeji  different  places  in  the 

C<mstitution.    It  struck  out  also  the  word  "  district  "  in  the  Fourth 

Article.  Let  any  man  look  over  these  changes  thoughtfully,  and  he 

^ill  see  that  a  revolution  was  silently  efl'ected.     The   State  may 

tnen  have  had  only  one  Diocese  and  one  Bishop,  but  it  was  con- 

^plated  in  the  Constitution  before  the  alterations,  as  jmnnhly  hav- 

^^neral^  and  the  State  was  the  unit  of  the  General  Convention, 

*^swering  precisely  in  theory  at  least,  to  the  old  Province.     The 

'^^e  was  made  the  unit  by  striking  out  the  word  "  State,"  every- 

*"*re,  and  substituting  the  word  "  Diocese."    And  then,  as  we 

*^^e  seen,  the  number  of  the  Bishoprics  was  limited  by  conditions 
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so  numerously,  and  variously  and  shrewdly  imposed  as  absolutely 
to  prevent  all  increase  of  the  Episcopate  by  division  for  thirty 
years  together.  All  the  members  of  that  joint  committee  are  dead. 
They  were  all  respectable  and  good  men,  and  well-meaning.  But 
upon  our  review  of  their  legislation  in  regard  to  that  Article,  and 
its  results  upon  the  Church,  we  must  candidly  say,  there  never  has 
been  any  more  ruinously  obstructive  legislation  in  the  Church. 
They  had  in  their  heads  manifestly  a  theory  of  arie  JBishop  in  every 
State,  and  no  more,  and  under  color  of  enabling  Dioceses  to  divide, 
they  altered  the  Constitution  in  accordance  with  their  theory. 
They  put  all  the  legal  impediments  possible  in  the  way  of  the 
increase  of  the  Episcopate  -^  and  then,  to  finish  the  whole,  they 
gave  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  to  be  divided  an  absolute  veto  upon 
division. 

Only  one  remark  more  would  we  make  on  that  Article.  The 
animus  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  fixed  determination  that  the 
number  of  Bishops  shall  not  be  increased.  This  is  shown  veiy 
strongly  in  the  fourth  section.  When  a  new  Diocese  is  erected, 
one  would  say,  that  it  should  naturally  elect  its  first  Bishop.  That 
upon  all  Church  ideas  would  be  but  fair. 

But  suppose  there  happen  to  be  two  Bishops  in  the  Diocese  be- 
fore division,  the  Bishop  and  an  Assistant.  Of  course  they  should 
be  considered  as  one  Bishop  only,  and  as  belonging  to  the  old  Dio- 
cese, since  an  assistant  is  elected  cananically  ^'  when  the  Bishop  is 
unable  by  reason  of  old  age  and  other  permanent  cause  of  infirmity 
to  discharge  his  Episcopal  duties J*^  That  we  think  should  settle 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  new  Diocese  in  such  case  electing  a 
Bishop. 

But  no  !  they  are  so  determined  that  the  number  of  Bishops 
shall  not  be  increased  that  the  ^^  infirmity  "  is  made  to  disappear, 
the  Bishop  *'  incapable  of  discharging  his  Episcopal  duties  "  "  may 
elect  one  of  the  two  Dioceses  to  which  he  will  be  attached,  and 
shall  forthwith  become  the  Diocesan  thereof  "  —  **  and  the  Assist- 
ant Bishop  may  elect,"  etc.  —  "  and  shall  forthwith'  become  the 
Diocesan  thereof."  A  very  strange  mixture  we  think  of  principles, 
that  makes  a  Bishop  who  is  ^^  incapable  of  discharging  Episcopal 
duties  "  capable  of  leaving  his  own  Diocese  and  electing  himself  to 
a  new  one  !  and  his  Assistant  elected  because  of  his  Principalis  in- 
capacity to  do  the  duties  of  the  old  Diocese,  and  ultimately  to  suc- 
ceed him,  has  the  pawer  of  making  himself  a  Diocesan^  of  electing 
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himself  to  the  new  DioceBe^^  in  case  the  Senior  Bishop  do  not !  And 
thenagain,  after  all  this,  when  his  Senior  dies,  he  must  leave  that 
new  Diocese  and  succeed  the  Senior  Bishop  in  the  old  one  I  ^^  who 
m  aU  cases  shall  succeed  the  Bishop  on  his  death  or  resignation.^* 
The  provision  is  imperative. 

We  hope  this  whole  jumble  of  mischievous  legislation  will  be 
repealed  —  that  our  Episcopate  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  be  a  real 
<Hrder,  Apostolic,  Missionar}',  Executive,  governing,  in  every  way 
central,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  Cliurch,  her  progress  and 
growth,  in  every  city^  Elast  and.  West.     And  that  in  every  city  the 
Bishop  shall  have  his  Church,  however  small  it  may  be,  not  a 
Parish,  but  a  Bishop's  Church  or  Cathedral,  held  by  himself,  or  by 
the  Diocese  in  trust  for  him,  and  his  successors,  in  which  the  Bishop 
shall  be  the  authority.     And  then  we  hope  that  within  the  region 
answering  to  the  old  Province,  which  is  the  State,  there  shall  be 
the  Smodical  union  or  Federative  Council  of  all  the  Churches  in 
that  region,  answering  to  the  old  Provincial  Council,  such  as  might 
have  taken  place  canonically  in  every  State  until  the  legislation  of 
1835-38  prevented  it.     Give  us  the  Church  System  in  all  its  per- 
fection of  organization,  and  we  shall  grow  and  increase  beyond  all 
measure.  East  and  West  —  and  sweep  away  this  legislation,  which, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  has  been  a  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
growth  of  the  Methodists  in  the  West,  and  against  our  own  in- 
crease—  and  now,  if  it  be  permitted  to  remain,  will  be,  for  tho 
next  fifty  years,  a  legislation  absolutely  and  distinctly  in  favor  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  have  now  one  matter  more  to  consider.  It  has  been  said : 
As  the  Bishopric  is  contemplated  henceforth  as  a  See-Bishopric, 
in  a  city,  will  not  the  work  of  the  Bishop  be  more  or  less  confined 
to  the  city,  and  hence  less  time  be  given  to  other  parts  of  the 
State?  We  answer.  It  is  in  the  city  —  but  in  the  city  as  the 
centre  of  a  work  that  flows  out  from  it,  and  that  more  fully  than 
before.  The  See  is  the  centre  of  the  Diocese  as  the  heart  is  the 
centre  of  the  body. 

And  again,  instead  of  one  Bishop  in  a  State,  say  of  fifty  thousand 
Bqnare  miles,  among  a  population  of  four  and  a  half  millions,  a 
ringle  Bishop  rushing  from  place  to  place,  over  all  our  railroads, 
yon  have  in  the  great  cities  of  that  State,  six  to  ten  Bishops,  at 
work  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  See,  and  the  work  spread  and 
^>ffiued  and  equalized  in  force  and  power  over  the  whole  State 
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by  the  Prorincial  or  State  Council.  The  Bishop  of  New 
will  undoubtedly  give  far  more  work  to  the  city  of  New  York,  a*;^ 
far  less  to  the  country  villages  that  are  scattered  over  the  Sta^ 
But  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Episcopal  work  will  ^ 
be  less.  The  Bishops  of  New  York,  Albany,  Broc^yn,  Bufl^S 
Utica,  Syracuse,  etc,  operating  from  their  several  centres,  ^^ 
leave  no  deficit  from  the  present  amount  of  work  done.  Any  -^ 
who  looks  upon  it  fairly  must  see  that  in  every  State  the  result  -^^ 
be  an  increase  actually  of  the  amount  of  the  Episcopal  work  TMOf 
done  within  that  State. 

The  See-Bishopric,  the  Cathedral  system,  the  State  Cound/-^ 
this  is  the  Church  organization.  And  any  man  who  will  look  «( 
it,  can  see  how  it  will  save  time  and  resources,  and  thence  multiply 
power  and  efficiency.  Take  the  Bishop  at  present  in  any  great 
State,  East  or  West,  **—  have  you  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  man 
overloaded  with  labors  that  are  formal,  traveling  from  one  great 
city  to  another  at  railroad  speed,  writing  a  mass  of  letters  tiiat  a 
classical  Secretary,  a  deacon  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  cooU 
write  as  well,  member  and  president  of  two  dozen  Committees, 
called  upon  by  visitors  half  the  day,  that  mean  well,  and  cannd 
be  refused,  but  are  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  merely  wasting  his 
time.  And  then,  in  the  West,  the  Bish(^  traveling  on  horseback 
and  in  wagons,  over  vast  spaces,  on  lonely  roads,  nine  months  out 
of  twelve. 

We  wonder  men  do  not  see  that  the  want  of  centres  to  woik 
from  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  most  valuable  time.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  Bishop  has  too  much  to  do  —  the  layman  has 
nothing  absolutely  to  do,  but  to  pay  for  his  pew  and  sit  theron 
upon  Sundays.  And  the  time  of  our  Bishops  is  wasted  —  theii 
powers  and  energies  overwrought  and  overtaxed  in  vain  attempti 
to  do,  single-handed,  the  work  that  ought  to  come  from  all  clanei 
together  —  wovld  come  easily  and  abundantly,  almost  without  then 
feeling  it,  if  they  were  organized  in  and  under  the  proper  system. 

To  show  by  a  little  incident  how  things  at  present  go.  Tkf 
writer  went  with  hi«  Bi«hop,  an  old  man  of  seventy-rir,  bat  veij 
hale  and  energetic,  eighty  miles,  two  winters  ago,  to  attend  the 
ordination  of  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age.  T^iis  wai 
three  days'  expenditure  of  time,  which  neither  of  us  grudged. 
And  then  next  day,  with  the  thermometer  10  degrees  below  sem 
the  Bishop  started  in  an  open  sleigh  for  the  ordination  of  anothei 
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onng  man,  ninety  miles  further  West,  the  writer  returning  home. 

7be  Bishop^s  expenditure  of  time,  besides  the    fatigue  and  ex- 

O0ure,  was  five  days  in  all,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  time 

spended  by  the  two  young  Deacons,  say  ten  miDutes'   walk  to 

beir  Churches  I     Had  the  Church  system  been  in  existence  the 

grocess  would  have  been  reversed.     These  young  men  would  have 

craveled  on  to  the  Cathedral  city.      They  would  have  been  or- 

dained  both  of  them  together.     The  expenditure  of  the  Bishop's 

Suable  time  would  have  been  saved,  and    the  risk  of  an  aged 

md  most  venerable    and    precious    life.      The  present  unorgan- 

\»d  state  of  Church  work,  if  you  look  at  it  in  every  aspect,  is 

amply  wasting  the  most  valuable  time,  and  risking  the  most  pre- 

<     QOQB  lives,  putting  t)ie  heaviest  burdens,  in  the  most  unmanage- 

skle  way,  upon  our  Bishoi)s,  oppressing  them  with  labors  that  do 

lot  tell,  and  making  the  whole  machine  full  of  jars. 

In  &ct,  take  into  consideration  time,  means,  the  personal  influ- 
nce,  and  authority  of  our  Bishops,  unity  of  action  and  good  feel- 
Bgi  the  adoption  of  the  Church  system  of  organization  would  save 
iod  increase  them  all.  It  would  bring  them  all  forth  into  ener- 
getic action  to  a  degree  we  do  not  in  any  way  at  present  ex- 
perience. And  it  would  perfect  in  position,  and  in  powers  all  the 
elements  of  Church  influence.  Under  it  the  Bishop  in  his  work 
^  be  more  efficient,  more  prominent  as  a  citizen,  and  influential 
M  a  man,  more  beloved  and  respected,  followed  in  every  city  by 
•  lore  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  which  is  the 
doe  of  those  who  are  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  God,  A|)ostles 
rf  Christ,  Angels  of  the  Churches,  but  which,  under  the  present 
vnorganixed  and  jarring,  and  discordant  system,  we  know  very  little 
■kout  The  Presbyters  will  be  freed  from  all  the  evils  of  Congrega- 
tionalism and  Presbyterianism,  under  which  they  labor ;  and  the 
l^itj,  in  eveiy  respect,  will  become  more  interested,  more  clear  in 
^  and  doctrine,  more  directly  and  immediately  at  work  for  the 
Gwpel. 

In  truth,  it  is  enough  to  make  any  one  weep  to  look  over  any  of 
<Mur  great  cities,  and  to  see,  on  the  one  hand,  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tia  women  with  abundance  of  means,  and  their  whole  time  their 
•wn,  with  warm  and  fervent  hearts,  naturally,  towards  poverty  and 
<li>tieii,  forced,  by  absolute  ennui  and  tedium  to  kill  time  in  all 
^■Kis  of  frivolity  and  fashion  —  and  on  the  other,  to  see  the  hun- 
dnds  of  thousands  of  a  wretched  population  worn  down  with  inor- 
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dinate  labor ;  godless,  because  this  wretched  pew  sjrstem,  and  tl 
competition  of  this  sect-shattered  Christianity  shuts  oat  froni 
chnrches  the  poor  who  are  laboring  for  a  bare  subsistence,  the] 
selves  by  their  poverty,  their  diseases,  their  de8])air,  crying  for  ^^e 
organized  work  of  Christian  men  and  women.     Here  are  the  ic^^q 
and  women  to  do  it  on  the  spot,  with  the  time  and  all  the  me^ns. 
And  the  Church  has  only  to  organize  itself  in  the  primitive  "^^ny, 
to  call  forth  all  these  forces  to  this  work,  as  in  the  days  of  old.    i^c 
wonder  that  men  and  women  are  despairing  of  Christianity  when 
they  hear  of  what  it  did  in  those  days,  and  see  how  little  it  actually 
does  now.     Five  thousand  women  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  says  the  "  New  York  Express,"    spend,  each  of  them, 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  dress  !     And  we  say  thousands  d 
women  in  these  two  cities  waste  their  lives  in  ennui  and  hopeless  fri- 
volity, because  of  a  Christianity  that  preaches  faith  without  worksi 
that  gives  them  nothing  to  do  for  the  Gospel  but  to  sit  on  Sund^J 
in  a  jHjw  and  listen  to  preaching.     Give  us  in  addition  to  ourEpiS" 
copate,  our  Prayer  Book,  and  our  freedom  from  the  State,  tb© 
Church  organization,  the  Cathedral  and  the  Bishop  in  the  city,  and 
within  twenty  years  ten  thousand  Christian  women,  and  five  thoos^ 
and  Christian  men  shall  do  the  work  this  day  in  New  York  tba* 
was  done  in  Rome,  and  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage.  And 
means  will  be  found  in  abundance  to  uphold  and  maintain  their 
work. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  candidly  admit  one  fact  and  establish 
one  proviso.  We  have  for  eighty  or  ninety  years  been  content  witli 
the  elements  of  the  Church,  without  her  organization,  the  Episco^ 
pate  without  a  See,  without  a  Cathedral,  without  the  advantages  ix^ 
the  dignity  of  its  natural  position,  —  with  the  Presbyterate  subjecr* 
to  all  the  difficulties  of  actual  Congregationalism, —  with  the  Lait^ 
upon  the  ground  of  the  pew  system,  faith  without  works,  and  notb^ 
ing  to  do.  Now  a  system  takes  time  to  root  itself,  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  circumstances  and  persons  of  the  nation  and  the  day,  to  gs^ 
into  working  order,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  jars  in  the  machineiy^ 
and  obstacles  in  the  way.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  See,  tii^ 
Cathedral,  the  Provincial  System,  in  a  moment,  in  a  month,  or  ^ 
year,  will  work  easily  and  quietly  without  jar  and  without  difi' 
cult}%  as  if  it  had  been  established  eighty-three  years  ago,  as  if  v*^ 
had  begun  with  it.  But,  we  do  expect,  that  the  Church  will  place 
herself  upcm  it,  and  that  the  most  organiang  people  in  the  world* 
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Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity  will  set  it  a-going,  and  bring  out  all 
7^  untold  resources  toward  God  and  man,  in  a  shorter  time  than 
cmld  be  done  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  In  fact  we 
elieve  that  in  the  Upper  House  and  in  the  Lower,  there  is  knowl- 
Ags  enough,  experience  enough  of  this  new  world  we  have  to 
(eal  with,  to  make  the  whole  System  the  System  of  the  Church  by 
.  Iiuge  majority,  in  the  General  Convention  of  this  year. 

IVe  have  a  few  remarks  more  before  we  close  this  Article.    The 
irinciple  of  the  See  is  rigid  and  unyielding,  a  complete  principle, 
ct  and  definite.     A  Bishop  is  placed  in  every  city,  small  and 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  and  Constantinople,  huge 
cities,  million-peopled,  and  then  again  the  smallest  cities  of  the  an- 
cient world  through  all  countries,  each  of  them  had  its  Bishop. 
And  the  rule  is  invariable,  that  there  is  only  one  Bishop  in  one 
city.    Great  Rome,  with  three  to  six  millions  of  people,  as  it  is  va- 
riously estimated,  has  one  Bishop  and  no  more,  and  little  Rhegium 
wii*j  five  thousand,  has  also  one  Bishop.    The  principle  of  the  See- 
Bishopric  is  manifest,  precise  and  exact  —  it  is  just  as  applicable 
now  as  in  the  days  of  old,  to  our  cities  as  to  those  of  the  ancient 
^^orld.   But  the  matter  of  the  Province  is  more  difficult.    There  is  a 
Certain  variety  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  a  certain  latitude 
permitted  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient  distribution  of  Sees 
ttito  Provinces  over  the  Roman  world,  and   must   be   permitted 
•inong  us.     Any  one  can  at  once  enounce  the  See-principle,  it  re- 
quires no  wisdom  to  apply  it.     Here  are  the  cities  —  here  is  the 
pxinciple  —  only  let  us  have  the  freedom  from  obstructive  legisla- 
tion—and  at  once  the   Church  crystallizes  in  and  around  the 
proper  centres. 

But  this  other  system  requires  the  organizing  power,  requires 

the  wisdom  and  the  thought  of  men  who  have  peculiar  governing, 

md  administrative  gifts,  who  have  had  ecclesiastical  experience  — 

^  above  all,  it  requires  time  and  patience  for  its  ultimate  adjust- 

And  here  we  protest  against  the  making  of  systems  upon  paper. 
Ve  have  in  the  Church,  and  out  of  the  Church,  in  this  nation,  men 
^  can  draw  out  in  their  closets  systems  and  constitutions  for  any 
■ooety  or  Church,  any  object  of  benevolence,  or  of  missionary  or 
philanthropic  effort,  and  can  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  perfection  is 
p^en  at  once — upon  paper*  We  hope  that  the  General  Convention 
^not  pve  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  any  system-makers,  upon 
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this  matter  of  the  Provineial  System,  that  it  will  remember  that 
everything  must  have  a  root  and  grow  —  and  abstain  from  too  great 
exactness  of  rule  and  preciseness  of  law,  while  it  recognizes  fhlly  the 
principle.  We  hope  that  it  will  leave  a  great  deal  to  the  experience 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Bishops,  and  the  Clergy,  and  Laity  every^ 
where,  and  not  expect  to  finish  in  three  weeks  of  1868,  or  in  three 
years,  that  work  of  wise  and  patient  adjustment  which  we  ought  to 
have  been  steadily  going  upon,  to  have  been  fitting  and  framing  in 
this  great  nation  for  the  last  eighty-three  years.  The  increase  of 
the  Episcopate,  which  we  expect  is  at  once  going  to  take  place,  will 
bring  out  to  us  with  a  clearness  which  we  do  not  at  present  possess, 
the  various  adaptations  and  modifications  requisite  to  make  the  Pro- 
vincial System  the  most  beneficial  to  us.  And  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church,  the  practical  thought  of  Bishops,  Laity,  and  Clei^, 
will  be  absolutely  the  best  guide. 

The  first  remark  we  make  in  connection  with  this  subject,  is  his- 
torical. Since  the  German  Empire  was  destroyed,  the  word 
Empire  has  lost  altogether  its  original  sense.  The  Roman  Empire 
was  an  aggregate  of  Countries,  States,  or  Nationalities,  in  which 
the  Sovereignty  was  in  Rome.  The  German  Empire,  in  like  man* 
ner,  has  regard  to  the  sovereign  States  of  Germany.  They  were 
States,  self-governing,  with  internal  powers ;  but  externally,  as  re- 
gards the  other  nations  of  Europe,  they  were  represented  by  the 
German  Empire.  Austria  since  then  has  invented  the  Austrian 
Empire,  Napoleon  the  French  Empire.  And  now  we  have  the 
Empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  Empire  of  Russia.  These  are  not  em- 
pires in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  The  Roman  idea  and  defi- 
nition of  the  empire  is  wholly  lost,  and  an  empire  is  nothing  but  a 
large  kingdom.  If  Scotland  were  a  kingdom  still,  Ireland  a  king- 
dom, Wales  and  Orkney,  Shetland  and  Man,  kingdoms,  all  under 
England,  then  England  would  be  an  empire.  Such  wa»  the 
Roman  Empire  —  the  Provinces  were  actual  States^  NationalUin^ 
Countries^  which  were  integral  parts  of  the  Empire  —  not  prov- 
inces in  any  way  in  the  modem  sense. 

The  ancient  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  therefore,  coire- 
sponded  in  a  very  great  degree  to  our  StateSy  regarded  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic point  of  view.  Their  union  took  place,  of  course,  by 
conquest,  it  was  under  one  man,  the  Emperor,—  bat  putting  those 
two  things  on  one  side,  the  American  State  in  respect  to  the  United 
States,  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  relation  that  the  old  Roman 
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Pnmncia  was  to  the  Empire.  It  is  not  in  any  way  the  modern 
European  province^  which  is  simply  an  aggregate  of  counties,  tor 
administrative  convenience — it  is  a  State^  with  State  riglits  and. 
the  power  of  local  self-government.  The  old  Roman  sense  of  the 
word  Provincia  is  altogether  gone  out  of  use  —  the  new  European 
sense  of  a  mere  executive  subdivision  of  a  country  has  exclusive 
possession  of  language,  and  the  common  thought.  We  projwse, 
that,  as  the  Church  took  the  term  in  those  days  from  the  Empire 
in  which  she  was,  and  that  term  has  lost  altogether  its  meaning, 
we  take  our  term  from  the  New  World  in  which  we  are.  The 
word  Stat^  has  the  same  relation  to  this  New  World  of  tiie  United 
States,  as  the  word  Province  had  to  the  old  Roman  World. 

Let  us  therefore  have  three  Councils  for  the  Church  —  the 
Great  National  Council  of  the  whole  Church  trienniallv  —  the 
State-Council  for  the  Provincial  council  —  the  Diocesan  Svnod  for 
the  Diocese  —  the  same  names  as  of  old. 

And  here  we  will  say  that  it  is  time  we  get  back  to  the  term 
Council.  Convention  is  a  political  title.  It  has  brought  in  among 
us  politicians  and  demagogues,  with  all  their  arts.  It  is  a  title  too  for 
all  meetings  of  all  sorts  of  people.  When  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Church  was  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  in  1805,  there  were 
fitting  at  the  same  time,  in  that  city,  a  Dentist  Convention,  a 
Baptist  Convention,  a  Spiritualist  Convention,  and  the  E])isco{)al 
Convention,  the  Convention  of  the  Church.  It  is  time  that  we  were 
back  to  the  ecclesiastical  title,  Council.  It  is  time  that  we  rid  our- 
selves of  the  miscellaneous  associations  and  tendencies  of  this  word 
"Convention,"  and  of  the  proclivities  which  it  originates,  East  and 
West,  North  and  South. 

But  to  return.  We  propose  that  we  use  the  word  "  State  " 
instead  of  the  word  "  Province,"  for  the  reasons  above  specified. 
And  here,  if  we  look  to  the  old  arrangement,  we  shall  find  the 
latitude  we  allude  to.  There  is  no  doubt  to  our  mind  that  in  this 
inatter  of  the  regions  we  call  countries,  there  is  something  divine 
*nd  supernatural.  The  extent  of  a  country  does  not  always  depend 
opon  territory,  upon  natural  boundaries  of  rivers  and  mountains,  or 
''iwn  any  one  thing  which  the  power  of  man's  intellect  can  come  to 
by  philosophic  abstraction.  A  country  is  an  unity  corresi)onding  to 
the  unity  of  a  people.  And  how  this  comes  to  exist  we  can  guess 
•t,  not  precisely  determine,  according  to  human  rules.  According- 
ly in  the  Old  Testament  the  establisliment  of  nations  and  countries 
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is  especially  assigned  to  God  —  "  When  the  Most  High  divided  to 
the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  He  separated  the  sons  of  Adam, 
,  He  set  the  bounds  of  tlie  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
Sons  of  God."  ^ 

Taking,  therefore,  such  a  world  as  the  Roman  Empire  was,  and 
considering  that  the  country  or  State  was  the  Provincia,  or  the  Unit 
of  the  Empire,  still,  there  were  times,  nevertheless,  when  single  cities 
were  autocephalous,  or  independent.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  State  as  witli  us  corresponding  to  the  Roman  Provincia, 
will  be  made  the  unit,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  liberty  allowed. 
For  instance,  all  New  England  is  manifestly  one  again,  with  a 
great  unity  of  population,  sentiment,  and  interests.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  very  natural  that  New  England  should  be  one 
Church  Province.  Yet  Connecticut,  in  many  respects,  is  more 
like  New  York.  And  Maine  seems  developing  a  character  of  peo- 
ple far  more  like  the  West  than  New  England.  Again,  the  Church 
in  Rhode  Island,  or  Delaware,  or  New  Jersey,  may  not  desire  to 
be  slung  on  to  the  adjacent  huge  States,  but  to  stand  alone,  and  it 
may  be  better  for  them  to  do  so.  Again,  there  are  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  regions  as  utterly  different  in  character  of  people 
and  territory  as  may  be;  to  put  them  together  as  a  Pro.vince, 
although  they  are  coterminous,  would  be  absurd  and  useless. 

We  do  not  speak  of  such  arrangements  as  would  join  together 
in  one  Province  California,  Minnesota,  and  Texas,  —  States  that  are 
each  two  thousand  miles  distant  from  one  another  —  about  the  same 
sort  of  a  Province  as  would  be  made  by  Guinea,  Greenland,  and 
the  Feejce  Islands  —  or  legislate  out  of  existence,  the  General 
Convention  and  the  Presiding  Bishop,  by  giving  their  powers  to 
Provincial  Synods  and  Primates.  We  say  generally  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  arrangements  and  adaptations  that  are  to  be 
made  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  in  any  case  with 
regard  to  the  Provincial  System.  There  are  difHculties,  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  which  only  time  will  arrange  and  set  in 
order.  Had  the  Church  begun  with  the  proper  system,  the 
Sees  and  Dioceses  would,  in  the  last  eighty  years,  have  arranged 
themselves  in  the  process  of  Church  advance  easily  and  quietly  in 
the  best  way.  Now  we  must  leave  time,  and  give  opportunity  for 
the  Church  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  Provincial  Sy»- 

^  Deut  xxxiL  S.    This  is  the  Septoagint  reading.  The  Uasorite  is  ^  Sons  of  IinieL** 
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tcm  in  a  wrong  shape  is  just  as  capable  of  impeding  as  of  aiding 
progress.  England  has  two  Provinces,  York  and  Canterbury,  — 
md  therefore  the  convocation  of  neither  of  them  represents  the 
National  Church.  How  great  a  loss  this  is  to  the  Church  in  unity 
of  action,  influence,  and  force,  every  English  Churchman  knows. 
All  over  Europe  the  same  flaw  in  the  system,  and  the  same  injury 
will  be  everywhere  discerned. 
Wfe  come  therefore  to  these  conclusions,  — 
Tint.  The  State  should  be  the  Unit. 

Secondly.  In  every  State  where  there  are  three  Bishops  and  Sees 
Aere  miist  be  a  State  Council,  a  representative  Convention  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laity  of  that  State  ;  arrayed  in  its  essential  principles 
of  elective  assemblage  and  action  by  the  Church  in  that  State.  Of 
course  in  subordination  to  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Church 
nationally,  and  the  powers  of  the  great  National  Council,  or  Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Thirdly.  Any  State  should  have  the  power  of  remaining  auto- 
cephalous  with  its  single  Bishop,  and  its  Convention,  or  else  of 
raiiting  with  the  adjacent  ones  in  order  to  make  up  a  Provincial 
tmngement.  All  over  the  West  this  privilege  would  be  widely 
taken  advantage  of.  We  know  of  several  Dioceses  of  which  the 
Bishops  would  at  once  combine  in  this  way. 

Fourthly.  Any  State  should  have  the  power,  by  its  oum  aet^  of 
withdrawing  at  once  from  any  such  arrangement,  and  of  standing 
ttther  as  autocephalous,  or  with  its  own  Provincial  arrangement. 
Bat  no  Sees  within  a  State  should  be  permitted  to  stand  isolated. 
When  a  State  has  more  Sees  that  two,  the  State  council  and  legis- 
lition  should  come  into  existence  constitutionallv  at  once. 

fifthly.  We  think  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce 
new  officers  and  new  titles.  Primates,  Metropolitans,  Archbish- 
ops, Patriarchs,  and  all  that  paraphernalia  of  titles,  will  simply  im- 
pede the  chance  of  getting  at  the  reality,  and  the  working  fact  of 
4e  Provincial  system.  For  its  enactment  must  come  from  the 
General  Convention.  And  in  the  Lower  House  especially,  which 
^ng  to  the  secrecy  of  the  Upper  House,  is  the  House  that  leads 
public  opinion,  there  is  not  only  Christian  knowledge  and  convic- 
^  and  Church  principle,  but  also  a  very  large  amount  of  honest 
«nd  steady  prejudice.  To  put  these  European  titles  and  officers 
mto  any  plan,  therefore,  is  simply  to  raise  excitement,  to  delay  leg- 
ation, fuid  to  fling  the  whole  overboard.     We  want  a  real  and 
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great  principle  of  the  Church  acknowledged,  at  once,  and  set 
a-going,  to  grow  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  Church.  To' 
attain  this  result,  that  is  enough.  We  do  not  want  the  peculiar 
form  it  has  arrived  at  in  Europe,  in  the  course  of  fourteen  hundred 
years  of  Church-and-State,  made  a  model  and  a  necessity  for  us, 
8o  that  our  American  prejudices  and  convictions  shall  stand  in  the 
way,  and  make  us  reject  the  thing. 

We  have  now,  to  the  best  of  our  powers  and  knowledge,  ex- 
pounded the  value  of  organization,  and  its  importance  and  neces- 
sity to  the  Church.  We  have  also  shown  the  elements,  and  the 
system  of  organization  which  the  Church  adopted  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  its  harmony  and  adapteduess  to  the  state  of  society, 
both  in  the  Roman  world,  and  now,  to  that  great  empire,  and  to 
our  great  empire  of  the  United  States.  We  spread  the  whole 
system  now  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  in  one  conspectus.  In 
it  they  will  see  all  its  elements  and  their  natural  relations  and 
bearings. 

I.  — THE   SEE-BISHOPRIC. 

First.  All  Bishoprics  (after  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
present  incumbent)  to  be  named  after  the  chief  city  in  the  Dio- 
cese. This  is  to  be  the  Bisliop's  See,  his  place  of  residence,  and 
the  centre  of  all  his  work. 

Secondly.  In  all  future  divisions,  the  See-principle  to  be  observed. 
Each  Bishopric  being  named  after  the  central  city  of  the  region  ia^ 
which  the  Bishopric  is  placed. 

Third,  The  system  to  be  ultimately  completed  by  the  adoptioi 
of  the  principle,  "  that  every  city  in  the  land  is  to  have  a  Bisho{v  -^ 
and  only  one  Bishop,  whatever  its  population  may  be." 

II. THE   CATHEDRAL   SYSTEM. 

First,  In  the  city  of  the  Bishop's  residence,  his  See,  a  lar^^« 
Church,  the  Bishop's  Church,  or  Cathedral,  is  to  be  held  fc^r 
the  Bishop's  'uses,  by  the  Diocese,  if  incorporated,  or  by  Truste^^BS 
for  tliat  purpose.  This  Church  is  not  to  he  a  Parish  Churchy  bm.::^* 
employed  by  the  Bishop  for  the  various  purposes  and  uses  whic^h 
his  position  as  Bishop  render  necessary  —  united  services  for  ii 
stance  for  the  whole  city  on  extraordinary  occasions,  missionai 
meetings,  conventions,  convocations,  meetings  for  sacred  am  ^ 
choral  music.     Most  likely  it  will  be  a  Free  Church,  the  ceni 
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of  missionarj  work  in  the  city  among  the  poor,  with  a  staff  of 
Clergy  under  the  Bishop  —  the  centre  also  of  Educational  and 
Hospital  work.  Most  conveniently  the  Bishop's  residence  or  See 
House  should  be  close  by,  and  various  other  buildings  for  all  this 
central  work. 

Secondly.  This  Church  is  at  present  to  be  left  wholly  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  Bishop.     Not  that  organization  is  not  necessary,  but 
that  only  the  experience  of  the  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the 
city,  in  a  course  of  years,  can  ascertain  what  organization  ulti- 
mitely  will  be  the  best.     And  that  the  Parochial  Organization  is 
wt  the  organization  wanting  or  desirable  for  the  Bishop's  Church. 
The  Bishop,  under  the  completed  Church  System,  should  stand  in 
the  relation  of  Bishop  exclusively  to  the  Clergy  and  the  Laity  of  his 
See.    The  Cathedral,  therefore,  should  not  be  in  the  city  as  one 
Parish  Church  out  of  many,  on  the  level  with  them,  and  in  com- 
petition with  them  — but  as  the  one  peculiar  Church,  the  Cathe- 
dral   For  its  union  with,  and  representation  in,  the  Convention, 
peculiar  provisions  should  be  made. 

m. —  THE   SYSTEM    OF   ECCLESIASTICAL    FEDERATION   OR   CON- 

CILIAR   UNION. 

firtt.  Wlien  there  are  two  or  more  Dioceses  within  a  State, 
they  must  unite  in  a  State  Council,  analogous  to  the  Provincial 
Coancil,  under  the  old  Provincial  System  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

Semid.  The  Sees  in  any  adjacent  States  (not  more  than  four  in 
number  at  the  most,)  may  unite  in  forming  one  State  Council.  But 
^hen  the  Church  in  any  one  of  these  States  acquires  three  Dio- 
ceses, it  must  then  be  separated,  and  stand  by  itself  with  its  own 
State  Council. 

Third.  But  the  Church  within  any  State  having  only  one  Diocese, 
^J)  if  its  Bishop  and  Convention  so  determine,  remain  apart, 
*ntocephalous,  or  independent,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  unite 
i^lf  to  the  State  Council  of  any  adjacent  State. 

IV. CHURCH   COUNCILS. 

-Krrt.  There  shall  be  three  Ecclesiastical  Councils  in  the  Church, 
"*the  Great  National  Council,  the  State  Council,  and  the  Diocesan 
.  Synod. 

Second.  The  Great  National  Council  shall  be  the  same,  except 
^  name,  with  the  present  General  Convention  of  the  Church,  — 
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i.  e, — the  present  General  Convention  shall  remain  with  its  pres- 
ent position  and  powers,  its  number  of  Houses,  its  members,  and 
times  of  meeting,  in  fact  its  whole  organization  unaltered  and  an* 
changed,  save  as  at  present  it  is  modified  from  time  to  time  bj  its 
own  action,  constitutionally  and  canonically.  The  only  change  shall 
be  that  of  name.  Instead  of  ^^  General  Convention,"  it  shall  be  called 
*'  Great  National  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 

Tliird,  The  State  Council,  the  Council  of  the  Bishops,  Clergy, 
and  Laity  of  the  Church  within  any  given  State.  This  must  be 
organized  by  the  best  wisdom  of  the  Church  within  the  State.  Its 
relation  to  the  General  Convention  would  most  naturally  be  that 
of  the  present  Diocesan  Convention,  when  there  is  only  one 
within  a  State.  Its  position  in  regard  to  the  Diocesan  Synods 
would  be  more  hard  to  define.  This  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
clergy  and  people  within  the  State. 

Fourth.  The  Diocesan  Synod,  composed  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  one  Clergyman  from  each  Parish  with  others  according  to 
canon,  and  a  representation  of  the  Laity.  This  in  the  old  Church 
met  twice  a  year.  Increased  facility  will  manifestly  be  given  to 
its  meetings,  and  very  considerable  modifications  of  its  form  sug- 
gested by  the  position  of  the  See,  as  ultimately  one  city  sur- 
rounded by  its  peculiar  territory.  Its  final  arrangement  may  be 
left  to  the  Bishop,  his  Clergy,  and  Laity. 

The  above  is  not  drawn  out  as  a  scheme  set  forth  to  be  followed, 
legislated  upon,  or  enacted,  but  simply  as  a  method  of  bringing 
distinctly  before  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  our  readers  all  the  ele- 
ments and  the  systems  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  accord- 
ing to  the  primitive  model. 

For  we  look  upon  it,  that  one  effect  of  our  position  (in  this 
great  land,  hidden  by  God's  Providence  from  the  world,  until  in 
Europe  despotism  in  both  forms,  religious  and  political,  had 
reached  its  most  oppressive  and  crushing  shape,  and  then  finally 
opened  as  a  New  World,  the  home  of  a  new  Japhetic  race,)  is, 
that,  in  it,  Christianity  is  to  take  the  full  and  perfect  form  it  had 
wh6n  it  conquered,  and  took  possession  of  the  world.  That  it 
should  be  "  the  tree  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  Water  of 
Life  in  the  midst  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  let  down  from 
Heaven  to  the  Earth,  bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits ;  and  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  ^ 

1  Rev.  xxii.  1,  2. 
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We  look  npon  it  that  the  Church  in  this  land,  ha^nng  the  Min- 
istry, the  Catholic  Faith,  the  Open  Bible,  is  to  rise  above  the  nar- 
roirness  which  in  Europe  has  shrunk  and  shrivelled  her  powers, 
and  crippled  her  progress.  That,  as  She  feels  She  is  no  sect,  but 
the  Chtrch,  no  department  of  the  State,  but  a  co-equal  and  in- 
dependent power,  no  Establishment,  acting  as  a  spiritual  police, 
and  cheaply  serving  the  monarchy,  and  landed  interests  in  keeping 
down  anarchic  ideas,  and  preaching  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be — but  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  so  has  she  a  great  work 
to  do  in  this  new-bom,  ocean  girded,  continental  nation  —  and  in 
the  whole  world. 

And  this  can  be  done  in  all  its  parts  only  by  assuming  and  tak- 
ing to  Herself,  once  more,  all  the  elements  and  the  system  of  her 
ORGANIZATION  —  the  svstcm  of  the  See-Bishopric,  of  the  Cathedral, 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  Federation,  or  Conciliar  union  in  each  State. 


NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 


^BwooD,  OR  Village   Life   ix   New   England.     By   Henry  Ward 
Beecher.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1868.     12ino.,  pp.  549. 

Mr.  Beecher  reminds  us  of  a  brilliant  lijjhthousc,  on  an  uncertain  founda- 
°<^  throwin||r  a  dazzling  blaze  of  beams  through  the  darkness,  and  admired 
HJ'  the  sailor  for  the  splendor  of  its  illuminations,  while  he  constantly  fecxrs  it 
'Mv  yield  to  the  stonn,  and  the  billow,  and  sinking  in  the  gloom,  leave  him 
*I«i€  amid  the  perils  of  the  midnight.  That  the  author  of  Norwoo<l  has 
g«niiB,  cannot  be  (luestioned.  Yet,  he  is  the  last  man  in  America,  reflecting 
Persons  would  choose  for  a  leailer.  He  has  a  lively  sense  of  the  beautifuL 
^  poasesses  a  quick  jKjrccption  of  the  ludicrous.  Ilis  Fancy  ot\en  blooms 
'lA  beauty.  His  Intellect  is  Iwld,  vigorous,  creative.  He  nrsembles  a  vessel, 
ith  immense  sails,  and  waving  flags,  and  powerful  engine,  rashing  to  sea  amid 
ue  huzzas  of  the  multitude,  yet,  in  imminent  danger  from  an  explosion,  or  a 
position.  Superior  to  his  father  in  wit,  and  fancy,  and  fertility,  he  is  greatly 
*oferior  to  him  in  that  manly  logic,  which,  driving  to  a  point,  inspires  the  re- 
lict of  the  thoughtful,  and  tlie  confidence,  if  not  the  aclmiration,  of  the  pop- 
'^^  Had  Mr.  Beecher  submitted  in  childhood  and  youth  to  that  long 
^^'^ine  of  patient  discipline  essential  to  the  development  of  genius,  as  well  as 
^  moderate  capacities,  he  might  have  stood  near  the  rank  of  the  great  Pulpit 
^tors.  As  it  U,  he  is  simply  a  most  brilliant  talker,  admired  by  the  multitude 
whis  smartness,  yet  not  trusted,  and  venerated  tor  deep  earnestness,  or  correct 
Judgment  —  a  rocket  flinging  off*  sparks,  expiring  wliile  they  dazzle,  rather 
^  a  steady  light  shining  usefully  over  the  centuries.  Nothing  can  l>e  more 
basing  than  his  assertion  that  he  learned  the  art  of  preaching  from  Jonathan 
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Edwards.  Compare  the  stately,  solemn  Divine  of  Northampton,  with  his  ri^d 
Theolog}'.  driven  from  his  Parish  for  his  sharp  rebukes  of  wickedness,  with  the 
bright,  witty  occupant  of  Plymouth  Pulpit,  worshipped  by  the  multitude,  who 
pay  him  sums  almost  fabulous  for  Sunday  entertainments,  where  laughter  and 
tears  succeed  each  other  like  light  and  shadows  chasing  over  a  summer  field. 
All  the  peculiarities  Mr.  Beecher  exliibits  as  a  Preacher,  he  evinces  as  a  Nov- 
elist. Norwood  has  the  usual  New  England  characters.  You  find  a  sturdy 
youth  having  to  make  his  way  through  life  —  a  bright  girl,  rather  masculine  in 
her  disposition  —  a  precise  maiden,  remarkable  for  her  shining  fioors,  and  or- 
derly bureaus —  a  shrewd,  successful  farmer,  an  eccentric  ph^'sician,  and  a 
respectable  minister.  Yet  no  writer  has  overlaid  the  common  framework  with 
so  many  flowers  of  genius,  gay  in  bloom,  and  rich  in  fragrance.  Everywhere 
are  original  thoughts,  and  a^lmirable  descriptions.  Norwood  is  Plymouth  Pul- 
pit transformed  to  a  novel.  In  the  early  part  of  the  tale  you  remark  a  ver- 
bosity, a  prolixity,  a  dearth  of  dialogue.  The  Author  resembles  a  gay  boy 
conscious  of  his  powers,  just  let  loose  from  a  long  confinement,  who  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  forget  his  errand  and  chase  through  the  fields  every  bright 
butterfly  flashing  over  his  path.  But  as  he  progresses,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  his  new  vocation,  he  acquires  more  and  more  directness,  concentration, 
and  power,  until  particular  scenes  occur,  exhibiting  more  than  ordinary  dra- 
matic excellence.  If  Norwood  were  freed  from  its  excrescences,  and  reduced 
to  its  proper  size,  it  might  be  shaped  into  a  work  of  art.  Perhaps,  however, 
greater  culture  would  diminish  its  popularity.  Enduring  excellence  is  too 
oflcn  acquired  with  the  sacrifice  of  present  fame.  The  novelist,  and  the 
Preacher  who  flash  over  their  own  age  do  not  usually  illuminate  the  Future,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  that  rare  Genius  which  is  willing  to  attain  the  highest,  and 
most  enduring  excellence  by  the  most  patient,  and  persistent  labor,  thus  pro- 
viding its  own  balm  for  immoilality. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  an  expression  of  wonder  that  the  man  pos- 
sessing so  keen  a  perception  of  Beauty,  should  be  so  deficient  in  veneration. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  there  should  be  such  ecstacy  in  the  Majestic 
Cathedral  with  its  dim  lights,  and  grand  music,  and  so  little  respect  for  an 
Ancient  Creed,  formed  by  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  Church,  made  sacred 
by  Centuries,  and  expressing  for  all  time  the  universal  Christian  Consciousness. 

The  Great  Exhibitiox,  with  Continental  Sketches,  Practical  and 
Humorous.  By  Howard  Payson  Arnold,  Author  of  "  European 
Mosaics."    New  York:  Ilurd  &  Houghton.     1868.      12mo.,  pp.486. 

We  cannot  but  feel  grateful  that  Photography  has  transferred  the  worid  i; 
the  drawing-room.     We  can  sit  at  our  tables,  amid  our  children,  and  in 
hour,  with  the  Stereoscope,  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  —  now  gazing  at  th 
stately  Coliseum,  and  now  at  Mount  Blanc  lifling  its  snows  into  heaven 


now  surveying  the  Parthenon,  and  now  standing  before  Niagara  — one  momen'^iCS 
looking  at  the  solitary  palm  towering  from  tropical  sands,  and  the  next  behold-flE^ 
ing  an  iceberg  on  the  polar  ocean.  Yet,  while  we  value  such  views  pict4 
on  tlie  eye,  we  feel  that  the  amount  of  information  communicated  is  not  vi 
great.  We  wish  to  see  the  edifice  from  different  points.  Wo  desire  to  ent 
the  gallery,  and  explore  the  palace,  and  thread  the  streets  of  the  city. 
demand  the  knowledge  of  a  thousand  details  which  can  alone  satisfy  the  int^ 
lect     And  it  is  very  much  thus  with  books  belonging  to  the  class  embracii 
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that  at  the  bead  of  this  notice.  They  are  photographic  sketches  —  deficient 
in  thorough  information  —  presenting  only  single  views  —  bright,  sparkling, 
interesting  —  superficial  rather  than  instructive  —  pictures  for  the  eye,  not 
ftore-houses  for  the  mind.  We  rise  irom  their  perusal,  pleased,  but  not  satisfied. 
It  B  but  justice  to  the  autlior  of  the  volume  before  us,  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  its  class.  Some  of  the  descriptions  are  really  brilliant.  Wit, 
and  humor  brighten  the  page.  The  author  indeed,  devotes  more  time  to  a 
Rasnan  Restaurant,  than  to  the  mechanical  department  of  tlie  Great  Exposi- 
tion. He  describes  minutely  and  amusingly,  a  race  between  Egyptian  and 
Algerian  drome<Iaries,  and  passes  in  silence  those  mighty  agencies  by  which 
the  Scriptures  were  preached,  and  circulated  in  so  many  tongues,  making 
Paris  almost  seem  a  Pentecostal  centre  for  the  nations.  But  what  the  work 
lacks  in  philosophic  depth,  and  breadth,  is  partially  made  up  in  keenness  of 
perception,  and  vivacity  of  description.  Notwithstanding  an  ignorant  fling  at 
the  Lambeth  Council,  and  much  sophomoric  declamation  about  human  progress, 
the  book  must  be  pronounced  racy,  and  readable.  The  ^igor  which  leaped 
the  chasms,  and  dared  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc  in  reaching  its  sublime 
heights,  and  conunanding  prospects,  breathes  a  manly  and  healthful  energy 
through  the  volume  of  Mr.  Arnold. 

Autobiography  of  Elder  Jacob  Kxapp,  with  an  Intro<luctory  Essay,  by 
R.  Jeffrey.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Company.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lin- 
cob.    1868.     12mo.,  pp.  341. 

The  early  Romish  missionaries  of  Europe  displayed  before  the   heathen  all 

the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  their  Church.      8i)lendid  robes,  emblazoned 

^*u»er8,  resounding  music,  imposing  processions,  at  once  arrested   and  awed 

the  rode  races  of  idolaters.     Even  now,  Ritualism  is  invoking  the  bright  light, 

^€  Moking  censer,  and  the  gorgeous  vestment,  with  all  the  accompaniments 

rfiong,  and  organ,  and   architecture,  that  she  may  attract  the  p(K)r  to  her 

cl^nrches  by  sights  of  beauty,  and  songs  of  melody.     Refined   taste,  indeed, 

^  shrinks  from  certain  excesses,  questioning  their  purity,  and  their  iu«ef\d- 

''*  in  promoting  true  piety  of  heart,  and  life.     Yet,  we  must  remember,  that 

«e  barbarism  of  Europe  was  brought,  at   least,  nomincilly,  into  subjection  to 

|h€  Cross,  in  a  great  measure,  by  mere  sensuous  a])pliances,  and  through  the 

^uence  of  doctrines  where  the  truth  was  most  p«iinlully  corrupted  by  error. 

tinman  wisdom  may  ask.  Why  were  methods  entirely  spiritual  not  employed  ? 

"V  after  centuries  of  bondage,  and  darkness,  and  superstition,  was  it  neces- 

^^'ytliat  a  Reformation  should  shake  the  world  with  the  tempest  and  the  earth- 

2*^6?   We  cannot  answer.    The  marvelous  triumphs  of  an  Augustin,  and  a 

"*^«niface,  baptizing  their  thousands,  contrast  painfully  with  the  sad  an<l  tearful 

**Jd  limited  successes  of  a  Martyn  and  a  Ilolfnian,  infinitely  as  we  prefer  the 

I^^w  efforts  of  these  devoted  messengers  of  tnith. 

And  as  we  regard  with  a  species  of  contused  wonder  the  results  of  sensuous 

***Dnsh  agencies,  so  we  view,  with  a  very  similar  feeling,  the  career  of  such  a 

P*^  as  Mr.  Knapp.     His  egotism  is  repulsive.     Ills  theology   is  defective. 

^^  expressions  are  often  blasphemous.     Ilis  irreverence  is  absolutely  shocking. 

*»«  hurls  the  fires  of  Divine  vengeance,  almost  as  one  delighting  to  kindle  the 

***ni4l  Waze.     lie  sometimes  talks  as  if  Omnipotence  had  emlued  him  with 

I**^  over  Earth,  Hell,  and  Heaven.     He  transfers  to  the  pulpit  all  the  worst 

**■««  of  the  political  harangue,  made  a  thousandfold  more  revolting  by  con- 
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trast  with  the  greater  sacrednesB  of  its  themes.  Tet  he  seems  to  attract  axoi 
him  rude  minds.  He  introduces  truth,  under  forms  indeed  mutihited  and  ' 
torted,  where,  otherwise,  she  would  find  no  reception  whaterer.  If  many 
hardened,  and  blasted  by  his  excited  and  harsh  methods,  a  few,  at  least,  m 
permanently,  and  perhaps  truly,  reformed.  Omniscience  only  can  decide  1 
far  the  evil,  or  the  good  prevails.  In  the  mean  time  we  must  hope  that  l 
Bomish  and  Sectarian  agencies,  like  the  wilderness  efforts  of  the  Baptist, 
preparing  the  world  for  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Chubch,  and  that 
Apostolic  Purity,  freed  from  these  human  blemishes,  at  last,  will  brighten  i 
Her  Millennial  Glory.  ]Viay  Heaven  bestow  upon  us  those  graces,  which^ 
once,  inspiring  tolerance  for  both  extremes,  and  zealous  boldness  for  the  Tr 
may  hasten  over  earth  the  day  of  Universal  Unity. 

A  French  Country  Family.  By  Madame  De  Witt,  n^e  Guia 
Translated  by  Dinah  Muloch  Craik.  Author  of  "  John  Halifax,  C 
tleman."     New  York  :    Harper  &  Brothers.     1868.     12ma,  pp.  216. 

There  is  something  in  the  French  mind  exquisitely  beautifuL  Ton  perc< 
in  its  productions  a  rare  union  of  taste  and  vivacity.  France  has  transfei 
to  her  very  porcelains  the  galleries  of  the  masters,  and  her  graceful  vases  g 
with  the  genius  of  ages.  Her  public  gardens  exhibit  the  collected  vegeti 
beauty  of  the  world,  so  arranged  as  most  to  fascinate  the  eye.  The  sket4 
of  M.  Dore,  with  consummate  delicacy  and  power,  almost  reproducing  the  h 
scape,  and  embodying  the  very  thought  of  the  author,  seem  pictures  of 
national  mind.  Everywhere,  throughout  the  recent  Exposition  were  the 
reditary  tact  and  taste  visible,  which  have  converted  Paris  into  an  attraci 
for  the  world.  You  perceive  the  peculiar  gifl  in  the  arrangement  of  a  nose( 
or  an  art-gallery,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  robe,  or  of  a  theatre,  in  the  house 
the  mechanic,  and  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor.  We  have  always,  bowe 
regarded  it  as  simply  ministering  to  elaborate  sensuality  unto  a  refinedf 
therefore  more  dangerous,  luxuriousness.  Paris  has  been  considered  a  city, 
norant  of  the  domestic  jo^-s,  and  virtues,  and  abandoned  to  a  gay  voluptu 
ness,  while  the  provinces  of  France  have  been  believed  only  less  immoral  t 
the  capital,  because  possessing  fewer  opportunities  for  fostering  the  vices.  I 
delightful,  therefore,  to  be  presented  with  a  book  which  reveals  in  Franc 
genuine  home-life,  where  the  affections  rule,  and  there  is  every  indicatioi 
Christian  faith  and  purity  I  The  unpretending  volume  of  Madame  Gu 
could  never  have  been  written  in  a  corrupt  society,  whence  were  exiled 
domestic  virtues.  It  reminds  us  of  a  sweet,  fragrant  rose,  not  blooming  in 
artificial  gardens  of  the  capital,  but  in  the  bright  vallep  of  the  provin 
Here  are  most  charmingly  exhibited  al)  the  wealth  of  those  affections  wl 
beautify  the  home.  The  story  is  told  with  the  delicacy,  the  vivacity,  the  naii 
which  we  might  expect  in  a -pure,  gifled,  and  cultivated  French  woman.  I 
different  from  many  of  our  coarse  American  tales  I  We  would  be  pleated 
place  the  book  in  every  Sunday-school,  and  in  every  family  in  the  land ;  i 
earnestly  hope  we  shall  have  many  such  works  from  the  same  pen  transbi 
into  our  language. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  History  of  the  Be 
ious  Wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  By  Henry  White.  With  il 
trations.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1868.    8vo.,  pp.  497. 
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T1i»  Tolnnie  is  ereiywhere  impreffed  by  that  spirit  of  impartial  and  faitliful 
mearefa,  which  imparts  sach  excellence  to  the  best  Histories  written  in  this  age. 
We  are  not  sore  that  our  own  American  Authors —  Ir^-ing,  and  Prescott,  and 
Bancroft,  and  lloCley  —  hare  not  been  an  example  to  £uro|)ean  writers,  both 
la  exhaostiTe  examination,  and  unprejudiced  statement.  However  this  niaj 
be,  Mr.  White  continually  reminds  us  of  our  own  Historians.  He  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  we  believe  will  be  permanently  valuable.  If  his  style  is 
never  chaivcterixed  by  remarkaUe  power,  or  polished  elegance,  it  is  always 
ckar,  impretending  and  agreeable.  The  narration  is  well  sustained,  and  the 
interest  equal  to  what  might  be  expected  from  so  absorbing  a  theme.  Ever}'- 
where  u  exhibited  candor  of  disposition,  moderation  of  opinion,  desire  for  the 
trudi,  and  that  patient  industry  which  would  exhaust  its  subject.  Many  new 
records  have  been  examined,  and  it  is  not  probable  this  book  will  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  the  same  subject  more  worthy  the  public  coniidence  and 
esteem. 

We  think  Mr.  White  sustains  the  theory  that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 

aew  was  not  long  premeditated.     The  brilliant  marriage  of  Henry  umler  the 

splendid  pavilion  fronting  Notre  Dame,  attended  by  ringing  bells  and  roaring 

cannoQ,  amid  all  its  magniiicent  pageantry  of  gold  and  scarlet,  attracting  to 

tbe  capital  so  many  Huguenot  nobles,  and  gentlemen  of  the  best  families  of 

FiMcc,  has  been  supposed  by  Protestants  to  have  been  contrived  with  a  view 

to  tlie  extinguishment  of  their  faith   in  a  sea  of  blood.     The  theory  seems 

pboiible,  bat  cannot  be  established.    Charles  the  IX.,  a  weak  young  Prince  — 

sident  in  his  affections,  and  impetuous  in  his  passions  —  was  continually  oecil- 

ttdng  between  Coligny,  and  the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de   Medici.     On 

^  one  side,  was  the  magic  influence  of  a  manly  integrity  and  Christian  be- 

^*»olence ;  and  on  the  other,  the  fascination  of  a  serpent.     All  the  powers  of 

good  and  evil  seemed  struggling  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthfid  monarch.     The 

S^^t  admiral  was  assassinated,  partly  to  satiate  the  vengeance  of  the  Duke 

**f  Gaise,  and  partly   to  break  the  spell  of  confidence  and  admiration  ollen 

^Iwlately  swaying  the  king.     Wlien  the  great  Huguenot  was  wounded  by  the 

^^eacherous  bullet,  his  death  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  those  who  plotted 

^murder,  and  then,  probably,  occurred  the  plan  of  rousing   all   the   tempes- 

^^»as  passions  of  Charles,  and  sweeping   away  in  blood  the  whole  Protestant 

I^srty.     But  even  the  royal  tigress  was  for  a  moment  aj)palkMl.     At  last  she 

^fdered  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  to  give  the  fatal  signal.     Destruction  is  let 

^«08e  over  Paris,  and  over  France.     Men,  women,  chihlren  are  stabbed,  shot, 

**ewn,  tortured,   until  streets   and  streams  run  red   with   blood.     Hell  itself 

*<cined  in  carnival  on  earth.     The  slain  multitudes  will  never  be  accurately 

"^Jnmbered  until  the  Judgment.     Rome   not  only   approved,   but  extolled  the 

^«ed.    Priests  rejoiced.      Bishops   were  jubiLint.      Cardinals  exulted.     Tlie 

*3^enger  who  brought  the  news  to  the  Vatican  received  a  thousand  crowns. 

«lh  rang.     Bonfires  blazed.     The  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  thuntlered.     The 

^ope  went  in  pomp  to  the  Church  of  St.   Louis,  to  cliant   a   Te  Deum.     A 

''wdal  commemorated  the  massacre,  and  Charles  received  from   Gregory  the 

golden  vase,  which,  however,  could  not  appease  the  phantoms  of  horror  which 

©*red  in  life  and  death  around  the  guilty  king. 

It  19  pleasing,  however,  to  find  that  humanity  was  not  extinguished  in  every 
"WMsh  breast  St.  H(?rein,  Governor  of  Auvergne,  wrote  to  Charles,  "  Sire, 
1  nave  received  an  order,  under  your  Majesty's  seal,  to  put  to  death  all  the 
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Protestants  in  my  Province,  I  respect  your  Majesty  too  much  to  suppose  the 
letter  is  other  than  a  forgery ;  and  if  the  order  really  proceeds  from  your  Maj- 
esty, I  have  still  too  much  respect  for  you,  to  obey  it."  The  Bishop  of  Lisieuz 
nobly  said,  "  I  do  not  read  in  the  Gospel  that  the  shepherd  ought  to  snfier  the 
blood  of  his  sheep  to  be  shed  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  that  he  is  bound  to  pour 
out  his  own  blood,  and  give  his  own  life  for  them.  Take  the  order  back  again, 
it  shall  never  be  executed  so  long  as  I  live."  The  Governor  of  Dieppe,  assem- 
bling the  Huguenots  in  the  Palace  of  Justice,  made  this  humane  and  beauti- 
ful address,  **  Citizens,  —  we  read  in  the  Grospel  that  love  to  God,  and  our 
neighbor  is  the  chief  duty  of  citizens.  Children  of  the  same  Father,  let  us 
live  together  as  brothers.  These  are  my  sentiments,  and  I  hope  you  all  share 
them.  They  make  me  feel  assured  that  in  this  town  there  does  not  exist  a 
man  who  is  unworthy  to  live."  Thus  soldiers  and  governors  exhibited  more 
humanity  than  Cardinals  and  Popes. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and 
Homiletical,  with  Special  Reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  Johk 
Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  eminent  European 
Divines.  Translated  from  the  German  and  edited,  with  additions,  by 
PniLip  ScHAFF,  D.  D.,  in  connection  with  American  Divines  of  various 
Evangelical  Denominations.  Yol.  YIH.  of  the  New  Testament ;  containing 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  He- 
brews. New  York :  Chades  Scribner  &  Co.,'  654  Broadway.  1868.  4vo., 
pp.  558. 


After  all  the  controversies  of  the  German  Divines  since  the  Reformation  i 
regard  to  the  canonicity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scripture,  it  seems  marvelous 
that,  from  the  chaos  of  Rationalism  and  Heresy,  there  should,  in  this  age^ 
marked  by  Comtc's  Atheism,  and  Renan's  Infidelity,  and  Colenso's  treacher;^ 
and  Stanley's  insidiousness,  emerge,  in  the  very  nursery  of  Skepticism,  a  worl 
profound  in  learning,  usually  correct  in  doctrine,  and  rich  in  practical  suggi 
tion.  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Langd  and  hb  associates  is  freighted  with  tl 
accumulated  wisdom  of  centuries,  and  will  be  a  most  valuable  and  almost  i 
dispensable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  Clergyman,  and  of  the  priv 
Chrbtian.  American  Divines  have  doubtless  performed  a  real  service  to 
world  and  the  Church,  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  translation  of  suci 
work,  while  the  publisher  deserves  high  praise  for  venturing  an  enterpriser, 
bold  and  so  expensive.  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  endorse  all  -ti 
views  of  particular  persons  connected  with  the  volume,  and  yet  have  no  h 
tion  in  recommending  it,  as  a  whole,  to  those  who  wbh  a  more  accurate 
extensive  ac(|uaintance  with  the  Holy  Oracles. 

We  must  dissent,  too,  fix)m  the  opinion  everywhere  apparent,  that 
individual  Divine  has  a  right  to  change,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  cano 
the  Scnpture.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  sacred  Book  which 
Theologians  have  not  questioned.  A  volume  exhibiting  their  differences 
prove  most  interesting  and  instructive.  What  opposing  theories  I  What 
less  specidations  !  What  absurd  suggestions  I  What  monstrous  conclu*'^^™ 
What  tossing  seas  of  doubt  beneath  what  mists  of  darkness  I  How  refresl*^ 
ailer  these  controversies,  too  often  prompted  by  mere  human  vanity  and  ^°* 
bition,  to  accept  the  Church  as  the  Divine  Conservator  of  the  Sacred  Gr^-^aes 
and  the  Perpetual  Witness  to  their  Truth  I 
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In  this  very  volume  Dr.  Mohl,  the  commentator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews^ pronounees  it5  authorship  an  open   question,  while   l>r.   Kendriek,  the 
Translator,  thinks  the  wei<;^ht  of  ar<;:ument  strongly  in  favor  of  A|K)11os.     The 
Church  of  England,  in  Her  Authorizeil  Version,  in  the  Onler  for  the  Visita- 
bOQ  for  the  Sick,  and  the  Form  of  Solemnization  of  Matrimony,  considers  l\iul 
the  writer.     Our  own  private  judj^ment  not  only  l)ows  to  authority,  but  also 
ftrquiesces  in  the  opinion.     We  cannot,  of  course,  here   arjrue   the   (piestion. 
Those  denpng  the  authorship  to  Paul,  rely  on  the  admitted  fa<-t,  that  the  style 
of  the  Hebrews  is  much  more  polished  and  elal)orate  than  that  of  his  other 
epistles.     Without  here  urging,  that,  in  addressing  the  Greeks  and    Romans, 
be  vould  avoid  all  ornament  seducing  their  attention  from  the  8ul)stance  to  the 
ibrm,  while  in  writing  to  the  less  literary  Hebrew,  he  could  exhibit  his  refmed 
and  elegant  culture,  we  venture  to  assert,  we  have,  in  our  own  country,  a  far 
more  marked  and  astonishing  instance  of  a  similar  diversity.     Nothing  can  be 
mure  wonderful  than  the  dillerence  In  the  style  of  Irving's  earlier  writings,  and 
that  of  his  Life  of  Washington.     In  the  one  case,  what  a  sparkle  of  wit,  what 
afrerjuency  of  humor,  what  a  vivacity  of  fancy,  what  a  glow  of  imc-iglnation, 
vhat  a  wealth  of  chaste,  yet  often  brilliant  imagery  !    In  the  other,  what  jiurl- 
t>',  what  plainness,  what  severity,  suitable  to  the  solemn  struggles  giving  birth 
inbluod  to  a  mighty  nation,  and  in  harmony  with   the  simple  maji'sty  of  the 
character  of  Washington.     We  <lo  not  believe  there   is   anything  so  decided 
^  remarkable  between  the  most  diverse  of  the  Epistles  of  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.     Afler  carefully  weighing  the  arguments  on  either  side,  we 
>i^  glad  thtft  we  can  perceive  a  solid   reason  on   which   the   opinion  of  the 
^uit'h  Is  based.     Bowing  before  Her  Holy  Judgments,  we  can  seek  with  ben- 
^^t  &r  knowledge  amid  the  vast  and  varied  treasures  of  Gennan  Erudition. 

^'^iiiONs  Preached  on  Several  Occasions.     By  Robert  Sonii,  1). D., 
ftebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Canon  of  Christ's   CImrch,  Oxfonl.      In 
five  volumes.     Vol.  II.     New  York:    Hurd  &   Houghton.      18<i7.      8mo., 
Pp.  581. 

The  enterprising  publishers  of  this  volume,  in  sending  from  their  admirable 
♦^'^•s  the  works  of  our  old  English  Divines,  are  conferring  a  lasting  Iwnefit  on 
5^  Chnrcb.     Perhaps    one  end   the  British   Rstablishment  was   designed,  by 
^^te  wisdom,  to  accomplish  through  its  endowments,  was,  to  e<lucate  and 
^Pport  Theologians,  who  should  give  to  future  ages  a  rich  and  almost  unriv- 
^'^  Christian  Literature.     Treasures  have  not  Inien  lavished  in  vain.     The 
^'^  is  accomplished.     From  modest  Rectories,  from  University  cloisters,  from 
"Episcopal  palaces,  have  gone  forth  over  all  the  worhl,  volumes,  laden  with  a 
^^th  of  learning,  piety,  and  genius,  which  will  forever   bless  the    Universal 
'^^urch.  .   In  our  own  age,  when  tlie  streams  of  knowledge  are  In  danger  of 
^**coming  shallow  in  proportion  to  their  ditruslveness,  and  when  the  Pulpit  too 
^^^ien  utters  pointless  generalities,  and  sickly  sentimentalisins,  it  is  well  to  have 
^^cibre  our  minds  the  sound  Anglican  models,  solid   in   doctrine,  profound  in 
^iwught,  manly  in  style,  and  practical  In  application.    Nor  are  there*  any  works 
of  the  English  Divines  more  worthy  our  attention  than   those  of  Dr.   South. 
He  is  not  alwa^'S  gentle.     He  is  not  always  elegant.     He  is  not  always  pleas- 
ing.   But  he  is  always  clear,  pointed,  exhaustive,  erudite,  vivacious,  energetic, 
md  originaL     His  discourses  are  admirably  divided.     He  is  never  dry.     He 
^ix^  your  attention  awake.     If  he  does  not  strew  your  path  with  llowers, 
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yon  are  at  least  supplied  with  fruits.  His  rebukes  see  lightning-flashes.  H 
thunders  like  a  blazing  batterj,  against  Puritanism,  and  Popery.  He  is  abtc 
lutely  fearless.  He  bums  with  a  fiery  energy  peculiar  to  himself.  £v«n  who 
he  offends  against  taste  and  propriety,  you  find  yourself  inclined  to  forgive  th 
transgression,  and  ascribe  it  to  the  rough  honesty  of  a  manly  nature.  Yo 
scarcely  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  vigor  of  his  style,  the  wealth  of  hi 
illustrations,  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  the  ni 
cerity  of  his  purpose,  the  boldness  of  his  courage,  the  extent  of  his  learning 
or  the  power  of  his  intellect ;  and  while  he  must  never  be  accepted  as  a  fitah 
less  model,  he  can  never  be  studied  without  permanent  profit. 

LiFB,  Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Frederika  Breiter.  Ed 
ited  by  her  Sister,  Cuarlotte  Bremer.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  b 
Frederick  Milou.  The  Poetry  maiked  by  an  asterisk  translated  b 
Emily  Noxnex.     New  York:    Hurd  &  Houghton.     12mo.,  pp.  439. 

Oflen  exceedingly  affectionate  parents  little  imagine  the  keen  torture  the 
inflict  on  sensitive  children.  We  have  a  painful  illustration  of  the  trat 
in  the  life  of  Miss  Bremer.  The  stiff,  powdered,  wealthy  old  iron-merchani 
and  his  precise,  formal,  punctilious  wife  —  high  in  social  position,  and  sm 
rounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  opulence  —  wished  to  educate  their  gifle 
daughter  according  to  their  own  cold  and  worldly  standard,  and  evident! 
expected  for  her  a  brilliant  marriage.  The  child  was  shy,  homely,  and  in  he 
nervous  organization,  delicate  as  a  flower.  Unconsciously  a  barrier  of  ic 
arose  between  her  and  her  parents,  within  whose  chilling  inclosures  her  whol 
nature  burned  like  a  flaming  furnace.  She  was  not  attractive  in  her  persoi 
She  hated  society.  She  loved  nature.  She  courted  the  seclusion  of  her  ow 
apartment,  or  sought  repose  amid  the  silent  works  of  her  Creator.  Durin 
years  she  was  filled  with  the  wildest  imaginations,  and  most  burning  aspin 
tions.  With  wealth,  with  high  social  standing,  surrounded  by  every  coinfiir 
in  a  circle  of  numerous  relations,  having  really  kind  parents,  and  every  es 
temal  advantage  to  make  life  desirable,  the  child  seemed  like  an  imprisone 
bird,  absolutely  dying  for  light,  and  air,  and  liberty.  Her  relief  was  her  pei 
Yet  the  very  exertions  of  her  genius  increased  the  sensitiveness  which  stum 
lated  its  activities.  Her  existence  was  miserable.  She  braved  temp«tl 
snows,  hunger,  cold,  that  she  might  forget  her  sufferings.  Afler  years  speii 
in  writing,  praying,  reading  her  Bible,  administering  to  the  destitute  and  dii 
tressed  —  in  dreaming,  struggling,  speculating  —  she  found  rest  for  her  heai 
in  faith,  and  obedience  to  her  Saviour ;  and  occupation  for  the  intense  actiT 
ties  of  her  nature,  in  the  labors  of  Authorship  —  the  proceeds  of  which  wei 
devoted  to  humanity.  The  fitful,  willful,  gloomy,  wretched  child,  emerged  inl 
the  calm,  resolute,  industrious,  gifled,  successful  noble  woman,  whosQ  writinj 
have  blessed  two  continents,  and  whose  life  will  be  a  heritage  for  all  ton 
Many  of  us,  who  in  childhood,  by  the  cheerful  fireside,  have  enjoyed  ^*  Hi 
Neighbors,"  the  "  Diary,"  "  The  H.  Family,"  "  The  President's  Daughten 
'^  Brothers  and  Sisters/'  or  perused  the  simple  touching  poems  of  Mias  Breme 
little  imagined  that  the  peace,  the  purity,  and  gentle  power  of  those  ftacini 
ting  writings,  were  like  the  smile  of  the  rainbow,  bom  finom  the  darkne 
and  the  storm. 

The  genius  of  Frederika  Bremer  exhibited  in  her  varied  and  numerous  woik 
her  viait  to  our  country,  and  admiration  of  our  institutions,  the  conaecration  < 
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kr  bemtifiil  life  to  works  of  benevolencef  ber  intcniie  fiympathy  for  her  suffcr- 

mf  nee,  have  given  her  a  warm  and  deserved  place  in  the  afTections  of  the 

imerican  people,  and  this  volume,  — so  touching;,  so  graceful,  so  intcnsting,  — 

iboiving   the  circumstances  of  her  development,  and  the   inspiration  of  her 

oreer,  will  make  her  name  and  memory  even  mure  dear,   and  chen!*hed. 

There  are  specimens  of  writing  in  her  autobiography  and  letters,  which  for 

delicacy,  beauty,  and  power  have  not  been  often  surpassed  by  any  female  pen. 

We  may  add,  that  it  was  not  in  Poetical,  but  in  l^rose  composition,  that  the 

genias  of  Miss  Bremer  attained  its  greatest  force  and  freeilom.     Iler  verse  has 

lot  the  sweetness,  fire,  or  elegance  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a 

miiHl  90  sensitive,  vigorous,  and  intense.     If  the  loved  and  gitled  Swe<le  was 

too  much  inclined  to  sympathize  with  those  advocating  the  rights  of  woman, 

aod  was  somewhat  decided  in  her  political  opinions,  her  eccentricities  never 

leemed  to  blunt  or  stain  her  own  sweetly  feminine  delicacy. 

A  SxALLER  History  of  Exoland.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  vear 
1862.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  by  engravings  on 
wood.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  357. 

The  young  are  generally  rather  fascinated  with  brilliant  biographies  than 
with  continuous,  and  condensed  narrations.  The  sketches  of  Abbott  delight, 
because  they  unfold  whatever  is  striking  in  a  particular  life.  Attention  is  more 
tmiy  arrested  by  the  pictures  of  the  gallery  than  by  the  Catalogue  in  which 
tbey  are  de8cribe<l.  Yet  the  Catalogue,  devoid  as  it  may  be  of  fonn  and  col- 
oring, and  expression,  is  oflen  indispensable.  Now  the  office  of  the  Historian 
vho  undertakes  to  arrange  the  events  of  centuries  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
nther  resembles  that  of  the  man  who  makes  the  Catalogue,  than  that  of  the 
nan  who  paints  the  pictures.  His  work,  however  imiK>rtant,  is  necessarily 
often  dry,  and  unsatisfactory.  We  perceive  both  the  excellence  and  the  use- 
infawM  of  the  volume  edited  by  the  learned  Dr.  Smith.  Those  who  carefully 
i^y  it,  will  derive  a  solid  benefit.  It  will  doubtless  accomplish  the  very  end 
^proposes, —  in  presenting  to  youth  a  reliable  chronological  arrangement  of  all 
the  principal  facts  of  English  History  to  the  present  age.  Perhaps,  it  will 
^iaeminate  more  substantial  knowledge  than  a  multitude  of  the  pleading  de- 
Knpdons  of  particular  persons,  or  periods,  and  is  undoubtedly  better  fitted  for 
the  instructions  of  the  School.  Yet,  while  performing  its  unostentatious  mis- 
Mi  of  usefulness,  it  must  finom  necessity  see  another  class  of  writings  more  at- 
tnctire  and  popular. 

Laxdmarks  of  History.  Part  HI.  Modern  History.  From  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation  to  the  Accession  of  Napoleon  III.  By  Miss 
YoNGE.  Author  of  "  Landmarks  of  Ancient  History,"  and  "  Landmarks 
of  Medieval  History.**  Edited  by  Edith  L.  Chase.  First  American 
«diti<m.     New  York:  Leypoldt  &  Holt.     18G8.     12mo.,  pp.  4tJ5. 

^  This  excellent  volume  labors  under  the  very  diificulty  we  have  just  no- 
**^  What  a  multitude  of  mighty  events  from  the  birth  of  the  Reibniiation 
^  Ae  accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  !  Here  we  have  the  stniggles  of  Luther, 
**  imperial  successes  of  Charles  V.,  the  bloody  career  of  his  gloomy  son,  the 
^^^•wues  of  the  Netherlands,  all  the  most  striking  perio<ls  of  Art,  Science, 
^^'•rature,  Politics,  Religion,  in  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Russia  —  in- 
^  every  European  State  —  and  at  last,  the  events  of  the  Old  World  insepa- 
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rabl^  connecting  themselves  with  the  development  of  the  New  —  all  eoliiuiiti* 
ing  in  the  rise  of  our  own  Republic,  the  brilliant  career  of  ^apoleon,  and  tlui 
blaze  of  modem  discovery  and  improvement.  Omitting  the  relations  of  onr 
own  country  to  Europe,  nothing  is  even  then  possible  but  the  merest  sketch  of 
historical  facts.  Little  opportunity  is  displayed  for  descriptive  power,  or  the 
charms  of  narration.  Yet,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  great  events  grouped 
in  their  connections,  and  as  a  whole.  This  useful  and  laborious  work— that 
rather  of  a  compiler  than  a  historian  —  has  been  most  faithfully  and  creditaUjr 
performed  by  Miss  Yonge.  She,  and  her  translatress  deserve  thanks  for  their 
painAil  and  learned  industry,  and  we  hope  their  labors  will  receive  an  abon- 
dant  reward  in  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Mary  the  Virgin.  As  Commemorated  in  the  Church  of  Christ  Bj  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seadury,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
New  York,  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  General  Tbeologicil 
Seminary.  To  which  is  annexed  an  Essay  on  '^  Who  was  JameS,  thi 
LoRD*8  Brother  ?  "  By  the  Rev.  M.  Mahan,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St  Paul's, 
Baltimore,  Md.  New  York :  Pott  &  Amery,  Publishers,  Nos.  6  and  13  , 
Cooper  Union.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  72. 

The  subject  treated  in  this  little  volume,  in  one  respect,  resembles  the  Co- 
pemican  theory  of  the  Solar  System,  where  the  impression  of  your  tenw 
must  be  corrected  by  the  processes  of  your  Reason.  When  you  read  the  Iirt 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  and  when  you  discover  that  our 
Lord  had  brothers,  and  that  he  is  styled  the  ^^Jirst  bom,"  it  seems  almost  un- 
deniable, that  his  mother  did  not  retain  her  virginity.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  you  compare  these  with  similar  phrases  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the 
Sacred  Oracles,  and  investigate  all  other  disputed  passages,  your  understand- 
ing, better  informed  and  divested  of  prejudice,  and  inclining  to  the  preference! 
of  the  heart,  draws  you  to  the  opposite  opinion.  The  Scriptural  Ailments 
seem  very  nearly  poised  in  equilibrio.  Why  not  then,  as  in  other  instances,  let 
the  matter  be  decided  by  the  preponderating  authorities  of  the  Church,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Fathers,  if  not  in  the  Creeds  ?  The  testimony  here  seems  ftD 
and  unequivocal.  On  the  same  side  are  the  most  solid  English  Divines.  Be- 
sides, how  nmch  more  acceptable  to  Christian  sensibility  and  reverence  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  mother  of  our  Lord  !  And  how 
weak  to  withhold  from  her  due  regard,  lest  a  proper  estimation  be  construed 
into  a  Romish  adoration !  Tlie  Essays  of  Dr.  Seabury,  and  of  Dr.  Mahan, 
present  the  learning  and  the  argument  on  the  entire  subject  in  a  manner  » 
lucid,  so  modest,  so  scholarly,  and  so  exhaastive  that  we  recommend  this  vol- 
ume as  an  absolute  model  of  that  species  of  disputation  which  should  dig^ 
nify  the  productions  of  Christian  gentlemen. 

American  Edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  th«  Bi- 
ble. Revised  and  Edited  by  Prof  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.  D.,  with  the 
Cooperation  of  Ezra  Abbott,  A.  M.,  A.  A.  S.,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Ha^ 
vard  University.  Part  VIII.  and  Part  IX.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Hoog^ 
ton.     1868.     8mo.,  pp.  223. 

These  two  numbers  of  this  admirable  and  noble  work  are  certainly  e^**** 
to  any  heretofore  issued.  The  typographic  execution  is  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  celebrity  of  the  Riverside  Press.    We  wish  specially  to  notice 
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e  treatment  of  the  Genealogies  of  otir  Sariour,  and  of  the  Gospels.  In  rela- 
m  to  the  fint,  the  writer  asserts  that  there  are  no  difficulties,  if  the  documents 
e  comidered  reasooably.  He  adopts  the  theorj,  1.  That  both  are  the  gene- 
ogies  of  Joieph  —  that  is,  of  Jesus  as  the  reputed^  and  the  legal  son  of  Joseph 
id  MarjT.  IL  That  the  genealogy  in  Matthew,  is  that  of  Joseph,  as  legal 
ccesBor  to  the  throne  of  David,  exhibiting  the  succesbive  heirs  of  the  king- 
n,  ending  with  Christ.  IIL  That  Mar}',  the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all 
nbability  the  daogfater  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  Joseph,  so  that  in  Jact,  if 
It  in  form,  both  genealogies  are  hers,  as  much  as  her  husband's.  We  com- 
md  the  ingenious  theory  to  the  diligent  examination  of  the  learned.  The 
nt  part  at  least,  was  long  ago  suggested  by  Grotius. 

The  subject  of  the  Gospels  is  discussed  in  a  manner  so  orthodox  and  so 
idi&ctory  as  to  dispel  any  doubts  excited  by  the  name  of  Har^'ard  on  the 
itle-page,  or  a  former  approving  reference  to  Dean  Stanley.  We  infer  that 
be  Archbishop  of  York  is  the  author  of  the  principal  Essay.  He  sets  aside  the 
■mbersome  theories  of  £ichhom  and  Marsh  involving,  the  one  five,  and  the 
ther  eight,  original  documents,  and  most  clearly  and  convincingly  shows  how 
utnndly,  almost  inevitably,  during  the  early  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  would 
m  a  species  of  oral  Gospel,  from  which,  as  a  common  standard,  the  written 
tcords  would  be  lar^gely  compiled,  thus  accounting  for  similarities  in  the  narra- 
ioQi  of  different  writers,  without  resorting  to  an  hypothesis  elaborate  as  that 
if  the  German  Scholar,  or  the  English  Bishop.  The  appended  note,  we  be- 
iere,  by  Prof  Peabody  of  Harvard,  absolutely  demolishes  the  dreamy,  mythical, 
ibord  speculations  of  Strauss. 

While  the  union  of  many  authors,  entertaining  opinions  widely  different, 
xodnoes  an  apparatus  of  essays  and  notes,  somewhat  formidable  and  oppress- 
f^  vith  an  occasional  clash  of  views,  yet  perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  the 
evning  of  the  Christian  world  be  concentrated  on  such  a  work  ;  and  by  a 
*ae  assignment  of  topics,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Dictionary  is  secured,  and  the 
iA  treasures  of  various  minds  harmonized  by  cooperation  in  a  common  cnter- 
3riK,  are  obtained  for  the  Church.  We  can  but  admire  the  energies  of  schol- 
m  and  of  publishers,  in  carrying  successfully  forward  a  project  so  vast,  and  so 
Apottive. 

Are-Nioene  Christian  Library.  Translations  of  the  Writings  of  the 
Fathers  down  to  a.  d.  325.  Edited  by  the  Revs.  Alexander  Roberts, 
D.  D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  D.  D.  Vol.  V.  Iren.*:us.  Vol.  I.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street  New  York :  Scribner  &  Co.  1868. 
Bina,  pp.  480. 

heiueas  was  very  probably  a  native  of  Smyrna.     In  his  early  youth  he  saw 

^venerable  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  that  city,  and  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 

^^    The  period  of  his  birth  was  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second  century, 

^  during  its  last  quarter,  he  was  Bishop  of  Lyons.     His  great  work  on  Her- 

^was  principally  designed  to  exhibit  the  monstrous  speculations  of  the 

^Wics  in  their  efforts  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  and  to  reconcile  the 

■itA  with  the  infinite.     It  has  come  down  only  in  the  Latin. version,  except 

^greater  part  of  the  first  Book,  preserved  in  the  original  Greek,  by  quo* 

Wtioog  made  by  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius.     But  three  manuscripts  exist. 

**fint  printed  copy  of  Irenasus  was  given  to  the  world  in   1526,  by  £ras* 

*>*>    A  number  of  reprints  followed.     The  edition  of  Prof.  Feuardent,  pub- 
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lished  in  1515,  passed  through  six  subsequent  editions.  In  1702  came  that  of 
Grabe,  and  ten  yean  after,  that  of  Massuet,  A  German  edition  was  puUished 
in  185S,  and  a  Cambridge  edition  in  1857.  The  excellence  of  this  latter 
arises  from  the  fact  that  additions  have  been  made  from  the  Philosopkumena 
of  Hippolytus,  and  the  fragments  of  a  Syriac  version,  culled  from  the  Nitrian 
collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  refr^hing  to  a  Churchman  when  he  finds  such  words  aa  these  in  tke 
writings  of  this  godly  and  venerable  Father :  *^  Wherefore  it  is  incumbent  to 
obey  the  Presbyters  who  are  in  the  Church  —  those,  who,  as  I  have  shown,  pos- 
sess the  succession  from  the  Apostles ;  those  who,  together  with  the  succesLOD 
of  the  Episcopate,  have  received  the  certain  gift  of  Truth." 

How  emphatic  the  following  :  *^  For  in  the  Church,  God  hath  set  Apostles, 
Prophets,  Teachers,  and  all  other  means  through  which  the  Spirit  works'— 
where  the  Church  is,  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
is,  there  is  the  Church  —  those,  therefore,  who  do  not  partake  of  Him,  are 
neither  nourished  into  Life,  from  their  mothers'  breasts,  nor  do  enjoy  that  most 
limpid  Fountain  which  issues  from  the  Body  of  Christ." 

How  clearly  can  be  shown  frt>m  Irenaeus,  that  the  Council  of  Nice  bat  g&^6 
an  authoritative  sanction  to  a  Creed  which  had,  in  substance,  and  neaiij  in 
form,  long  existed !  He  says,  "  The  Church,  though  dispersed  througboat  tbe 
whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  receiv^,  from  the  Apo^^ 
and  their  Disciples,  this  Faith  —  She  believes  in  one  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  the  Sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in 
them,  and  in  one  Christ  Jesus,  who  became  incarnate  for  our  Salvation.  And 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proclaimed  through  the  Prophets  the  dispensations  of 
God,  and  the  Advents,  and  the  birth  fix>m  a  Virgin,  and  the  Passion,  and  tbe 
Kesurrection  from  the  dead,  and  the  Ascension  into  Heaven,  in  the  Flesh  of 
the  beloved  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  and  his  future  manifestation  from  HeaTen 
in  the  glory  of  the  Father — that  He  should  execute  just  Judgment  towards 
aU." 

Ante-Nicbne  Christian  Library  :    Translations  from  the  Writings  of  th^ 
Fathers  down  to  a.  d.  825.     Edited  by  the  Revs.  Alexander  Robert^ 
D.  D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.  D.     Vol.  VI.     Hippolttus,  Bishop 
of  Rome.     Vol.  I.    Edinburgh :   T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street    Ne-^ 
York :  Scribner  &  Co.    1868.     8mo.,  pp.  508. 


The  discovery  of  an  ancient  manuscript  in  a  convent  of  Mount  Athos, 
little  more  than  fifteen  years  since,  was  quite  a  memorable  event  in  the  Lit — 
erary  and  Religious  World.    Minoides  Minas,  a  learned  Greek,  was  the  happy^ 
person  who  secured  this  rich  treasure.     The  patronage  of  the  French  Govern-  ' 
ment  under  Louis  Philippe  supported  the  enterprise,  and  ei\joys  the  honor  of ' 
its  success.     It  was  reserved  for  the  University  of  Oxford  to  make  the  first 
publication.     The  "  Refutation  of  all  Heresies  "  was  printed  at  the  Claren- 
don Press  in  1851,  Mr.  Emmanuel  Miller  being  the  editor.     He  ascribed  the 
work  to  Origen.    Hcuman  attributed  the  Philosophumena  to  Didymus,  Gale 
to  Aetius,  and  it,  with  the  rest  of  the  "  Refutation,"  Fessler  and  Bauer,  to 
Caius,  and  Abbe  Jellabert,  to  Tertullian.    Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Portus,  a  har- 
bor of  Rome,  is  now  usually  conceded  to  be  the  author,  and  the  advocates  of 
his  claim  are  Jacobi,  Giesler,  Duncker,  Schneidewin,  Bemays,  Bunsen,  Words- 
worth, and  Dollinger.     These  distinguished  scholars  may  be  considered  by  the 
weight  of  their  opinions,  almost  to  have  settled  the  question. 
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Hie  **  Befbtation,"  commencing  with  the  Heresies  before  the  composition  of 
St  John's  Gospel,  and  terminating  with  the  death  of  Callistns,  explains  in  the 
order  of  their  chronological  development,  the  systems  of  the  Ophites,  the 
Simonists,  the  Basilideans,  the  Doceta;,  and  the  Noetians.  The  nearness  to 
tbe  Apostolic  Age  makes  the  work  invaluable.  Besides,  it  has  been  inci- 
dentally nseihl  in  enabling  the  learned  to  restore  in  the  Greek,  much  of  the 
Bmilar  work  of  Irenseus,  previously  known  only  in  the  Latin.  It  is  farther  of 
inesdmahle  importance,  in  its  frequent  testimonies  to  the  Faith,  and  Order  of 
tiie  One  Holy  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church. 

We  have  now  complete  in  the  English  Translation,  the  Apostolic  Fathers, 
Jostin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  the  Clementine  Recognitions, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irensus,  and  Hippolytus.  It  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  the  enterprising  Publishers  of  these  volumes  will  not  terminate 
their  woik  with  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  but  give,  in  the  Anglican  tongue,  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  then  the  mighty  productions  of  the  Mediaeval 
period,  among  which  are  many  treasures  rich  with  genius,  learning,  and  relig- 
ion. The  authors  of  few  ages  have  surpassed  Bernard  in  glow  of  piety,  or 
^tv  of  expression ;  Abelard  in  bold  speculation,  and  varied  erudition ;  or 
Aittdm  in  profound  and  vigorous  intellection. 

A  Key  to  the  Knowledge  and  Use  of  the  Book  op  Common 
Prater.  By  J.  H.  Blunt,  M.  A.,  Editor  of  the  Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer ;  Author  of  "  Household  Theology,"  etc.  Rivington's, 
Undon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  New  York :  Pott  &  Amery.  18G8. 
ISma,  pp.  159. 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  this  volume,  that  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the 

^^  central  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Church,  around  which  the  parts  of  the 

^yer  Book  revolve.     This  view  makes   all   a  hannony.     On   Earth,  as  in 

**^ven,  the  atoning  Lamb  is  the  object  of  faith,  love,  and  adoration.     Nor 

^  it  be  doubted  that  the  Service  of  the  Church  was  originally  musical.    That 

^  part  of  the  "  Prayer  for  the  whole  State  of  Christ's  Church  Militant,"  re- 

^**iig  to  the  Departed,  is  commemorative y  and  not  supplicatory,  as  believed  by 

r^  Anthor,  we  think,  is  at  a  glance  most  obvious.     Although  Mr.  Bldnt  here, 

^  Our  opinion  errs,  we  must  pronounce  the  Book,  in  many  respects,  suggestive 

^"^  instnictivo. 

^storyof  the  United  Netherlands.  From  the  Death  of  William  the 
Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years*  Truce,  1609.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
D.  C.  L.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  ;  Author  of 
the  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,'*  in  four  volumes.  Vol.  IV.  1600  to 
1609,  with  Portraits.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1868.  8vo.,  pp. 
682. 

Iffothing  can  be  more  marvelous  than  the  History  of  the  United  Nether- 

^>»d8.    That  a  people  should  wrest  their  country  from  the  ocean,  and  defend- 

Okg  it  against  the  billow,  cover  it  with  the  bloom  of  a  garden,   is  suiliciently 

^^aderful.     But  that  through  years  of  warfare,  a  few  disjointed  States,  amid 

A^  and  battles,  almost  without  a  parallel  for  endurance,  and  heroism,  should, 

°y  tea  and  land,  absolutely  conquer  their  independence  in  defiance  of  the  tor- 

^"W*  of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  tyrannies  of  a  vast  Power  whose  riches  were 
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fabulous,  and  whose  possessions  filled  half  a  world,  and  of  all  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Papacy,  seems  only  explicable  on  the  sapposhioD  that 
the  fortitude  and  the  valor  achieving  such  results  were  the  in^nratiaii  of 
Heaven,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  great  plans.  Nor  is  it  less  remuk- 
able  that  this  age  of  strife  and  blood  should  have  given  birth  not  onljr  to  the 
greatness  of  William  the  Silent,  the  brilliant  exploits  of  Prince  Manrice,  and 
the  statesmanship  of  Bameveld,  but  that  it  should  have  also  stimnlated  into 
life  cities  and  universities,  and  made  itself  famous  hy  the  pencil  (^  Babeoa, 
the  inventions  of  Janssens,  the  learning  of  Arminius,  and  the  genius  of  GfO- 
tins. 

Mr.  Motley's  learned  and  industrious  research  has  explored  the  records  of 
these  wonderful  events  in  the  European  libraries,  and  his  graphic  pen  has  gifOD 
them  to  the  world  in  forms,  which,  if  not  charactenzed  by  polished  degance, 
are  at  least  marked  by  truthfulness  and  power.  He  exhibits  in  tiiis  vohrme 
the  same  earnestness,  energy,  vivacity,  erudition,  and  fidelity  which  have 
always  made  his  works  attractive,  and  which  will  probably  render  them  imper- 
ishable. May  we  venture  to  ask  why  so  eminent  and  interesting  a  writer 
should  sofi:^uently  and  persistently  employ  that  homely  word  ^^job"?  How 
strange  too  that  he  should  inform  us  that  Snellius  invented  the  doctrine  of  re- 
firaction  I  We  had  supposed  that  machines  were  invented,  that  principles  were 
discovered,  and  that  doctrines  were  enunciated.  Yet,  while  Mr.  Motley  may 
be  sometimes  deficient  in  a  certain  delicacy  of  literary  taste  and  disoemmeiit, 
he  is  never  wanting  in  those  greater  elements  which  make  the  popular  aod 
instructive  historian. 

A  Manual  of  Kites  and  Ritual,  Part  I.  The  Divine  Liturgy,  By 
the  Rev.  John  J.  Elmendorf,  D.  D.  New  Yoric  :  H.  B.  Durand,  11  Bible 
House.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  220. 

No  thoughtful  Christian  can  treat  this  volume  with  anything  but  respect  It 
evinces  candor,  learning,  and  piety.     However  we  may  dissent  from  its  opin-'^ 
ions,  we  must  admire  its  style  and  spirit.     How  much  better  for  the  advocates 
of  a  rich  and  high  ceremonial  to  seek  their  ends  by  sober  argument,  and 
earnest  appeal,  than  even  by  the  appearance  of  defiance  to  law  and  authority, 
and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Church !     Admit  that  Baptism  is  a  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Eucharist  of  our  Lord's  Spiritual  Presence, 
and  you  seem  at  once  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  symbolic  worship.     But  if 
this  b  to  prevail  in  any  wide  or  important  sense,  it  must  be  forever  separated 
from  mere  Romish  imitation  and  corruption,  and  receive  the  support  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  cultivated  in  the  Church.     To  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Greneral  Convention,  implies  an  appeal  to  reason  by  solid  aigument,  and  not  a 
dbregard  of  its  authority  by  reckless  innovation.     Every  candid  person  will 
therefore  hail  with  pleasure  a  book  written  by  a  theologian,  and  a  gentleman, 
whose  position  and  character  command  our  respect,  even  where  his  opinions 
may  not  have  the  sanction  of  our  judgment. 

Perhaps,  we  may  incidentally  remark,  that  in  our  view,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  reproducing  spiritually  all  the  ideas  centering  in  the  Priesthood  of 
the  Temple,  and  transferring  them  to  our  ascended  Lord  pleading  his  Sacrifice 
in  the  Heavens,  had  as  much  influence  in  moulding  the  early  Church  into  the 
love  of  a  high  ceremonial,  as  the  blazing  lamps,  and  smoking  censers,  and 
swelling  music,  and  angelic  ministrants  of  the  Revelations.     Yet,  simple  as 
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nij  be  the  snggettion,  we  have  never  seen  allusion  made  to  this  circumstance 
in  any  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Sxnubolism  in  the  worship  of  our  Crucified 
bot  exalted  Redeemer. 

Dahd,  thk  fijNG  OF  Israel.  A  Portrait  drawn  from  Bible  Ekbory,  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Fredekick  William  Krummaciier,  D.  D., 
Author  of  ^  Elijah  the  Tishbite,"  etc.  Translated  under  the  express  sanc- 
tion of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  M.  6.  Easton,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Pablishers.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  518. 

• 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  compositions  of  the  Scriptures  are  the  Psalms. 
Hey  not  only  express  every  possible  variety  of  feeling  and  experience,  but 
>eem  adi^>ted  to  every  country  and  age.     Written  in  the  morning  of  Revela- 
tion, they  are  suited  to  the  period  when  shadows  have  dispersed,  and  the  Sun 
of  Life  shines  in  his  fullest  glory.     How  wisely  has  our  Liturgy  ordained 
^hat  these  divine  productions,  read  in  the  synagogue,  and  chanted  in  the  tem- 
ple, shall  be  said  and  sung  in  the  Church  !     Their  best  commentary  is  found 
in  the  life  of  David.     They  grew  out  of  his  adventurous  career.     They  are 
^^  outbursts  of  his  heart     They  express  his  sorrows  and  his  joys,  his  humili- 
ations,  and  his  victories.    Representing  the  man,  they  describe  human  nature. 
X>r.  Krummacher,  in  his  clear,  interesting,  and  instructive  manner,  has  per- 
^<3niied  important  service  in  giving  us  vivid  and  beautiful  sketches,  of  Israel's 
^^rd  and  King,  in  all  the  phases  of  his  varied  life,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
5^kake  the  incidents  of  his  history  constantly  and  truthfully  explain  the  mean- 
^^  of  his  writings.     This  volume  will  doubtless  take  rank  with  others   of  the 
^^xne  learned  and  pious  author,  and  have  a  wide  circulation  among  the  families 
^^  Christendom. 

'**^*  Catholic  World.  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  General  Literature  and 
Science.  April,  1868.  New  York :  The  Catholic  Publication  House,  No. 
126  Naasan  Street. 

^We  have  an  article  in  our  drawer  of  which  we  are  reminded  as  we  write,  in 

JiJ^^wer  to  the  strictures  of  the  "  Catholic  World  **  upon  a  contributor  to  the  last 

j^^^tober  number  of  the  **  Review."      Owing  to  an  absolute  superabundance  of 

V  it  most,  for  the  present,  be  deferred.     We  cannot,  however,  resist  allu- 

to  an  article  in  the  ^'  World^*  entitled  ^*  Tlie  Episcopalian  Crisis."    This  use 

the  Doun  for  the  adjective,  had  always  before  struck  us  as  a  certain  mark  of 

deficient  culture.     However,  the  learning  and  popularity  of  a  Romish  Mag- 

ine,  must  serve  as  correctives  of  our  error.     Our  surprise  at  a  mistake   in 

^rammary  was,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  at  an  absolute  misstatement 

^^  History.     How  must  every  man  of  intelligence  regard  the   following  ex- 

'^X'^^ct  ?     "  It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again,  by  arguments  incontestable, 

^iuu  the  ordination  of  Archbishop  Parker,  if,  indeed,  it  ever   took  place,  was 

■^Itolly  and  entirely  invalid.     There  is  not  satisfactory  evidence  that   any  cer- 

^nwmy  of  consecration  was  used."     Surely  the  writer  cannot  intend  to  revive 

expkxled  falsehood  of  the  Nag*s  Head  Consecration.     We  hesitate  not  to 

that  no  &ct  in  history  has  ever  been  recorded  with   more   minuteness 

ftnd  exactitude  than  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker.     We  have   in 

Strype,  with  all  possible  detail,  an  account  of  his  election,  his  confirmation, 

vad  every  particular  of  his  consecration.     He  names  not  only  the  day,  but  the 
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very  hour  of  the  ceremony.  He  describes  his  vestments.  He  enumerates  tli 
persons  officiating.  He  records  the  door  through  which  Parker  entered  an 
made  his  exit.  The  account  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  Libraries  was  in  a 
probability  the  basis  of  the  opinion  of  Lingard,  the  learned  Romish  Priest,  wh 
was  perhaps  as  well  acquainted  with  English  History  as  the  writer  in  th 
'*  World."  He  says,  "  Barlowe,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Hodgkins,  one 
suffragan  of  Bedford,  who  had  both  been  consecrated  according  to  the  Cathc 
lie  pontifical,  and  Scovey,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Coverdal< 
the  deprived  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  had  both  been  consecrated  according  t 
the  reformed  ordinal,  proceeded  to  confirm  the  election  of  Parker,  and  then  i 
consecrate  him  after  the  form  adopted  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ed 
ward  W,**  We  have  thus,  Bomish  and  Protestant  testimony  to  the  fac 
Although  the  officiating  Bishops  had  been  deprived  by  Bloody  Mary,  yet,  the! 
power  to  consecrate  was  not  the  gift  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Church,  and  eve 
by  the  Bomish  doctrine  is  considered  absolutely  "  indelible."  Nay,  accordin 
to  some  authors,  whom  the  **  World  "  will  scarcely  question,  should  a  Bishop  di( 
and  rise  from  his  grave,  his  Episcopal  right  to  ordain  would  renuun. 

To  the  remark  that  ^^  Every  honest  High  Churchman  should  be  a  Catholic, 
we  simply  say,  that  much  as  we  desire  communion  with  Bome,  we  must  pi 
tiently  wait  the  coming  day,  when  her  pious  children,  illuminated  by  the  Hdl 
Ghost,  renounce  the  claim  to  Papal  supremacy  and  infallibility,  the  invocatio 
of  Saints,  Hhe  worship  of  the  Yh^n,  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  tb 
fallacies  of  the  Sacraments,  the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  Laity,  the  refusal  ( 
the  Scriptures  to  the  people  without  the  written  consent  of  the  priest,  the  do( 
trines  of  Purgatory,  and  all  those  other  errors  by  which,  while  retaining  Apa 
tolic  Order,  we  believe  she  has  corrupted  Primitive  Faith. 

The  Comedy  of  Convocation  in  the  English  Church,  in  two  Scene 
Edited  by  Archdeacon  Chasuble.  New  York  :  The  Catholic  Publicatic 
Society,  136  Nassau  Street.     1868. 

A  fiiend  of  the  Review  has  recently  written  in  great  alarm  concerning  th 
production.  We  confess  we  do  not  share  his  fears,  or  concede  to  it  such  abi 
ity  as  a  writer  in  this  number  acknowledges.  Everything  has  its  ludicroi 
aspect.  The  author  of  the  Comedy  even  makes  his  irreverent  wit  turn  c 
the  existence  of  Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe, 
is  not  surprising  that  he  directs  it  at  Rectors,  Professors,  Doctors,  and  Bishop 
Surely  in  the  past.  Friars,  Hermits,  Nuns,  Monks,  Franciscans,  Dominican 
Jesuits,  Priests,  Canlinals,  Popes,  have  sufficiently  waked  the  ridicule  of  tl 
world,  and  to-day,  the  follies  of  dignitaries,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  infallibc 
Pontiffs  might  make  Humor  smile,  and  Laughter  roar.  Alignment  must  ^ 
met  with  argument,  but  caricature  with  caricature.  The  true  response  to  t^^ 
**  Comedy  of  Convocation  "  would  be  the  "  Absurdity  of  TransubstantiatioB 
the  "  Nonsense  of  Indulgences,"  the  "  Drollery  of  Papal  Weaknesses,"  or  <fl 
'^  Farce  of  Romish  Infallibility."  We  would  be  sorry,  however,  to  see  ac 
Church  writer  pervert  wit  by  applying  it  to  any  of  those  serious  subjects 
pertain  to  duty,  to  truth,  to  Eternal  Life.  The  laughter  which  refireshes 
and  soul  has  a  sufficiently  wide  domain  without  any  unholy  intrusions,  and  ^ 
rather  wonder  at  the  endmsement  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Archbishop  C  -^ 
uble  by  the  Catholic  Publication  Society.  To  meet  the  charge  of  Protess^:: 
miarepitiBontatiop,  we  propose,  at  some  future  time,  to  show,  in  a  smes  of 
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tome  teaches  in  her  own  acknowledged  standards  —  tHe  writings 
»,  the  decrees  of  her  Councils,  and  the  bulls  of  her  Popes  —  in 
dogmas  which  we  belieye  corruptions  of  Scriptural  Truth.  But 
matter  here,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  excellent  Article  of  our 
3er  for  a  more  extended  notice,  and  some  very  able  replies  to  the 
er  of  the  Comedy. 

D  OF  St.  Gwendoline,  with  eight  Photographs  by  Addis,  from 
>y  John  W.  Ehninger.    New  Yoric :  6.  P.  Putnam  &  Son,  661 
London  :  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.     1867.     Folio,  pp.  55. 

1  this  meet  beautiful  volume  with  the  feeling  of  a  person  who  sup- 
ine is  in  the  casket,  but  not  in  the  jewel  it  contains.  Our  pleased 
be  imagined  when  we  discovered  in  the  narration  of  the  legend 
ing  simplicity,  such  touches  of  genius,  such  beautiful  piety,  such 
!br  the  inner  life,  that  we  could  not  but  think  how  greatly  superior 
e  writer,  to  the  art  of  the  printer.  Yet,  perhaps,  we  err,  in 
ntrast,  where  both  are  attractive,  and  admirable.  Eye,  taste, 
t,  are  all  together  satisfied,  and  charmed.  Here  we  have  the 
vements  of  the  Present  enshrining  in  a  form  of  beauty  one  of 
>le,  but  instructive  and  venerable  legends  of  the  Past  We  hope 
'olume  will  brighten  many  a  drawing-room,  and  cheer  many  a 


NTS  OF  Physiojlogy  AND  Hygiene.     A  Text  Book  for  Edu- 

nstitutions.      By  Thomas  H.   Huxley,  LL.  D.,  F.  R  S.,  and 

Jay    Youmans,  M.  D.     With  numerous  illustrations.      New 

Appleton  &  Co.,  443  and  445  Broadway.      1868.     8mo.,  pp.  420. 

of  over-taxed  physical  and  mental  energies,  stimulated  to  excess 
tds  of  civilization,  it  is  most  important  that  men  should  be  re- 
Lnowledge  of  the  human  system,  and  the  laws  of  health.  From 
1  abuse  of  nature  what  multitudes  are  paralyzed  into  imbecility  ! 
nger  in  the  hospital,  or  rave  in  the  asylum !  What  countless 
y  themselves  into  premature  graves  I  We  therefore  hail  with 
work  of  a  learned  English  Professor,  adapted'  and  enlarged  by  a 
nt  American  Editor,  which  embodies,  in  a  clear  and  agreeable 

information  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the  laws 
oecessary  to  preserve  man,  physically  and  mentally,  in  that  state 
ch  not  only  conduces  to  comfort  and  success,  but  also  to  practical 
^ork  b  what  we  would  expect  fix>m  authors  at  once  so  able  and 


/OMMON  Praise  ;  Consisting  of  the  Chants,  in  the  Morning  and 
ervice  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Psalms  of  David 
7ith  H^-mns  suited  to  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of  the  Church,  together 
Additional  Hymns,  licensed  for  use  in  the  Congregations  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  by  the  General  Convention  of  1865.  All  set 
iate  music.  New  York:  Publbhed  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ill 
^illiam  Street,  corner  of  John.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  600. 

il  element  is  certainly  more  and  more  to  predominate  in  our 
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Service.  In  reading  Stiype's  account  of  Archbishop  Parker^s  consecration 
ve  had,  recently,  an  incidental  proof  of  its  original  prevalence.  He  sayt^ 
**  then  was  the  Litany  sung"  Certainly  every  other  part  of  the  service  most 
have  been  also  set  to  music.  In  this  age,  when  the  old,  revived,  takes  the 
impress  of  the  new,  encouragement  will  be  given  to  a  work,  with  which  have 
been  associated,  directly,  or  indirectly,  so  many  persons  of  eminence,  and  in- 
tended to  make  our  inimitable  service  more  devotional,  and  attractive.  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  Episcopal  Praise  sounds  as  oddly  as 
would  Episcopal  Prayer.  Universal  acts  of  Worship  should  have  no  such  lim- 
iting designation. 

Harper's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Nos.  25,  26, 
27,  28.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  is  upon  a  scale  absolutely  gigantic,  corresponding  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  publishers,  the  greatness  of  the  struggle,  and  the  vastness  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  illustrations  are  wonderful  for  their  number,  variety  and  truthful- 
ness. Some  of  the  engravings  are  almost  startlingly  life-like.  The  completed 
volumes  will  form  a  storehouse  of  facts,  to  which  future  historians  will  resort, 
and  perhaps  the  narratives  are  as  little  colored  or  distorted  by  prejudice,  as  is 
possible  in  a  period  so  near  to  the  epoch  they  describe.  The  illustrations  of 
the  work  will  make  a  picture  gallery  of  the  war,  and  perpetuate  many  a  face 
and  scene  which  would  be  otherwise  forgotten. 

A  Treatise  on  Meteorology,  with  a  collection  of  Meteorological  Tables. 
By  Elias  Loom  is,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  As- 
tronomy, in  Yale  College,  and  Author  of  a  Course  of  Mathematics.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1868.     8vo.,  pp.  805. 

All  the  works  of  Prof  Lioomis  are  characterized  by  clearness,  system,  learn- 
ing, and  practical  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  student  and  the  te%[;her.     In 
the  qualities  mentioned,  the  present  volume  is  inferior  to  none  of  its  predeces- 
sors, evincing  the  same  mastery  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  same  experi- 
ence acquired  from  long  practice  in  the  business  of  instruction.    It  systematizes 
a  vast  number  of  facts  collected  by  individual  observers  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  presents  them  in  a  manner  at  once  lucid  and  interesting.     W^ 
can  scarcely  doubt,  that,  with  the  other  works  of  Prof  LiOomis,  it  will  take  itc 
place  in  many  schools  and  colleges,  and  prove  long  usefid  in  disseminating  ^ 
knowledge  of  that  youthful  but  most  fascinating  science  —  Meteorology. 

Maxners:    or    Happy    Homes    and    Good    Society    all    the   Y: 
Round.      By  Mrs.  Hale,    Authoress  of    **  Northwood,"    "  Distinguish' 
Women,"  "  The  Vigil  of  Love."   Boston  :  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  1868.   12m. 
pp.  377. 

This  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  a  cultivated  lady  of  lai^e  experience  in 
erature  and  life ;  and  aboimds  with  many  excellent  reflections,  and  practical 
gestions,  interspersed  with  occasional  verses,  often  exhibiting  sprightliness 
grace.     It  is  another  laudable  attempt,  dictated  at  once  by  taste  and  piety, 
beaatify  American  Homes  with  the  elegance  of  refinement,  and  the  loveJin 
EeligioD.    We  hope  the  book  will  have  a  circulation  corresponding  to  its  pn 
sad  flMnfc 
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ENCH  Readino.  Being  Selections  of  Historical  Tales  and  Aneo- 
rranged  with  copious  foot-notes,  containing  translations  of  the  prin- 
irds,  a  progressive  development  of  the  form  of  the  verb,  designations 
me  of  prepositions  and  particles,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language.  By 
DWARD  T.  Fisher.  To  which  is  added  a  Brief  French  Grammar 
.  Delille.  New  York :  Le)rpoldt  &  Holt  F.  W.  Christem.  1868. 
)p.  2S2. 

n  of  this  small  volume  will  be  seen  from  its  long  title.  We  deem  it 
The  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  give  us  at  a  glance  the  mean- 
b  word,  and  the  brief  grammar  at  the  end  is  convenient  for  refer- 
3  have  in  the  work,  another  attempt  to  make  French  easy  of  acquire- 
the  labor  bestowed  deserves  its  reward  in  the  patronage  of  the 


Phrase  Book,  or  Hakd-Book  of  Travel  Talk,  for  Travel- 
Schools.  Being  a  Guide  to  Conversation  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
d  Italian,  on  a  new  and  improved  method.  Intended  to  accompany 
r's  Hand-Book  for  Travellers.  By  B.  U.  Pembroke  Fetridoe, 
of  ^^  Harper's  Hand- Book,"  assisted  by  Professors  of  Heidelberg 
!ty.  With  concise  and  explicit  rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
.  languages.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers.  Paris  : 
[ii  &  Ca,  224  Rue  Rivoli. .  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Son,  &  U.  S. 
59  Fleet  Street     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  307.- 

Q  of  this  work  is  simple,  practical,  and  comprehensive.  You  have 
rules  for  pronunciation,  followed  by  brief  grammatical  instructions  ; 
irranged  in  four  columns,  the  eyfi  readily  and  instantly  sees  the  more 
is,  and  phrases  of  common  conversation,  expressed  in  English, 
srman,  and  Italian.  The  two  Hand  Books  will  be  of  great  service 
nental  travellers  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  four  great  Euro- 
ages,  and  anxious  for  their  acquisition. 

>  of  De  Sales.  A  Book  on  Religious  Life.  Translated  from  the 
ginal  French.  By  Mrs.  North  Peat.  New  York  :  General  Prot- 
^piscopal  Sunday-school  Union  and  Church  Book  Society,  No.  762 
ly.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  274. 

be  conceded  to  Rome,  that,  notwithstanding  her  errors,  the  Catholic 
holds  hais  often  expressed  itself  in  the  highest  beauty  of  the  Chris- 
nd  in  the  most  practically  useful  institutions  of  benevolence.  The 
lives  of  St  Bernard,  Kempis,  Guyon,  Fenelon,  are  bright  in  the 
5  Gospel.  They  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  They  are  fra- 
the  grace  of  Heaven.  In  the  same  catalogue  we  must  place  the 
Jiis  volume  translated  by  Mrs.  Peat.  The  Bishop  of  Creneva  was 
i  man  of  God,  and  our  age  of  superficial  piety  may  learn  firom  him 
le  deepest  lessons  pertaining  to  the  true  Life  of  the  Soul.  The 
lotice,  is  certainly  adapted  in  every  humble  heart,  to  prodpce  some- 
lat  humility,  love,  and  wisdom,  which  were  so  sweetly  blended  in 
ter  of  its  pious  and  celebrated  author. 
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Sermons  Preached  before  the  Universitt  of  Oxford,  cbiefly  during 
the  years  1863-1865.  By  H.  P.  Liddon,  A.M.,  Student  of  Christ  Chmd, 
Prebend  of  Salisbury,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisboiy. 
Boston :  E.  P.  Button  &  Ca,  135  Washington  Street  1868.  12nu).,  pp.  291. 

From  the  classic  retreats  of  Oxford  we  might  expect  refined  culture  and 
extensive  erudition,  rather  than  vigor  and  adaptation  to  the  age.  It  hai  gen* 
erally  been  supposed  that  a  certain  dreaminess,  arising  from  literary  isolatioo, 
and  morbid  spirituality,  pervaded  the  scholarship  and  piety  of  the  great  Uni- 
versity. To  a  person  infected  with  such  opinions,  how  surprising  must  appear 
the  sermons  of  Mr.  Liddon !  Here,  indeed,  are  all  the  marks  of  thoroi^ 
discipline  and  extensive  learning.  Yet  how  little  parade  and  preteoBonl 
How  simple,  practical,  and  truthful  the  exegesis  !  What  terseness,  what  beauty, 
what  manly  vigor  in  the  style  I  What  singular  adaptation  to  the  age  I  How 
many  indications  that  the  Preacher  drew  his  stores,  not  only  from  a  miod 
richly  furnished,  but  from  a  spirit  habitually  in  communion  with  its  Creator, 
and  keeping  constantly  in  view  its  immortality  !  What  fire,  what  power,  what 
unction  !  We  have  seen  no  volume  of  modem  sermons,  we  think,  so  admirar 
bly  calculated  to  impress  for  good,  the  Church  generally,  and  especially  oar 
younger  clergy.  It  is  easy  to  believe  the  glowing  accounts  given  of  the  un- 
usual effects  produced  by  Mr.  Liddon's  recent  discourse  on  the  evening  of  Good 
Friday,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Atlas  of  New  York  and  Vicinity.  •  From  Actual  Surveys  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  F.  W.  Beers,  assisted  by  Geoi^  E.  Warner  and  otlw* 
New  York  :  Beers,  Ellis,  &  Soule,  95  Maiden  Lane.    1867. 

We  have  at  last  just  such  a  work  as  has  long  been  needed.  It  is  a  laigt 
quarto  containing  Maps  and  Plans  of  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn,  and  oi 
all  the  large  towns  in  West  Chester,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  Counties,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  of  Fairfield  County,  in  Connecticut.  The  surreys 
have  been  most  carefully  made,  and  the  Colored  Maps  give  not  only  the  Bail- 
roads,  Rivers,  and  the  Roads,  and  Streets  of  the  Cities  and  Towns,  but,  in  ^ 
Country,  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  also  every  public  building  and  dweUing* 
house,  with  the  name  of  the  owner.  We  believe  the  publishers  design  to  ex- 
tend their  work  so  as  to  include  Long  Island,  Staten  Island,  and  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  We  remember  when  exploring  the  countiy  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  North  River  a  little  while  ago,  to  have  sought  in  vain  ^ 
some  such  work  as  this.  Its  uses  are  almost  innumerable,  and  it  will  be  valo' 
a^le  to  merchants,  capitalists,  insurance  offices,  and  to  great  numbers  of  p^ 
•sons  living  in  New  York  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  publishers,  in  ^^ 
turing  upon  so  costly  an  enterprise,  deserve  to  be  liberally  sustained. 

The  Chosen  People.  A  Compendium  of  Sacred  and  Church  History  ^ 
School  Children.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  Fifth  Edition. 
New  York :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  13  Cooper  Union,  Fourth  Avenue.  1^^^ 
16mo.,  pp.  184. 

Words  to  the  Winners  of  Souls.  By  Horatius  Bonnab,P«D** 
Boston  :  American  Tract  Society. 

Three  Little  Spades.  By  the  author  of  "  Dollars  and  Cents,"  etc.  Ne^ 
York  :    Harper  and  Brothers.     1868. 
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%jn>PA'8  House.  By  Helen  C.  Weeks.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Hough- 
DUL     1868. 

iNEB  OR  Later.  By  Shirley  Brooks,  author  of  the  "  Silver  Cord," 
tc,  with  Blustrations,  by  6.  Du  Maun^r.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
868. 

■  Westminster  Review.  January,  1868.  American  Edition!  The 
i^eonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

E  London  Quarterly  Review.  January,  1868.  American  Edition. 
Che  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

acewood's  Edinburgh  Magazine.  April,  1868.  American  Edition. 
Hie  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

X  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  May,  1868.  New 
BaTen,  Conn. 

X  New  Englander.     April,  1868.     New  Haven,  Conn. 

B  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review.     April,  1868. 

e  American  Presbyterian  and  Theological  Review.  April,  1868. 
^ew  Yoric. 

£  Baptist  Quarterly.     April,  1868. 

s  Atlantic  Monthly.     May,  1868.     Boston. 

EnNCOTT's  Magazine.     January,  1868.     Philadelphia. 

(sell's  Magazine.     March,  1868.     London,  and   596  Broadway,  New 

Tork. 

« 

£  People's  Magazine.  London :  77  Queen  Street.  New  York :  Pott 
nd  Amery,  5  and  13  Cooper  Union. 

a  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  People.  May,  1868.  Hurd  & 
Soughton,  New  York. 

It  Young  Folks.     Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 

HALD  of  Health.  New  York  :  Miller,  Wood,  &  Co.,  13  and  15  Laight 
Street. 

B  Christian  World.     27  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Commemorative  Discourse  on  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  the 
Soly  Trinity,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  With  IHustrative  Historical  Notes.  By  the 
Etev.  T.  Stafford  Drowne,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Hurd 
k  Houghton.     Riverside  Press.    1868. 

i  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  contents  and  the  appearance  of  this 
ifhlet  are  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  the  noble  edifice  erected  by  the 
iih  under  the  Rectorship  of  Dr.  Littlejohn. 

DRESS  delivered  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Church  Union 
Q  Trinity  Church,  April  23,  1868.  By  the  President,  William  F.  Mor- 
gan, D.  D. 

iLdmirable  as  is  this  address  in  point  of  style,  adaptation,  anc^  Catholicity, 
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the  reader  can  never  realize  the  impreflsion  produced  hj  Dr.  Morgan's  ean 
and  manly  delivery,  as  he  stood,  the  Defender  of  the  Truth,  in  that  grand 
temple,  more  widely  known  than  any  other  in  the  American  Church. 

Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Conunittee  of  the  Pri 
Association  of  New  York  for  1867.  Albany :  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  8c 
1868. 

The  Missionart  Intelligencer.  A  Record  of  Diocesan  Missions  in  Be 
sylvania.     April,  1868.     Philadelphia. 

Register  of  Racine  College.     Milwaukie :  Hawks  &  Hurdick.     186C 

Publications  of  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the  General  Theological  Sen 
ary.     1868. 

Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  and  Register  of  Immanuel  Hall,  L. 
View,  Illinois.    Chicago.     1867. 

The  Am£rica!n  Ecclesiastical  Almanac.     IS  Dey  Street,  New  York 

The  Monthly  Phonographic  Magazine.     March,  1868. 

Registre  de  la  Convocation  de  l*  English  Protestants  Efis 
PAL  Reunie.    Port  au  Prince.     1867. 

Address  of  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana.     New  Orleans.      February 
1868. 

The  Sunday  Law  Unconstitutional  and  Unscriptural.  By  1 
THANiEL  C.  Nash.     Boston.    1868. 

A  New  Property  of  Bromide  of  Potassium.  Alexander  I.  Sxo 
M.  D.     Boston.    1868. 

Our  National  Obligations  to  acknowledge  God  in  the  Cohi 
TUTiON  of  the  United  States.  By  J.  H.  McIlvaine,  ProfesMr 
Political  Science,  Princeton  College.     1868.  ' 

A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Rutland,  by  Rev.  J.  Milton  Fs 
Rector.     Claremont.      1868. 

Prayer  Books  for  Mission  Work  are  ever3rwhere  in  demand,  and  the  S 
York  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Society,  through  the  Rev.  Merritt  H.  TV 
man,  their  special  agent,  have  issued  a  most  earnest  appeal  for  donation^ 
their  noble  work. 

The  Gospel  in  Christ.  A  sermon  preached  before  the  Protestant  Epi 
pal  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Evangelical  Knowledge,  Novembes 
1867.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooke,  D.  D. 

Catalogue  of  Books.     Hurd  &  Houghton.     New  York. 

Five  Hundred  Pounds  Reward.  By  a  Barrister.  Harper  &  Br< 
ers.     1868. 

My  Husband's   Crime.     By  M  R.  Housekeeper.     Harper  &  Brotb 

1868. 

Brakespeare,  or  the  Fortunes  of  a  Free  Lance.  By  the  autho; 
^  Guy  Livingstone,"  etc     Harper  &  Brothers.     1868. 
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Pool  HcMAxmr.  Bj  F.  W.  Robixsox,  author  of  *•  Christie's  Faith,**  etc. 
Hvper  &  Brotben.     1868. 

iusmfs  QuiST  Life.     Bj  the  aatbor  <^  *^  St.  Olavet,"  etc.     Harper  & 

Bfothen.     1868. 

Charlotte's  I2cheritaxce.  By  M.  E.  Braddon,  author  of  "  Birds  of 
{Vejr,"  etc     Harper  &  Brothers.     1868. 

Gkat  Expectations.  By  Charles  Dickens.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
toQ&Co.     1868. 

Waverley.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

1868. 

The  School  Register.  By  Rev.  James  £.  Kenny.  New  York :  Feb- 
mujj  1868.  The  object  c^  the  agency  represented  by  this  paper,  is  to  se- 
cure competent  teachers  for  Church  Schools,  and  well  deserves  attention. 

Mbsioxaby  Adtocate.     Agril,  1868.     New  York. 

SRXMn)  Supflkment  to  Smith,  English,  k  Co.'s  Priced  Catalogue 
OF  Theological  and  Religious  Books.     1868.     Philadelphia. 

First  Report  of  the  Inebriates'  Home,  for  King's  County,  New  York. 
February,  1868. 

The  Book  Buyer.    March,  1868.     New  York. 

The  New  England  Insurance  Gazette.     March,  1868.     Boston. 

The  Sheltering  Arms.     April,  1868.     New  York. 

Bttu  Society  Record.     April,  1868.     New  York. 

FcBucAnoN   OF    the   American  Church  Union.     The  Tyng  Case. 

\ New  York:   Pott  &  Amery.    1868. 
IE  CoMMERCLAL  ADVERTISER.     Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Orpheokist  and  Philharmonic  Journal.  March,  1868.  New 
Yoik. 

Harper's  Bazar.     May,  1868.    New  York. 

The  Round  Table.     May,  1868.     New  York 

Tn  Week.    May,  1868.       New  York. 

Thr  League.    May,  1868.     New  York. 

The  Beautiful  Home.     Boston.     1868. 

The  Occident.     San  Francisco.     1868. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Namt. 


Rt.  En.  Bishop. 


Allen,  James 
Andenon,  A.  Peyton, 
Buford,  £.  S. 
Egbert,  William  T. 
Gary,  Neubold  Thomas, 
Huntington,  George  P. 
Richardson,  Samuel  McDonald 
Scott,  Walter, 
Seymour,  Sithune  Benj. 
Sylvester,  W.  W. 
TiJUughast,  W.  R. 


Lee, 

Kip, 

Wilmer, 

Smith, 

Whipple, 

Eastbum. 

Whittingnam, 

Talbot, 

Kerfoot, 

Eastbum, 

McCoskry, 


Tim;  FUut. 

May  3,     St  Luke*s,  Lansing,  Iowa. 
April  29,  Ch.  of  the  Adv.  San  fnihCiL 

Calvary  Oh.  N.  0.  Lt. 
Ma|r  13,  Ascension  Ch.  Frankfort,  Ky. 
April  16,  St.  PauPs,  Minn. 
April  16,  Emmanuel  Ch.  Boston,  Mifl. 
March  6,  Mt  Calvary  Ch.  Bait.,  Md. 
March  8,  Trinity  Ch.  St.  Wayne,  hd. 
M*ch  15,  Christ's  Ch.  New  Brightoo,Ft 
April  16,  Emmanuel  Ch.  Boston,  Um. 
]Bl'ch23,  St.  Paul's,  £.  Saginaw,  Midi. 


PRIESTS. 


Name. 

Rev.  Aldrich,  W.  A. 
"    Austin,  Thomas  R. 
Avery,  Noyes  Richard 
Benson,  E.  C. 
Butler,  Carlos  E. 
Cowan,  Enoch  C. 
Currie,  W.  T. 
Davidson,  C.  B. 
Dunham,  Francis  S. 
Fisse,  Edelman,  G.  W. 
Knowles,  Joshua 
Lan^ord,  W.  S. 
Lewis,  Alonzo  N. 
Scheetz,  F.  B. 
Stanley,  F.  C. 
Stoddard,  James 
Talbot,  Richard  C. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Bishop. 

Johns, 

Upfold, 

Kerfoot, 

McIIvaine, 

Kertbot, 

Kip, 

Lee, 

Talbot, 


? 


Wildman,  James  E. 

Wilson,  E.  S. 

Van  Kieeck,  Frederick  B. 


Potter, 

Whittingham 

Beckwitb, 

McIIvaine, 

Williams, 

Vail, 

Beckwith 

Coxe, 

Smith, 

Williams, 

Coxe, 

Potter, 


March  4,  Chap.Theo.Sem.Aleztndiit,Ti. 
April  15,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
March  8,  St.  Peter's,  Pittsburgh,  Fi^ 
April  16,  Zion  Church,  Monnwrills. 
April  1,    St.  Paul's,  Erie,  Pa. 
April  23,  St  Paul's,  Benicia,  CaL 
April  19,  Durant.  Iowa. 
April  11,  Grace  Ch.,  Indianapolis,  bd. 

St  Paul's,  Flatbush. 
March  6,  Mt  Calvary,  Baltimore,  Mi 
April  19,  St  Philip's,  Atlanta,  Gs.' 
April  16,  Zion  Ch.,  Munroeville,  Ohio- 
March  7,  St  John's,  North  Haven,  Ooii> 
M'ch  X%  Hannibal,  Missooii. 
April  19,  St  PhUip's,  AUanta.  Gt. 
M!arch  8,  St  John's,  Buffalo,  K.  T. 
April  11,  St  Peter's,  Louisville,  Ky. 
March  7,  St  John's,  North  Haves,  Co0' 
March  8,  St  John's,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

St  Paul's,  Flatbush. 


CONSECRATIONS. 


BISHOPS. 


Name, 


Rt.  Rev.  Bishop,        Time. 


Fiau, 


Rev.  Beckwith,  J.  W.,  D.  D. 


Rev.  Whittle,  Francis  M. 


'  Green, 

Atkinson,  April  2,    St  John's  Church,  SsvUfflU- 

Wilmer  of  Ala. 

Wihner  of  La. 
.Young, 
(  Johns, 

{  Lee  of  Del.        April  80,  St  Paul's,  Alexandria,  Vs- 
(Bedell, 


Wttnttt 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop. 

Time. 

msion,  Church  of 

Cummings, 
Mcllvaine, 

April  18, 
May  5, 

•ary, 

Atkinson, 

May  10, 

r  Innocents, 

Talbot, 

March  3, 

kndrew*i, 

?S!'^' 

March  22, 

rude's, 

March  18, 

rohn*s, 

Whitehouse, 

March  21, 

Fohn'8,  in  the  Wilderness, 

Cummins, 

April  18, 

Lake's, 

Lee, 

May  8, 

Mark's, 

Whittle, 

May  8, 

Ptttl'8, 

Talbot, 

April  16, 
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CONSECRATIOy  OF  CHURCHES. 

PUue, 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
Clifton,  Ohio. 
Tarboro.  N.  C. 
Evans ville,  Indiana. 
Bryan,  Texas. 
Monroe  City,  Missouri. 
Algonquin,  111. 
Near  Frankfort,  Ky. 
Lansing,  Iowa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Jeffersonvilie,  Ind. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Horace  G.  Atwater,  for  sixteen  years  a  Methodist  minister,  has  applied 
36  admitted  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Minnesota. 

Sdward  Dillawat  Chaloner,  a  Congregationalist  minister,  is  a  candi- 
B  ibr  Holy  Orders  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

«£yi  BoYER,  a  Lutheran  Minister,  has  applied  to  be  a  candidate  for  Holy 
era  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

OBITUARY. 

"he  Bey.  Charles  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  of  Portsmouth,  died  in  that  city 
ch  5,  1868.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the 
B  of  1806,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  benevolent  Clergymen  in  New 
land. 

L8  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  and  as  a  citizen,  Dr.  Burroughs  was 
ily  esteemed  and  beloved.  He  was  full  of  charity,  courteous  to  all,  given 
lospitality,  and  free  from  bigotry  and  exclusiveness,  whibt  holding  stead- 
Ly  to  his  own  opinions.  He  was  a  fine  scholar ;  fond  of  historical  and  anti- 
rian  researches. 

Che  Rev.  Francis  James  Lundy,  D.  C.  L.,  died  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
ril  7,  1868,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Af^r  service,  and  sermon, 
ile  endeavoring  to  place  the  alms  on  the  communion  table,  he  fell,  and  in 
»ut  thirty-six  hours,  expired. 

I^e  Rev.  Dr.  Lundy  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  for  a  great  part  of  his 
lesided  at  Grimsby,  Canada  West.  A  few  years  since  he  removed  to  New- 
gh,  and  has  been  officiating  at  St  Paul's  Church.  He  was  a  High  Church 
fgyman  of  advanced  ritualistic  tendencies,  a  preacher  of  more  than  ordi- 
7  ability,  had  a  cultivated  taste,  and  was  moreover  a  graceful  writer.  Al- 
>gh  but  a  short  time  in  this  country,  he  had  gained  many  friends,  who 
'^  him  for  his  acquirements,  his  courtesy,  and  his    genial   warmth  of 

*be  Rev.  Benjamin  M.  Miller,  late  of  Church  Hill,  Mississippi,  died 
cb  25,  at  Mobile,  having  nearly  completed  his  seventy-third  year.     His 
1^  was  attended  by  six  clergymen  in  their  surplices,  including  his  vener- 
Diocesan,  Bishop  Green  of  Mississippi. 

*lie  Rev.  Ormond  H.  Dutton,  an  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity  Church, 

assigned  for  duty  at  Trinity  Chapel,  died  on  Sunday,  March  15,  at  Hy^res, 

be  south  of  France,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    He 
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was  a  sound  Churchman,  a  yigoroos  writer,  an  effective  preacher,  and  i  &ith- 
ful  Parish  Priest.  He  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  secular  pre«  in  this 
city,  but  from  convictions  of  dutj  tomed  to  the  Ministry,  and  hanng  bMA. 
admitted  to  Holy  Orders,  consistently  devoted  the  remaining  years  of  his  Iil» 
to  the  work  and  service  of  the  Master.  In  the  several  parishes  in  which  ho 
has  ministered,  his  memory  will  be  most  affectionately  and  tenderly  disriiM. 

The  Rev.  Wiluam  6.  Hughes  died  at  Panama,  April  16,  of  yellow  fcrer. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Diaconate,  October  22,  1864,  and  to  the  PriesthooS, 
June  25,  1866.  He  had  been  transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  <^  the  Bishop  oC 
London,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  English  Church  at  Panama. 

The  Rev.  Hexbt  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St  Peter's  Parish,  Entan, 
Mar}'land,  died  April  25,  1868.  The  resolutions  of  the  vestry  ezpna  tba 
great  confidence  and  esteem,  inspired  by  thirty  yean  of  fiuthful  and  aflfeetioo- 
ate  labor  as  their  spiritual  guide.  His  last  recorded  words  were,  ^  life'i  work 
is  done,  — welcome  Heaven  1 " 

The  Rev.  A.  Yariax  died  in  May,  1868.  The  following  resolntioii,  ss  a 
token  of  respect  for  his  memory,  was  passed  by  the  vestry  of  Grace  Chmcht 
Qeveland. 

Resoiced,  That  it  is  our  desire  to  express,  with  sincere  thankfulness  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  our  appreciation  of  the  very  important  services  which 
were  rendered  in  the  infancy  and  greatest  weakness  of  the  Parish,  by  the  ible« 
diligent,  and  faithful  first  Rector  of  the  same,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Yarian ;  a 
devout  man,  a  wise  and  discreet  coonselor,  an  honored  priest,  and  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  friend. 

The  Rev.  William  G.  Heter,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  MesBiab* 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  died  on  the  first  Sunday  afler  Easter,  while  absent  firom  hM 
Parish. 

He  pursued  his  studies  with  a  distinguished  Divine  of  Norfolk.  Connecticii^ 
After  taking  Orders,  he  preached  successively  in  that  State,  New  Yoik,  IllinoiSr 
other  Western  States,  and  Texas ;  then  returning  North,  he  spent  the  ramaui~ 
ing  term  of  his  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  in  Newark,  New  Jeneyv 
from  which  latter  place  his  remains  received  their  last  earthly  tribute,  a^d 
were  borne  to  their  burial. 

The  Rt  Rev.  Cicero  Stephen  Hawkes,  D.  D.,  died  on  Sonday,  April  1^ 
at  his  own  residence  in  St.  Louis,  ISkGssouri.     He  was  boni  in  Newbem,  North 
Carolina,  in  1812.     He  graduated  in  the  University  of  that  State,  in  1830; 
was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  1834 ;   and  in  the  IbUowii^  year  to  ^ 
Priesthood.     In  1836.  he  became  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Saogeities,  N^^ 
York ;  removed  to  Buffalo,  in  1837 ;  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  BedoT' 
ship  of  Christ  Church.  St.  Louis.     At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  was  cooif 
crated  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Missouri,  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphii,  bf 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Chase,  Kemper,  McCoskry,  Polk,  and  De  Lancy,  hvvog 
been  nominated  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  dected  unanimoosly  by  the  Geo* 
eral  Convention,  under  Canon  L,  of  1838,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  the  l^ 
cese  of  Missouri. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  touching  and  eloquent  words  of  the  BiilioP 
of  Illinois,  in  regard  to  the  closing  years  of  his  departed  firiend.  He  reaark0<^ 
in  his  funeral  discourse :    ^  Paralysis,  as  it  exhibits  itself,  is  a  soddai  thing- 
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'ITe  call  it  a  stroke,  but  the  circumstances  tbat  lead  to  that  stroke,  are  tilings 

that  gather  like  the  storm  at  night  —  they  are  things  that  cluster  up  in  the 

orer-taxed  brain  —  they  are  things  that  find  their  certain  lodgment  in  other 

jwts  of  this  poor  tabernacle,  and  while  there,  they  make  themselves  felt;  they 

litter  low  moanings  —  voices  of  what  is  coming.     They  lay  upon  nature  a  hand 

df  presBure,  until  by  and  by  that  pressure  will  bear  it  to  the  earth.     I  think, 

long  before  suspected,  the  burden  of  life's  cares  had  worn  into  that  brain,  and 

tkat  the  pressure  he  had  been  carrying  began  to  clog  the  nervous  energies,  and 

'Co  hang  fetters  about  the  soul,  and  to  make  the  understanding  desire  repose, 

and  the  afiecUons  even  to  burst,  more  and  more  with  fitful  impulse  ;  and  there- 

loie,  when  it  comes,  we  are  to  look  at  it,  not  as  a  sudden  thing,  but  as  a 

tcitimony  of  how  long  that  departed  Bishop. had  been  struggling,  perhaps  un- 

coDsciodsly  to  himself^ —  against  the  ruin  and  pressure  in  his  physical  nature, 

nuking  duty  harder,  making  life  more  laborious,  and  impelling  him  almost  to 

sed  quiet  and  rest,  rather  than  energy  and  enterprise.'^ 

The  funeral  services  of  Bishop  Ilawkes  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon,  April 
24,  at  St.  Louis,  in  Christ's  Church,  which  was  suitably  arranged  for  the  sod 
occaaon,  and  filled  with  a  throng,  whose  tears  and  silence  indicated  their  deep 
aieetion  for  their  departed  Bishop.  At  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock,  the  Bishops 
oIllliDoiSflowa,  and  Kansas,  entered  the  chancel,  and  proceeded  down  the  cen- 
titofthe  aisle,  received  the  coffin  at  the  vestibule.  'J'lie  casket,  borne  by  the 
|ttIW)earer8,  was  followed  by  the  Clergy  in  their  surplices.  Arrived  at  the 
(liucel,  the  coffin  was  deposited  on  a  pedestal.  At  the  close  of  his  discourse, 
tbe  Bbbop  of  Illinois  read  the  appropriate  prayers  and  collects,  and  pronouncing 
^  Ben^iction,  the  Body  was  accompanied  to  Bellefontaine  Cemetery,  and 
<^K)iited,  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  in  Woodland  Hill. 

GEORGIA. 

The  consecration  of  Dr.  Beckwith  took  place,  according  to  appointment,  on 
Monday,  the  2d  of  April^in  St.  John's  Church,  Savannah. 

%  Bt  Rev.  Bishop  Atkinson  of  North  Carolina,  attended  by  the  Rector 

^the  Church,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smedes  of  North  Carolina,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harold 

^  Florida,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Cornish  of  South  Carolina,  Rees  of  Georgia, 

•>d  Pecke  of  New  York,  entered  and  took  his  place  in  the  Church.     Morning 

*«ycr  to  the  end  of  the  first  Lesson  was  said  by  Dr.  Harold.     By  one  of  those 

3**«tiiiil  coincidences  which  fi^uently  occur,  the  lesson  was  Josh,  iii.,  in  which 

••  recorded  God's  promise  to  Josliua,  "  As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  will  I  be  with 

^."    The  second  Lesson  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornish,  the  Creed  by 

*^  Ber.  Mr.  Benedict,  and  the  prayers  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smedes.     The  Venitej 

-^^iftfcde,  and  Benedictm^  as  well   as  the  Sixth   Selection  of  Psalms,  were 

^*nted  to  single  chants  from  the  Trinity  Psalter,  led  by  a  double  choir  of  about 

**ty  voices  of  men  and  women,  and  joined   in  heartily  by  the  congregation. 

^*  first  half  of  each  verse  of  the  BenedicUe  was  sung  alternately  by  a  single 

**'>te  voice  on  either  side  of  the  choir,  and  the  remainder  of  the  verse  sung 

™"  hf  both  choirs  and  congregation.     The  choirs  were  placed  on  platforms  at 

^  east  end  of  the  nave,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel.     The  closing  prayers 

■''i  benediction  were  said  by  Bishop  Atkinson. 

At  11  o'clock  punctually  the  procession  started  from  the  residence  of  Charles 

I*^«»,  Esq.,  opposite  the  church.     The  lay  delegates  from  the  various  par- 

**  of  the  Diocese  went  first ;  these  were  followed  by  the  vestries  of  Christ 

^^"^  and  S.  John's,  member^  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese,  can- 

^OL.  XX.  21 
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didates  for  Holy  Orders,  twenty-eiglit  Clei^j  in  torplices,  the  Bisho]>e1ect,  ai 
the  Bishops  of  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Florid 

The  Ante-Communion  service  wae  said  by  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana,  asristi 
in  the  Epistle  (1  Tim.  iii.  1)  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama.  The  Gospel  was  i 
John,  XX,  19.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  recited  in  harmony,  to  plain  mosi 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The  processional  was  the  84th  Psalm,  followed  by  the  ISSd  Psalm,  whii 
was  sung  while  the  members  of  the  procession  were  getting  to  the  places  i 
signed  them. 

The  Bishop-elect  was  presented  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Bishop  of  Mi 
issippi,  by  the  Bishops  of  North  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

The  testimonial  from  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Georgia,  cerdi)r- 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beckwith  as  Bishc^  of  the  Diocese,  was  read 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Williams,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention.     The  testimos: 
from  the  members  of  the  Convention,  including  every  clergyman  and  ev^ 
lay-delegate  present,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Benedict.     The  testimo^ 
from  the  Standing  Committee,  certifying  the  receipt  of  the  consents*  of 
Standing  Committees,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Clarke,  Plresidcnt  of 
Standing  Committee  of  the  Diocese. 

On  the  requirement  of  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Bishop-elect  then  mad^ 
Promise  of  Conformity.  Afler  which,  the  congregation  being  moved  to  pr-« 
by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Litany  ^ith  the  Prayer  following  was  sung  bjr- 
Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Florida. 

The  Presiding  Bishop  then  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  Bisii< 
elect,  who  answered  in  loud,  fUU  voice,  deliberately,  and  with  an  ntterao 
which  gave  proof  of  his  most  thorough  appreciation  of  the  deep  solemni^  < 
his  act 

The  Bishop-elect  having  then  put  on  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  habit,  witi 
the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Elliott,  his  attending  Presbyten 
the  Venij  Creator  Spirittts  was  sung  over  him,  the  ftshop  of  Florida  acting  ai 
proxy  for  the  Presiding  Bishop.  The  five  Bishops  present  then  laid  ihm 
hands  u[>on  him,  while  the  Presiding  Bishop  said  the  words  of  consecration. 

The  delivery  of  the  Bible  and  the  chai^  followed.  The  offertory  was  tba 
proceeded  with,  the  offerings  being  for  missions  in  the  Diocese  of  Geoigifr 
While  the  offerings  were  being  gathered  in,  the  anthem  "  How  beautiful  irs 
the  feet,"  etc.,  with  the  chorus  "  Their  sound  is  gone  out,"  was  sung  by  memben 
of  the  choir,  which  at  this  service  numbered  fifty  persons.  The  prayer  fcf 
Christ's  Church  Militant  was  said  by  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

The  exhortation, confession,  and  comfortable  words  were  said  by  the  BiAop 
of  Georgia,  the  Presiding  Bishop  pronouncing  the  absolution.  The  SvrPi^ 
corda  and  Tersanctus  were  sung,  and  the  prayer  of  humble  access  was  said  Ijy 
the  Presiding  Bishop,  who  also  acted  as  celebrant.  The  93d  Hymn  was  song  to 
the  old  tune,  "  Mear,"  and  the  Sacrament  was  then  administercid  to  the  Bi«kfl|* 
and  Clergy,  and  afterwards  to  a  large  number  of  the  faithful,  all  the  BtAof 
present,  except  the  preacher,  assisting  in  the  distribution.  The  Lord's  PirtX* 
and  the  thanksgiving  were  said  by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  the  Gloria  in  excM 
was  sung  to  the  old  familiar  music,  and  the  closing  prayer  and  the  blesring  « 
peace  given  by  the  Presiding  Bishop,  closed  this  most  solemn  and  intere«tti| 
service,  at  8  o'clock  precisely. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CHURCH  UNION. 

Tbe  first  Annaal  Meetin<:i^  of  the  American  Church  Union  was  held  on 
'TiimdMjy  April  2$,  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York  City.  The  pnxression  en- 
tered from  the  North  Sacristy,  moveil  down  the  north  aisle,  and  returned  by 
che  middle  aisle.  There  was  a  full  choir,  and  many  Clerp;ymcn  in  surplices. 
"The  Processional  was  for  the  **  Reunion  of  Christendom."  Tlie  decorations  of 
libe  Church  were  brilliant,  and  the  service  most  impressive.  The  Sermon  of 
^he  Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Moi^gan,  was  all,  in  point  of  style,  manner,  and  delivery, 
«iemanded  by  the  occasion.  At  the  offertory,  '^  Bamaby*8  Endless  Alleluia" 
'msQDg.  The  Hc^y  Eucharist  was  then  offered,  thsi  Rev.  Dr.  l)ix  acting  as 
cxbbrant,  the  Dean  of  Honolulu  taking  the  Post-Communion.  After  the 
4Skrk  in  exeebtisj  and  the  Benediction,  the  Nunc  DimittU  was  sung  kneeling, 
aadthe  115th  Psalm  as  a  Recessional. 

At  the  business  meeting  in  the  Sunday-school  Room  of  Trinity  Chapel,  the 
fidlowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  year :  — 

For  President.  —  The  Rev.  William  F.  Morgan,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
For  Vice-Presidents. —  Stephen  P.  Nash,  New  York,  the  Rev.  John  I. 
Tucker,  D.  D.,  Troy,  New  York,  Cambridge  Livingston,  New  York. 
For  Secretaky.  —  The  Rev.  Sylvanus  Reed,  New  York. 
For  Recorder.  —  Greorge  D.  L.  Harison,  New  York. 
For  Treasurer.  —  Tracy  R.  Edson,  New  York. 

For  Coun'CIL.  —  Clerical.—  The  Rev.  Benj.  I.  Ilaijrht,  IX  D.,  New  York, 
the  Rev.  Robert  S.  Rowland,  D.  D.,  New  York,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Bollcs, 
D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.  D.,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Tsaac 
H.  Tattle,  D.  D.,  New  York,  the  Rev.  George  F.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  New  York, 
tbe  Rev.  Milo  Mahan,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Starkey, 
D.D.,  Cleveland,  O.,  the  Rev.  Cornelius  E.  Swopc,  I).  1).,  New  York,  the  lU^v. 
J-  S.  B.  Hodges,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  Rev.  Philander  K.  Cady,  Pough- 
keeprie,  N.  Y.,  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Ifljf.  —  John  J.  Cisco,  New  York,  Dr.  G.  C.  Shattuck,  Boston,  Mass.,  Thomas 
^-  Og«len,  New  York,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Paine,  New  York,  Prof.  Thomas  Egles- 
*0i,  Jr.,  New  Y'ork,  Francis  Many,  New  York,  William  P.  Lee,  New  York, 
Jttw  Pott,  New  York,  Lyman  Klapp,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nathaniel  P.  llo- 
•ck,  New  York,  The  Hon.  D.  R.  Floyd  Jones,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  Thomas  J. 
Breretoo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  TYNO  TRIAL. 

We  propose  to  narrate  the  various  steps  in  the  progress  of  this  case,  which, 
^pie  in  the  l^al  points  presented,  yet  involved  the  whole  question  of  the 
Okdu  of  the  Chorch.     The  interest  was  not  in  its  immediate  issue,  but  in 

• 

Hi  remote  cooaequenoes.     It  had  been  declared  that  a  Law  of  the  Church 

voold  be  brought  into  contempt  by  its  repeated  violation,  until  its  repeal 

^Oflld  be  a  necessity,  and  the  threatened  ruin  of  our   Ecclesiastical  System 

QRiid  only  be  averted  by  bringing  the  dangerous  movement  to  a  final  test  be- 

fo  the  premier  Tribunal.     Every  candid  man  must  admit,  that  in  all  the 

^tigei  of  the  trial,  from  the  first  notice  to  the  admonition    of  the  Bishop, 

^ff^ia^  is  perceived,  bat  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  kindness  and  forbearance. 

not  ve  must  hasten  to  the  history  of  the  case.     The  notice  to  Mr.  Tyng  was 

•WittMd  by  Dr.  Stubbs  finom  Princeton,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1867.     The 

^^Btte  was  committed  on  the  14th,  in  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  and  on 

^  following  day  a  formal  complaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 
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The  chaise  was  a  violation  of  Section  6,  of  Canon  12,  of  Title  1,  of  the  Di( 

of  the  Canons  for  the  government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 

United  States  of  America.     The  Specifications  were,  that  on  the  morning 

in  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  July,   1867,  the  defendant  did  officiate 

preaching,  and  reading  prayers  within  the  Parochial  cure  of  the  Rev. 

Stubbs,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Boggs,  D.  D.,  without  their  permissioc^  j 

or   that   of  the  Wardens  and   Vestr^'men,  or  Trustees  of  the  Parish. 

case  having  been  transferred  to  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tyng 

a  protracted  trial  was  found  guilty,  by  a  Court  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Alfir^r^ 

B.  Beach,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Eugene 

Hoffman,  D.  D.,  the  Rev.  Samuel  HoUingsworth,  and  the  Rev.  N.  H.  Mc 

and  by  a  Judgment,  bearing  date  the  2-ltli  of  February,  1868,  was  senteiK^^^ 

to  receive  an  Admonition,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Blslf  .^ 

Potter,  on  the  1-1  th  of  March,  1868,  in  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguratioa^Kr:3 

the  city  of  New  York. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  following  noble  utterance  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  will  be  nni re 

sally  admired  by  all  Churchmen  :  — 

"  The  sacred  deposUum  of  the  Evangelical  Revelation,  involving  as  it  ^^doft 
Gkxrs  glory  and  man*s  salvation,  was  entrusted  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  t    ^  no 
one  man,  but  to   a  corporate   body,  with  divine  authority  to  perpetuate         am! 
protect  itself.     ....     The  chief  source  of  discord  and   division  is        t&e 
conflict  between  self-will  and  the  evangelically  appointed  canon  or  rule  of"    t&e 
divine  organism  —  the  Body  of  Christ.    The  philosophy  of  schism  is  to  be  ic:>DQd 
in  self-will ;  the  eflfort,  whether  sincere  or  not,  to  array  one  man's  will  agjsaiort 
the  united  decisions  of  his  e(|uals  in  all  that  is  personal,  and  his  suj)erior8     as  % 

corporation From  the  first  law,  given  by  God  to  our  first  pa.rcotf 

in  Paradise,  down  to  the  last  canon  enacted  by  the  Christian  Church,  the    ap- 
parent triviality  of  the  statute  has  been  an  oi'caslon  of  disobedience  and   m. 
Forgetting  tliat  the  will  of  God,  which  is  embodied  in  law,  gives  dignity  to  tlie 
least  as  well  as  to  tlie  lofliest  statute,  the  self-will  of  man  ventures  to  resi^ 
and  unless  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God  falls  into  the  sin  of  lawlessness. 

^*  The  sin  of  an ti- Christ  is  lawlessness,  and  it  is  with  unaffected  apprehensioo 
that  I  look  at  the  tendency  toward  that  ultimate  form  of  evil  wliich  seems  to 
be  increasing  in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  Church.     I  charge  you,  then,  mj 
reverend  brethren,  to  avoid  the  first  approaches  of  this  subtle,  but  malignntf 
temptation  of  the  devil.     If  the  Canon   Law  of  the   Church  of  Christ  Iw 
ruled  a  point,  whether  it  appertain  to  the  Apostolic  Ministry,  the  Worship  <rf 
the  Church,  or  matters  of  Diocesan  and  Parochial  interest,  I  charge  you  obicnr 
the  law  for  Christ's  sake,  and  by  your  teaching  and  example  animate  the  bi' 
of  the  Church  to  rcganl  the  canon  as  no  mere  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  v 
cumin,  but  as  an  evangelical  safeguard  against  the  anti-Christian  lawlessnev 
self-will. 

'*  Do  not  be  moved  from  your  evangelical  principles  by  any  discussions  I 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Canon  Law  in  any  of  its  particulars.      The 
|M>int  for  your  consideration  is,  what  is  Oie  LatPy  and  knowing  that,  to  ob 
as  the  loving  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  loyal  members  of  His  Mystical  ^ 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a  controversy  between  man  and  xnao, 

disobedience  to  the  Canon  Law  is  attempted  by  any  one,  but  it  is  a  contr 
between  man  and  God.     The  ordinance  is  God's,  the  administrator 
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rod's  representative ;  and  the  disobedience,  no  matter  how  ingeniously  de- 
led* and  earthly  discipline  avoi<]cd  or  defied,  must  be  accounted  for  to  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  in  that  day  when  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  clergy 
rell  as  the  laity  —  when  judgment  shall  begin  at  the  House  of  God. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  argue  the  alistract  merits  of  the  provisions 
le  law,  instead  of  a  glad  and  ready  submission  on  the  ground  of  evangel- 
duty.  And  I  believe  that  the  disregard  of  oaths  is  a  growing  crime  and 
rhich  any  tokens  of  disobedience  to  the  Canon  Law  by  the  members  and 
stry  of  the  Church  will  foster.  * 

0  how  the  solemn  warning  of  Him  who  will  judge  us  at  the  last  day  fore- 
tiie  possibility  of  self^eception  in  the  matter  of  working  wonders  which 

h  the  eye,  and  win  the  applause  of  men.  Do  you  not  know  that  even 
in  can  clothe  himself  with  the  robes  of  an  angel  of  light,  and  utter  the 
ling  woTiis  of  inspired  Scripture  ?  Was  not  that  a  magnificent  piece  of 
mic  preaching,  which  wrestled  in  argument  with  the  incarnate  Son  of  God 
selC  saying,  '  Cast  Thyself  down,  for  it  is  written  He  shall  give  His  angels 
T^  concerning  Thee.' 
•  Be   not   deceived,  ministers  of  Christ     Satan  can  preach,  can  persuade, 

1  argue,  can  work  wonders  which  may  almost  sweep  away  the  steadfastness 
the  very  elect.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  Satan  cannot  do  —  *  obey  the 
r  of  God.*  This  is  the  infallible  test  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
sfil  —  that  he  is  always,  everywhere,  and  under  all  circumstances  *  the  law- 
■  eoe.*  ....  Whosoever  knowingly  disobeys  the  law  and  defends 
sobedience  on  grounds  of  self-will,  or  assume<l  evangelical  liberty,  is  contra- 
ictiag  the  first  principles  of  evangelical  truth,  jeopardizing  his  own  soul,  in- 
fodncing  discord  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  marring  peace,  charity,  and 
lood  will  among  all  Christian  people." 

MARYLAND. 

Tbe  Provincial  System.  —  We  publish,  without  comment,  a  part  of  the 
^able  Report  on  this  subject,  submitted  to  the  recent  Convention  of  the 
KoEtte  of  Maryland :  — 

*'*The  Committee  on  the  Provincial  System,*  so  called  in  the  Journal  of  the 
CoBiention  of  1867,  were  appointed  under  the  following  Resolution :  — 

*^Wktrta*,  In  the  cniginal  organization  of  Dioceses  in  this  Church,  wise  regard  was  held  to 
l^litiinl  and  political  divisions  of  the  country,  so  that  Dioceses  in  general  were  made  coter- 
>1mii  with  States,  and  the  integrity  of  the  latter  was  represented  in  our  (>>unciLi  or  Conven- 

"^IFkcrciU,  The  unity  of  the  Church,  its  harmony  of  action,  and  its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
vpsbGc,  were  much  promoted  by  this  rule:  and 

'^*Whtrta»^  The  contemplated  division  of  our  present  Diocese  into  a  number  of  small  Sees 
■Vtad  to  impair  that  unity  and  harmony,  detracting  at  the  same  time  from  tiie  dii^ty  of 
^Rpiieopatc,  and  may  prove  detrimental  to  many  objects  of  common  interest,  or  at  all  events 
^  dqirhre  the  Church  c^  that  prestige  which  arijies  from  her  appealing  to  those  honorable 
— *Woti  which  cluster  around  the  name  of  each  State;  therdbre,  with  a  new  to  guard 
ipte  possible  losses  of  this  kind, 

^^BaoUtd,  That  a  Committee  of  Six,  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen,  be  appointed  to 
J^iUv  sod  matore  some  plan,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  ( 'anons  of  the  General 
^*i«tioD,  and  with  well-known  precedents  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  all  ages,  by  which  com- 
Jiisnnsd  and  acUon  and  unity  in  all  matters  of  common  interest  may  tie  scoured  among  the 
^  bto  which  the  present  Diocese  of  Biaryland  may  hereafter  be  divided,  and  to  report  such 
Ikito  the  next  Dioeesan  Conveution.' 

"  On  this  your  Committee  wonld  remark,  that  the^principle  which  underlies 
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both  the  Resolution  and  the  Preamble  ir  that  of  the  Provinckit  System^  s 
called  :  a  s^-stcm  wliich  obtained  in  its  most  pexfect  fonn  in  the  old  Rom^ 
Empire,  and  which  still  exists,  ttiongh  more  or  leas  nhom  of  its  ffymmeCric^ 
proportion?,  in  all  parts  of  Catholic  Chnstendom.  We  recognize  the  prin*  m 
pie  as  good  in  itself:  we  regard  it,  moreover,  as  that  which  has  hitherto  reg^ 
latcd  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  which,  in  the  immens^^ 
greater  growth  yet  to  be  expected,  should  be  kept  firmly  in  view  as  a 
guanl  against  the  tendency  to  excessive  centralization  on  the  one  hand, 
loose  aggregation  on  the  other. 

**  Tlic  old  Roman  world  consisted,  as  is  well  known,  of  about  one  hnnd- 
and   twenty  Provinces^  which,  like  our  American  States,  had   each  its 
boundaries,  government,  laws,  customs,  and  the  like,  while  all  were  bound 
gether  in  a  solid  framework  of  unity  by  the  paramount  control  of  the 
For  all  purposes  of  local  government  and  good  order,  each  such  I*rovin< 
State  was  sufiicient  unto  itself:  each  was  large  enough,  and  not  too  h 
sustain  an  ample  machinery  of  legislative,  judicial,  and   executive  functS 
Now  when  Christianity  came  in  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  little  by  L  .3 
took  possession,  it  had  nothing  to  destroy,  nothing  to  constmct,  so  far  as 
metes  and  l)ounds  of  orderly  jurisdiction  were  concerned.     It  simply  flc»  ^ 
into  the  channels  which  were  already  prepared  for  it :  it  spread  its  nets  iiM.    t 
pools  and  current*  where  the  fishes  were  accustomed  to  swim.     Not  eve-ara  j 
names  was  any  change  made,  or  needed.     A  Province  of  the  State  becaiKse 
Church  Province ;  a  civil  parish,  an  ecclesiastical  parish ;  a  Diocese  or  Ejtag 
chate  of  the  Empire,  a  Catholic  Diocese  or  Exarchate. 

**  Of  the  system  thus  developed,  the  Province  was  the  smallest  intetftr :    eoo- 
sisting  of  at  least  three  Episc^opal  cures,  it  was  laT^  enough  for  self-govern- 
ment and  for  the  due  perpetuation  of  the  Ministry,  yet  not  so  large  as  to  bt 
unwieldy  in  action.     By  the  close  of  the  first  century,  it  had  attaininl  its  ideil 
form  in  the  Province  of  Asda  Proconsularis,  where,  in  a  tenitory  not  \taga 
than  the  medium  size  of  our  States,  the  Son  of  Man  moved  in  the  midst  of 
seven  Candlesticks,  or  Churches,  and  was  ])re8ent  in  the    Councils  of  the  seno 
Angels,  or  Bi8ho[>s.     Some  forty  years  earlier,  we  see  the  same  principle  work- 
ing in  a  less  complete  stage  of  development.     St.  Paul  takes  up  his  abode  ir 
Ephesus,  the  mctro{)olis,  •  for  the  space  of  two  years  *  or  more,  while  his  cob 
pany  of  fellow-lalwrers  or  *  apostles  of  the  Churches '  arc  diligently  at  wor 
in  the  other  cities  of  the  Province  ;  so  that  in  less  than  three  years  *  all  tin 
which  dwelt  in  Asia  [Proconsularis]  heard  the  word  of  the  Lonl  Josos,  bo 
Jews  and  Greeks.*     By  a  like  residence  of  the  same  Apostle  for  three  y« 
in  Corinth,  with  his    *  company '  (or  Council)   distributed   among  the  ci' 
round    about,  the  Province    of  Acliaia  became    an   integral  portion  of 
Church,  competent  within  its  own  lK)nlers  to  multiply  Bishops  and  Epi 
pal  cures,  and  independent  in  all  matters  not  touching  the  coomion  Faith 
Order. 

^  The  system  being  thus  a  growth,  not  a  creation,  it  was  accompanied 
no  little  fin^edom  and  diversity  in  rites,  customs,  usages,  and  such-like  seoo 
matters.     The  Bishop  of  each  Metropolis  was,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prr 
Bishop  of  the  Province ;  and  the  name  PrettuUnt,  or  any  one  of  its  niv 
s}'nonyms,  was  freely  accorded  to  him,  without  infringing  at  all  upon  the 
tial  parity  of  the  Episcopate.     In  two  of  the  Provinces  of  North  Airic 
ever,  the  Senior  Bishop  presided,  as  has  been  the  case  in   our  Amen* 
tem.     So  also,  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  presiding  Bishops,  there  w; 
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of  TariatioD,  from  the  almost  antocracr  of  Alexandria,  to  the  raoilerate 
Bod  strictly  guarded  Primacy  of  the  North  African  Church.  In  fact,  though 
wtnous  privileges  and  |irerof;ative$i  were  added  to  the  office  here  or  there  a» 
occasion  served,  yet  none  belonged  to  it  of  necese^ity  save  those  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  veiy  idea  of  a  presiding;  officer. 

**  Now,  in  our  American  Church,  the  main  features  of  this  Provincial  S\-stem 
^■ffe  instinctively  recognized,  and  adopter L  as  toon  as  the  time  had  come  to 
'bare  an  ecclesiastical  organization  of  our  own.     By  securing  at  the  first  step 
tlute  Bishops  at  least,  namely,  the  number  neccAary  for  the  per[K'tiuition  of 
tbe  £|»iacopate,  by  oiganizing  them  with  their  respective  cures  into  a  Council 
«E  Convention  with  a  Presiding  Bishop,  by  making  freely  such  changes  in  mat- 
tan  of  worship  or  discipline  as  involved  no  departure  from  **  the  sulvtance  of 
t^&ith,**  the  American  Church  constitute<l  hernelf  an  ecclesiastical  Province, 
nimdy,  an  integral  portion  of  the  One  Church  Catholic,  ca[>able  of  8elf-]>er- 
IKtsation,  self^ovemment,  and,  so  far  as  local  interests  are  concerned,  of  entire 
sdepeadence. 

"But  as  believers  multipliiHl,  the  number  of  congregations  in  many  sections 
•QQQ  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  an  Kpiscoi)al  cure,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
DnuKi  first  created  were  by  far  too  large.  New  England,  therefore,  which 
atfint  hardly  afforded  material  outside  of  Connecticut  tor  one  Episcopal  juris- 
dictioa,  was  afler  awhile  compelled  to  break  up  into  six.  In  like  manner, 
^  York  divided  into  two.  Afler  a  long  interval,  Pennsylvania  followed 
tk example  of  New  York:  and  New  York,  in  both  its  sections,  is  ])reparing 
te  Uke  the  lead  again  by  a  new  and  bolder  division.  With  these  last  move- 
tteati,  it  has  begun  to  be  generally  ailmitted  that  the  same  pnicess  must  go 
OQ  at  an  accelerating  rate ;  ancl,  with  the  good  hand  of  the  Ixynl  u|)on  us,  the 
^Bstence  of  hundreds  of  new  Dioceses  within  the  space  now  occupied  by  less 
^two  score,  will  be  only  a  (question  of  time  and  growth. 

"But  it  has  occurred  to  comparatively  few,  that  the  inunense  Prorincey  or 
'■^  the  great  Empire,  which  includes  these  enormous  Dioceses,  has  grown 
^  a  narrow  strip  of  States  along  the  seaboard  to  the  breadth  of  a  vast  Con- 
'iMBt,  and  that  population  as  well  as  territory  has  increased  ten-fold.  Even 
*itU  first,  the  thirteen  Atlantic  States  were  too  large  for  one  provin<!e  ;  the 
^Wb  population  was  too  sparse,  however,  to  warrant  any  other  arrangement. 
But  if  the  one  Province  was  too  large  at  that  time,  what  must  be  thought  of 
*^  ia  its  present  proportions  ?  What  will  it  bo,  if  it  goes  on  growing  at  the 
"^  rate  for  ^(iy  years  to  come  ? 

"  We  submit,  therefore,  the  following  Resolutions,  as  embodying  the  only 
(lui  we  are  able  to  suggest  at  present :  — 

* '  AriofcerC,  That,  m  soon  m  voaj  he  after  the  orflfatiixation  of  two  or  more  Diocfnefl  withhi 
w  iaiti  of  the  present  Dioeene  of  Maryland,  and  after  the  oonnecration  of  Hinhopn  §nr  the 
^  thece  ahaU  be  a  C'ouocil  of  said  Dioceses  through  their  pniper  repreMntativm,  to  conHider 
'"^  ii^it  meamires  for  a  permanent  Synodical  or  Conventional  L  nion,  Haid  Council  U)  consiMtof 
^Kdinpa  of  the  several  Diocesen  into  which  the  prcnent  INoceae  shall  have  l)een  divitUvI,  with 
^  dsittl  and  ten  Uj  deputies  from  the  several  ( kmventions  of  the  same,  and  to  W.  culled  at 
Vhttneand  pbce  as  the  senkur  Bishop  on  conference  with  his  brethren  shall  determine. 

*' Atoired^  That  this  Convention  petition  the  next  General  Omvention  for  siicli  m'Mlificutions 
^^Comtttntioa  and  Canons,  if  any  such  are  needed,  as  shall  enable  the  DioceM^s  forim^l, 
*^tefini»d,  within  the  limits  of  ftny  present  Diooeie,  to  organise  amoiif;  themselves  a  Sy- 

■^crCoaeiliw  Union. 
^^Saobed,  Thai  this  Convention  alw  petition  the  next  General  (Convention  to  take  the 

*^^vy  i(e|»  fcr  Mithorizbg  the  erection  of  I*roviucial  Courts  of  Apfieal,  whenner  it  maj 

•  WtA  by  any  Choreh  ProTlnee. 
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Rtmieedy  That  *  Committee  of  four  dergymen  and  four  laymen  be  appointed  to  pnp 
tlie  above-named  petitions.* 

^  All  which  is  respectfully  sabmitted." 

VIRGINU. 

At  St  Paul's  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.  (April  SOth),  occurred  the  cm 
secration  of  the  Assistant  Bishop  of  this  Diocese.  Bishop  Johns  acted  as  * 
Presiding  Bishop.  Besides  him  were  present,  Bishops  Bedell  and  Lee 
Delaware).  The  Rev.  Wm.  Kinsolving,  and  the  Rector  of  the  Church,  9 
Mr.  Norton,  were  in  the  chancel.  A  lan;e  number  of  the  Virginia,  Dist^ 
of  Columbia,  and  Maryland  clergy  were  present,  and  occupied  seats  at 
finont,  and  side  of  the  chancel  without.  The  Faculty  of  the  Theological 
inary  and  students  were  also  present;  the  venerable  Dr.  Sparrow,  ^ 
Walker  and  Packard ;  and  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  of  Washington. 

Morning  Prayer  was  said  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsolving,  the  Ante-Communion 
Bishop  Johns,  Bishop  Bedell  taking  the  Epistle,  and  Bishop  Lee  the  Gom 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  Bedell,  from  1  Tim.  iii.  15  :    **  Ch 
of  the  Living  God  —  Pillar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth." 

The  testimonials  were  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Norton.  All  the  Bishops  jc^ 
(as  of  course,  but  three  being  present)  in  the  laying  on  of  hands  and. 
longer  Veni  was  said  by  Bishop  Johns,  who  acted  instead  of  Bishop  %mz 
The  Bishop-elect  was  robed  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Meredith,  who 
occupied  seats  by  his  side,  one  upon  each  hand,  immediately  in  front  o^ 
chancel  rail,  and  now  entered  the  chancel.  The  consecrator  in  the  H 
Communion  was  the  Bishop  of  Delaware.  Bishop  Bedell  read  Post-C^ 
munion,  and  Bishop  Lee  dismissed  with  the  Benediction. 

CALIFORNIA. 

On  Wednesday,  April  29,  at  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  San  Francit 
Mr.  A.  Peyton  Anderson  was  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  by  the  Rt  B( 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  following  Clergy  participated  in  the  Service 
the  Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop,  Rector  of  the  Parish ;  Rev.  J.  S.  Bush,  Rev.  F.  J 
Eagan,  and  Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Breck.  The  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Bislu 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breck,  on  behalf  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Associate  Mission,  wh 
hindered  by  duty,  could  not  be  present.  Dr.  B.  also  preached  the  Sermo 
The  text  was  chosen  from  Eph.  iv.  11,  12, 13th  verses.  The  following  Cl«g 
men  were  also  present,  namely  :  Rev.  B.  Akerly,  Rev.  D.  D.  Chapin,  Ber.  ^ 
A.  Easton,  Rev.  H.  G.  Perry,  Rev.  R.  Lowry,  and  Rev.  J.  N.  Hume. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Cowan  of  the  Missionary  College,  had  been  preriou* 
ordained  Priest,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Benicia,  but  Mr.  Anderson  is  the  fif 
of  the  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  ordained  from  out  of  this  School  of  tl 
Prophets.     He  is,  therefore,  correctly  styled  \ti  first  fruits, 

COLORADO. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Randall  has  returned  to  his  Diocese  and  is  again  « 
gaged  in  his  Episcopal  visitations. 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  East  are  expected  to  follow  Bishop  RandattsbottJ 
as  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  who  will  engage  in  teaching  while  paMis 
their  theologica>  studies.  He  is  also  in  negotiation  with  a  cleiigyman  fron  ^ 
East,  who,  he  hopes,  will  assume  the  duties  of  Head-Master  of  the  scIumI 
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DcDTcr  City.     The  Bishop  is  in  correspondence  also  with  several  other  clei^- 
iDen  with  a  view  to  their  following  him  to  the  distant  scene  of  his  labors.     A 
t&ird  candidate  for  Holy  Onlers  is  pnrsning  his  academic  studies  at  a  Church 
Institution  in  the  West,  with  a  view  of  going  to  Colorado. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

He  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  William  Welsh,  was  adopted  at 
the  recent  Convention  of  this  Diocese :  — 

^  Refolredj  That  this  Convention  consents  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Dio- 
ecse  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  Diocese,  by  a  line  leaving  ihe  follow- 
ii^  fourteen  counties :  Philadelphia,  Montgomer}%  Delaware,  Chester,  Bucks, 
Ldiigh,  Northampton,  Monroe,  Carbon,  Pike,  Wayne,  Luzerne,  Wyoming, 
and  Susquehanna,  in  the  old  Diocese,  and  the  remaining  thirty  counties  in  the 
new  Diocese,  but  that  the  Bishop  shall  not  be  asked  to  give  his  consent  thereto 
imtil  he  has  secured  evidence  that  two  thirds  of  the  clen^y,  and  parishes  rep- 
resenting two  thirds  of  the  communicants  reported  in  1867,  approve  of  being 
Kt  off  as  a  new  Diocese ;  and  that  $2,500  a  year  for  five  years  be  secured  for 
the  support  of  the  new  Episcopate." 

KENTUCKY. 

Hoffman  School  for  Freedmen,  Frankfort.  —  The  services  at  the 
opening  of  this  school  were  held  at  the  school-house,  on  Wednesday  the  22d, 
wider  the  auspices  of  the  Church  —  the  ground  upon  wliich  the  govem- 
BMnt  built  the  house  having  been  given,  and  the  teachers  provided  by  the 
■kembers  of  the  Church.  The  building  is  intended  to  seat  two  hundred 
children.  There  were  more  than  three  hundred  colored  people  present ;  the 
door,  windows,  and  yard  were  full,  while  a  crowd  went  away,  unable  to  find 
room. 

ALABAMA. 

At  the  Convention  of  this  Diocese,  which  met  May  13th  in  Chnst  Church, 
wiile,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  unanimously  adopted :  — 

**  Whereas,  The  Church  in  this  land  declares  (iq  her  8th  Article)  her  be- 
^  in  the  Nicene  Creed ;  and  whereas,  the  Church  allows  the  ^icene  Creed 
to  be  said  in  the  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  whereas,  it  is  alleged 
tiitk  the  translation  of  this  Creed  now  in  use  is  not  sufficiently  exact,  and 
^  not  in  all  cases  fully  give  the  sense  of  the  original  Greek  ;  therefore, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Deputies  of  this  Diocese  to  the  General  Convention  be 
tttd  are  hereby  instructed  to  bring  this  subject  before  said  Convention,  and  to 
iQggest  that  the  Nicene  Creed  in  the  original  Greek,  as  set  forth  by  the 
^oich  Catholic  in  her  (Ecumenical  Councils,  previous  to  the  division  of  the 
^  and  West,  be  printed  before  the  Articles  in  the  Prayer  Book  ;  and  that 
^  exact  translation  of  the  Creed  so  set  forth  be  made,  for  insertion  in  the 
I'itmgy  and  Offices  of  the  Church." 

ILLINOIS. 

hi  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  last  Journal  of  Convention,  in  which 
^  DioeeM  recognized  and  adopted  the  system  of  Rural  Deaneries  as  set 
^  bj  the  Bishop  in  his  Addrass,  he,  in  compliance  therewith,  has  appor- 
^*(KNd  the  Diocese  into  seven  Buridecanal  Districts,  and  appointed  therein 
bral  Deans. 
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IXKUfMENTABT  ANNALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIAL  CHURCH 

In  executing  the  resolution  of  the  General  ConTention,  for  the  presenration 
of  the  materials  of  Church  History,  a  judieiooB  and  admirable  plan  has  ben 
adopted,  which  we  most  cordially  commend  to  the  attention  of  Chardmen. 
Let  all  interested  in  a  subject,  appealing  at  once  to  the  heart  and  the  btet 
lect,  address  the  Editor  —  the  Rer.  Wm.  Stevens  Ferry  of  Litchfield,  Cod- 
necticut  —  for  further  information,  or  send  him  theb  Barnes  as  subscribeiti 

THE  STANDARD  PRAYER  BOOK. 

The  following  statements  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit  are  so  iiitenit 
iikg  and  important,  that  they  should  be  preserved  as  connected  with  the  hisfiofy 
of  the  Church  in  America  ;  — 

'*  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  now  left  bnt  /nyself,  to  tell  the  history  of  this  and 
some  other  kindred  matters ;  and  therefore,  though  reluctant  to  speak  aboat 
what  concerns  myself  individually,  I  have  concluded  to  write  you  a  letter. 

"  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  General  Convention  of  1841,  toreviie 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  report  a  Standard  for  the  action  of  the 
General  Convention  of  1844.  This  committee  appointed  me  a  sub-committ«e 
to  revise  the  Prayer  Book,  with  all  possible  care,  and  submit  my  labors  to  their 
revision.  I  declined  the  serious  task  and  high  responsibility,  unless  the  Be?. 
Dr.  Wainwright  (the  late  Bishop  Wainwright)  could  be  associated  with  me, 
and  take  a  full  share  of  the  worL  This  he  cheerfully  consented  to  do;  dttd 
the  result  was  some  months  of  as  arduous  toil  as  I  ever  had  to  encounter.  Wc 
read  together  day  by  day,  every  word  and  figure,  every  capital,  point,  and 
italics,  *  from  title-page  to  colophon.*  Dr.  Wainwright  read  aloud,  while  I 
looked  over  various  authorities  spread  out  before  me ;  and  this  for  ten  hoQTl 
continuously  till  the  strain  upon  my  eye-balls  produced  headaches  that  neariy 
eventuated  in  a  fever  of  the  brain.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  it,  can  imagine 
the  effort  to  run  the  eye  over  books  in  different  types  and  languages ;  and  thii 
for  hour  upon  hour,  daily. 

"  TMien  we  began,  we  took  rather  a  narrow  view  of  our  functions,  and  sup- 
posed we  were  to  correct  or  alter  nothing  in  the  last  Standard  but  typography 
ical  errors  ana  mispunctuations.  Afler  awhile,  finding  that  we  were  referred 
to  all  the  previous  Standards,  and  to  a  celebrated  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Church  of  England,  published  by  Collingwood  &  Co.,  at  Oxford,  in 
1840,  wc  took  a  more  liberal  view  of  our  commission,  and  sometimes  went  *> 
far  as  to  separate  titles  from  rubrics,  and  to  rearrange  rubrics,  in  order  to 
make  their  objects  more  disUnct  Thus  we  printed  the  title  of  the  General 
Confession  by  itself;  and  the  rubric  which  follows,  by  itself  with  the  rubrical 
prefix. 

"  We  divided  the  old  long  rubric  which  follows  the  address  of  the  Institutes* 
in  the  Institution  Office,  into  three  parts.  And  so  on.  The  reader  will  dif 
tinctly  understand  that  we  never  altered  the  text  of  the  Prayer  Book  any* 
where,  unless  to  correct  a  manifest  error.  We  did  not  hesitate  to  do  it  theOt 
even  with  the  English  book  against  us.  Thus  our  old  Standard,  with  the 
English  book,  read  in  the  Psalter  (IxxviL  A),  ^  and  search  out  my  spirils* 
With  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  English  Bible,  on  iNtf 
nde,  we  read  it  **  and  search  out  my  spirit."  It  is  •*  spirit  **  in  Walloft^ 
Polyglot 
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••  Under  our  first  impression,  we  printed  the  Gloria  Patri  in  the  Daily  Ser- 
Tice,  without  an  Amen ;  simply  because  the  Standard  immediatoly  preceding, 
had  done  so.  But  finding  the  Gloria  Patri  irt^A  an  Amen  in  otlior  parts  of  the 
Fimyer  Book,  and  also  in  the  case  before  us,  with  an  Amen  in  the  edition  of 
CoUingwood,  we  determined  to  conform  the  Prayer  Book  to  itself,  and  to  the 
English  Standard. 

^  But  oar  work  towards  \Xs  close  was  sadly  accumulated  and  hurried.  We 
had  a  proposed  Prayer  Book  to  carry  through  the  press,  for  the  use  c»f  an  ap- 
IMt)aching  General  Convention.*  And  upon  myself  fell  the  superadded  task 
of  summing  up  our  labors,  and  printing  a  report  of  countless  items  which 
coTered  nearly  forty  closely  packed  octavo  pages.  Fifteen  hundretl  copies  of 
this  report  were  printed  ;  but  almost  the  entire  edition  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
while  it  lay  in  the  printer's  office.  I  sometimes  think  I  have  been  asked  in 
Tiin  for  it  fifteen  hundred  times  ! 

^  We  were  not  satisfied  with  our  own  Proposed  Book  and  asked  that  it  might 
be  retamed  to  us,  for  a  fresh  revisal.     We  were  nervous  about  errors  ;  and  the 
iTU-eyed  (as  you  may  be  assured)  found  some,  and  gloated  over  tliem  suffi- 
ciently to  punish  any  vanity  which  had  been  engendered   by  the   kind   com- 
■Midations  of  the  General  Convention  —  particularly  of  the  Bishojw.     Several 
of  these  errors,  however,  we   had  ourselves  detected,  and   corrected  in   the 
rtereolype   plates.     But   the    Amen    in    the   Daily  Service  cscapcMl   notice  ; 
because,  periiape.  Dr.  Wainwright  relied  upon  me  to  look  after  it,  wliile  I  was 
leljriiig  upon  him.     At  any  rate  the  thing  slipped  by,  and  the  first  edition  of 
tile  Standard,  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  was  printed  without  it.     I  once  told  this 
itQiy,  or  something  of  it,  to  a  publisher,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  restore  the 
Aaien.     He  also  put  a  comma  before  the  words  "  by  Faith/'  in  tlio  eleventh 
^^ttide  of  the  XXXLX.     I  had  pointed  this  out  as  one  of  the  thing's  omitted, 
^nd  doubtless,  the  comma  is  generally,  if  not  always  found  in  the  Latin  copies. 
^^  Dr.  Lamb's  invaluable  book  on  the  Articles,  published  at  Cambridge,  in 
/^29.     It  properly  distinguishes  the  instrument  of  justification  from  the  b<ixi»  of 
Jollification,  and  is  theologically  pertinent,  if  not  necessar}'. 

"  Now,  whether  such  things  really  belong  to  the  present  Standanl,  is  no  doubt 
^  qneilion  £»*  the  casuists.     Technically  speaking,  they  of  course  do  not.     But 
the  circumstances,  a  liberal  construction  might  endure,  if  not  endorse 


**  Certainly  the  Prayer  Book  ought  to  be  made  consistent  with  itself.  This 
IS  a  point  which  we  ultimately  established  as  a  rule.  It  was  on  this  ground 
'^^at  we  would  have  restored  the  Amen ;  for  assuredly  Uie  Daily  St»rvice  and 
^*^  Litany  should  not  be  in  direct  collision  about  such  a  matter  —  to  say  noth- 
^K^  of  the  Amen  to  a  Gloria  Patri,  in  such  a  subordinate  ser^-ice  as  the  Chun;h- 
**^  of  Women.  So  we  would  have  restorecl  the  word  again  after  the  words  he 
*"*«*»e,  in  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  was  i  miserable  hj-jiercriticisin  which  struck 
^^  out  It  is  in  the  Bible ;  it  is  in  the  Nicene  Creed  ;  it  is  in  the  fonn  of  the 
•A.postles'  Creed  itself,  used  in  The  \n8itation  of  the  Sick.  And  so  also,  we 
v'^ald  have  restored  the  word  hoty^  in  the  Nicene  Cree«i,  and  have  read  the 
'^th  article  of  that  Creed  —  And  I  believe  in  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apo»> 
church.  In  the  same  Creed  we  wouM  have  followcl  what  we  lx;lieved 
he  the  exacter  reading,  and  have  printed  a  portion  of  the  eighth  article, 


yiWie  were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  this  printed  —  one  token,  a«  the 
^■^•n  would  say  —  and  the  volume  is,  in  conseqneoce,  a  great  literary  rarity.    It  was 
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thus :  *  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord  The  Giver  of  Life.'  The 
phrases  refer  to  two  distinct  attributes  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  viz :  his  Divinity, 
and  His  power  over  life. 

**  We  would  fain  have  distinguished  the  Nicene  Creed  into  its  twelve  articles, 
as  we  did  the  Apostles',  by  dividing  the  articles  with  any  point  above  a  comma. 
By  the  way,  it  was  this  simple  plan  which  introduced  a  comma  after  the  words 
Catholic  Church,  and  which  has  made  so  many  brains  labor  to  find  out  the 
awful  secret  of  its  introduction.     I  have  been  asked  what    doctrine  I  intended 
to  teach  by  that  formidable  comma ;  and  have  astounded  my  interrogaton  bj 
the  unsophisticated  answer,  *  No  doctrine  at  all.'     What!  no  doctrine  at  all? 
Tes ;  because  I  was  not  authorized  to  do  so ;  I  was  only  authorized  to  make 
my  work  liturgically  proper  ;  and  it  was  the  most  proper  division  I  could  think 
of  to  bring  out  the  old  time-honored  Twelve  Articles,  which  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  Baptismal  Services,  and  in  the  Catechism.     I  may  add  that  I  wai 
even  disposed  —  for  the  sake  of  catechumens  —  to  print  the  twelve  articles  rf 
each  Creed  as  the  Ten  Commandments  are  —  in  paragraphs,  marked  by  Roman 
numerals.    How  the  Commandments  would  look  if  put  in  solidum  as  the  Creeds 
are ! 

"  We  would  have  printed  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  in  distichs  ;  so  that  it  might 
be  to  the  eye  what  now  it  is  most  unlike  to  —  a  genuine  hymn. 

"  Wc  wanted  to  correct  an  ungrammatical  clause  in  the  Consecration  Prayer 
of  the  Communion  Service.  It  is  in  the  last  sentence  but  one  —  at  its  dose. 
It  should  be,  not  — '  that  He  may  dwell  in  them,  and  they  in  Him ' ;  bat  *  that 
He  may  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  Him.'  The  prayer  is  made  up  out  of  two  or 
three  others ;  and  any  one  who  will  examine  the  parts  put  together,  will  eaaly 
see  how  the  thing  was  overlooked.  A  much  greater  error  was  overlooked  daft- 
where;  showing  that  our  American  compilers  were  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  necessity  which  requires  that  the  Prayer  Book  should  always  be  con- 
sistent with  itself.  I  allude  to  something  in  the  Office  for  the  Private  Baptism 
of  Children.  Suppose  a  clergyman  to  avail  himself  of  the  license  given  in  the 
Rubric,  aflcr  the  Certification.  He  will  then  be  made  to  talk  thus :  *  As  the 
Holy  Gospel  doth  witness  to  our  comfort,  on  this  wise  —  Dost  thou,  in  the  name 
of  this  child,'  etc.  The  least  which  could  have  been  done  would  have  been  to 
bracket  the  words  on  this  wise, 

"  We  wanted  to  print  the  Psalter  so  that  the  responsive  part  of  each  vene 
might  appear  to  the  eye  and  be  said  or  sung  by  the  congregation  or  a  choir ; 
instead  of  having  the  minister  and  people  say  whole  verses  at  a  time  —  fbsing 
the  proponent  and  responsive  parts  of  each  verse  together,  and  shearing  the 
Psalter  of  half  its  force  and  beauty. 

"  We  wanted  to  print  the  Ordinal  — the  part,  so  called,  which  contains  the 
Ordination  Services  —  with  its  appropriate  title  and  preface,  on  different 
pages.  And  we  should  have  put  the  aXXIX  Articles  where  they  belong* 
and  where  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  places  them,  at  the  ^ 
of  the  Ordinal,  and  not  at  its  beginning.  The  different  parts  of  the  Ordinal  are 
now  printed  with  not  even  a  reference  to  chronology,  t.  «.,  in  the  order  of  their 
adoption.  And  why  liturgical  order  (which  should  evidently  be  the  rule  vx 
their  arrangement)  has  been  utterly  neglected  here,  is  to  me,  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  American  Church  history." 
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THE  NICENE  CREED. 


S     SET  FORTH  BY  UNDISPUTED  GEN- 
ERAL COUNXILd.       A.  D.   451.     ' 

We  believe  in  one  God,  Father  Al- 
i^tr,  Maker  of  Iieavcn  and  earth, 
d  of  aU  things  visible  and  invisible, 
in  one  Lord  Jivus  Clirist,  the  only 
zotten  Son  of  God,  Bejjotten  of  the 
ther   before  all  worlds;     Light  of 
X^i^t,  very  God  of  very  God  ;  Begot- 
'Cc^n,  not  made,  Being  of  one  substance 
'^B'i  th  the  Father ;  By  whom  all  things 
"^^re  made.  Who  lor  us  men,  and  for 
salvation,  came  down  from  heaven, 
d  was  incarnate  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
'j<f  the  Virgin  Mary,  And  was  made 
;   And  was  crucified  also  for  us 
der  Pontius  Pilate,  .4  m/ suffered  and 
buried.   And  the  third  day  rose 
aln  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  And 
Sk£><rended    into  Heaven  ;    And  sitteth 
OKA  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  ;  And 
sl&^l  come  again  with  glory  to  judge 
ci^uick  and  dead  ;  Whose  Kingdom  shall 
li^-^eno  end;  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
-inie  Lord,  and  the  Giver  of  life.  Who 
psTX-eedcth  from  the  Father,  Who  with 
Father  and  Son  together  is  worshipped 
aiTid  glorified,  Who  spake  by  the  Proph- 
et* ;  In  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apos- 
tolic Church ;    We    acknowledge  one 
fiaptism  for  remission  of  si  us,  we  look 
for  a  Resurrectitm  of  the  dead,  And 
life  of  the  world  to  come.    Amen. 


AS    SET    FORTH  BY  POPE  NICHOLAS  I- 
A.  D.   867. 

/  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
And  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible: 
And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  his 
Father  before  all  worlds ;  Ood  of  Gody 
Light  of  Light,  very  ( Jo<l  of  very  God, 
Begotten,  not  made.  Being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the  Father ;  By  whom  all 
things  were  made ;  Who,  lor  us  men, 
and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
from  neaven,  And  wiis  incarnate  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  was  made  man,  And  was  crucified 
also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate.  He 
suffered  and  was  buried ;  And  the 
tlurd  day  he  rose  again,  acconling  to 
the  Scriptures ;  And  ascended  into 
heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  And  he  shall  come 
again  with  glory  to  judge  hoth  the 
quick  and  the  dead ;  Whose  kingdom 
shall  have  no  end.  And  /  hdieve  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life ;  Who  i)nK'eedeth  fmm  the 
Father  ami  the  Son^  Who  with  the 
Father  and  thu  Son  together  is  wor- 
shipped and  glorified,  Who  spake  by 
the  Prophets.  Ami  I  btlu'v*!  one  [Holy] 
Catholic  and  Aj>ostulic  Church.  /  ac- 
knowledge one  Baptism  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins ;  A  ml  J  hxjk  for  the  Res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  And  the  Life  of 
the  world  to  come.     Amen. 


WHICH    18    THE    TRUE    CREED    OK    THE    CHURCH. 


.;t  ^ 


Cocscu-  OF  Ephksus  (Canon  VII.). 
July  22,  A.  D.  431. 

^"*^  things  having  been  read,  the 
™^y  Synod  has  determined  that  no 
P^'^n  shall  be  allowe<l  to  bring  for- 
^•fd,  or  to  write,  or  to  compose  any 


Council  of  CiiALrKDON  (D.  F.). 
A.  V.  451. 

The  Holy  and  (Ecnineniral  Synod  has 
decreed  that  it  shall  not  Ije  lawful  for 
any  one  to  bring  forwanl,  or  to  write 
or  compose,  or  devise,  or  to  teach  men 
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Other  creed  besides  that  which  was  set- 
tled by  the  holy  Fathers  who  were  as- 
sembled in  the  city  of  Nicsea,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  those  who  shall  dare 
to  compose  any  other  Creed,  if  they 
are  Bishops  or  Clergymen,  they  shall 
he  deposed  from  their  office ;  but  if  they 
are  of  the  laity,  they  shall  be  anathe- 
matized. 


any  other  Creed.  But  those  who  dare 
to  compose  any  other  creed,  if  thej 
are  Bishops,  or  of  the  Clergy  the^  M 
he  deposed  ;  but  if  they  are  lajmen, 
they  shall  be  anathematized. 

'  Then  all  the  most  religions  Bidiopi 
lifled  up  their  voice,  and  said, 

"  THIS    18    THE    FAITH    OF   THB 
FATHERS." 


^  Thus  did  the  Oriental  Church  accuse  the  Occidental  for  adding  FHwfiu 
to  the  Creed,  contrary  to  a  general  Council,  which  had  prohibited  all  additions, 
and  that  without  the  least  pretense  of  the  authority  of  another  Council;  and 
80  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and  the  '  Greek  Church  began  and  was  con- 
tinued, never  to  he  ended  until  those  words  Filioquk  are  taken  out  of  the  Creed," 
—  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  Vlllth  Article  of  the  Creed. 

^      MEMORIAL. 
To  th«  Rt.  B«T.  the  Houm  of  Bishops,  and  the  Ber.  Um  Hooae  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depatiei. 

Fathers  and  Brethren  :  —  Whereas,  The  Vlllth  Article  of  Religion 
doth  declare  as  follows :  **  The  Nicene  Creed  ought  thoroughly  to  be  receiTcd 
and  believed  ; "  and,  Wlierea^,  it  b  desirable  that  an  English  version  of  the 
same,  authentic,  and  without  anything  deficient  or  apocryphal,  should  be  set 
forth  for  the  further  information  of  the  Faithful ; 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  pray  the  General  Convention  of  the  Pwt- 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a  Commiaaon 
selected  for  the  purpose,  or  otherwbe,  to  prepare  and  make  record  of  such  a 
version  of  the  said  Nicene  Creed. 

JOHN  ANKETELL, 

Actuary  for  the  Memorialists. 
EUvANA,  N.  Y.,  WhiUuniide,  1868. 


SUxMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

SIR  ROBERT  PHILLIMORE'S  JUDGMENT. 

The  Dean  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  in  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mackonochie, 
and  Flamank  vs.  Simpson,  pronounced  against  the  Ritualists  in  regard  to 
Elevation,  the  mixture  of  water  with  the  wine,  and  the  use  of  incense.  He 
decided  that  the  question  of  excessive  kneeling  should  be  referred  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Ordinary,  while  that  relating  to  lights  was  in  favor  of  the  Defend- 
ant. Mr.  Mackonochie  submitted,  but  the  Promoter  subsequently  appealed, 
thus  referring  the  matter  for  final  adjudication  to  the  Queen's  Privy  Council 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore's  opinion  breathes  a  most  noble 
and  Catholic  spirit     He  says :  <-— 

'^  The  basis  of  the  religious  establishment  in  this  realm  was,  I  am  satisfied, 
intended  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law  to  be  broad  and  not  narrow.    With- 
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m  Hi  walk  there  i>  room,  if  tliej  wouKl  cease  from  li titration,  for  both  parties ; 
for  that  which  is  represented  by  the  promoter  and  for  that  which  is  n^prescnted 
bjT  the  defendant ;  W  those  whose  devotion  is  so  supported  by  simple  tkith  and 
.  farent  piety  that  they  denye  no  aid  from  external  ceremony  or  ornament,  and 
who  think  that  these  things  degrade  and  obscure  religion  ;  and  for  xhote  who 
think  with  Burke  that  Religion  *  should  be  performed,  as  all  public  solemn  acts 
are  performed,  in  buildings,  in  music,  in  decorations,  in  speech,  in  the  dignity 
of  persons  according  to  the  customs  of  mankind  taught  by  their  nature  —  that 
is,  with  modest  splendor  and  unassuming  state,  with  mild  majesty\ind  sober 
pomp;'  who  sympathize  with  Milton  the  Poet  rather  than  with  Milton  the 
Puritan,  and  who  say  that  these  accessories  of  religious  rites  — 

"       •        .        .        *  Dissolve  tliem  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  Heaven  before  their  eyes.' 

"  St  Chrysostom  and  St  Augustine  represented  diflerent  schools  of  religious 
thought ;  the  primitive  Church  held  them  both.  Bishop  Taylor  and  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  differed  as  to  ceremonial  observances,  but  they  prayed  for  the 
good  estate  of  the  same  Catholic  Church  ;  they  hchl  the  same  faith  *  in  the 
anit?  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life ;  *  and  the 
English  Church  contained  them  both. 

**  There  is  surely  room  for  both  the  promoter  and  the  defendant  in  this  Church 
of  England,  and  I  should  indeed  regret  if,  with  any  justice,  it  could  be  said 
^  this  judgment  had  the  slightest  tendency  either  to  injure  the  Catholic 
finudations  upon  which  our  Church  rests,  or  to  abridge  the  liberty  which  the 
Uv  has  so  wisely  accorded  to  her  ministers  and  her  congregations." 

SECOND  REPORT  OF  THE  RITUAL  COMMISSION. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  conclusions  pro- 
ofed to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Royal   Commission   on  Ritual.     Two  of  the 
'^en  of  the  Report  appended  an  explanation,  and   two  gave   a  (qualified 
^'^nt,  while  four  members  refused  their  names.     We  can  only  give  the  mate- 
5^^1  points,  which  received  the  full  concurrence   of  nineteen   coinmissioners, 
^eluding  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

**  Since  we  made  our  first  Report  to  your  Majesty  in  relation  to  the  vest- 
^^■^nts  worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  at 
^^«  time  of  their  ministration,  we  have  proceeded  to  consider  the  other  parts 
the  subject  pointed  out  in  your  Majesty's  Commission  as  the  most  pressing. 
^  The  use  of  lighted  candles  in  celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  wlum  they 
not  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light,  and  the  use  of  incense  in  the 
^^^hlic  services  of  the  Church,  are  the  matters  connecte<l  with  this  ]>art  of  tlie 
^^Iject  to  which  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed. 

^  "We  have  taken  evidence,  and  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  infbnnation 
'^^'mihed  by  the  arguments  in  the  recent  suits  before  the  Court  of  Arf;hes  of 
^Uartin  17.  Mackonochie,'  and  *  Flamank  v.  Simpson,'  both  in  resfx^rt  of  lights 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  also  in  reHjiect  of  the  use 
incense  as  part  of  the  public  service  of  the  Church. 
The  use  of  lighted  can<lles  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  has 
introduced  into  certain  churches  within  the  last  twenty-five  yi^ara.  It  is 
that  there  liave  been  candlesticks,  with  candles,  on  the  I»ni's  table  fbiring 
^  ^  period  in  many  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  and  cliajx^ls,  and  also 
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in  the  chapels  of  some  colleges,  and  of  some  Ro3ral  and  Episcopal  residei 
but  the  instances  that  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  candles  have  1 
lighted  as  accessories  to  the  Holy  Communion  are  few  and  much  contested 

**  With  regard  to  parish  churches,  whatever  evidence  there  may  be  i 
candlesticks  with  candles  being  on  the  Lord's  table,  no  sufficient  evidence 
been  adduced  before  us  to  prove  that  at  any  time  during  the  last  three  cc 
ries  lighted  candles  have  been  used  in  any  of  these  churches  as  accessorie 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  until  within  about  the  last  twenty 
years. 

"  The  use  of  incense  in  the  public  services  of  the  Church  during  the  pre 
century  is  very  recent,  and  the  instances  of  its  introduction  very  rare ;  an< 
far  as  we  have  any  evidence  before  us,  it  is  at  variance  with  the  Chu: 
usage  for  300  years. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  conformity  with  the  principles  w 
guided  us  in  our  first  Report,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  rest 
in  the  public  services  of  the  Church  all  variations  from  established  usag 
respect  of  lighted  candles  and  of  incense." 

THE  SEE  OF  HEREFORD. 

The  See  of  Hereford,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bishop  Hampden, 
received  a  new  incumbent,  by  the  appointment  of  Her  Majesty,  in  the  pe 
of  Dr.  Atlay  of  Leeds,  a  Parish  Clergyman  who  has  moved  in  a  wide  sp 
of  usefulness.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  was  a  I 
University  scholar,  and  a  senior  optime,  and  of  the  first  class  in  the  clas 
tripos.  He  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1840,  and  of  M.A.  in  1843,  and  he 
ordained  a  deacon  in  1842  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  licensed  to  the  cu 
of  Worsop,  Notts ;  and  a  priest  in  the  following  year  at  an  ordination  by 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  was  vicar  of  Madingely  fit>m  1847  to  1852,  and 
been  a  fellow  and  college  tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  On 
promotion  of  Dr.  Hook  to  the  deanery  of  Chichester  in  1859  he  was  prese 
to  the  vicarage  of  Leeds,  the  patronage  of  the  living  being  in  the  hands  o 
trustees.  He  was  appointed  a  canon  of  Ripon  Cathedral  in  18G1,  and 
rural  dean  of  that  Diocese.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  author. 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  ABOLITION  BILL. 

A  deputation  of  heads  of  houses,  proctors,  fellows,  and  graduates  of  the 
versity  of  Cambridge,  waited  upon  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterl 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  memorial,  deprecating 
protesting  against  Mr.  Coleridge's  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  religious 
now  required  by  the  imiversities  —  a  measure  which  would  in  effect  allow 
sons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  £ngland,  and  even  those  wh 
not  profess  the  Christian  religion  at  all,  to  become  professors  or  teachers  ii 
University,  to  take  part  in  its  government  and  administration,  to  be  electc 
fellovrships,  professorships,  or  even  headships  of  colleges,  and  to  be  intr 
with  moral  control  and  education  of  students,  even  though  such  student! 
intended  for  Holy  Orders. 
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In  a  previous  Article  we  endeavored  to  show  that  the  foundation 

rfComtism  was  false.    Our  effort  was  to  disprove  that  Nature  ex- 

Woited  phenomena  but   in  sequence.     Positivism  itself,  when  it 

^^  of  Law,  must  assume  the  testimony  of  sense,  and  conscious- 

^.    It  does  more.     It  denies  its  own  fundamental  principle.     It 

PUKs  into  the  domain  of  Absolutism.     From  how  small  a  number 

rf  particular  facts,  for  instance,  does  it  assume  the  truth  of  gravi- 

Won,  and  apply  it  to  the  Universe  ?    It  observes  the  fall  of  a  few 

iDiterial  objects  with  the  eye,  and  studies  the  motions  of  a  com- 

pwatively  few  worlds  with  the  telescope,  and  then  embraces  every 

<toni  in  existence,  in  the  infinity  of  its  Law,  thus,  passing  at  a  bound 

leyond  the  circle  of  phenomena,  \n  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word, 

iccording  to  its  Greek  derivation,  and  falsifying  its  own  boasted 
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maxim  by  as  far  as  the  visible  is  exceeded  by  the  invisible.  As 
the  Sophistry  of  Hume  in  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  logi- 
cally applied,  would  undermine  all  our  knowledge  beyond  our  own 
individual  experience,  so,  the  error  of  Positivism  in  reference  to 
causation  in  Nature,  would  not  only  overthrow  the  whole  structure 
of  our  Modem  Science,  but  even  sweep  away  its  own  foundations. 

Remarking,  that  the  later  designation  of  the  New  Philosophy  as  a 
Universal  Religion,  challenges  battle  on  the  domain  of  Theology,  and 
having  established,  as  we  think,  the  doctrine  of  causation  as  a  basis 
of  the  argument  which  infers  a  Creator  from  His  Works,  we  now 
wish  to  show  that  every  analogy,  and  every  probability  is  against 
the  system  of  Comte,  viewed  as  a  Religion  for  Humanity.  We 
propose  to  prove  that  the  Atheism  of  Positivism  is  false  from  its 
inevitable  results  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  in  Nature  an  illustration  of  our  views. 
The   theory  which    places  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  our  systeia 
makes  absurd,  by  the  very  simplicity  of  its  tinithfulness,  the  cum- 
brous speculations  of  Ancient  Astronomy.    It  accounts  for  all  fects- 
It  harmonizes  all  apparent  contrarieties.     It  is  the  key  to  all  sul>— 
ordinate  phenomena.     From  age  to  age,  whatever  may  be  devel^ — 
oped  in  any  department  of  Science,  is  accordant  with  the  grea.**^ 
truth  that  the  planets,  with  their  satellites,  revolve  in  elliptica-^ 
orbits,  with  gravitating  forces  inversely  proportional  to  the  squar^^ 
of  their  distances,  about  the  prime  centre  of  light,  and  life.    Bia  ^ 
strike  out  the  sun  from  our  system  I     Instantly,  world  rusbin 
upon  world  in  the  darkness,  would  fill   the  Universe  with  co 
fusion. 

Now  survey  man  in  his  spiritual  relations  1     He  is  a  ration 
being  aspiring  to  Immortality,  and  first  in  the  visible  Creatioi 
Blot  from  his  soul  all  conception  of  God !    Let  him  believe  in  wil- 
chance,  or  mere  sequence,  or  unconscious  law,  as  a  substitute  fi 
the  Deity  !     Do  you  sink  his  nature  ?    Do  you  disturb  his  re 
tions  ?     Do  you  defeat  the  evident  ends  of  his  existence  ?    YomSi 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  infer,  that,  if  the  Being  of  a  Supre^^^ 
Creator  is  necessary  to  the  development,  and  happiness  of  the  soaA 
the  system  which  would  obliterate  Him  from  Nature,  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  the  true  Religion  of  Humanity. 

But,  in  expanding  this  argument,  before  I  proceed  to  exhibit 
more  particularly  the  falsity  of  Positivism  from  its  results,  let  me 
first  remark,  it  cannot  be  urged  by  the  disciples  of  M.  Comte 
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Philosophy  IS  not  necessarily  Atheism.  True,  he  neither 
ns  nor  denies  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  He  sim- 
Miys  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject.  He  sees  only  phenom- 
in  sequence,  and  does  not  look  beyond.  But  in  admitting  no 
ation,  he  of  course  concedes  no  First  Cause.  Besides,  an  abso- 
,  and  inevitable  ignorance  of  God,  so  far  as  its  effects  are  trace- 
npon  the  mind,  and  the  life,  is  the  same  as  a  denial  of  his 
tence.  For  the  purposes  of  this  argument  Positivism  is 
liaism,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  all  the  force  of  those  proofs 
lonstrating  a  Divinity. 

Vith  these  remarks  let  us  proceed  to  test  the  system  of  M. 
nte  by  its  effects  upon  M.  Comte  himself.  We  will  suppose 
t  the  Parisian  Philosopher,  as  a  type  of  humanity,  has  passed 
3ugh  the  various  phases  of  development  he  describes.  He  be- 
5  with  Fetishism.  We  behold  him  prostrate  before  the  sun,  a 
iintain,  a  gorilla,  or  an  elephant.  He  adores  all  the  material 
Jcts  of  the  Universe  which  promote  his  comfort,  awaken  his 
"s,  or  excite  his  hopes.  His  soul  is  darkened,  sensualized,  and 
ered  by  the  physical.  Now,  however,  in  the  progressive  but 
tnal  tendencies  of  his  nature,  he  emerges  into  Polytheism.  He 
pies  Earth  and  Heaven  with  personal  Deities.  He  may  bow  in 
ship  to  an  Egyptian,  or  a  Babylonish  image  in  gigantic  marble. 
may  adore  the  monstrous  creations  of  Oriental  Asia.  He  may 
el  in  the  Agora  amid  the  beautiful  forms  of  Grecian  genius,  or 
he  Roman  capitol  before  the  majesty  of  Jupiter.  But,  finally, 
t  higher  stage  is  attained.  The  divinities  which  flew  over  the 
th,  and  flashed  over  the  Heavens,  have  vanished,  and  our  Phi- 
pher  substitutes  in  their  place  certain  cold,  passionless,  invisible 
ties,  not  springing  from  the  Imagination,  but  the  Reason, 
ch  are  the  metaphysical  virtues  supposed  to  control  and  per- 
late  Nature.  At  last,  however,  M.  Comte  attains  in  his  neces- 
r  development  the  monotheistic  period.  He  believes  in  a  single 
i.  He  stands  in  the  rank  with  Moses,  with  Paul,  with  Bacon, 
h  Newton,  with  Washington,  and  multitudes  of  other  moral 
i  intellectual  heroes  who  have  left  on  mankind  the  noblest  im- 
M.  He  perceives  pervading  the  mighty  mechanism  of  the  Uni- 
86  from  centre  to  circumference — through  atoms,  and  fibres, 
[  organs  —  through  forms,  and  changes,  and  revolutions  — 
>ngh  plants,  and  mountains,  and  worlds  —  from  the  insect 
est  in  the  visible  scale  to  man  appearing  highest —  One  Perfect 
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JtfiW— the  fountain  of  all  being  —  the  centre  to  creation  of  beaatj 
and  of  glory  —  existing  from  Eternity  to  Eternity,  and  guiding  all 
things  forever  with  an  undeviating  Wisdom,  Holiness,  and  Love, 
while  the  Intelligences  formed  and  sustained  by  His  power,  united 
in  fraternal  fellowship,  execute  His  will,  celebrate  His  praise,  and 
bow  before  His  Throne,  and  with  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,  connect  the  ordinations  of  this  unerring,  this  immaculate, 
this  pervading  Spirit,  as  their  Sovereign  Creator.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  such  a  condition  of  belief  was  suited  to  all  the  wants  and 
demands  of  the  human  mind.  Here  M.  Comte  must,  however, 
part  company  with  those  illustrious  men  who  have  dwarfed  their 
faculties  by  lingering  in  such  a  superstition.  These  monothektic 
giants  are  but  comparative  infants.  The  French  Philosopher,  led 
by  the  hand  of  Science,  reaches  the  last,  and  highest  attainable  de- 
velopment. He  is  a  Positivist.  He  knows  no  God.  He  believes 
no  Immortality.  He  acknowledges  nothing  but  Phenomena  in 
the  Univei'se.  He  sees  only  Nature  in  sequence.  Now,  having 
blotted  from  his  soul  all  faith  in  his  God,  and  his  Immortality,  is 
the  condition  attained  such  as  to  give  plausibility  to  his  System? 
Or  we  may  carry  our  supposition  even  farther  than  the  wildest 
Imagination  can  conceive  possible.  We  will  fancy  that  the  proph- 
ecies of  M.  Comte  are  fulfilled ;  that  he  has  persuaded  mankind  to 
Positivism,  and  that  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  New  Philosophy  and 
the  capital  of  the  entire  world.  All  former  nationalities  are  ab- 
sorbed. All  former  schemes  are  annihilated.  All  former  religions 
are  abolished.  The  nations  of  the  earth,  divided  into  small  com- 
munities, having  Paris  as  their  metropolis,  are  ruled  by  Three 
Bankers,  and  Three  Philosophers,  while  Faith  in  the  Deity,  and 
the  Hereafter  have  given  place  to  one  universal  doubt.  And  this, 
remember,  is  the  millenium  of  the  race  promised  by  the  new  Re- 
ligion for  Humanity.  We  have  a  right  to  pause  and  inquire  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  society  of  this  its  final  and  most  attractive 
development. 

First,  we  may  passingly  suggest,  that  no  possible  system  could 
be  less  likely  to  thus  prove  universal  than  that  of  M.  Comte.  A 
few  Philosophers  might  be  interested  in  the  assertion  that  we  know 
nothing  of  Nature  but  phenomena.  But  preach  the  System  to  man- 
kind !  How  little  can  the  toiling,  undisciplined,  unreflecting  mil- 
lions sympathize  with  such  an  abstraction.  It  appeals  neither  to 
their  hopes,  or  their  fears.     It  stirs  no  passion.     It  awakens  no 
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aifiection.     It  stimulates  no  energy.     It  gives  no  place  to  the 
aesthetic.     There  is  no  heart  in  such  a  speculation.    The  appeal  is 
mply  to  hard,  dry,  cultivated  intellect.     M.  Comte's  Philosophy 
ay  be  discussed  by  a  few  French  savans  ;  but  to  style  it  a  Reli- 
on  of  Humanity,  and  suppose  that  it  will  dethrone  the  Religion 
Nature,  or  overthrow  the  Religion  of  the  Bible,  which  address 
^bemselves  to  every  part  of  man*s  being,  is  a  greater  demand  upon 
credulity  than   to  believe  those  glowing  prophecies  of  the  Scrip- 
,  depicting  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and  images  of  Poetry, 
e  universal  triumph  of  the  Messiah. 
But  we  object  further  to  Positivism,  leading  to  the  practical 
denial  of  a  God,  that,  instead  of  elevating,  it  must  inevitably  de- 
^raie  humanity.      Devotion   exalts  the   true    worshiper  in    the 
t^emple  of  Creation.     Brought  into  contact  with  the  Infinite,  there 
is  imparted  to  his  being  a  stimulus  at  once  the  most  healthful,  and 
uitense.     Tou  have  presented  to  him  all  that  satisfies  his  nature. 
"STou  elevate  him  to  what  certainly  seems  the  loftiest  dignity  of  the 
ti^est  manhood.     You  lift  him  into  what  appears  the  normal  con- 
dition of  his  faculties.     Now  blot  God  from  his  soul  I     As  the 
^XKiage  fades,  the   nature   sinks.     Contraction   distorts,  benumbs, 
I^^ralyzes  the  noblest  powers,  and  aspirations  of  the  man.     He  ex- 
I>erience8  the  darkness  of  midnight,  the  coldness  of  winter,  and  the 
desolation  of  exile.     Nay  I  hurried  forward  by  an  unsatisfied  and 
sistless  impulse  to  worship,  you  find  him,  perhaps,  prostrate  be- 
the  Universe,  enthroning  a  lifeless  law  for  a  living  Lawgiver ; 
STibstituting  the  Creation  for  the  Creator ;  adoring  the  temple  in- 
^t«ad  of  its  Deity.    It  is  thus,  in  this  age  of  Science,  we  have  seen 
^lie  polished  Philosopher  rush  from  the  extreme  of  Skepticism  to 
^ie  extravagance   of  Pantheism,  making  a  portion  of  his   God 
ttisect,  and  mountain,  serpent,  and  sun  —  all  that  disgusts  on  eartli 
^s  well  as  all  that  brightens  in  the  Heavens.     Thus,  Positivism  it- 
self, as  we  shall  see  in  the  example  of  its  illustrious  author,  has 
traversed  its  circle  back  to  idolatry,  and,  instead  of  being  elevated 
^y  its  study  of  phenomena,  and  their  sequences,  has  been  virtually 
debased  into  paganism.     This  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
^^e  learned   German,  the   cultured  Frenchman,  and    the  stupid 
Hottentot  kneeling  suppliants  at  a  common  altar. 

But  by  a  strange,  and  necessary,  yet  apparently,  contradictory 
tendency,  Positivism,  —  this  misnamed  Religion  of  Humanity,  — 
''^11  inflcUe  as  well  as  debase.     It  leads  to  vanity.     He  who  views 
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God  in  His  works,  is  at  once  humiliated,  and  elevated.  When 
his  form  assumes  its  lowest  posture  in  adoration,  his  spirit  reaches 
its  sublimest  altitude.  On  the  contrary,  the  Atheism  of  Positiv- 
ism, while  despoiling  human  dignity,  excites  human  pride.  Its 
votaiy  traces  progression  from  the  unorganized  atom  through  su^ 
cessive  gradations  of  being,  until  he  reaches  man.  Analogy  might 
carry  him  through  superior,  although  invisible  orders  of  existence, 
upward,  even  to  an  original,  and  perfect  cause.  But  he  will  per- 
ceive only  phenomena.  He  recognizes  only  sequences.  He  be- 
lieves only  what  his  senses  testify.  Perceiving  no  higher  he  sup- 
poses himself  highest.  Thus  this  Philosopher,  whose  harvest  may 
be  blasted  by  a  frost,  or  a  worm  —  who  may  be  whirled  like  a  play- 
thing in  the  circles  of  the  tempest  —  who  may  be  scathed  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  or  killed  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  —  who  may  be 
lifted  contemptously  by  the  billows  to  the  clouds,  and  then  dashed 
down  to  be  drowned  in  the  abysses  of  the  ocean  —  who  groans 
with  a  toothache,  swells  with  a  dropsy,  bums  with  a  fever, 
chatters  with  a  cold,  or  wastes  with  a  consumption  —  who  shall  be 
converted  into  dust,  or  consumed  by  the  worm  —  this  Positivist, 
displacing  Jehovah  from  the  Universe,  makes,  himself  the  first 
being  in  Nature,  and  consequently  the  object  of  his  own  adoration. 
Thus  M.  Comte,  instead  of  God,  presents  humanity  for  our  Wor- 
ship. To  the  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  he  adds  the  pride  of  the 
Atheist. 

What  is  far  worse,  the  propagation  of  Positivism  would  be  the 
demoralization  of  humanity.  Even  the  State  absolutely  requires 
a  recognized  supreme  authority.  Where  this  is  obliterated  confii- 
sion  and  dismay  succeed..  Yet,  however  essential,  it  is  confessedly 
imperfect.  Acknowledged  criminals  escape  through  the  cunning 
which  evades,  the  wealth  which  corrupts,  or  the  power  which 
overawes  Justice.  Besides,  the  State  only  prosecutes  the  external 
act.  Multitudes  of  sins  are  beyond  its  scope,  never  coming  to  the 
surface,  existing  only  in  intention,  unseen  by  mortal  vision,  yet 
full  of  all  the  malignity  of  open  transgression  —  secretly  blasting 
the  entire  moral  being,  and  corrupting  society  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Let  the  Propagandists  of  Positivism  abolish  responsibility 
to  a  personal  God  !  Let  them  obscure  from  public  gaze  the  Eye 
which  scrutinizes  each  thought,  each  feeling,  each  motive,  darting 
its  flames  through  the  labyrinths  of  the  Spirit  I  Let  them  per- 
suade the  world  that  the  Omnipotence  is  paralyzed,  which  can  drag 
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in  darkness  every  concealed  culprit,  and  place  him  in  the  blaze 
F"  a  General  Judgment !  With  their  bland  discourses,  and  assum-  • 
m^  phrases,  and  charitable  pretences,  let  them  blot  God  from  the  , 
-«iman  apprehension !  They  remove  the  central  principle  of  moral 
^mvitation.  They  annihilate  Law.  They  destroy  accountability. 
ZTiey  extinguish  conscience.  They  give  reign  at  last  to  caprice, 
ppetite,  passion.  They  demoralize  the  race.  They  loose  a 
r-orld  from  its  anchorage,  and  deluge  it  with  fatal  floods. 

Finally,  Positivism  —  in  name  Philosophy,  in  fact  Atheism,  — 
CB  mild,  so  insidious,  so  humane  —  borrowing  for  its  disguise  the 
»^!autiful  charities  of  the  Gospel  —  attempting  an  Evangelism  of 
» cience,  and  promising  a  Millenium  of  Truth,  —  Positivism  —  could 
I  become  the  Religion  of  Humanity —  would  tend  to  an  inevitable 
^scklessness  of  life,  to  desolation,  to  despair.  That  system  which 
.^thrones  God  rejects  Immortality.  It  wearies  with  the  confu- 
i«ns  and  sufferings  of  earth.  It  seeks  the  extinguishment  of 
^c^nscience.  It  not  only  would  avoid  the  eye  of  a  Judge, 
^mit  fly  from  the  pangs  of  its  own  being,  and  thus  lives  hover- 
ng  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  over  ready  to  cut  the  worthless 
iord  binding  to  this  wretched  earth.  We  cannot  separate  M. 
I^mte's  System  from  its  religious  aspects,  and  consider  it  only  as 
t-  Philosophy.  Such  a  view  in  many  Christian  discourses  is  amaz- 
*ig.  Besides,  it  is  now  openly  styled  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 
^0 !  the  Positivist  must  be  considered,  not  only  as  divesting  him- 
self of  all  that  dignity  which  results  from  faith  in  a  Sovereign 
Creator,  but  as  despoiling  himself  of  that  anticipation,  ennobling 
tie  humblest  Christian,  who,  gazing  through  the  gates  of  the  grave, 
^^es  in  the  fiiture  an  Immortal  Life.  The  path  of  the  Comtist 
^nds  amid  tears,  and  struggles  to  terminate  not  in  a  Heaven  but 
^x  a  grave  ;  not  amid  angels,  but  amid  worms ;  not  in  a  radiant 
l^liss,  but  a  loathsome  corruption.  He  must  be  remembered  as 
^^ucing  himself  to  the  rank  of  the  insect  which  will  devour  his 
Cesh,  and  the  beasts  which  will  graze  around  his  tomb,  when,  in  the 
^ame  grave,  he  buries  Faith  in  God,  and  Immortality.  It  is  not  to 
V)e wondered  if  he  slightly  regards  his  life.  Nor  will  the  difficulty 
terminate  with  himself.     A  universal  recklessness  would  mark  the 

ign  of  Positivism.  How  for  our  caprice,  or  our  comfort  we  de- 
stroy the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  !  In  the  higher,  what  millions 
*rf  remorseless  sacrifices  daily  for  human  sustenance  !  Why  is 
«Dch  wholesale  slaughter  perpetrated  without  hesitation,  and  with- 
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ont  regret  ?  The  fatal  blow  is  unhesitatingly  given,  because  death 
extinguishes  existence.  Where  there  is  no  Hereafter,  capable  of 
pain,  and  liable  to  accountability,  h'fe  is  comparatively  valueless. 
It  is  only  when  the  human  being  stands  before  you  in  the  Divine 
Image,  freighted  with  everlasting  destinies,  and  impressed  with  the 
commanding  majesty  of  an  acknowledged  Immortality ;  it  is  only 
when  you  feel  that  the  act  of  a  moment  may  decide  the  character 
of  an  Eternity ;  it  is  only  when  you  believe  yourself  beneath  an 
Omniscient  Eye,  and  exposed  to  an  Omniscient  Arm,  that  jon  ^fuc 
fear  to  pierce  those  purple  currents,  whose  ebbing  drops  and  awfal 
stains  remind  of  an  endless  Future.  We  charge  that  Positivism  1-& 
cannot  be  the  Religion  of  Humanity  because  its  inevitable  Athe-  Y'^ 
ism  destroys  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  Humanity.  How-  "^^ 
ever  mild,  and  cultured  the  phrase  and  bearing  of  a  few  polished 
Parisian  Philosophers  who  discuss  its  claims  in  the  drawing-room  i 
or  the  Academy,  let  it  prevail  among  the  careless,  reckless,  pas- 
sionate millions  of  our  world,  and  its  results  through  society  wool^ 
soon  be  visible,  in  deeds  of  violence,  and  blood.  The  effect  upon 
France  now  would  be  the  same,  as  when,  under  other  names,  ai*^ 
pretexts,  she  voted  Immortality  from  man,  and  existence  firoi^a 
God.  Sadness,  desolation,  and  despair  are  the  heritage  of  Positi^' 
ism  to  the  individual  and  to  society.  More  pitiable  than  even  tVi® 
dying  desperation  of  Voltaire,  the  last  buffoonries  of  Hume,  or  tb^ 
living  agonies  of  Byron,  is  the  career  of  the  mild  and  virtuo*^^ 
Comte,  when,  made  fully  the  victim  of  his  own  Philosophy,  1^® 
had  obliterated  from  his  soul  all  faith  in  a  Hereafter,  and  all  sen 
of  a  Deity.  This  remark  now  leads  me  to  consider  his  life,  as 
illustration  of  his  System.  Let  us  test  this  new  Religion 
Humanity,  by  its  effects  on  its  own  author.  It  is  dif&cult  to 
whether  laughter  or  tears  should  predominate  in  the  recital. 

M.  Comte  in  childhood  gave  evidence  of  remarkable  intell^^* 
tual  power.     He  was  slight  in  frame,  delicate  in  organization,  a*^" 
sober  in  his  disposition.     He  early  displayed  a  singular  combir*^' 
tion  of  veneration  and  insubordination.     He  seems  to  have  b^^^ 
absolutely  destitute  of  all  sense  of  the  ludicrous.     Youth,  and  9-^^ 
were  to  him  simply  intense  and  solemn  earnestness,  unrelieved 
smiles  or  laughter.     When  sixteen  he  issued  a   document,  p 
nouncing  a  master  unworthy  of  his  office,  and  in  consequence 
school  was  disbanded.     His  long  intimacy  with  Saint  Simon 
minated   in  a  quarrel,  and  the   most  virulent  hostility. 
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g  the  System  of  Positivism,  and  surronnding  himself  by 
ad  brilliant  audience,  including  Humboldt,  Poinsett,  and 
ille,  excessive  study  and  excitement  dethroned  Reason, 
•nght  to  extinguish  his  sufferings  in  the  Seine,  having 
^  endeavored  to  drag  his  wife  with  him  into  the  Lake 
in.  His  frenzied  extravagances  were  at  once  ludicrous 
tful,  and  it  is  not  certain,  that  after  emerging  from  the 
Lsylum,  his  brain  ever  wholly  recovered  from  the  terrible 
ch  shattered  all  his  faculties.  His  quarrels  with  his  wife 
stant  and  painful,  clouding  his  entire  married  life,  and 
a  separation  which  must  have  been  a  mutual  relief. 
\i.  Comte  also  in  perpetual  trouble  in  the  Ecole  Poly- 
,  until,  finally,  his  relations  became  so  embarrassed,  and 
)le,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  the  subordinate  position 
had  held  for  many  years.  After  his  connection  with  this 
,  he  was  supported  for  a  period  by  the  generosity  of 
ut  unwisely  and  indelicately  claiming  that  as  a  right, 
$  really  a  charity,  he  estranged  those  who  were  his  most 
md  enthusiastic  disciples.  At  the  close  of  his  career, 
sitivism  had  developed  itself  into  a  Universal  Religion, 
ere  his  speculations,  so  insufferable  his  vanity,  so  arro- 
retensions,  that  he  ostracized  all  who  did  not  accept  his 
em,  and  offended,  or  disgusted  men  who  really  admired 
,  and  were  willing,  in  many  departments  of  knowledge, 
is  feet  with  the  docility  of  children.  In  the  language  of 
"  His  self-confidence  became  colossal.  Except  here,  and 
in  entirely  self-taught  thinker,  who  has  no  high  standard 
zh.  to  compare  himself,  we  have  met  with  nothing  ap- 
it.  As  his  thoughts  grew  more  extravagant,  his  self- 
!  grew  more  outrageous.  The  height  it.  ultimately  at- 
st  be  seen  in  his  writings  to  be  believed."  This  same 
nost  devoted  disciple  of  Positivism,  speaking  again  of  his 
rrors,  remarks  that  their  explanation  is  to  be  found,  "  in 
I  mental  twist,  very  common  to  French  thinkers,  and  by 
Comte  was  distinguished  above  them  all.  He  could  not 
rith  what  he  called,  Unity."  Mr.  Mill  seems  finally  to 
ate  of  mingled  despair  and  disgust  in  view  of  the  eter- 
natizing  of  this  great  discoverer  of  the  Religion  for 
.  We  mention  these  facts  because  we  believe  that  in- 
anity, and  an  almost  frenzied  desire  for  unity,  appearing 
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in  the  youth  of  M.  Conite,  were  simply  developments  of  his  nato* 
ral  character,  intensified  by  advancing  age,  until  they  colored  and 
moulded  his  entire  system  of  Philosophy. 

But  to  what  an  extent  this  originator  of  a  Universal  Religion 
sought  to  impose  his  opinions,  and  even  sentiments  upon  mankind 
would  be  incredible,  if  the  facts  had  not  been  recorded  bv  his  own 
friends.  It  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Mill  that  the  worship  of  M.  Comte 
is  without  a  God,  and  thus  far  the  master  is  most  cordially  ap- 
proved by  the  disciple.  To  ascertain  how  the  novel  conception  of 
a  Religion,  destitute  of  a  Deity,  originated,  becomes  a  most  inter- 
esting inquiry.  We  have  seen  that  the  relations  of  M.  Comte 
with  his  wife  were  not  the  most  agreeable.  Two  years  after  his 
separation  he  met  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  whose  husband  had 
been  condemned  for  life  to  the  galleys.  Instantly  the  French 
Philosoplier  is  in  a  flame.  The  fires  of  love  have  never  before  so 
burned  in  the  veins  of  even  youth.  M.  Conite  is  transported  into 
an  Elysium.  Suddenly  his  ecstasies  are  terminated  by  the  deatL 
of  the  woman  he  adored.  This  year  of  Platonic  affection  revolu- 
tionizes his  Philosophy  into  a  Religion  which  is  to  regenerate  th 
world.  Our  Positivist  becomes  a  worshiper.  Woman,  in  h 
relations  as  mother,  wife,  daughter,  representing  the  Past,  Pres 


ent,  and  Future,  is  to  be  the  object  of  universal  adoration.  Nay 
soon  the  great  Positivist,  growing  more  expansive  in  his  view 
would  have  us  prostrate  before  mankind  instead  of  Jehovah.  H— 
proposes,  that,  while  private  adoration  shall  in  all  cases  be  addressee 
to  woman,  yet,  that  in  public  celebrations  our  worship  shall 
directed  to  collective  Humanity.  Yea  I  further,  he  subsequently 
included  in  his  conceptions  even  those  brutes  who  are  serviceab 
to  the  race.  Returning  to  Fetishism,  he  attributed  to  the  earth 
species  of  life,  and  made  space  itself  a  Deity.  Nor  does  he  rest  i 
mere  abstract  theory,  or  confine  his  opinions  to  himself.  He  see! 
to  reduce  his  views  to  practice,  and  impose  them  on  the  worl 
Two  hours  of  every  day  must  be  devoted  to  the  memory  of  t 
departed.  The  first,  and  longest  period  of  worship  is  to  be  in 
kneeling  attitude,  while  the  last  is  to  soothe  us  into  sleep,  and 
cipline  our  dreams.  The  Public  Cultus  consists  of  eighty-foi 
annual  festivals  for  the  glory  of  Humanity.  The  new  Religi 
has  also  nine  Sacraments.  To  make  it  universal,  M.  Comte  p 
posed  to  dissolve  all  present  nationalities,  and  establish  over  t 
entire  world  small  Republics.     From  Paris  as  a  metropolis  th 
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bankers  were  to  rule  the  earth,  while  a  Grand  Pontiff'  of  Philoso- 
hy,  by  the  power  of  opinion,  was  to  give  Positivism  as  a  Law  to 
Eankind.  M.  Comte  predicted  that  in  a  brief  period  of  years  his 
astern  would  rule  the  world,  in  the  last  cycle  of  its  development 
ecoming  allied  to  Fetishism.  Thus,  the  Universal  Religion  hav- 
ig  found,  in  a  Platonic  affection,  for  a  separated  wife,  its  first  con- 
sption  of  worship,  substitutes,  instead  of  God,  first,  Woman,  and 
len  Humanity,  for  the  adoration  of  our  race.  What  a  proof  of 
le  deathless  longing  of  the  soul,  and  the  necessary  being  of  the 
)eity,  is  presented,  as  we  behold  this  French  Atheist,  kneeling  in 
?ars  beside  the  grave  of  Clotilde  de  Vaux,  or  prostrating  himself 
efore  the  shadowy  memories  of  departed  mortals  I 

Yes  !  we  are  to  have  a  millenium  of  Fetishism.  The  supersti- 
lon  of  Africa  is  to  be  the  glory  of  mankind  !  Is  this  doubted  as 
he  assertion  of  an  enemy  ?  Hear  the  words  of  a  Comtean  oracle 
iterpreting  the  mind  of  its  deity.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  of 
be  later  productions  of  his  master  :  "  He  gives  much  greater  de- 
elopment  than  before  to  the  Fetishistic,  and  to  what  he  terms  the 
theocratic  periods.     To  the  Fetishistic  view  of  nature  he  evinces 

partiality  which  appears  strange  in  a  Positive  Philosopher.  But 
be  reason  is  that  Fetish  worship  is  a  Religion  of  the  feelings,  and 
ot  of  the  intelligence.  He  regards  it  as  cultivating  universal  love, 
[e  looks  upon  Fetishism  as  much  more  akin  to  Positivism  than 
ly  of  the  forms  of  theology,  inasmuch  as  these  consider  matter  as 
lert,  and  moved  only  by  forces,  natural,  or  supernatural  to  itself, 
hile  Fetishism  resembles  Positivism  in  conceiving  matter  as  spon- 
Mneausly  active^  and  errs  only  by  not  distinguishing  activity  from 
Te."  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Edger  —  the  John  the  Baptist  of 
le  new  Religion  of  Humanity  in  this  wilderness  of  America  — 
lat,  instead  of  presenting  its  Philosophical  aspects,  he  deliver  a 
fW  discourses  on  its  Oultus.  Let  him  describe  his  master's  forms 
r  private  devotion.  Let  him  initiate  public  festivals  in  worship  to 
[nmanity.  Let  him  observe  the  Sacraments  of  the  Universal  Re- 
gion. This  nineteenth  century  shall  then  behold  in  our  Republic, 
lis  Positivist  Regenerator,  this  Public  Preacher  of  Scientific  Re- 
>rm,  this  Apostle  of  a  Continent,  kneeling  hi  Prayer,  not  to  the 
overeign  Creator,  eternal  in  Being,  and  infinite  in  Perfection ; 
at  to  the  personal  existences  of  the  heathen  worship ;  not,  perhaps, 
ifloenced  by  M.  Comte's  later  predilections  to  bow  before  tlie 
laterial,  but  at  least  palpable  objects  of  Fetishism ;  not  addressing 
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even  the  spirits  of  Earth's  departed  benefactors,  since  he  den 
their  existence  after  death  —  but  adoring  images  of  the  Past  p 
tared  on  his  memory,  or  directing  his  devotion  to  a  monstrous  £ 
ment  of  the  fancy  styled  the  "  Grand  Etrd  of  Humanity." 

Delicate,  and  hazardous  as  may  be  the  attempt,  it  is  almost  ii 
possible  to  avoid  a  contrast  between  the  originator  of  Positivis; 
and  the  author  of  that  Holy  Religion  whose  falsity  it  takes  i 
gi'anted.  How  superior  in  its  adaptation  is  His  System,  foundi 
not  on  a  scientific  abstraction,  but  on  principles  of  Morality!  H< 
practical  the  truths  He  inculcates  !  How  noble  the  worship  He  c 
joins  !  How  simple,  yet  how  impressive,  and  venerable  the  Saci 
ments  He  instituted,  representing  to  the  senses  the  great  doctrir 
of  Christianity,  and  touching  the  heart  by  memories  of  His  P< 
son !  How  grand  those  Evidences,  which,  in  Prophecy  are  link 
to  Omniscience,  and  in  miracle  to  Omnipotence  !  How  wise,  ai 
admirable  those  institutions  of  the  Gospel  which  have  not  on 
perpetuated  its  power,  but  spread  it  through  the  world  1  How 
appeals  to  our  hopes,  our  fears,  our  affections,  our  conscience,  o 
intellect,  at  once  connecting  itself  with  all  the  interests  of  tim 
and  all  our  expectations  in  Eternity  1  Certainly  in  its  adaptati 
to  Humanity,  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  is  infinitely  inferior 
the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Considering,  for  the  present,  o' 
Saviour  as  simply  a  man,  how  the  character  of  the  Great  Thei 
rises  when  compared  with  that  of  the  French  AthiestI  Wh 
wisdom  did  He  exhibit  I  What  dignity  !  What  majesty  !  He  a 
dressed  himself  not  alone  to  Savans,  but,  identified  with  evei 
want  and  woe  of  man,  became  a  Teacher  of  the  People.  How  H 
illustrations,  embodying  the  deepest  moral  truth,  touch  the  hea 
of  Humanity  I  How  His  parables,  move  and  instruct  all  age 
How  often  have  the  bloom,  and  scent  of  those  untoiling  lilies,  ob 
shining  the  glory  of  Solomon,  cheered  desponding  Poverty !  Ho 
has  that  wing  of  maternal  love,  sheltering  a  young  brood  fro 
fierce  talons  of  destruction,  proved  through  generations  an  ima| 
of  the  Divine  Mercy  1  How  different  the  mere  intellectualism  i 
the  French  Philosopher  from  the  influence  of  Jesus  over  the  ign 
rant,  and  depraved  masses !  See  how  His  immaculate  Majesty,  ii 
stead  of  chilling,  and  repressing,  draws  the  multitude  within  tl 
circle  of  its  mysterious  love.  If  Heaven  exhibits  Him  surrounds 
by  saints,  and  angels.  Earth  shows  Him  the  centre  of  a  pictur 
where  appears  the  lame,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  le; 
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t,  the  lunatic, —  publicans,  harlots,  criminals,  outcasts, —  men 
ibiting  every  deformity  of  soul,  and  body  —  creeping,  climbing, 
gering,  stumbling,  falling,  into  the  Presence  of  this  matchless 
ity  —  now  with  outstretched  hands,  and  clamorous  voices,  now 
I  eloquent  silence,  and  pleading  tears,  supplicating  the  healing 
ae,  and  then  runnings  leaping,  shouting  to  proclaim  its  power, 
ning  from  the  abstractions  of  Positivism,  and  the  undignified 
knesses  of  its  dreamy  and  isolated  author,  we  certainly  behold 
:he  career  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  much  more  that 
'es  the  impress  of  a  Religion  for  Humanity.  The  record  of  the 
ow's  son  starting  from  his  bier ;  of  the  ruler's  daughter  rising 
1  her  couch  ;  of  the  issue  of  blood  staunched  by  a  touch ;  of 
is  walking  to  the  assistance  of  his  frightened  followers  over  the 
night  billow  ;  of  Peter  lifted  from  the  abyss ;  of  the  Syrophoeni- 
I's  daughter  delivered  by  the  trembling  mother's  fiuth  ;  of  the 
ilytic  let  down  through  the  tiling ;  of  blind  Bartimeus  restored 
»ngh  his  loud  cries ;  of  Jerusalem  doomed,  but  lamented ;  of  the 
f  promised  Paradise  in  his  dying  moment ;  of  the  weeping 
her  remembered  in  the  agony  of  the  Cross ;  of  the  prayer  of 
iring  anguish  uttered  for  the  enemies  by  whom  it  was  inflicted ; 
lie  hands  of  the  ascending  Redeemer  stretched  in  blessing  over 
world  by  which  He  was  crucified,  will  most  probably  live  on 
canvas  of  art,  and  in  the  affectionate  memories  of  mankind, 
;n  the  dreams  of  Positivism  are  used  but  to  demonstrate  the 
sible  limits  of  human  folly. 

For  can  we  forbear,  in  conclusion,  glancing  at  an  argument, 
^sted  by  our  former  Article,  in  favor  of  those  Scriptures  which 
Comt«  contemptuously  regards  as  a  myth,  or  a  superstition, 
rorthy  of  serious  notice.  Do  we  obtain  from  our  own  con- 
usness  the  conception  of  causation,  and  then,  transferring  it  to 
Diverse  exhibiting  traces  of  wisdom  and  power,  rise  to  the  con- 
don  of  a  God  ?  Must  motion  proceed  from  mind,  and  not  from 
ter  ?  Are  the  forces  of  creation  but  the  volitions  of  the  Deity  ? 
eason  can  proceed  thus  far,  certain  other  consequences  are  in- 
able.  From  the  fact  that  being  in  the  present  proves  that 
•e  must  have  always  been  existence  in  the  past ;  from  the  vast- 
\  of  creation ;  from  the  impossibility  that  matter  should  conserve, 
govern  itself;  from  the  changelessness  of  all  known  laws;  from 
uniformity  of  plan  everywhere  visible  through  the  Universe  ; 
1  the  numberless  traces  of  design  we  constantly  remark  ;  from 
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the  mingled  evidences  of  wrath,  and  mercy  seen  in  the 
and  in  the  happiness  of  our  world  —  having  first  demons 
the  method  indicated  that  God  is  —  we  necessarily  infer 
nity,  His  Omnipotence,  His  Omniscience,  His  Unity,  His 
His  Justice,  His  Love.  With  all  the  advances  of  Science, 
the  facts  and  principles  of  Nature,  our  proofs  of  these 
multiply.  Perhaps,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  God, 
be  conceded  even  by  the  Positivist.  The  question  th 
do  the  representations  of  the  Scripture  accord  with  the 
tions  of  Reason  ?  In  the  deities  of  Babylon,  and  E< 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  India,  and  China,  we  find  no  s 
butes  as  accord  with  the  greatness  and  majesty  of  that  1 
ing  over  a  Universe  so  vast  in  extent,  so  intricate  in  its  m« 
so  uniform  in  its  laws,  so  wise  in  its  arrangements,  as  ours 
to  be,  by  the  discoveries  of  Science.  Yet  in  the  Bible  ar 
tions  in  every  way  worthy  of  His  character,  and  just  such 
be  suggested  by  modem  research.  How  does  this  happi 
wrote  before  Homer.  Moses  preceded  Hesiod.  David 
fore  the  age  of  Euripides.  Solomon  penned  his  Canticle 
fore  Virgil  penned  his  Eclogues.  The  sublimity  of  Isaia 
long  before  the  polish  of  Horace  pleased.  The  majesti 
tions  of  the  Scripture  began  in  the  morning  of  our  woi 
Art,  before  Science,  before  Philosophy.  Yet,  while  in  th< 
of  mankind,  the  debasing  superstitions  of  Fetishism,  anc 
rupting  idolatries  of  Polytheism,  have  passed  away  from 
gence  —  not  to  be  restored  even  by  the  later  sympath 
Comte,  and  the  final  developments  of  Positivism  —  ho 
occur  that  Science,  in  her  furthest  and  profoundest  rosea 
Nature,  finds  no  traces  of  an  attribute  undelineated  in  tl 
Nay,  should  she  carry  us  around  the  circles  of  the  Uni 
hibiting  all  that  is  minute,  and  all  that  is  vast,  she  not  o 
transcends  in  her  discoveries,  the  descriptions  of  the  sacre 
but  can  never  rise  to  their  elevation.  By  her  observation 
calculations  should  she  reveal  the  whole  plan  of  creation, 
catch  the  loftiest  inspirations  of  Poetry,  she  could  not  coi 
or  express,  much  less  exceed.  Eternity,  Immutability,  ( 
ence.  Omnipotence,  Omniscience  —  Purity  without  a  stai 
without  a  blemish.  Wisdom  without  an  error,  Love  yi 
limit — a  Perfection,  in  itself.  Absolute  and  Infinite.  Tl 
Nature  as  unfolded  in  the  Bible  is  beyond  both  the  n 
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human  capacity,  and  the  march  of  human  progress.     The  descrlp- 
tioos  of  Moses,  the  delineations  of  David,  the  sublimities  of  Isaiah, 
the  representations  of  Paul,  produced  in  a  mere  twilight  of  Science, 
not  only  may  express  the  derotional  feelings  of  a  Bacon,  a  Gali- 
leo, a  Newton,  a  Davy,  amid  the  brightest  blaze  of  modern  dis- 
covery, but  may  be  conceived  as  worthy  of  the  lips  and  harps  of 
Saints  and  Cherubim  before  the  Throne  of  Heaven,  during  the 
endless  progressions  of  the  great  Hereafter.     Yet  we  are  asked  to 
sabititnte  the  Philosophy  of  Positivism  for  the  System  of  the  Scrip- 
tare,  the  worship  of  Humanity  for  the  adoration  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  career  of  M.  Comte  for  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ. 


i 


Art.  II.— "^N  BAIITISMA;    OR  MERCY  TO  BABES. 

A  Plea  far  the  Christian  Baptism  of  Infants ;  addressed  to  those 
^ho  doubt  and  those  tvho  deny  the  validity  of  that  practice^ 
^pon  the  grounds  of  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism^  and  the  literal 
*me  of  Holy  Writ^  and  of  the  Domestic^  Social^  and  Iteligious 
Jfature  of  Man.  —  By  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology,  in  Nashotah  Theological  Seminary,  Wis- 
consin.    Philadelphia :  Richard  McCauIey,  1314  Chestnut  St. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  unfortunate  in  having  a  name  that 

^longed  to  others,  who,  in  their  day,  did  good  service  to  the 

/^ lurch  of  Christ,  and  whose  memory  still  lives.  Beside  many  bear- 

^gthat  surname,  there  was  one  William  Adams  of  Christ  Church 

y^-ollege,  Oxon,  and  subsequently  Rector  of   Staunton-upon-Wye 

^  Herefordshire,  whose  sermons  were  published  in  1716  by  the 

^^mous   Dr.  Sacheverel.      In    the  next   generation  another,  and 

^^ore  distinguished   William   Adams  was    Master  of   Pembroke 

^^oUege,  Oxon,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Landaff.     Besides 

^^veral  occasional  sermons  and  tractates,  he  published  a  volume 

^^tf  excellent  discourses,  some  of  which  were  reprinted  in  1795,  in  the 

^^mirable  collection  edited  by  Vicesimus  Knox.     About  fifty  years 

^Aer  his  decease,  Oxford  produced  another  William  Adams,  who 

>^ill  long  be  honored  for  *'  The   Shadow  of   the   Cross,"  "  The 

*&ig's  Messengers,"  and  other  graceful  allegories  in  which    he 

^Qght  Gospel  truths  to  young  and  old.     And  there  is  now  alive 
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another  possessor  of  the  same  name,  who,  though  not  of  cor 
Household  of  Faith,  is  well  known  to  the  American  PnUie  as  a 
preacher  and  writer.  Here  then  are  already  four  claimants  for 
whatever  of  honor  or  reward  belongs  to  William  Adams— four 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  other  so  called,  who  may  seek  to 
secure  attention  and  credit.  Any  such  person  must  fail  of  his 
purpose  and  dwell  in  obscurit}',  unless  he  is  able  to  outdo  the  best 
achievements  of  his  predecessors ;  or  at  the  least  to  show  that  he 
possesses  unusual  talent  and  a  true  individuality. 

Even  on  these  terms,  we  have  no  fears  for  this  fifth  bearer  of  the 
name.     If  the  book  before  us  were  his  only  ground  of  claim,  he 
might  safely  take  his  stand  on  it;  for  though  small  in  size,  it  is 
such  a  book  as  no  one  but  a  man  of  vigorous  and  original  mind 
could  produce.     The  author  is  not  a  stranger,  nor  a  novice,  nor 
one  of  the  "  mob  of  gentlemen,  who  write  with  ease.''     He  is 
not  a  retailer  of  common-places,  nor  a  seeker  after  popularity,  bat 
a  man  of  well-stored  and  active  mind,  a  natural  teacher,  who 
speaks  or  writes  that  he  may  instruct,  and  who  is  listened  to  with 
attention  and  respect  because  he  never  trifles  with  his  hetrera. 
Long  ago  he  won  for  himself  an  honorable  position  among  writers 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  by  a  series  of  essays,  which  he  collected 
and   issued  in  a  volume  bearing  the  mysterious  name  of  "  Fewel.'* 
That  book  proved  that  he  possessed  a  more  thorough  understand' 
ing  of  such  topics,  a  clearer  perception  of  the  great  principles  in- 
volved in  them,  as  well  as  of  the  means  by  which  evils  could  be 
remedied  and  success  attained,  than  was  at  all  common  among 
even  the  best  contributors  to  Church  journals  of  that  day — or  this- 
Since  then   he  has  frequently  written  for  this  Review,  and  fo^ 
other  periodicals  having  the  same  general  purpose.     At  times  he 
has  ap|x»ared  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  "  setter  forth  of  strange  ' 
notions  :  but  the  more  his  lesson,  or  suggestion  was  considered,  tb^ 
more  valuable  and  timely  it  was  found  to  be.     He  was  merely  U* 
advance   of  the   prevailing    sentiment  or   opinion,  and  that  no* 
through  willfulness,  but  wisdom.     It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  retort 
of  the  American  Church  to  the  primitive  system  of  See  Bishops 
rics ;  and  it  was  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  he  first  pointed  o«»* 
the  advantages  of  this,  and  showed  the  absurdity  of  what  we  mi^jT 
call  the  State  Rights  Episcopacy.     But  to  many  of  our  readers  V^^ 
is  probably  better  known  by  his  largest  and  most  ambitious  wor 
"  The  Elements   of  Christian  Science,"  published  in  1850,  - 


«    K 
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book  too  good  to  be  popular,  —  one  that  fully  vindicates  his  right 
to  rank  among  the  masters  of  Divine  Philosophy. 

And  yet  he  has  still  better  claims  upon  our  attention  and  regard* 
Much  as  his  pen  has  done  to  gain  him  honor,  his  written  works  are 
of  less  value  than  his  unwritten.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Evan- 
gelists to  whom,  under  God,  the  Church  is  indebted  for  the  awak- 
ening of  its  missionary  spirit,  —  for  tlie  wonderful  impetus  it  has 
received,  and  the  strength  it  now  possesses,  in  the  great  North- 
western territofy.  About  thirty  years  ago,  in  company  with  Lloyd 
Breck  and  another  fellow-student,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
parative comforts  and  advantages  of  ministerial  life  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  sought  a  field  of  labor  among  the  Indians,  the  trappers  and 
pioneers,  in  what  was  then  the  Far  West.  They  left  behind  them 
^ost  everything  that  seemed  desirable  to  men  of  culture.  Filled 
with  zeal  for  Christ  and  His  Church,  with  love  for  souls,  and  with 
&ith  in  the  special  promise  attached  to  the  great  commission,  they 
^ent  some  sixteen  hundred  miles  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  out 
wi  ^rhat  was  then  the  very  verge  of  civilization,  founded  the  first 
Msociate  mission  of  modern  times.  With  hearts  so  full  of  trust 
^d  hope  they  must  have  looked  for  success,  but  not,  we  think, 
n)r  success  coming  so  soon,  nor  in  such  glorious  measure  as  God 
^oochsafed  to  their  self-denying  labor.  They  knew  that  "  one 
^"Witeth  and  another  reapeth;"  and,  well  content,  they  went 
•^h,  taking  as  their  device  a  Cross,  with  the  motto,  "  Requies 
^  laborem."  But  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  has  permitted  them 
^  ^aste  of  the  joy  of  harvest.  Their  hearts  have  been  gladdened 
^  seeing  results  of  their  work,  more  glorious  than  almost  any  that 
'^e  been  perceived,  in  so  short  a  time,  since  the  ApostoHc  Age 
^o«e  results  would  have  appeared  incredible,  if  announced  to 
^<ki  when  they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  log  cabin  that  was  to 
"^v-e  for  church,  and  school,  and  home.  Yet  from  their  venture 
^th  —  from  the  beginning  thus  made  in  the  forest,  beside 
^  twin  lakes  of  Nashotah,  came  Racine  College  —  the  noble 
'^^inary  of  which  our  author  is  still  the  ornament  —  and  the 
^^le  Diocese  of  Wisconsin.  These  are  direct  results  —  the  indi- 
ct cannot  be  measured.  How  much,  then,  has  already  been 
^OQiplished  through  these  Heralds  of  the  Cross !  How  much 
^^ter  qualified,  in  consequence  of  their  zeal  and  labor,  is  the 
^T^h  of  this  generation  to  carry  on  her  peculiar  work  in  thait 
^Portant  field,  to  assert  and  defend  the  truth,  to  redeem  and  pro- 
^^t^  XX.  28 
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tect  that  noble  region  from  the  double  curse  of  Romanism  and  In- 
fidelity. How  great,  then,  is  the  debt  we  owe  the  men  who 
established  the  Mission  and  the  Seminary  !  Books,  however  able, 
may  be  forgotten  ;  but  works  like  theirs  can  never  cease  to  influ- 
ence. They  can  never  fade  from  the  memory  of  Christian  men. 
The  world  has  known  but  one  Lloyd  Breck,  and  he  shall  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance.  It  has  known  many  a  William 
Adams  ;  but,  however  it  shall  be  with  the  rest,  this  one^  the  life- 
long missionary  and  teacher  of  missionaries,  shall  be  named  with 
honor  and  affection,  in  the  ages  that  are  to  come. 

But  glad  as  we  are  to  write  thus  of  one  whom  we  esteem  so 
highly,  and  whom  the  Church  delighteth  to  honor,  it  is  not  strictly 
in  the  line  of  our  present  duty.  We  have  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  a  full  and  fair  description  of  the  work  now  before  us,  that 
they  may  know  its  real  character,  and  so  be  able  to  judge  whether 
it  is  calculated  to  aid  them  in  overcoming  prejudices,  or  in  strength- 
ening the  faith  of  weak  disciples. 

The  book  is  unquestionably  the  product  of  necessity.  To  the 
author,  and  all  associated  with  him  in  proclaiming  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  our  Western  country,  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists  is 
much  more  of  an  obstacle  than  it  is  here  with  us ;  and  they  find 
that  its  influence  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  who  place  them- 
selves under  the  banner  of  Roger  Williams,  or  Alexander  Camp- 
bell. Among  the  members  of  the  other  "  denominations,"  there 
are  some  who  deny,  and  many  who  decry  the  lawfulness  of  In&nt 
Baptism  ;  and  there  are  many  others,  who,  imitating  their  neigh- 
bors, neglect  it  entirely,  without  giving  the  subject  the  least  con- 
sideration. In  the  hope  of  correcting  this  great  evil.  Dr.  Adams 
prepared  his  plea,  entitled  "  Mercy  to  Babes,"  which,  in  spite  of 
an  unprecedented  number  of  typographical  errors,  was  found 
better  adapted  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  than  any  other  book 
upon  the  subject  that  our  ministers  could  circulate.  Of  the  work  in 
its  first  form,  the  author  speaks  thus  :  *•'  It  was  very  badly  printed, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  in  many  places  utterly  unintelligible. 
In  fact,  one  of  its  Reviewers  said,  and,  I  believe,  very  justly, 
that  it  was  the  worst  printed  book  he  had  ever  seen.  Still  it  was 
acceptable  and  popular,  and  sold  rapidly." 

A  new  edition  having  been  frequently  called  for,  and  rqninting 
it  as  it  was,  being  out  of  the  question,  the  Doctor  determined  to 
rewrite   the  work,  and  did  so,  making  so  many  changes  and  co^ 
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ections,  and  adding  so  much,  and  taking  away  so  much,  that  this 
volume,  now  printed  from  manuscript,  is  really  a  new  book.  It 
las,  accordingly,  received  a  new  title.  But  the  admirers  of  the 
brmer  treatise  will  find  that  in  this  the  same  "  line  of  argumenta- 
ion  "  has  been  pursued,  and  many  of  the  thoughts  and  illustra- 
ions  have  been  retained.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  on  this  occa- 
ion  the  printer  has  done  his  work  creditably,  though  a  few 
srrors  have  escaped  his  eye,  as  well  as  that  of  the  friend  whom 
:he  author  thanks  rather  extravagantly  for  correcting  the 
proofs. 

Some  are  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  too  much  is  made  of  this 
mbject.  They  class  it  among  the  lesser  matters,  upon  which  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  may  exist,  and  from  either  view  of  which  no 
real  harm  can  come.  Bat  those  who  have  most  carefully  considered 
the  state  of  Society,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the 
mgodliness  and  indiiferentism  that  are  so  prevalent,  can  see  in  the 
leglect  of  Holy  Baptism  the  root  of  all  this  evil ;  and  they  believe 
he  great  remedy  for  it  is  the  restoration  of  that  Sacrament  to  its 
)roper  place,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  it  involves  — 
n  other  words,  the  universal  admission  of  infants  to  the  Church, 
md  their  being  thenceafler  trained  up  ^'  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
lition  of  the  Lord." 

Dr.  Adams  is  strongly  of  this  persuasion.  He  speaks  in  his 
)reface  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  for  which  he  pleads,  as  those 
ipon  which  "  the  whole  of  Christian  Education,  and,  in  a  great 
neasure,  our  onward  progress  in  civilization  itself  depend.  And 
igain,  treating  of  public  morals,  he  mentions  the  melancholy  fact, 
hat  the  morality  of  Christianity  has  never  been  that  of  any  king- 
lom  or  country,  but  only  of  individuals  —  that,  in  fact,  no  nation 
!n  Christendom  has  as  yet  exhibited  a  morality  ''  at  all  equal  to  that 
>f  the  Romans  —  the  Plebs  Momana^  from  the  epoch,  we  will  say, 
>f  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings  to  the  death  of  the  Gracchi." 

This  is  a  startling  assertion,  and  doubtless  perfectly  correct ;  in- 
deed quite  undeniable,  if  the  phrase  "  in  any  degree  superior  "  be 
substituted  for  ^^  at  all  equal."  And  is  it  not  humiliating,  disgrace- 
fiil  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  sneering  Essayist  feels  at  liberty  to  say, 
'•  Under  the  Stoics  every  man  was  a  Stoic,  but  under  Christianity 
*rhere  are  the  Christians  ?  "  Ojur  author  and  we  could  give  a  re- 
[>ly  to  this  question,  which,  though  it  would  only  occasion  another 
sneer,  would  yet  reveal  the  very  source  of  the  evil. 
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Corrupt  human  nature  is  left  to  itself.  The  Divine  influence  1 
which  alone  it  can  be  changed  and  sanctified,  is  not  sought.  Tl 
means  whereby  the  grace  of  God  is  bestowed  in  accordance  wii 
His  promise,  is  either  wholly  neglected,  or  used  only  as  an  empi 
form.  Without  earnest  prayer,  or  faith  accompanying  it ;  withoi 
the  sense  of  a  real  blessing  conveyed,  or  positive  duties  assumed  : 
it,  Baptism  is  little  better  than  writing  a  name  in  the  Parish  Regi 
ter  ;  at  least  it  is  not  a  whit  more  profitable  than  that  of  St.  Johi 
and  those  who  receive  it  so  might  say,  "  We  know  not  *  wheth< 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost ! '  "  Without  the  covenanted  help  < 
God's  Spirit  to  restrain  and  guide  them  ;  without  the  special  sens 
of  His  Presence,  and  of  their  own  solemn  obligation  ;  without  tl 
training  that  all  Christians  should  receive,  how  is  it  possible  for  tl 
multitude,  in  this  or  any  other  land,  to  get  beyond  the  standard  o 
Heathen  morality,  and  bring  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteoui 
ness  ?  Things  must  remain  as  they  are  until  the  truth  has  bee 
learned  and  acted  upon.  The  reproach  cannot  be  removed,  th 
sneer  of  the  scoffer  will  not  cease,  until  those  nations  that  claim  1 
be  Christian  become  indeed,  and  in  truth,  ^'  the  Kingdoms  of  oc 
Lord  and  His  Christ" 

Our  author  hopes  and  believes,  that  this  country,  which,  in  a 
the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  is  so  rapidly  advancing  to  tb 
foremost  place  among  nations,  will  also  lead  them  in  this  far  mor 
important  particular.  He  believes  that  America  is  destined  ' 
present  to  the  World  for  the  first  time,  the  sublime  spectacle  of 
Christian  Nation,  that  is,  a  nation  of  Christians.  *^  And  if  th 
glorious  result  come  to  us,  that  the  morally  of  the  Gospel  —  in  tl 
high  and  holy  sense  in  which  the  Primitive  Christians  felt  it,  ac 
acted  upon  it  —  is  to  become  and  be  the  morali^  of  the  nation, 
can  only  come  in  one  way^  namely,  by  the  universal  spread  of  tl 
Church,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  over  the  whole  United  States,  aa 
by  the  growth  and  increase,  within  the  Church  itself,  o{  perscna 
Faith  and  Holiness  in  all  its  members." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  state  of  afiairs  can  exist  on 
the  doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism  is  fully  understood,  believed,  afl 
acted  upon ;  until  every  child  born  into  the  world  is  in  the  faithfl 
and  prayerful  use  of  the  appointed  Sacrament  bom  again  unto  Gcr 
and  thenceafter  instructed  and  nourished  in  a  manner  befitting 
member  of  Christ,  and  an  heir  of  Immortality.  And  the  great  im 
pediment  in  the  way  of  ^  the  Church's  advance  to  her  proper  po^ 
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tioD  of  efficacy,  dignity,  and  sanctity  —  to  the  position  wherein  she 
shall  not  merely  lead  the  nation,  but  include  it  and  mould  it  to 
£fodlines%,  is  not,  we  think,  the  actual  wickedness  that  abounds 
tlroughout  the  land,  but  that  spirit  among  professing  Christians 
"i!vhich  leads  them  to  undervalue  the  very  means  appointed  by  God 
f<)r  the  bestowal  of  his  grace.  Our  "  Baptist "  friends  have  yielded 
to  this  spirit.    They  have  accepted  the  lowest  Zuinglian,  or  almost 
Socinian  view  of  Christian  ordinances ;  but  in  this  respect  they  are 
ty  no  means  singular.     The  same  sad  defection  is  found  in  almost 
siJl  those  who  yet  singularly  enougli  are  styled  "  the  Evangelical 
denominations."     And  it  is  found  in  some  among  ourselves,  who, 
nsequently,  find  our  Liturgy  burdensome  to  their  conscience,  and 
ho  unhesitatingly,  but  most  inconsistently,  denounce,  as  Romish, 
opinions,  that  are '  in  all  essential  particulars  coincident  with  those 
of  the  men  who  founded  the  Low  Church  party  in  England,  or 
"^were  prominent  members  of  it.     It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove 
'tlis  by  placing  side  by  side  extracts  from  English  Divines,   and 
fiom  American  Church  papers  of  the  class  referred  to.     And  it 
"^ould  serve  a  good  purpose  to  show  how  completely  the  conductors 
of  those  papers  repudiate  the  teachings  of  the  men  whose  true  and 
only  successors  they  claim  to  be ;  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  present  task.     We  shall  therefore  leave  the  assertion  unsup- 
ported by  any  proof  beyond  what  is  supplied  by  this  singular  fact, 
tlateven  Bickersteth,'is  not  considered  "  Evangelical"  enough  by 
tile  successors  of  Bickersteth.     His  work  on  "  Baptism  "  is  cir- 
culated freely  and  without  scruple  by  the  majority  of  our  Clergy  ; 
tut  the  minority  —  those  who  profess  to  be  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice such  as  he  was  —  give  it  no  public  countenance.     They  still 
claim  the  man,  for  the  "  E.  K.  S."  publishes  a  memoir  of  him,  which, 
cf  course,  represents  him  precisely  in  the  light  that  suits  the  party. 
But  the  doctrine  he  held  is  completely  ignored.     His  work  does 
liot  appear  in  the  Catalogue  of  that  Society ;  but  Dean  Goode's 
heavy  octavo.  Bishop  A.  Lee's   controversial   tractate,  and   Dr. 
Stone's   "Mysteries   Opened,"   are    stereotyped,  and   always  on 
hand. 

But  on  the  particular  point  of  which  we  were  treating,  and 
^hich  we  supposed  our  *'  Evangelical "  contemporaries  would  re- 
gard as  bearing  the  Mark  of  the  Beast,  opinions  quite  as  strong  as 
*^y  advanced  by  Dr.  Adams  were  published  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  by  one  of  the  most  prominent,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of 
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the  men  whom  our  Low  Church  friends  delight  to  honor.  W 
refer  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd,  whose  work,  entitled  "  Infant  Baf 
tism,  the  means  of  National  Reformation,"  was  issued  in  1826,  an 
diedicated  to  "the  Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  Secretary  of  th 
Church  Missionary  Society." 

The  mere  title  of  this  book  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  design  an 
spirit ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  orthodox  and  churchl 
the  tone  of  "  Evangelicalism  "  was  about  forty  years  ago,  in  con: 
parison  with  what  it  is  now,  we  will  give  a  brief  statement  of  th 
views  maintained  by  Mr.  Budd,  using  his  own  words  as  iar  as  poi 
sible.  He  describes  the  Church  of  Christ  as  an  Empire  whoU 
spiritual,  and  founded  entirely  on  God's  mercy.  In  its  constitt 
tion  there  is  no  recognition  whatever  of  any  merit  in  man ;  bu 
on  the  contrary,  "  an  assumption  of  man's  utter  worthlessness  an 
sinfulness,"  so  that  everything  he  receives  is  declared  to  be  of  th 
voluntary  and  unmerited  goodness  of  God.  In  place  of  a  Kinj 
dom  wherein  the  subjects  have  natural  rights,  it  is  one  "  of  mei 
mercy,  and  love,  and  grace,  and  peace "  —  one,  the  blessings  < 
which  are  obtained  by  covenant  and  promise.  And  this  Kingdoi 
he  regards  as  not  only  designed  to  bless  mankind,  but  able  to  mal 
every  man  "  a  blessing  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  his  countn 
and  even  an  honor  to  his  God^  This  view  of  its  purpose,  this  coi 
fidence  in  its  power,  he  believes,  should  be  ever  present  to  oi 
minds,  and  should  influence  us  in  all  our  efforts  to  improve  tli 
condition  of  Society.  Man  cannot  be  made  what  man  ought  to  1m 
unless  under  the  conditions  that  will  secure  to  him  the  renewin 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  world,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  r€ 
deemed  from  the  power  of  Satan,  must  become  the  Kingdom  of  oi 
Lord  Christ.  Every  one  bom  into  the  one,  must  be,  by  the  ne 
birth  placed  within  the  other,  and  thenceafler  taught  to  walk  i 
dependence  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and  in  the  discharge  of  tl 
duties  imposed  by  his  covenant  with  Him.  "  Let  the  education  c 
our  children  be  conducted  on  this  principle,  as  it  is  carried  ini 
practice  by  our  Church  in  her  Baptismal  Service,  and  its  two  kii 
dred  formularies,  the  Catechism  and  the  Confirmation  Service,  ac 
we  may  then  hope  that,  as  faith  pleads  and  acts  on  the  promis 
God  will  bless  His  own  mode  of  ameliorating  the  human  charactei 
and  that  our  population  shall  not  be  a  community  of  mere  natun 
men,  but  a  communion  of  the  Saints  of  God." 

Here,  from  this  well-known  Low  Churchman,  we  have  the  vei 
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doctrine  now  so  well  presented  by  Dr.  Adams,  the  agreement  be- 
tween them  arising  from  the  fact  that  both  authors  are  "  Evan- 
gelical "  in  the  higher  sense,  both  maintain  the  truth  as  the  Scrip- 
tures reveal  it,  and  "as  this  Church  hath  received  tlie  same."  In 
ilr.  Budd*8  day,  the  rationalistic  view  of  the  Sacraments  had  not 
become  fashionable  among  the  members  of  his  party,  but  the  evil 
was  beginning  to  work.  The  index  of  the  doctrinal  Thermometer 
(if  we  may  employ  such  an  illustration)  had  not  yet  settled  down 
so  near  to  the  Socinian  Zero ;  but  it  was  faUing,  and  the  writer 
seemed  fully  aware  of  it.  In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition,  he 
speab  of  the  probability  of  his  work  being  misunderstood,  and  that 
"necessarily,"  because  of  the  "  principles  "  of  some  who  would 
read  it — ^persons  whose  "  unspiritual  mind  can  discern  nothing  in 
the  water  of  the  one  Sacrament,  and  in  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
other,  but  the  natural  elements  presented  to  his  outward  eye. 
These  act  no  &ith  on  the  word  which  gives  spiritual  effect  to  the 
Sacrament,  because  they  know  not  what  that  faith  is."  Again,  he 
speab  of  those  whose  *'  estimate  of  the  privileges  and  efficacy  of 
Baptism  is  low  and  inoperative  " —  who  *'  rather  consider  it  an  in- 
troduction into  a  professing  Church  than  as  accompanied  with  any 
Kal  spiritual  blessing  to  the  baptized  " —  who  "  forget  that  God 
has  received  the  infant,  that  He  has  regenerated  him  with  His  * 
Holy  Spirit,  that  He  has  received  him  for  His  own  child  by  adop- 
tion, and  incorporated  him  into  His  Holy  Church,  and  that  the 
Church  had  given  unto  God  hearty  thanks  for  the  same  "  —  who, 
in  fact,  "  do  not  consider  the  child  thus  '  regenerated,'  '  adopted,' 
*nd  *  incorporated,'  and  therefore  do  not  plead  the  promise  for 
*  blessing  on  their  education  of  him  as  one  devoted  to  God." 

Upon  the  practice  of  such  persons,  "  the  rich  expressions  of 
pnrileges  actvxilly  conferred  in  Baptism,  which  occur  in  the  Bap- 
twnial  and  Confirmation  services,  and  in  the  Catechism,  have  no  in- 
fluence," "and  thus,  even  among  the  piouSj  Baptism  is  little  more 
than  a  dead  letter  —  promises  without  any  plea  for  their  fulfillment 
■*vows  without  concern  to  discharge  them  —  a  ceremony  acquit- 
ting them  from  subsequent  interest  —  a  sign  signifying  nothing." 

All  of  this  might  have  come  from  the  pen  that  wrote  **  Mercy 
to  Babes."  In  truth,  the  concord  in  general  doctrine  between  the 
twoautliors  is  so  decided,  that  no  author,  of  what,  in  these  days,  is 
called  an  "  Evangelical "  paper,  would  print  in  his  columns  a  page 
or  two  from  Mr.  Budd's  work  any  more  willingly  than  he  could 
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from  Dr.  Adams'.  We  do  not  regard  this  merely  as  an  insta 
of  gross  inconsistency,  but  as  a  sad  and  suggestive  &ct.  Fc 
years  hence,  if  matters  continue  to*  progress  in  the  same  ratic 
will  not  be  "  Evangelical"  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin 
or  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  to  return  to  the  work  before  us.  Fully  convinced  that 
neglect  of  the  first  Sacrament,  so  common  in  this  country,  is  cr 
inal  in  itself,  and  the  great  obstacle  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
vancement  of  the  people,  Dr.  Adams  prepared  this  "  Plea  for 
Christian  Baptism  of  Infants,"  and  sent  it  forth  to  do  what  it  co 
to  check  the  evil.  And  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  already  m 
tioned,  it  was  eminently  successful.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be  otl 
wise,  for  we  believe  that  nothing  but  the  most  inveterate  pn 
dice  could  resist  the  forcible  reasoning  and  earnest  spirit  of 
work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  read  even  the  first  two  or  three  pages  wi 
out  feeling  that  the  author  is  actuated  by  desire  to  do  good  rat 
than  to  gain  victory.  The  preliminary  chapter  bears  stronger  < 
dence  of  the  thorough  honesty  of  its  writer  than  anything  of 
kind  we  have  ever  seen.  It  contains  some  striking  truths,  i 
set  forth ;  but  what  specially  distinguishes  it  is  its  morale^ 
manly  candor,  and  tone  of  affectionate  earnestness.  Wholly 
claiming  the  character  of  a  controversialist,  the  author  says :  — 

''  He  has  the  strongest  convictions  of  the  evil  of  that  which  in  the  p 
ent  day  is  called  *  controversy.'  He  sees  that  in  the  majority  of  case 
is  not  a  discussion  of  the  truth,  to  be  perused  and  weighed  by  the  layi 
of  either  side,  but  a  personal  conflict  between  two  combatants  for  vict 
regarded  by  themselves  and  by  their  respective  partisans  solely  id 
light  of  champions  of  party,  and  intellectual  gladiators.  In  the  ordir 
course  of  such  combats,  the  writer  has  seen  many  evils.  Strong  assev 
tions  of  fact  where  facts  do  not  exist,  innocently  made,  because  ta 
upon  the  authority  or  argumentation  of  standard  writers  of  the  sect, 
yet  untrue,  and  doing  all  the  work  of  falsehood.  Persevering  imp 
tions  of  consequences  which  logicaUy  should  follow,  and  yet  do  not, 
cause  our  nature,  originally  formed  of  Grod,  does  and  will,  in  pract 
correct  to  some  degree  the  natural  and  logical  effects  of  the  worst  < 
trine.  Personal  imputations,  also,  of  evil  motives,  and  venomous  assa 
upon  character  and  reputation,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  little  paltry  litei 
maneuvering  that  attends  upon  all  such  combats,  the  small  logic 
smaller  wit,  the  wretched  flippancy  and  personal  snubbing  which  noi 
days  seem  inevitable  to  such  argumentation,  and    because  of   wh 
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at  the  present  day,  the  grave,  the  sober,  the  earnest,  and  the  high-minded 
detest  the  very  name  of  controversj,  justly,  and  with  sufficient  cause." 

Having  thus  sketched  the  evils  of  "controversy,"  the  author 
proceeds,  in  the  same  striking  manner,  to  point  out  the  uselessness 
cf  it  as  he  views  it.  "  The  state  of  Christianity  in  our  days,  sect 
dirided  into  a  multitude  of  jarring  fragments,"  renders  controversy 
inevitable,  but  at  the  same  time  prevents  its  having  the  beneficial 
lesnlt  hoped  for  by  those  wlio  engage  in  it ;  for  the  very  zeal 
"which  would  cause  the  respective  champions  of  a  thousand  and 
one  sects  to  assail  the  tenets  of  others,  would  make  them  just  as 
earnest  in  maintaining  their  own.     Or,  as  our  author  puts  it  — 

*^  The  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  are  bound  and  pledged  to 
tbeir  several  opinions,  be  they  true  or  false,  by  ties  which  would  require  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  argumentation  of  one  antagonist  mind  to  break 
the  slightest  of  them.  The  clergyman  who  has  the  inclination  and  abili- 
ties to  defend  his  opinions,  which  are  those  of  his  sect,  is  bound  to  them 
by  bis  affections,  by  his  friendships,  by  his  interests.  All  these  things, 
which  must  have  their  weight,  tie  him  down,  and  attach  him  in  the 
weightiest  degree  to  that  opinion  which  he  defends.  Moreover,  the 
very  subject  is,  in  his  estimate,  connected  with  the  highest  and  holi- 
set  purposes,  even  with  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  and  the  fact  that 
be  sustains  it  against  a  multitude  of  opponents,  makes  him  almost  un- 
changeable. 

"  Furthermore,  when  he  has  once  entered  into  the  field,  if  he  has  any 
Appearance  of  success,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  gets  the  applause  of  his 
denomination ;  he  is  a  champion,  so  esteemed  and  so  rewarded.  How- 
ever good  and  pious  a  man  may  be,  vanity  therefore  may  come,  and  self- 
Crteem,  and  pride.  The  angry  passions  then  are  roused  by  the  reply,  and 
^  the  truth  is  forgotten,  the  man's  own  position  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
that  at  all  risks,  and  the  strife  goes  on  until  the  sense  of  decency  in  the 
public  permits  them  no  longer  to  peruse  abusive  insinuations  and  violent 
Personalities,  couched  in  polished  and  courtly  language." 

His  next  objection  against  '*  controversy,"  is  that  where  asser- 
^ons  are  met  by  assertions,  or  where  the  cause  is  pleaded  with 
•bout  equal  ability  and  show  of  reason  on  both  sides,  there  is  no 
jndge  to  decide  the  point  at  issue.  '*  Between  a  Churchman  and  a 
-Baptist,  or  a  Romanist  and  a  Methodist,  entering  into  controversy, 
^here  is  the  authoritative  tribunal  ?  Does  any  one  suppose  that 
*^®cau8e  the  Baptist,  or  Romanist,  or  Methodist  champion  is  van- 
^^ished  by  his  opponents,  that  these  very  respectable  denomina- 
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tions  will  turn  round  and  determine  that  their  peculiar  distinguish 
ing  doctrines,  for  which  he  combatted,  are  nnscriptural  an< 
untrue  ?  Surely  not ;  they  will  do  no  such  thing.  It  would  h 
the  height  of  folly  to  expect  it.  They  may,  by  a  great  stretch  q 
candor,  allow  that  their  champion  has  been  defeated ;  but  it  is  thi 
champion  personally  that  they  surrender,  and  not  his  cause.''  I 
there  were  a  competent  judge,  our  author  thinks  this  would  not  bf 
the  case ;  that  as  it  is  now  in  the  civil  courts,  *^  the  matter  in  dispute 
would  be  the  matter  decided  upon,  and  not  personal  merits  of  th( 
pleaders." 

"  If  Christianity  were  one  body,  in  one  Faith  and  one  Church 
controversy,  as  such,  would  be  useful,  whatsoever  temptiatons  then 
might  be  to  the  controversialist  to  fall  into  the  faults  above  specified 
inasmuch  as  principles  once  settled  would  henceforth  be  no  longei 
mooted  points,  but  be  acted  upon  as  principles  of  life."  To  th< 
suggestion  that  Public  Opinion  is  the  judge,  our  author  repliei 
with  great  spirit  and  propriety.  —  "  Religion  is  by  the  law  of  the 
land  left  to  be  held  a  matter  between  a  man  and  his  conscience 
Consequently  no  man  has  any,  the  least  right,  to  interfere  with  hi 
neighbor  —  has  no  right  to  judge  and  determine  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinions,  or  his  mode  of  Worship  —  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere with  them  in  any  way  whatever,  unless  they  are  such  as  tc 
offend  the  public  morals,  or  inflict  injury  upon  others." 

*'  No  arithmetic,  then,  can  give  to  my  neighbors  collectively  — 
that  is,  to  the  Public  —  the  right  which  the  one  individual  does  no 
legally  possess."  Here  is  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  brough 
prominently  forward ;  and  especially  in  these  days,  when  outsidi 
influence  is  habitually  and  earnestly  invoked  by  some;  and  thi 
power  of  bare  majorities  to  override  conscientious  views,  and  U 
change  established  usages,  in  the  face  of  protest  and  argument,  L 
as  strongly  supported  by  others. 

But  this  is  only  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter.  A  man  may  safel; 
say,  "  As  the  Law  does  not  give  to  any  one  man,  or  to  twenty  mil 
lions  of  men,  the  right  to  decide  for  me  upon  Religious  matters, 
need  not  submit  to  Public  Opinion."  But  there  is  yet  highes 
ground,  and  on  it  our  author  stands,  namely :  "  The  sincere  Chrisi 
ian,  the  earnest  and  faithful  Churchman,  cannot  consent  to  trust  td 
the  determination  upon  subjects  of  a  spiritual  character  and  of  vita 
importance,  that  may  be  made  by  the  Public —  a  mass  of  men,  ftu 
one  half  of  whom  have   no  interest  in  Christ  our  Lord,  whethe 
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Baptism,  profession,  or  anything  else  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
)m,  saving  our  own  denomination,  are  pledged  againsf  us  by 
the  ties  of  sect."  "  I  appeal  not  to  the  public  as  the  judge  of 
JFaith.  I  bow  not  to  its  decisions,  in  matters  of  the  Christian 
igion.     I  belong  to  that  body  whose  business  it  is  to  correct 

conquer  Public  Opinion,  and  to  vanquish  majorities  —  the 
gdom  of  Heaven,  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
1 :  the  *  little  leaven '  in  this  world,  which  '  leaveneth  the 
Je  lump.' " 

(ut  as  it  may  be  said  that  though  public  opinion  be  not  accepted 
.  judge,  or  standard  of  Faith,  the  Bible  assuredly  is,  or  ought  to 
the  author  deals  with  this  point  as  plainly  and  judiciously  as 
b  the  other.  The  statement  itself,  he  acknowledges  as  unques- 
lably  correct.  He  "  gives  the  fullest  assent  and  consent  to  this 
th,  and  cannot  better  express  his  opinion  than  in  the  words  of 
t  of  those  Articles,  which  in  these  days  some  belonging  to  the 
urch  of  England  have  most  dishonestly  tried  to  misinterpret." 
Jut  though  thus  consented  to,  the  principle  is  not  to  be  received 
liout  some  caution ;  for,  "  in  all  opinions  formed  from  the  Bible 
'e  are  two  things  which  go  to  make  them  up :  first,  the  infal- 
J  word  of  God ;  and  second,  the  fallible  mind  of  the  individual." 
i,  as  in  almost  all  controversies  upon  religious  subjects,  the 
iment  is  made  to  turn  chiefly  upon  the  sense  or  application  of 
pture  language,  each   advocate  claiming  that  he  has  the  sup- 

of  the  Holy  Book  —  each  insisting  that  the  text  means  what  he 
les  it  to  mean,  no  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  through  an  ap- 

to  Scripture,  if  made  in  the  usual  way.  How  then  is  truth 
•  to  be  reached,  or  defended  ?  Do  we  need  a  living  infallible 
le  ?  Not  at  all.  The  bare  idea  is  dishonoring  to  Him  who, 
ing  endowed  us  with  reason  and  conscience,  gave  us  also  His 

1  Word,  to  be  "  a  light  unto  our  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  our 
IS."     To  say  that  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  guide,  or  for  the  pur- 

2  of  discriminating  between  truth  and  error  —  to  say  that  a 
fig  infallible  expounder  of  it  is  necessary,  is  simply  to  say  that 

Most  High  has  mocked  us  with  a  Revelation  which  is  unintel- 
ble,  and  so,  in  fact,  not  a  Revelation.  And  for  any  mortal  to 
himself  forward  in  the  character  of  an  authoritative  and  iiifal- 
'  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ,  is  nothing  less  than  the  most  un- 
suitable and  blasphemous  presumption.  Where  then  shall  the 
*al  lie,  or  how  shall  it  be  made  ?     This  leads  the  author  to 
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define  his  position.  He  does  not  present  himself  to  the  reader  f 
the  champion  of  a  sect,  or  as  a  seeker  for  tinith,  hut  as  one  wh 
has  learned  the  truth,  who  holds  it,  and  has  heen  commissione 
to  proclaim  or  teach  it.  He  is  a  Clergjnnan  of  the  Protestan 
Episcopal  Church,  and  that  not  by  mere  birth  or  accident^  but  — 

«  From  a  free  and  deliberate  choice,  because  he  believes  her  organ 
zation  to  be  of  Divine  Origin,  and  her  Doctrines,  her  form  of  Worshi] 
her  tone  of  Religious  feeling,  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  an 
the  Church,  in  the  purest  ages.  This  conviction  taken  up,  as  be  believe 
sincerely,  and  upon  due  examination,  has  not  decreased  in  power,  bat  c 
reading  and  all  examination  have  tended  to  strengten  it,  as  well  as  a 
experience,  and  all  emotions  and  feelings.  He  is,  therefore,  willii 
to  abide  by  her  standards,  taken  in  the  plain  literal  sense,  and 
take  them  as  his  standards  of  Rdigiotts  Truth.  The  reader,  therefoa 
knows  where  to  find  him.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  in  ■ 
hands  of  tens  of  thousands.  Therein  are  the  writer's  doctrines,  thei^ 
bis  opinions,  and  from  them,  taken  in  the  plain  literal  sense,  he  does  ■ 
shrink.  This  position  is  at  once  free  and  bound ;  freely  taken  and  fre 
maintained,  and  yet  one  to  which  he  is  bound.  Such  a  thing  there  iSj  he 
ever  the  present  lovers  of  ungovemed  liberty  may  deny  it ;  for  armor  ofi'^ 
and  steel  upon  the  vntvilling  and  incapable  is  shackles  and  mana^ 
while  to  the  willing  wearer,  it  is  protection  and  defense, 

^'Now,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there  are  no  less  than  & 
Offices  for  the  Baptism  of  Infants ;  the  author  therefore  is  committe& 
a  Paedo-baptist  —  bound  to  that  position  and  doctrine." 

He  accepts  the  Church  as  the  exponent  of  Gospel  doctrine,  • 
pillar  and  ground  of  that  truth,  which  the  Bible  reveals.  But  W 
the  Church  against  the  Bible,  for  her  own  doctrine  is  that  — 

'^  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,"  m 
although  "  the  Church  hath  power  to  ordain  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  0& 
authority  in  controversies  of  Faith,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  f(>r  the  Church, 
ordain  anything  that  is  contrary  to  God's  Word  written ;  neither  majT 
so  expound  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  be  repugnant  to  anotb^ 
Wherefore,  although  the  Church  be  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  W* 
yet,  as  it  ought  not  to  decree  anything  against  the  sa  Jie,  so  besides  the  saf 
ought  it  not  to  enforce  anything  to  be  believed,  for  necessity  of  salvatiai 

Our  author,  believing  that  the  Church  has  conformed  to  II 
own  principles  thus  stated,  that  She  has  determined  nothing  co 
trary  to  the  Sacred  Word,  and  that  whatsoever  She  presents 
truth,  "  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scri 
ture,"  is  willing  to  accept  Her  statements  as  his  own ;  and  by  tb^ 
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f:o  judge  all  doctrines  or  subjects  upon  which  Her  opinion  has  been 
Tonounced.     But,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are  without  will  not 
cqoiesce   in   Her  decisions,  but  insist  upon  making  the   appeal 
irectly  to  the  Law  and  the  Testimony,  he  is  wilHng  to  let  the 
oly  Book  be  the  sole  criterion,  provided  that  it  be  taken  in  its 
lain  literal  sense.     He  does  not  refer  to  it  as  a  book  from  which 
fae  may  pick  here  and  there  a  sentence  that  may  be  quoted  to  cor- 
borate  a  statement  of  fact,  or  a  point  in  his  argument,  but  as  the 
Tiginal  source  of  the  truth  he  holds,  and  was  ordained  to  teach, 
t  is  in  the  execution  of  his  commission,  and  not  as  a  controver- 
ist,  he  comes  forward ;  he  refuses  "  to  enter  the  lists  with  any 
cliampion  of  the  opposite  view." 

**  He  wishes  to  lay  clearly  and  plainly  before  those  who  doubt  or  deny 
[the  propriety  of]  Infant  Baptism,  the  grounds  for  his  own  belief,  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.     To  lay  it  before  them,  as  before  persons  that 
bsTe  a  real  and  vital  interest  in  it,  as  professing  Christians,  as  before  per- 
aoDd,  too,  that  have  the  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  are  bound  to  search  for  the 
truth  there.     The  author's  undertaking,  therefore,  is  to  declare  the  doc- 
trine held  by  the  Church  upon  the^e  points,  to  take  the   Bible  in  its 
literal  sense,  and  to  show  that  upon  the  doctrine  of  Baptism,  as  laid  down 
therein,  infants  ought  to  be  baptized ;  and  then  to  show  how  this  com- 
pletelj  agree    with,  and  satisfies,  the   Religious,  Social  and  Domestic 
Mature  of  Man. 

^  And  he  implores  of  those  into  whose  hands  his  book  may  come,  that 
^J  read  it  fairly  and  candidly  —  that  they  put  aside  all  prejudices  ;  and 
above  all,  he  desires  that  they  would  lake  the  Scriptures  as  they  read  in 
^e  pbiin  and  manifest  sense,  avoiding,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  error  of 
^e  old  Pharisees,  who,  '  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none  effect,  teach- 
ing for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,'  destroyed  the  sense  of 
Holj  Writ  through  their  tradition." 

Ve  have  thus  given  a  view  or  synopsis  of  our  author's  prelini- 
'''wy  chapter,  and  think,  that  even  from  it,  the  reader  will  perceive 
"^e  justice  of  our  description  ;  and  yet  we  would  not  be  understood 
^assenting  without  scruple  or  protest  to  everything  he  has  ad- 
vanced in  it.  As  to  controversy  (considered  per  »e),  we  see  no 
^1  ^^  in  it.  We  hold  it  to  be  both  necessary  and  lawful  —  lawful 
"^use  necessary,  and  because  it  has  the  sanction  of  Scripture, 
"hen  errors  are  broached,  they  must  be  opposed  by  those  who 
Wd  the  truth,  or  the  truth  will  suffer ;  and  if  it  does,  they  must  bear 
wie  responsibility.     Christians  cannot  be  Gallios  ;  Christian  minis- 
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ters  cannot  confine  themselves  to  the  mere  declaration  of  tlie  Fi 
They  must  prove  it  to  the  doubter  and  the  adversary ;  and 
doing  of  this  is  the  answering  of  objections  or  of  argument* 
controversy.  St.  Paul  did  not  scruple  to  contend,  even  shar 
with  Barnabas,  about  a  matter  of  propriety  and  expediency; 
on  one  of  a  higher  character,  to  differ  from  St.  Peter,  and  ^ 
stand  him  to  his  face  —  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  set  down  among 
qualifications  for  a  Bishop,  "  that  he  may  be  able,  by  sound  < 
trine,  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers."  And  a 
was  his  own  manner.  In  Thessalonica,  for  instance,  findin 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  *'  he  went  in  unto  them,  and  three  J 
bath  days  reasoned  with  them,  out  of  the  Scriptures."  Agaii 
Athens,  "  he  disputed  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews ; "  an( 
again  at  Corinth,  "  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabb 
and  persuaded  .the  Jews  and  Greeks."  And  at  Ephesus  he  *'( 
tinned  by  the  space  of  two  years,"  "  disputing  daily  in  the  scl 
of  one  Tjrrannus."  Nor  was  he  at  all  singular  in  this  resp 
Apollos  "  mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly," 
St.  Jude  considered  it  needful  to  exhort  all  Christians,  that  t 
**  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Sain 
This  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  assertion  of  positive  truth. 

It  is  indeed  the  fact,  as  Dr.  Adams  says,  that  the  establisl 
of  one  truth  destroys  many  errors ;  but  specific  error  cannol 
corrected  by  the  preaching  of  general  truths  ;  and  the  maint 
ing  of  particular  doctrines,  that  have  been  doubted  or  denie( 
controversy.  We  grant  that  it  is  a  disagreeable  thing,  and  t 
owing  to  the  causes  our  author  has  assigned,  it  is  very  ofte 
fruitless  thing ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  unavoidable,  and  it  need 
be  fruitless.  The  Rev.  Doctor's  objections  really  lie  not  aga 
the  thing  itself,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted.  But 
gross  unfairness,  the  personal  feelings,  the  uncharitableness, 
the  abuse  which,  as  he  says,  abound  in  controversy,  are  not  in.* 
arable  from  it ;  and  of  this  his  own  work  affords  sufficient  evidei 
Let  them  be  cast  out,  and  controversy  cannot  "  disgust "  f 
minded  seekers  for  truth.  In  this  matter  we  do  not  suppose  ti 
is,  afler  all,  much,  if  any,  difference  between  Dr.  Adams  and  c 
selves.  When  he  disclaims  the  character  of  a  "  controversialii 
he  means  siLch  a  controversialist  as  he  has  painted,  and  not  mei 
one  who  by  producing  his  strong  reasons  endeavors  to  *'  banish  i 
drive  away  from  the  Church,  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrir 
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contrary  to  God's  Word."     For  if  he  meant  this,  his  book  would 
contradict  him. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  that 
the  main  strength  of  the  (so-called)  Baptists,  lies  in  the  demands 
they  make  —  without  authority  in  reason  or  in  Scripture.     Of  these, 
the  first  in  importance  is,  that  every  candidate  for  Baptism  shall 
possess  certain  qualifications,  of  which  the  Bible  says  nothing  — 
as,  for  instance,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  "  make  a  profession  of  his 
Taith."     And  the  second  is,  —  that  we  who  hold  that  infants  may 
1)e,  and  ought  to  be  baptized,  shall  show  a  positive  command  to 
that  eflect.     Both  of  these  are  admirably  handled  by  our  author. 
As  to  the  first,  he  begins  by  disavowing  all  intention  to  advocate 
the  Baptism  of  Infants,  as  such.      In  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
Baptists  are  advocates  of  Aduk  Baptism,  because  their  terms  ex- 
clude almost  all  but  adults  ;  yet  they  would  not  confess  that  they 
regard  the  attaining  of  any  particular  age  as  a  condition  to  Bap- 
tism.   So,  on  the  same  ground,  though  we  are  called  advocates  of 
Infant  Baptism,  our  author  will  not  allow  that  we  count  infancy  a 
qualification. 

"Our  ground  is  this.  We  protest  against  the  mere  circumstance  of 
infaDcy,  which  of  itself  involves  no  sin,  being  made,  as  against  any  human 
beings,  a  disqualification  for  Baptism,  a  stringent  and  proscriptive  limita- 
tion, and  bar  against  their  entering  within  the  Covenant  of  Christ. 

**  Certain  persons  would  limit  Baptism,  which  is  the  seal  of  the  Chris 
tian  Covenant,  to  believers  only,  they  say.  But  when  we  come  to  find 
what  this  word,  '  believers,'  means  [as  they  use  it],  it  implies  something 
BK)re,  namely,  that  they  can  declare  their  faith  by  speech,  or  something  tan- 
tamount to  speech.  In  effect,  they  actually  say,  We  shall  permit  none  to 
he  baptized,  but  those  who  believe,  and  can  speak  upon  the  matter.  This 
wthe  reason  why  they  exclude  babes  from  the  Covenant.  Babes  cannot 
"peak —  they  are  infants  — that  is,  infantes^  non-speakers** 

With  this  made  clear,  the  Doctor  proceeds  :  — 

**To  uphold  the  opinion  that  no  circumstance,  merely  physical,  such  as 
^  is,  of  speaking,  or  not  speaking,  .  .  .  should  so  limit  the  Covenant 
^  to  deny  Baptism,  which  is  the  seal  of  it,  to  those  for  whom  Christ 
^^  who  have  immortal  souls,  and  are  pure  and  clean  from  the  stain  of 
actual  sin.  This  is  my  position.  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  great  truth 
^* God  is  no  respecter  of  persons'  —  *  that  no  circumstance,  merely 
Personal  and  physical,  such  as  nationality  or  color,  sex,  infancy  or  age, 
speaking  or  non-speaking,  are  disqualifications  for  an  alliance   and  a 
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covenant  between  the  ever-living  spirit  of  any  human  being,  anc 
all-pure  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh." 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  in  which  this  paragraph  occurs  is 
voted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  complete  antagonism  of  the  ] 
tist  view  to  that  of  the  Churchman :  that  one  must  be  false, 
that  the  question,  "  which  is  the  true  doctrine,"  is  one  of  great 
even  vital,  importance  —  one  in  which  no  Christian  ought  to 
or,  indeed,  can  be,  to  the  slightest  degree  indifferent,  conside 
that  it  not  only  involves  the  question  whether  Christianity  i 
put  forth  all  its  power,  and  exert  its  influence  in  the  widest  posi 
circle,  —  whether  it  shall  be  "  a  motive  and  principle  of  actioi 
all  persons,  or  only  to  those  who  can  speak,"  ^^  whether  it  shal 
an  element,  essential  and  ever  present,  of  the  life  of  tbe  Fam 
or  excluded  from  it,  and  made  a  matter  of  the  Church  only ; " — 
it  also  involves  the  question  whether  we  ourselves  are,  or  are 
constantly  and  grossly  sinning  against  God.  For,  if  the  Ba] 
opinion  be  correct  and  scriptural,  our  teaching  is  necessarily  he 
ical,  and  our  practice  precisely  what  one  of  their  preachers  (1 
Dr.  Howell)  describes  it :  *'  In  respect  of  God,  a  mockery  ai 
blasphemy  ;  and  in  respect  of  man,  a  delusion,  involving  the  i 
pernicious  consequences." 

But,  on  the  other,  hand,  if  our  doctrine  be  true  and  scripti 
their  course  is  a  direct  interference  with  the  will  of  God,  a ; 
sumptuous  limiting  of  his  Covenant  of  mercy,  and  ^*  a  cruelt; 
the  worst  kind  as  done  to  innocent  babes,  who  are  unconscious 
the  wrong,  and  cannot  resist  it,  and  yet  must  suffer  by  it." 

In  this  connection  the  author  thus  truly  and  powerfully  po 
out  the  real  character  and  the  results  of  the  Baptist  system :  — 

^  If  there  be  in  respect  to  God,  through  Christ,  only  two  states  m 
world,  the  state  of  covenant  with  God  and  the  state  of  unregenc 
human  nature,  it  is  to  shut  the  infant  out  from  the  Covenant,  to  leave 
to  all  the  influences  of  unregenerate  human  nature ;  to  keep  him  in 
world  when  he  might  be  in  the  Church  ;  to  leave  him  to  the  Prince  of 
world  when  he  might  be  a  subject  of  Christ,  guarded  and  guided  h] 
the  influences  and  powers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  More  than 
it  is  to  put  a  great  gulf  between  the  Christian  mother  and  the  child ; 
self  a  Christian,  to  compel  her  to  believe  that  whatsoever  claim  she  1 
self,  as  a  member  of  the  Covenant,  may  have  on  the  mercy  of  God, 
child  is  not  a  member  of  it,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taught  the  irutk 
the  Gospel,  as  one  that  has  a  right  to  them,  but  must  be  instructed 
Christianity  as  a  mere  historical  thing,  thus  cutting  away  all  possibility 
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true  Christian  educatum,  and  taking  away  from  the  infant,  the  growing 
)jf  and  the  youth,  Christianity  as  a  Law  of  Life,  and  a  motive  and  prin- 
ple  of  action." 

To  decide  this  vital  question,  then,  whether  their  restriction  of 
ovenant  privileges  to  those  who  can  "  tell  their  experience,"  is  in 
ance  with  the  will  of  God  or  not,  the  appeal  is  made  of 
i^-  ^)iirse  to  the  Bible  ;  but  before  entering  upon  it,  the  author  re- 
t^cinis  to  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Bible  is  to  be 
;-»  ^gtf^~  We  know  no  more  forcible  representation  of  the  abuse  of 
^^  cripture  reference  in  discussion  than  he  here  furnishes,  nor  of  the 
lessness  of  philological  learning  and  critical  discussions,  in  works 
ritten  for  plain  people ;  but  we  think  that,  as  in  the  matter  of 
^Dntroversy  in  general,  so  in  this,  his  objections  have  great  weight 
i^ainst  the  abuse^  and  not  against  the  thing  itself.  He  does  not 
ve  that  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  Scripture  is  wrong,  but  that 
i«  not  calculated  to  help  the  unlearned.     He  says :  — 

"We  are  Protestants.     We  have  taken  at  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
^se  the  Protestant  ground  that  nothing  is  an  Article  of  Faith  but  that 
"^liich  can  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures.     Now,  the  dispute  on  Infant 
baptism  is  between  Protestants."     "  The   Bible  is  the  common  ground 
''^liich  both  parties  profess  to  go  upon.     The  Baptist  brings  up  a  text 
''^luch  he  thinks  to  prohibit  Infant   Baptism ;  he  urges  it ;  amplifies  it ; 
**ie8  his  stand  upon  it,  as  ground  firm  and  sure,  tliat  cannot  be  cut  away. 
*^ht  PoMlo-baptist  comes  to  reply ;  he  takes  the  same  text ;  he  shows  that 
^•i^re  is  no  strength  in  it  for  the  purpose  intended ;  that  the  Baptist  inter- 
pretation is  entirely  wrong.     Again  the  Baptist  replies ;  the  reply  is  fol- 
■*^^ed  by  a  rejoinder ;  pages  are  written  and  books ;    all   to  prove  or 
^**8prove,  to  assert  or  deny,  the  meaning  of  a  single  text."     "  The  proof  is 
**^  the  text  at  all,  for  it  requires  to  be  proved  that  it  means  so  and  so. 
'**^«i  of  whose  learning,  ability,  and  honesty  we  have  enough  evidence, 
**8ert  the  one  side  and  the  other.     What  is  the  proof  then  ?     Why,  it  is 
**^ correctness  of  their  own  reasonings,  the  quantity  of  Greek,  and  Latin, 
^'^  Syriac  criticism  brought  out  in  their  pages,  and  supported  by  great 
***nitt,  of  whom  the  ordinary  Christian   has  but  seldom   heard.     The 
^pinion  of  this  great  man  and  the  other  great  man ;  history  which  not  one 
^  tea  thousand  knows  anything  about,  and  the  Christian  antiquities  of 
twenty  nations  for  nineteen  centuries,  as  much  as  can  be  put  in  twenty 

All  this  is  very  true,  and  shows  conclusively  that  learned  contro- 
^^  is  of  little  value  to  plain,  unlettered  people  ;  but  it  does  not 
'  M   P^ve  that  it  is  wrong  in  itself*  or  useless  to  those  whose  education 
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enables  them  to  read  it  and  judge  of  the  evidence  and  argumeni 
In  fact,  controversy  must  continue  to  be  conducted  with  just  a 
much  of  logical  reasoning  and  learned  citation,  as  it  is  now  or  eve 
has  been  ;  and  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  increase  of  erud 
tion,  and  the  application  of  it  —  not  from  its  absence.  If 
Romanist,  a  Socinian,  or  a  Baptist,  supports  his  view  by  learning 
it  is  necessary  and  right  that  the  defender  of  the  Faith  should  mes 
him  on  his  own  ground,  and,  by  more  accurate  or  greater  leac: 
ing,  convince  him  of  error.  In  no  other  way  can  it  be  done.  HI 
Adams  may  say  "  it  cannot  be  done ;  "  but  we  beg  to  diflFer  frca 
him.  The  champion,  indeed,  is  seldom  convinced,  or,  if  convince 
seldom  has  the  grace  to  confess  and  forsake  his  false  doctrine ;  ^ 
otJiera  often  are  convinced,  and  so  the  controversy  is  not  wh 
useless.  And  when  those  who  are  capable  of  following  an  a 
ment  in  which  learning  is  fully  and  properly  employed,  are  th 
selves  converted,  they  are  then  qualified  to  instruct  and  strengtSi 
the  brethren.  In  this  we  think  our  author  will  agree  with  i 
while  we  will  as  readily  agree  with  him,  that  history,  textual  crii 
cism,  and  archaBology,  are  **  wholly  out  of  the  track  of  ordinar 
Christian  men  and  women  ;  '*  that  ^^  to  the  Baptist  or  the  Paeda 
baptist  who  is  no  scholar,"  most  of  ^^  the  so-called  Bible  arguments 
are  no  such  thing  at  all." 

The  book  before  us  sustains  the  view  we  hold.  Its  author  is  a 
learned  man,  one  fully  capable  of  traversing  the  whole  field  of  the 
present  controversy,  or  any  other  with  which  the  peace  of  Chris- 
tendom is  marred  ;  consequently  he  knows  the  truth  and  firmness 
of  the  ground  he  has  taken,  and  he  is  therefore  prepared  to  guide 
the  unlearned,  and  ^^  in  meekness  to  instruct  those  that  oppose 
themselves."  But  if  he  had  not  given  "  attention  to  reading,"  if  he 
were  not  a  "  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nourished  up  in  the 
words  of  faith  and  of  good  doctrine,"  how  could  he  be  properly 
confident  in  his  own  mind,  and  especially  when  undertaking  to 
correct  others,  how  could  the  unlearned  inquirer  know  of  a  truthf 
that  what  he  represents  as  the  plain,  literal  sense  of  Holy  Scriptoret 
is  its  real  and  proper  sense  ? 

He  seems  to  cut  himself  loose  from  all  such  claim  upon  the  cxaor 
fidence  of  his  readers,  when  he  says :  — 

«  We  demand  of  the  sober-minded  that  ....  they  take  the  Word 
of  God  in  the  literal  sense  cu  it  reads  and  cu  it  means^  ^  in  its  plain  and 
manifest  sense  —  the  literal  meaning  that  lies  distinctly  upon  its  fiLce." 
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id  to  show  the  propriety  of  this,  he  refers  to  our  Lord's  mode 
erthrowing  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  by  plac- 
le  plain  words  of  the  law  side  by  side  with  their  glosses  and 
rsions ;  and  then  adds :  — 

>  when  the  Romanists  declare  that  images  may  be  worshipped  and 
down  to,  because  of  certain  subtle  interpretations,  needless  here  to 
«,  the  true  refutation  is  juxtaposition  of  their  doctrine  with  the 
words  of  Scripture,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
•^ihou  shalt  NOT  bow  down  to  them  nor  worship  them.*' 

is  is  quite  true.  The  illustration  is  one  of  the  most  favorable 
aid  have  selected  ;  but  suppose  it  had  been  their  view  of  the 
Presence  based  upon  the  words,  "  This  is  my  Body,"  would 
doctor  bo  quite  willing  to  grant  thjit  those  words  mean  what 
mists  say  they  do?  Would  he,  without  protest  or  denial, 
»at  explanation  or  argument,  acknowledge  that  theirs  is  the 
and  manifest  sense  of  the  passage  ?  And  yet  it  is  the  sense 
ippears  to  lie  **  distinctly  upon  its  face." 
lere  are  many  cases,  then,  in  which,  as  in  this,  "  the  literal 
I  as  it  reads,"  is  not  the  true  sense  ^^  as  it  means,"  and  to  dis- 
nate  and  show  that  the  true  sense  is  true,  we.  require  that 
learning  and  argumentation  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  speaks  so 

It  we  must  proceed.  The  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  is  made 
\  and  we  are  certain  that  no  man  who  desires  to  know  the 
,  could  follow  the  writer  through  the  chapter  in  which  he  puts 
Baptists'  principle  to  this  test,  without  being  persuaded  that 
!  is  no  Scriptural  authority  for  either  of  their  chief  demands. 
\  to  the  second  one,  indeed.  Dr.  Adams  shows  that  it  is  like  a 
ing  of  the  question,  an  unfair  attempt  to  transfer  the  burden 
"oof  from  themselves  to  us.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  busi- 
of  those  who  forbid  infants  to  be  baptized,  because  they  are 
ts,  to  show  that  the  Great  Commission  forbids  them,  or  has 
mch  limitation  attached  to  it  as  they  now  make. 

litis  would  at  once  settle  the  point.  But  Baptists  are  very  slow  and 
f  entering  upon  such  a  course  as  this.  They  prefer  making  violent 
upon  their  opponents  for  a  command  from  Scripture,  quite  forgetful 
t  command  to  baptize  all  persons,  embraces  a  command  to  baptize 
ti,  unlef^  an  exception  of  them  be  made  in  definite  form,  expressly 
og  the  commission  itself,  by  interdicting  the  baptism  of  infants  as  a 
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He  then  goes  on  to  examine  whether,  since  the  words  of  i 
Commission  have  no  such  interdict,  anything  equivalent  to  it  c 
be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  and  concludes,  as  ' 
believe,  with  perfect  justice,  that  —  "  There  are  no  words  in  \ 
Bible  from  which  we  can  logically  draw  the  conclusion  that  t 
Baptism  of  Infants  is  forbidden.  No  circumstances  are  there  frc 
which  we  can  infer  that  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  held  suet 
prescriptive  dogma.  But  there  is  very  plain  evidence,  as  we  ha 
seen,  that  the  Apostles,  in  their  blindness,  approached  very  ne 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  would  be  founded,  and  because  of  t 
incurred  the  Saviour's  heavy  rebuke  and  exceeding  displeasure  , 

The  next  chapter  is  given  up  to  consideration  of  the  objectL* 
urged  against  Infant  Baptism,  on  the  ground  of  general  doctri 
The  first  or  chief  of  these  is  this:  "  We  see  no  use  in  it ;  as  appl 
to  adults.  Baptism  has  a  manifest  utility ;  but  as  applied  to  babes 
1ms  none,  for  it  is  merely  '  the  Scripture  form  of  the  profession 
faith,  and  no  more ;  it  has  no  grace  attached  to  it,  no  spiriti] 
power,  no  consecrating  or  sanctifying  influence.'  "  This  the  auth< 
very  tnily  describes  as  the  opinion  of  the  mass,  not  of  Baptis 
merely,  but  of  ordinary  Christians  in  the  various  denominationi 
and  concerning  it  he  asks,  "  Where  is  this  written  in  the  Word  o 
God  ?  "  "  Does  He  put  it  so  ?  "  "  Ye  baptize,  not  because  ye  en 
pect  any  spiritual  benefit  to  attend  upon  the  ordinance,  but  simpl; 
because  it  is  commanded.  Does  our  most  blessed  Lord  command 
without  giving  any  other  reason  than  his  command  ?  "  The  aboB 
tion  of  the  multitude  of  formal  ceremonies  that  existed  under  th 
Mosaic  dispensation  —  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  two  simpl 
Sacraments  of  Christianity,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  reign  oi 
grace,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  prevent  ourjudg 
ing  so  unworthily  of  these  special  ordinances  as  to  class  thee 
among  mere  forms,  mere  representative  ceremonies,  such  as  Jewisl 
rites,  which  were  significant,  indeed,  but  not  spiritually  efficaciooi 
The  former  things  which  were  "  done  away,"  had  their  uses,  ba 
they  were  lower  in  nature  and  limited  in  extent  compared  witl 
those,  which,  under  the  present  nobler  and  more  spiritual  economj 
have  taken  their  place.  And  the  theory  which  would  reduce  th< 
Christian  Sacraments  to  their  level  is  not  only  untrue,  but  "defog 
atory  to  the  grace  and  verity  of  the  Gospel." 

To  justify  the  higher  view  of  Gospel  ordinances,  which  w 
Church  maintains,  our  author  quotes  a  series  of  passages  from  ^ 
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(ew  Testament,  in  which  blessings  ai*e  promised,  or  spoken  of  in 
onnection  with  Baptism,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  there  is  far 
«tter  ground  for  receiving  or  administering  it  than  the  mere  com- 
iiand  to  do  so. 

And  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Who  believes  these  texts  as  they 
tand,  in  the  plahi,  literal  sense,  and  without  any  salvo  ?  ''  he  says 
that  he  does,^'  and  that,  ^'  as  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church,  he  must 
e  either  very  dishonest,  very  stupid,  or  very  much  influenced  by 
rejadice,**  if  he  did  not,  considering  that  he  is  bound  to  the  doc- 
rine  of  the  Prayer-book  which  he  uses.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
uotes  from  the  Baptismal  Sen'ice,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Nicene 
'reed,  language  which,  honestly  taken  in  its  "  plain,  literal  sense," 
cquires  the  Scripture  passages  adduced  to  be  taken  in  the  same 

vav. 

* 

And  further,  he  claims  that  the  consistent  Churchman  alone 
^  use  those  passages  freely  and  boldly.  Those  who  hold  lower 
news  of  Sacramental  efficacy,  cannot  employ  them  as  they  do 
other  texts. 

"When  the  cry  arises  from  one  or  many,  *  What  shall  we  do  to  be 
ttTed  ?  *  dare  they  say,  or  do  they  say,  as  Peter  did, '  Repent  and  l>e  bap- 
tiied  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, ^or  the  remission  of 
^«;'  dare  they  say,  as  Ananias  did  to  the  repentant  Saul,  ^Arise  mid 
^  haptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon   the  name  of  the  Lord  ' 

•  •  .  Or  dare  they  u:>e,  in  their  plain  sense,  the  words,  'Except  jre  be 
*ni  of  water  and  of  lh*e  Spirit,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?'  Certainly  not ;  these  texts  ordinary  professors  do  not  use  as 
^J  stand,  in  the  plain,  literal  sense  of  them  ....  and  their 
watchers  preach  not  upon  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away 
*ith  their  force,  and  proving  that  they  actually  mean  nothing. 

'^And  does  it  not  betoken  sometiunc;  wron":  in  the  whole  state  of  ordi- 
^  Religion,  that  men  should  shrink  from  the  plain  literal  sense  of 
J^i  words,  and  do  it  away,  because  they  cannot  bear  with  it ;  because 
t  does  not  agree  with  their  preconceived  ideas.  I  ask  the  honest  and 
^d  inquirer  to  look  at  this  fact,  and  not  to  shrink   back,  as  men  some- 

• 

3>Ks  do,  from  truths  unpleasant  and  unsuitable,  but  to  face  it,  and  ask 
UBMelf  is  it  so  with  him  ?  And  then  I  a<ik  him  to  go  back  to  these  nio- 
''^  I  have  above  specified,  and  to  see  whether  they  are  not  his  motives  ; 
toexamine  them  by  the  Scrpitures,  and  to  cast  them  aside." 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  Christian  doc- 
^'^e  of  Baptism,  as  deduced  directly  from  the  Bible.  "  It  is  more 
^  a  commanded  ordinance :    more    than  a  mere  profession  of 
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faith.  It  has  real  and  veritable  blessings  attached  to  its  recepti 
gifts  that  depend  upon  God^s  grace,  and  the  supernatural  inflae 
of  His  Spirit,  of  which  our  Faith  is  the  recipient" 

''  In  Baptism  receiyed  upon  repentance,  with  living  Faith,  we  are  *  I 
of  water  and  of  the   Spirit'     And  this  emhrtices  the  following  coi 
quences:  (1.)  The  Remission  of  Sins.     (2.)  The  being  introduced 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  is,  the  Church  of  God.     (3.)  The  gif 
'  sufScient  grace.     (4.)  The  dwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us. 
The  mystical  union  of  Christ  our  Lord  with  man,  whereby  we  are  m 
partakers  of  His  Life  and  Resurrection  Power.     (6.)  That  the  BaptL 
if  they  abide  in  Faith,  are  in  the  Communion  of  Saints,  having  a  pac 
pation  in  all  the  prayers  and  spiritual  blessings  of  the  holy  on  ea 
and  the  holy  departed,  and  also  are  under  the  immediate  guardian 
and  care  of  the  holy  angels,  whereby  He  ministers  to  them  that 
Him." 

How  different  is  this  from  the  loose,  low,  popular  notion  of 
efficacy  of  Baptism,  and  yet  how  fully  and  solemnly  true  it 
how  completely  in  unison  with  the  manifest  teachings  of  the  lo) 
lible  Word,  and  the  doctrine  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Chui 
of  God,  since  the  days  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  1  And  surely 
such  and  so  great  are  the  virtues  of  Holy  Baptism,  the  syati 
which  is  based  upon  the  theoiy  that  Christian  Sacraments  are  i 
effectual  means  of  grace,  is  in  nowise  tenable. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  alter  the  above  statement  for  t 
better,  even  in  a  single  word,  except  that  we  should  hold  as  appi 
ing  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  condition  which  Dr.  Adai 
has  appended  only  to  thp  last.  With  this  amendment,  we  take  1 
words  just  as  they  are,  as  containing,  in  brief  compass,  the  wh< 
truth  upon  the  matter,  without  any  admixture  of  error.  We  re 
ognize  the  doctrine  he  thus  puts  forward,  as  that  of  Scripti 
and  of  the  Church ;  and,  viewing  Holy  Baptism  thus,  we  "  heart 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  that  He  hath  called  us  to  this  state 
Salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 

But  any  such  declaration  of  belief  will  certainly  be  met  by  < 
question  of  Nicodemus,  "  How  can  these  things  be  ? "  C 
author  therefore  devotes  a  chapter  to  reply,  which  he  does 
showing  that  they  come  through  the  Covenant  God  has  made  ^ 
man.  We  can  claim  nothing  of  right,  we  deserve  only  cond^ 
nation  and  wrath;  but  through  thev covenanted  mercies  of 
Lord,  we  may   abound  in  blessings;  and  thus  things,  other^ 
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impossible,  become  precioas  realities.  But  this  idea  of  a  real  and 
proper  agreement  between  us  and  our  Maker,  appears  to  have  died 
out  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  multitudes,  who  are  called  Christians. 
Ifowhere  have  we  seen  this  sad  and  startling  fact  so  clearly  estab- 
lished, or  its  results  so  ably  portrayed,  as  in  these  pages :  — 

"  The  curse  or  plague  of  Religion  in  this  age  is,  that  we  have  so  habit- 
uated ourselves  to  metaphor,  that  everything  has  become  a  metaphor.     A 
man  takes   Dr.  Watt's   paper  called  a  Form  of  Covenant ;  he  writes  it 
down  for  himself,  he  solemnly  prays  over  it,  and  in  its  form,  and  he  calls 
that  [making]  a  covenant  with  God.     It  is  not  a  Covenant.     It  is  a  vow, 
by  which  he  has  bound  his  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.     Again  a  very 
respectable  denomination  has  a  night  of  meeting  yearly  in  which  they 
read  a  series  of  good  resolutions,  in  which  every  one  present  is  supposed 
to  join.     This  is  called,  **  The  Renewal  of  the  Covenant ;  '*  this,  too,  is  a 
metaphor.     A  man  is  convinced  of  sin,  he  promises  in  his  heart  obedience 
to  God;  this  is  called  a  covenant  with  himself.     All  these  arc  metaphors. 
The  Scripture  meaning  of  the  word  covenant  is  lost  through  our  meta- 
pboric  talk.     It  has  slidden  away  into  vagueness,  and  become  a  mere 
pbra^e.  .  .  .  Now  let  us  cast  aside  these  merely  metaphoric  notions,  and 
remembering  that  a  promise  or  vow  binds  only  one  party,  and  that  on  the 
eootrary  a  covenant  is  made  by  two,  and  binding  upon  two  ;  let  us  look 
St  thii  fact  of  a  Covenant  in  the  Christian  Religion,  and  we  shall  find  it 
<Mie  of  astounding  magnitude,  and  overpowering  to  the  intellect  as  well  as 
lo  the  feelings  of  man.     Here,  on  the  one  hand,  am  I  a  creature  of  yes- 
teHaj,  frail  and  feeble,  limited  in  power  and  knowledge,  impure  and  un- 
^7)  niy  position  as  well  as  my  nature  making  me  liable  to  sin  ;  and  on 
the  other  side  is  the  Almighty  and  Omniscient  God,  the  Lord  of  the 
Universe,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all,  —  All-pure  and  All-holy.     And 
^tween  me  and  Ilim  there  can  be  a  Covenant  —  actually  and  in  truth  a 
CoTeoaut,  an  agreement  binding  ui)on  both  parties  !  '* 

Tills  is  indeed  an  overpowering  thought,  "  from  its  very  magni- 
tude, startling  and  astounding  to  man  ;  and  yet  nothing  less  than 
this  is  an  adequate  representation  of  tiie  position  in  which,  upon 
^rth,  the  Sons  of  God  stand  to  their  Father  in  Heaven." 

And  in  this  Covenant  is  the  whole  of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  of 
course,  based  upon  the  perfect  satisfiiction  made  by  the  death  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  but  the  full  merits,  or  blessed  fruits,  of  that 
Atonement  are  obtained  only  in  and  through  it.  We  do  not  say 
Aat  there  is  no  blessing  bestowed  upon  those  who  are  without  — 
God  forbid  1  but  that  the  special  blessings  of  the  Gospel,  the  full 
Wfits  of  the  Cross  and  Passion  of  Christ,  are  receivable  only 
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by  those  who  are  within  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  And  how  gn 
and  glorious  are  the  privileges  thus  conferred !  What  help  or  blei 
ing  that  we  can  need,  will  be  denied  to  us  ?  Does  not  the  Aposi 
Paul  say,  "  All  things  are  yours,  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
God's  ?  "  If  God  "  withheld  not  His  own  Son,  but  freely  ga 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
all  things  ?  "  These  questions  are  the  proper  and  sufficient  a 
swers  to  the  other — "How  can  these  things  be?"  We  migi 
rather  ask,  "  How  can  they  not  be,  if  they  are  needful  and  profi 
able  to  us  ?  " 

But  we  have  already  taken  up  more  than  the  space  allotted 
us,  and  so  must  draw  our  Article  to  a  close.  The  author,  havii 
shown  that  the  idea  and  fact  of  a  Covenant  render  possible  all  th 
he  has  set  down  as  fruits  of  Baptism,  proceeds  to  prove,  as  rega» 
each  one,  that  the  express  words  of  Holy  Writ  give  it  the  chara 
ter  he  assigns  to  it.  He  then  devotes  one  of  his  ablest  chapters^ 
proof  of  the  fact  that  children  are  capable  of  receiving  th  ^ 
blessings.  We  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  ma 
some  extracts  from  this  and  the  subsequent  chapters,  on  "  XT 
Moral  and  Religious  Effects  of  Infant  Baptism,"  and  on  "  t 
Benefits  to  Society."  True  •  and  beautiful,  exceedingly,  are  i 
views  of  home  life,  under  Christian  influences,  which  the  autl 
presents,  and  which  we  "  doubt  not,  but  earnestly  believe,"  M 
realized  in  many  a  Christian  Family ;  but  oh  1  why  not  in  mor: 
Why  is  it  that  among  those  who  "  profess  and  call  themsel  ^ 
Christians,"  so  many  look  upon  the  House  only  as  "  a  lodgiM 
place  for  a  pair  of  rational  animals,"  a  sort  of  "  tavern,  wherein  '^ 
husband  is  a  permanent  boarder,  for  the  money  he  brings  in,  m 
the  wife  a  permanent  boarder,  for  the  work  she  does  ?  "  W 
should  it  not  be  a  "  Temple,"  consecrated  to  the  service  of  G 
in  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  holy  life, —  something  that  can  prov^ 
the  coarse  sensualist  and  the  unbeliever  "  that  there  are  upon  ea ' 
holiness,  and  reverence,  and  worship,  and  afiection,  independ-* 
altogether  of  self  and  selfishness,"  —  a  charmed  circle,  wit 
which  the  Christian  husband,  from  his  association  with  a  Christ::; 
wife,  will  "  gain  a  tone  to  his  piety  which  otherwise  it  could  :2 
have  —  where  to  the  Christian  father,  the  teaching  of  his.  ChrisC 
children^  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  will  communii^ 
a  great  deal  of  that  child-like  temper,  which,  according  to  ^ 
Saviour,  is  the  character  of  true  Christianity  ! " 
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Before  taking  leave  of  the  work,  we  would  refer  to  two  "points, 
on  which  the  author  has  spoken  with  rather  more  positiveness 
than,  we  think,  an  exponent  of  the  Churches  doctrine  should  have 
manifested.  The  first  is  that  view  of  the  Communion  of  Saints, 
vhicb  is  set  forth  on  pages  179-80 :  — 

"When  the  thoaght  bursts  upon  us  that  of  our  departed  friends  we  are 
not  left  alone,  or  deserted  by  them,  when  they  die,  but  that,  were  our  eyes 
unsealed,  we  should  view  Oiem  near  us^  how  does  it  make  a  Heaven  of  the 
Church  upon  Earth,  and  embalm  the  thought  to  them  and  us ! "...  . 
"The  mother  who  was  taken  away  from  the  child  whom  she  had  begun  to 
train  in  the  ways  of  God,  may  have  been  taken  away  in  order  to  train 
^« qU the  better  through  her  spiritual  infiuences  upon  his  soul" 

There  mat/  be  truth  in  this  view,  but  it  has  certainly  not  been 
accepted  and  stated  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  nor  even  exten- 
sively held  by  our  leading  Divines.  We  would  class  along  with 
^is  the  idea  (beautiful  in  itself),  that  the  guardian  angel  is  given 
to  each  babe  in  Christ  at  Baptism,  and  that  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
^^^n  imprinted  remains  visible  to  angels,  the  sign  of  an  indehble 
cliaracter,  the  token  of  citizenship  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

This  the  author  does  not  present  as  anything  more  than  an 
^»nion  that  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Church,  and  not  improbable 
^  itself.  He  candidly  avows  that  he  considers  it  true,  but  he  does 
^^^  describe  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

But  the  other  case  is  one  in  which  we  think  that,  with  as  little 

^1  authority,  he  does  represent  a  private  opinion  as  an  acknowl- 

^ed  part  of  the  Christian  Faith.     It  will  be  found  on  page  210, 

here  treating  of  Regeneration  he  says,  "  It  consists  of  two  parts  : 

'^^t,  the  implanting  within  us  of  a  new  principle  of  spiritual  life  ; 

*^d  secondly,  the  being  introduced  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ," 

^^^•,  etc.     The  clause  italicized  is  the  one  to  which  we  refer. 

That  Regeneration  is  something  more  than  introduction  to  the 

^hurch,  every  rightly  infomied  Christian  will  allow ;  that  it  has  in 

Edition  to  this  a  present  spiritual  blessing,  communicated  by  the 

"oly  Ghost  Himself,  we  believe  every  sound  member  of  our  Church 

^lU  confess ;    but  so  far  as  we  know,  the  precise  nature  of  the 

Wessing  is  nowhere  defined  in  Scripture,  or  in  the  standards  of  our 

Church,  in  such  terms  as  to  warrant  this   positive  statement  of 

^hat  is  called  the  "  germ  theory."     It  is  quite  true  that  it  has  been 

ueldby  very  many  Divines,  and  that  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  favor 

especially  in  this  generation,  and  that  it  may  be  the  exact  truth  we 
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will  not  venture  positively  to  deny ;  but  we  should  prefer  confini 
our  statements  upon  the  grace  of  Baptism  to  those  which  the  Chui 
has  made  in  express  terms,  or  taught  by  implication.  Our  obji 
tions  to  it  are,  (1.)  that  it  requires  us  to  believe  in  the  implant! 
at  Baptism  of  a  germ,  or  principle,  which  must  be  quiescent, 
operative  for  years,  and,  (2.)  that  it  is  too  near  an  approach  to  1 
notion  of  the  Calvinists,  namely,  tliat  in  Regeneration  consequc 
upon  Conversion,  there  is  a  seed  of  Spiritual  Life  implanted, 
which  the  Life  Eternal  is  begun,  and  begun  with  the  certainty  tl 
it  shall  be  Life  Eternal^  that  the  person  regenerated  shall  nei 
perish. 

This  notion  springs,  of  course,  from  their  dogma  of  the  indefec 
bility  of  grace,  and  its  alleged  Scriptural  warrant  is,  1  John  iii. 
"  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  for  his  seed 
maineth  in  him^  and  he  cannot  sin  because  he  is  bom  of  Go^ 
But  this  is  one  of  those  passages  that,  we  think,  even  Dr.  Ada 
himself  could  not  be  willing  to  take,  strictly  and  literally,  with 
gloss  or  reservation,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  reads. 

In  the  Church's  Article  upon  Baptism,  there  is  no  mention 
this  "  imparting  of  a  principle  of  life,"  or  "  implanting  of  a  see 
nor  do  we  think  it  can  be  found  in  any  other  authoritative  do 
ment. 

The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  the  sort  is  the  "  giving 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  the  le 
ing  Divines  of  the  Church  in  England,  as  a  direct  or  immedi 
result  of  Baptism.     Our  author  regards  this  as  meaning  the 
partation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  in  his  Real  Presence  dwells 
or  abides  with,  the  Baptized  Christian.     To  this  understanding 
it,  as  applying  to  those  whose  mental  and  moral  condition  rend 
them  capable  of  being  profited  by  such  indwelling,  there  can, 
think,  be  no  valid  objection.     But,  in  the  case  of  the  babe,  we  f 
fer  to  regard  the  "  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  as  meaning  not 
indwelling  presence,  but  the  blessing  and  protection  of  the  Ble^ 
Spirit.     And  our  reasons  for  making  this  distinction  is  that 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  the  hearty  i.  e.,  not  the  great  muscle  < 
propels  the  blood  through  the  system,  but  the  seat  of  the  affecti< 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  capacity  for  receiving  Him,  and  w 
for  Him  to  perform,  before  He  can  take  up  His  abode  in  us ;  t^ 
must  be  affections  to  be  directed,  a  will  to  be  subdued  and  sail 
fied,  and  possibly  evil  habits  to  be  corrected.     In  the  case  o£ 
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unconscious  babe,  there  are  no  affections,  no  principles,  no  habits, 

or  will,  beyond  what  are  instinctive  and  belonging  to  a  mere  animal 

nature.  There  is,  therffore,  so  to  sj^eak,  no  proper  seat  for  the  Holy 

Spirit,  and  no  opportunity  lor  liie  performance  of  His  special  work. 

The  heart  cannot  be  '*  cLanged  "  before  it  exists,  and  it  does  not 

exist,  at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  its  existence,  before 

the  dawn  of  reason  ;  and,  as  "  change  of  heart "  is  really  the  same 

as  what  Bishop  Mant  and  our  author  describe  as  the  imparting  of 

a  new  principle  of  spiritual  life,  we  conclude  that  the  latter  cannot 

^ake  place. 

Of  course,  all  reasoning  of  this  kind  would  be  vain  if  there  were 
any  plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  in  Scripture,  or  in  Church 
standards.     But  the  Church  speaks  only  of  (1)  grafting  into  the 
t^ody  of  Christ ;  (2)  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  (3)  adoption  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  (4)  confirmation  of  Faith  and  increase  of  grace  "  by  vir- 
tue of  Prayer  to  God."     Among  these  we  find  no  mention  of  such 
*Oa parting  of  a  new  principle,  nor  anything  equivalent  to  it ;  but 
'^ther  on  the  contrary,  as  Bishop  H.  Onderdonk  says,  "  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Article  affords  no  countenance,  as  has  been  alleged, 
^o  those  who  make  Baptism,  or  what  is  conferred  in  that  Sacra- 
*^ent,  the  initiatory  point  in  the  moral  change,  or  the  (/erniy  or  seed 
^if  moral  regeneration.     The  "  increase  "  of  grace  in  or  at  Baptism 
obviously  is  not  the  beginning  of  such  grace." 

Bishop  Hobart,  w^hen  explaining  and  advocating  Dr.  Waterland's 
uifitinction  between  Regeneration  and  Renovation,  was  not  clear 
^«  to  the  mode  of  reconciling  this  "germ  theory  "  with  his,  and  yet 
Evidently  did  not  want  to  abandon  it  entirely.     So  he  says  :  "  In 
liegeneration,  the  quickening  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  bestowed 
^'pon  us,   by  which  we  receive  the   means  of  spiritual  Hfe.     In 
Henovation,  this  spiritual  life  is  called  into  holy  energy  and  activity 
b>'  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit."     This,  we  confess, 
^s  too  mysterious  for  us  to  comprehend.     We  have  a  quickening 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  yet  is  tiot  sanctifying,  and  which 
does  not  quicken,  which  is  not  called  into  energy  or  activity  until 
it  is  quickened  by  the  sanctifying  power.     A  much  clearer  para- 
graph follows  this,  and  the  doctrine  is  just  as  much  better  as  the 
Sense  is  more  evident.     "  Regeneration  is  a  change  of  our  spiritval 
<^f>ndition  —  a   translation    into  a  state    in  which  our  salvation   is 
rendered  possible.     Renovation  is  that  change  of  heart  and  life  by 
^'hieh  salvation  is  finally  attained.'^     (Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii. 
page  472.) 
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The  various  strong  expressions  to  be  found  in  the  older  Engl 
Divines  about  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Baptism,  we  regard 
meaning  not  invariably  the  actual  communication  of  His  i 
presence ;  but  such  of  His  graces  as  the  subject  needed,  or  "^ 
capable  of  receiving.  Take,  for  instance,  Dr.  Barrow,  who  ei 
merates  among  the  benefits  of  this  Sacrament  the  following  :  ** 
Baptism  the  gift  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred,  qualifying 
for  the  state  into  which  we  then  come^  and  enabling  us  to  perfc 
the  duties  which  we  then  undertake,^*  But  the  state  into  wli 
babes  come  at  Baptism  is  only  one  in  which  their  relation  to  G 
is  changed,  and  by  the  sanctifying  blessing  of  the  Lord  they  : 
qualified  for  thai;  but  they  undertake  no  duties  then^  they  can  p 
form  none  then,  and  so  they  receive  no  enabling  power.  T 
comes  with  the  beginnings  of  intelligence  and  the  formation  of  ■ 
moral  nature.^ 

Hooker  (Book  v.  chapter  9,  section  2)  speaks  of  "  that  diffu! 
divine  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  giveth  to  the  powers  of  1 
soul  their  first  disposition  toward  future  newness  of  life."  T 
approximates  the  theory  in  question,  but  still  only  approximal 
He  views  the  gift  as  one  of  grace  or  virtue,  not  of  the  ParacI 
himself,  and  the  result  is  not  *'  newness  of  life,"  even  as  in  a  gei 
but  a  disposition  towards  it  at  some  future  time. 

Dr.  Waterland  (and  Bishop  Bethell  following  him)  taught  t 
a  moral  change  requires  the  exercise  of  will  or  choice  and  act 
on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  in  fact,  the  cooperation  of  the  man  ^ 
God,  and  consequently  cannot  take  place  in  unconscious  infar 
but  after  the  renewal  of  their  state  to  Godward  by  their  Bapti 
"  tlie  renewing  also  of  their  heart  may  come  gradually  in  with  ti 
first  dawning  of  reason^  in  suxih  meastire  as  tliey  shall  be  capable  € 
This  is  just  what  we  believe,  and  it  is  quite  as  &r  as  we  think 
Church  authorizes  us  to  go  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  Adams  explains  his  theory  of  the  spiritual  life,  that  it  is 
in  us,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us.     The  "  gen 
then,  must  be  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  see^ 
Spiritual  Life  is  in  Him,  who  is  the  very  fullness  of  that  Life, 
Lord  and  giver  of  it  I     This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make  the  d 
ter  any  more  evident  or  acceptable. 

Anticipating  the  objection  that  there  is  no  indication  of  that  S 
itual  Life  in  babes,  which  in  its  rudiment  or  principle  he  beii« 

1  See  also  Crmnmer^s  Catechism,  Oxford  ed.,  1829,  p.  186. 
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is  imparted  in  Baptism,  lie  says :  "  Life  is  present  wlien  we  are 

unconscious  of  it,  when  we  are  asleep  :  unseen  itself,  and  indiscem- 

able,  it  shows  itself  only  by  its  workings."    Very  well.     Are  there 

any  workings  whereby,  in   the  immense  majority  of  cases  for  two 

or  three  years,  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  presence  o  f  Spiritual 

Life  in  the  baptized  babe  ?     Life  may  be  dormant,  but  then  some 

signs  of  it  can  he  traced ;  when  every  sign  of  it  is  gone,  death 

reigns.     So  if  there  be  absolutely  no  sign  of  Spiritual  Life  in  an 

infant,  we  are  obliged  by  this  very  analogy  to  believe  that  it  does 

flot  possess  such  Life.    Every  baptized  infant  has  indeed  begun  the 

Christian  Life  in  one  sense,  but  7ioty  we   believe,  in  the  sense  of 

^nie  spiritual  living  unto  God.     There  are  in  such  subjects  none 

^f  the  enjoyments  or  the  works  resulting  from  this  higher  Life. 

And  we  cannot  see  that  anything  is  gained  by  supposing  that  the 

^feat  Worker  enters  at  Baptism  into  the  heart  of  a  babe,  design- 

^^S  ^  remain  there  in  idleness  until  the  understanding  begins  to 

^l>^n,  and  the  affections  to  be  exercised.     We  must  regard  this  a§ 

^^^      itself  highly  improbable,  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  Scrij)ture 

as55crtion,  that  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  in  all,  love,  joy,  peace, 

^^Og-suflFering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and  temper- 

an^e." 

"We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  much  farther  by  tliis  mat- 
^^  than  probably  it  is  worth  ;  but  when  we  venture  to  object  to 
^'thing  advanced  by  one  at  whose  feet  we  are  willing  to  sit,  we 
A  impelled  to  state  fully  the  grounds  or  authority  upon  which  we 
^^  i  thhold  assent. 

We  strongly  advise  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  possessed 
^■>^mselves  of  this  Book,  to  get  it  at  once,  and  give  it  their  best 
^'^tention.  If  they  have,  in  their  Parishes,  persons  who  doubt  or 
^^^ny  the  lawfulness  of  baptizing  children,  and  wlio  are  capable  of 
■^^^llowing  any  argument,  and  willing  to  know  the  truth,  this  Book 
ill  do  more  for  them  than  any  other,  or  all  others  put  together, 
nt  if  they*  have  no  use  for  it  in  this  way,  let  them  study  it  at 
«ome.  It  will  give  them  greater  confidence  in  the  truth  they  hold, 
^.Tid  the  pleasure  inseparable  from  reading  even  the  least  work  of 
a  true  MAN.  They  will  thank  us  for  making  them  acquainted 
"^^ith  one  of  the  strongest  minds,  and  one  of  the  warmest  and 
purest  hearts  that  have  ever  adorned  the  American  Church. 

As  to  mere  style,  they  can  judge  sufficiently  from  the  samples 
herein  given.     The  Doctor  is  one  of  those   whom   Bacon   calls 
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"  ready  "  and  "full "  men.  He  writes  thus,  his  manner  being  tha 
of  an  unequalled  talker,  too  earnest  in  his  purpose,  and  too  con 
scions  of  the  merits  of  his  cause  to  care  for  the  mere  graces  o 
style.  His  is  the  eloquence  of  thought  and  feeling  rather  than  o 
metaphors  and  epithets.  His  sentences  are  not  polished  like  Ma 
caulay's,  nor  cadenced  like  Robertson's  ;  but  they  convey  his  mean 
ing,  and  gain  his  end  quite  as  well  as  if  he  had  spent  weeks  oi 
every  chapter.  His  style  is  not  rapid  and  direct,  like  a  rapiei 
thrust,  but  rather  wide-sweeping,  like  the  swing  of  a  battle-axe 
which  comes  down  blow  after  blow. 


Art.  IIL  — rejoinder  TO  THE  "CATHOLIC  WORLD." ^ 

We  should  not  take  notice  of  this  somewhat  lengthy  reply 
<^r  Article  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review,  did  we  not  fie 
that  we  owe  our  readers,  as  well  as  the  "  Catholic  World,"  soki 
apology  for  the  cavalier  tone  of  that  Article,  and  its  abrupt  a.i 
strong  expressions.  The  assumption  of  such  a  tone  is  perha. 
never  in  good  taste,  and  certainly  is  never  good  policy,  for  it 
kind  of  begging  the  question  at  issue  —  the  question,  namely, 
your  opponent's  incompetence,  which  it  is  the  very  object  of  y 
argument  to  establish.  But  while  making  these  admissions,  ei-i 
expressing  this  regret,  our  clear  recollection  of  the  temper  of  mm 
in  which  we  wrote  acquits  us  of  any  intention  to  indulge  in  per»^] 
alities,  nor  can  we  find  on  re  perusal  of  the  Article  any  intemp^^ 
ance  of  language,  so  excessive,  as  justly  to  call  down  upon  us  s^a^ 
a  rebuke  as  this :  — 

"    .  .  .  .  Considering  the  general  character  of  Episcopalians,  we 
peeled,  if  not  much  profound  philosophy,  or  any  very  rigid  logic,  at  L^ 
the  courtesy  and  fairness  of  the  well-bred  gentleman,  such  as  we  i&  ^ 
expect  from  a  cultivated  and  polished  pagan.     We  regret  to  say  tha^ 
have  been  disappointed." 

The  fling  at  the  Church,  which  may  be  found  less  delica*< 
expressed  in  a  previous  passage,  seems  scarcely  called  for.  ^ 
indeed  while  we  feel  that  our  own  sins,  although  they  may  h-^ 
been  "  set  down  in  malice,"  are  without  excuse,  their  burder* 

1  <«xhe  Cbnich  Review  and  Victor  Cousin,"  daMk  World,  April,  1868. 
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easier  to  bear  when  we  find  the  writer  voluntarily  abandoning  the 
vantage-ground  of  a  calm  dignity  which  yet  remained  to  him,  and 
'escending,  at  least,  to  our  level,  to  dispute  with  us  a  fieM  of  gibes 
nd  sarcasms,  which  we  willingly  yield  to  him  unfought.  For  the 
St  we  must  leave  it  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  those  competent 
jvidge,  to  pronounce,  whether  these  Articles  of  the  "  Catholic 
or*ld  "  are  especially  "  entitled  to  be  treated  gravely  and  respect- 
ly ,"  whoever  is  their  author,  and  whether  they  do  not  on  the 
a  ^rary  offer,  if  not  an  excuse,  at  least,  an  explanation  of  our 
*^  ner  of  treating  them. 

C>n  another  point  also  we  are  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  a  viola- 
rk  of  strict  etiquette.  The  writer  says  we  had  no  authority  for 
•-x-ging  the  authorship  of  the  Article  we  reviewed  to  Dr.  Brown- 
^  ^  since  that  Article  was  signed  by  no  name.  We  cannot  deny 
*.t,  however  plainly  and  palpably  a  man's  writings  may  reveal 
-ir  author,  so  long  as  he  seeks  to  hide  that  authoi*ship  behind  the 
^  Iter  of  a  periodical,  he  has  a  right  to  have  his  sanctuary  respect- 
^  and  the  vail  he  has  drawn  over  himself  treated  as  if  it  were 
^Uy  a  disguise.  We  therefore  offer  our  apologies  to  Dr.  Brown- 
t>  for  having  replied  to  him  by  name,  whether  the  assumption 
^t  led  us  to  do  so  were  correct  or  incorrect,  —  on  which  point 
^  writer  of  these  Articles  leaves  us  in  some  doubt.  He  seems  to 
%imate  that  we  were  mistaken  in  our  conjecture,  but  he  does  not 
-^tinctly  say  so  ;  nor  has  Dr.  Brownson  —  if  this  intimation  is  to 
^  relied  upon,  and  he  is  not  the  writer  —  ever  repelled  the  impu- 
ttion  to  him  of  the  Article  in  question,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  said 
tiy thing  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  matter.  To  some  readers 
F  these  two  Articles  the  point  may  perhaps  seem  sufficiently  settled 
y  the  writer's  remark  that  no  man  in  this  country  can  speak  with 
lore  authority  on  Cousin's  Philosophy  than  Dr.  Brownson,  and 
hat  none  was  accounted  by  him  a  more  trustworthy  expositor  of 
lis  system.  Such  a  man,  they  may  conclude,  cannot  be  the  author 
f  these  Articles. 

Having  said  thus  much  for  the  past,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance 
t  the  present  Article.  The  writer  enumerates  nine  *' principal 
barges,"  to  each  of  which  he  replies  at  length.  We  have  time 
»nly  to  touch  briefly  upon  some  of  these  points,  since  important 
natters  claim  our  attention  ;  indeed  it  seems  unnecessary  to  enter 
nto  a  reconsideration  of  them  all. 

The  writer  repeats  thus  his  cavil  at  Skepticism  being  made  a 
Philosophy :  — 
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"  Cousin  counts  Skepticism  as  a  system  of  Philosophy.  We  object. 
and  ask  very  pertinently,  since  he  holds  every  system  has  a  troth,  and 
truth  is  always  something  affirmative,  positive,  '  what  then  is  the  truth  of 
Skepticism  which  is  a  system  of  pure  negation,  and  not  only  affirms  noth- 
ing, but  denies  that  anything  can  be  affirmed  ? '  Will  the  Reviewer 
answer  the  question  ?  " 

This  very  "  denial  that  anything  can  be  affirmed,"  is  equivalent 
to  a  most  positive  affirmation,  and  has  a  basis  of  truth,  though  the 
truth  be  distorted  to  error.  But  the  writer  does  not  take  the 
word  Skepticism  in  Cousin's  sense.  In  the  latter's  use  of  it 
the  term  is  quasi  technical,  and  signifies  something  different  from 
Skepticism,  viewed  simply  as  unbelief,  or  pure  negation.  It  means 
a  phase  of  human  thought ;  the  appearance  of  common  sense  upon 
the  scene  of  Philosophy  to  test  the  systems  of  dogmatism  by  the 
negative  thinking  of  the  understanding. 

"  Moreover  a  system  of  pure  negation  is  simply  no  system  at  all,  for  it 
has  no  principle,  and  affirms  nothing." 

This  obvious  truth  did  not  escape  Cousin,  and  it  was  not  to  anj 
such  system  of  "  pure  negation  "   destitute  of  principle,  that  he 
gave  the  name  of  Skepticism.     But  here  the  writer  does  not  use 
the  word  system  in  Cousin's  sense.    Cousin,  in  studying  the  historjr 
of  Philosophy  in  its  various  particular  systems   of  different  ages 
and  countries,  arrives  at  the  general  truth,  that  there  are  four,  and 
only  four,  possible  forms,  or  phases  of  thought,  that   must  always 
and  everywhere  subsist,  because  the  mind  of  man  is  always  and 
everywhere  the  same ;  that  under  the  influences  of  each  succeed- 
ing age,  now  one,  now  another  of  these  phases  is  developed,  nor 
among  this  people,  and  in  this  country,  and  now  among  another 
nation,  and  in  another  region.      To  these  forms   of  thought,  or 
directions  of  the  mind,  he  gives  the  names  of  Idealism,  Sensaal- 
ism.  Skepticism,  and  Mysticism.     He  calls  them,  it  is  true,  systems 
of  Philosophy,  but  it  is  in  a  plainly  different  sense    from  that  v^ 
which  he  calls  their  writings  the  systems  of  Kant,  or  of  Spinoza  ^ 
for  these  former  are  rather  systems  of  systems.     This,  of  necessity-* 
was  a  new  use  of  these  old  words,  for  they  were  taken  to  express 
a  new  idea,  and  when  we  are  familiar  with  Cousin's  thought,  and- 
accept  the  language  in  which  he  explains  it,  we  see  no  room  fi>^ 
objection    to    either.      It    augurs  ill  for   one's    power    to  trea<* 
the  higher  paths  of  his  Philosophy,  to   stumble  on  such  smootb 
ground. 
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" .  .  .  .  What  salutary  influence  has  ever  been  exerted  on  Science  or 
Horals  by  any  so-called  system  of  skepticism  which  denies  the  possibility 
of  Science,  and  renders  the  binding  nature  of  Virtue  [obligation  ?]  un- 
certain, we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  ascertain." 

That  a  reader  of  the  history  of  Philosophy  should  have  failed  to 
see  the  salutary  influence  which  Hume,  for  instance,  —  who  in 
Cousin's  classification  belongs  to  the  Skeptical  System,  —  exerted 
on  Science,  and  ultimately  on  Morals,  by  striking  an  almost  mor- 
tal blow  at  the  prevailing  Sensism  of  his  time,  —  is  surprising. 
W'itliout  Hume  there  would  have  been  no  Reed,  and,  probably,  no 
Karit.  The  skeptical  results  of  his  Philosophy  were  the  direct 
ncontive,  as  every  one  knows,  to  the  reaction  from  the  principles 
>f  Locke  to  deepen  spiritualistic  views. 

The  writer  next  reftirns  to  the  attack  on  Cousin's  ontology,  and 
e- states  his  position.  The  only  way  to  meet  his  argument  is  to 
ai'i'y  the  question  deeper,  but  a  subject  so  profound  cannot  be 
r^^ited  within  the  limits  of  such  a  paper  as  this  in  a  way  at  all 
^^'quate  to  itself,  or  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  We  must  content 
*«^i:^elves  with  offering  some  suggestions  that  may  serve  to  show 
^c^'^r  far  his  criticism  is  from  reaching  Cousin's  thought,  and  how 
it^e,  consequently,  it  troubles  it. 

Cousin,  the  writer  says,  does  not  make  his  impersonal  reason 
f^ally  objective,  but,  simply,  independent  of  our  personality. 
Between  the  personal,  and  impersonal  reason,  he  recognizes  only 
a  distinction  of  modes.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  essential  differ- 
®*^ce  between  them. 

**Now,  we  demand,  what  is  this  one  substantive  reason  operating  in 
^esQ  two  different  degrees  or  modes  ?  It  certainly  is  not  an  abstrac- 
^^^^,  for  abstractions  are  nullities,  and  cannot  operate  or  act  at  all.  What 
***®n  is  it  ?  Is  it  God,  or  is  it  man  ?  If  you  say  it  is  God,  then  you 
aenjr  reason  to  man,  make  him  a  brute,  unless  you  identify  man  with  God. 
*^  yoa  say  it  is  man,  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  as  Cousin 
f^'^lnly  does  say  —  for  he  makes  it  our  faculty,  and  only  faculty  of 
J'^^Higence, — then  you  make  it  subjective,  since  nothing  is  more  subject- 
*^®  tlian  one's  own  faculties.  They  are  the  subject  itself.  Consequently 
^^  impersonal  reason  belongs  as  truly  to  man,  the  subject,  as  the  personal 
*^^^cn,  and  therefore  is  not  objective,  as  we  said,  to  the  whole  subject,  but 
^^y  to  the  will  and  personality."  ^ 

-     *  Tor  A  direct  answer  to  this  point,  see  J>u   Vrai  du  Beau  du  Bien^  Le^on  IV.,  pp. 
*^*  101. 
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What  solution  the  writer  himself  would  give  of  this  difEcult 
ioes  not  appear.     As  he  puts  it,  the  best  that  can  be  done  with 
seems  to  be  the  identification  of  man  with  God  —  a  not  altogeth* 
satisfactory  result,  but  in  truth  no  such  difficulty  exists  for  one  wl 
will  comprehend  the  nature  of  reason.     Mind  very  certainly  is  ir 
an  abstraction,  and  to  the  question,  ^^  is  it  God  or  is  it  man,"  ^ 
answer  it  is  both,  or,  if  one  pleases,  it  is  in  both.     God  is  the  im 
nite  Spirit,  man  is  a  finite  spirit.      Cousin,  it  is  true,  speaks   , 
reason  as  the  faculty  of  knowing^  and,  in  the  connection  in  which^ 
uses  it,  such  language  is  sufficiently  exact,  but  he  well  knew  flh 
a  true  conception  of  mind  can  never  be  attained  if  we  regar    . 
merely  as  an  attribute  of  the  individual,  for  in  fact  it   constiL_ 
the  person.     We  cannot  sever  and  disjoin  the  personality  thc^ 
we  may  distinguish  its  elements  in  thought.     Personality  is. 
union  of  reason  and  will ;  for  while  freedom  is  the  essence  of     j 
sonality,  a  freedom  which  shall  not  be  self-conscious  is  incon  <;ei 
able.     Consequently,  Reason  is  not  a  mere  faculty  of  the  sutler 
it  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  subject.     But  its  pure  activity^,  tk 
impersonal  Reason,  is  objective  to  freedom,  as  the  writer  admits 
Cousin  to  have  established.     What,  then,  remains  for  it  to  be  ob- 
jective   to?      Nothing   but   itself.      To   demand,    therefore,  that 
Reason  be  objective  to  the  "  whole  subject,"  is  to  require  a  contra- 
diction —  that  it  be  objective  to  itself.     Do  you  still  say  that  thi 
Voice  which  makes  itself  heard  in  your  soul,  speaking  with  an  iJ 
dependence  beyond  your  power  to  influence  or  control,  is  mereh 
subjective  phenomenon  ?     Do  you  still  say,  "  all  this  is  nothin/ 
Reason  be  not  objective  to  the  '  whole  subject '  "  ? 

Then  we  grant  your  demand ;  you  shall  have  your  conti 
tion.     Reason  is  objective  to  the  whole  subject  —  it  is  objecti 
itself.     The  writer  pursues :  — 

**....  He  [Cousin]  says  there  are  in  thought,  or  consciousn 
elements,  the  subject  and  object ;  or  in   his  barbarous  dialect,  le 
non-moi ;  but  he  is  careful  to  assert  the  subject  as  active,  and  f 
as  passive.     Now  a  passive  object  is  as  if  it  were  not,  and  can 
nothing  with  the  activity  of  the  subject     Then  as  all  the  activit 
side  of  the  subject,  the  subject  must  be  able  to  think  in,  ar 
alone." 

The  writer  has  not  arrived  at  an  insight  into  self-dei 
the  form  of  the  constitution  of  mind.  Self-detem 
exists  dually,  (A)  as  determining,  and  (B)  as  detej 
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determining,  it  is  the  active  which  contains  the  possibility  of  deter- 
Dinations  ;  as  determined  it  is  the  actuaHty  of  determination  —  tlie 
»ult  of  the  activity  of  the  determining.  But  both  are  the  same 
sing  ;  the  activity  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  each  side  returns 
to  itself.  As  determining,  or  active,  (A)  it  acts  only  on  its  own 
itermining,  and  as  passive,  or  determined,  (B)  it  is,  as  the  result 
*  the  former,  the  self-same  active  itself.  This  self  negation  (for 
?int8  determinatio  est  negatio)  resolves  itself  into  affirmation.  It 
a  positing  of  distinction  which  is  immediately  cancelled.  Some- 
ling  is  made  object,  and  identified  with  the  subject  in  the  same 
cL  No  finite  existence  could  endure  this  contradiction,  and  hence 
re  know  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  The  Ego  has  the  form  of 
nfinitude. 

"It  is  very  clear,"  the  writer  goes  on,  "that  Cousin  does  not  get 
OQt  of  the  sphere  of  the  subject  any  more  than  does  Kant,  and  all 
the  arguments  he  adduces  against  Kant  apply  equally  against 
lamself."  Cousin  had  no  need  to  "  get  out  '*  of  the  sphere  of  the 
lubject,  —  something  that  would  render  any  knowledge  by  the 
wbject  an  impossibility,—  for  he  shows  that  "  Kant's  mistake  was 
in  taking  the  self-conscious  intelligence  for  something  one-sided, 
or  subjective,  whereas  it  must  be,  from  its  very  definition,  subject 
«Ki object  in  one,  and  thus  universal.'* 

AH  that  we  call  Science,  said  Kant,  all  that  has  the  form  of 
pnerality,  is  merely  the  form  of  our  mind,  and  does  not  belong  to 
4e  thing  in  itself.  But  if  this  be  so,  pursued  Fichte,  much  more 
tt  this  thing  in  itself,  taken  as  an  object,  as  a  beyond  to  the  mind 
*Mf,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  mind,  a  nonentity.  When  we 
■kstract  what  we  know  to  be  subjective,  we  abstract  all  possibility 
rf  a  thing  in  itself  in  that  very  act ;  for  if  the  category  of  "  exist- 
ence "  be  subjective  there  can  be  nothing  objective.  Thus  accept- 
ing Kant's  negative  results  he  founded  his  philosophy  upon  the 
%).  Now  from  Kant's  own  principles,  the  necessity,  or  "  subjec- 
tivity "  of  the  categories.  Cousin  draws  positive  conclusions  that 
overthrow  Kant's  Skepticism.  He  concludes,  not  (1)  that  we 
oinnot  know  the  objective,  nor  (2)  that  the  notion  of  the  objective 
ii  t  pure  illusion,  but  that  there  is  an  objective,  and  that  we  do 
tttain  knowledge  of  it  in  thought.  Now  the  writer's  principle  is 
^  independent  existence  of  the  object;  but  if  he  will  not 
ttmsent  to  know  this  object  in  Cousin's  way,  in  the  psycho- 
tic &ct,   he  must  be  content  to  remain   in   ignorance   of   it, 
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for  there  is  no  other  way  to  a  knowledge  of  it.  He  w 
have  us  believe  that  our  thought  is  not  sufficient  to  itself; 
"  all  man's  interior  operations  depend  on  the  support  and  ac 
concurrence  of  that  which  is  not  himself;**  that  "  the  object  h 
independent  of  the  subject,  and  not  supplied  by  it,  must  exi 
parte  rei^  since,  if  it  did  not,  it  could  not  actually  concur  with 
subject  in  the  production  of  thought ;  *'  but  on  these  condit; 
there  is  no  longer  possible  to  man  any  Science  or  Philosophy, 
the  active  concurrence  of  an  object  existing  a  parte  rei  be  necess 
to  thought,  it  ceases  to  be  man*s  thought ;  and  the  knowledge  t 
gained  by  the  activity  of  that  which  is  foreign  to  me,  will  be,  so 
as  I  am  concerned,  no  knowledge  at  all.  What  is  written  upc 
slate  may  serve  the  writer ;  but  what  does  the  slate  know  ab 
it  ?  But  mark,  that  when  you  separate  the  object  or  thing  in 
self,  entirely  from  the  mind,  you  overlook  the  fact  that  it  appe 
in  thought,  or  the  fait  de  conscience^  and  so  you  never  can  erpk 
this  fact  of  consciousness.  You  explain  thought  as  the  effect 
the  object,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  effect  of  thought  to  prodaa 
representation  of  that  object,  and  you  can  have  no  knowledge 
that  object  except  in  thought.  If  you  make  thought  the  effect 
the  object,  you  absorb  the  subject  in  the  object,  and  there  resu 
an  objectivism  which  not  less  completely  annihilates  the  validity 
thought,  and  the  possibility  of  science  than  the  subjectivism 
Kant.  Moreover,  how  can  you  ever  show  that  there  is  any  so 
independently  existing  object  of  thought?  It  is  plain  yon  fl 
speaking  of  something  you  do  not  know.  The  mind  knows  nothi 
about  this  object,  save  in  its  own  action,  thought,  and  yon  ass< 
that  the  mind  cannot  suffice  for  its  own  thought.  This  grataito 
assumption  leads  your  argument  at  once  into  a  circle,  and  an  i 
sumption  of  the  object  is  all  that  is  left  you.  Faith  you  may  hai 
but  not  Science.  However  the  repetition  of  this  principle  of  t 
object  a  parte  rei  be  varied,  it  remains  always  the  same  impote 
assertion  —  the  same  leap  in  the  dark.  They  who  question  tl 
authority  of  consciousness,  and  the  validity  of  thought,  or  who,  U 
this  writer,  try  to  account  for  the  one  and  bolster  up  the  other,  I 
that  which  destroys  them  both,  seem  much  in  the  predicament 
Jeremy  Taylor*s  dreamer.  That  man,  he  says,  "  was  prettily  n 
fantastically  troubled  **  who,  being  used  to  put  his  trust  in  drean 
was  warned  one  night  in  a  vision  that  all  dreams  were  vain. 
he  trusted  this  one,  as  usual,  he  must  disbelieve  all  dreams ;  bnt 
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he  did  that,  he  must  disbelieve  this  dream,  and  then  he  must  be- 
lieve in  the  authority  of  dreams,  and  so  in  the  authority  of  this, 
and  consequently  in  the  fisilsity  of  all,  and  so  round  and  round  for- 
ever. The  assertion  that  thought  is  insufficient  to  itself,  is  itself 
a  thought,  and  no  more  and  no  less  reliable  than  what  it  impugns. 

The  Cogito  Ergo  Sum  is  not  an  argument  of  any  sort ;  it  is  sim- 
ply the  statement  of  the  psychologic  fact.  What  is  it  to  say  I 
think  —  what  is  it  to  say  I  ?  It  is  to  posit  myself;  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  myself  as  existing  ;  it  is  to  be  self-conscious,  to  be  con- 
scious of  my  being.  This  highest  category  is  the  permanent  ele- 
ment in  thought ;  any  predicate  other  than  being  contains  being 
f/w  determinations,  and  so  can  be  subsumed  under  being.  More- 
over, this  category  is  fundamentally  identical  with  the  Ego ;  for 
the  process  of  cognizing  Being  was  a  self-recognizing  ;  the  Mind 
proves  to  be  its  own  other,  its  own  object,  and  self-consciousness 
hecomes  the  basis  of  knowledge.  For,  in  the  being  of  mind,  we 
an  exhaustive  concept  of  Being  ;  all  absolute  being  —  Being, 
r,  freed  from  dependence  on  other  being,  and  existing  for 
alone  —  is  in  the  form  of  self-relation,  and  the  being  of  the 
total,  therefore,  since  it  is  absolute,  is  self-determined  —  the  Infini" 
^  adu^  vel  rationis^  of  Spinoza. 

The  writer  adds  :  — 

"The  Reviewer  follows  the  last  passage  with  a  bit  of  Philosophy  of  his 
own;  but  as  it  has  no  relevancy  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  is  withal  a 
little  too  transcendental  for  our  taste,  he  must  excuse  us  for  declining  to 
&CUS3  it.  We  cannot  accept  it,  for  we  cannot  accept  what  we  do  not 
Understand,  and  it  professes  to  be  above  all  understanding.  In  fact,  the 
feviewer  seems  to  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  understanding,  and  no  lit- 
tle contempt  for  logic" 

It  is  rather  too  long  for  insertion  here ;  but  we  venture  to  think 
ftat  all  candid  and  careful  readers  who  will  turn  to  pages  537-539 
rf  the  "  Church  Review  "  for  last  January,  will  find  the  passage 
referred  to  suflSciently  intelligible  and  sufficiently  pertinent  to  the 
course  of  our  argument.  That  passage  did  not  "  profess  to  be 
ibove  all  understanding  ; "  it  simply  asserted  a  speculative  know- 
ing distinct  from  sensuous  certitude,  and  from  discursive  compre- 
hension, and  equally  positive  with  th#se.  In  representing  the 
principles  of  formal  logic  as  inade<{uate  to  the  expression  of  the 
^,  and  the  Universal,  we  have  only  done  what  the  Father  of 
^gic  himself  has  done  before  us.     In  his  Metaphysic,  Aristotle 
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restricts  the  applicability  of  these  principles  to  the  abstract— the 
incomplete,  for  they  state  only  one  phase  of  the  totality.  In  all 
that  involves  process  and  reality,  these  abstract  principles  must  be 
set  aside.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  principle  of  contradiction  ap- 
plied to  motion  :  —  If  a  body  move,  it  must  either  move  in  the 
place  where  it  is,  or  in  the  place  where  it  is  not ;  but  neither  of 
these  is  possible,  consequently  there  is  no  such  thing  as  motion. 
And  applied  to  change  :  Every  somewhat  is  some  one  condition,  or 
else  in  some  other,  it  cannot  be  in  no  condition  ;  but  if  it  is  in  one 
condition  it  is  not  changing,  nor  is  it  if  it  is  already  in  another; 
therefore  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  change.  He  recognizes 
that  these  principles,  when  taken  universally,  refute  themselves. 
Thus  they  cannot  be  exhaustive  "  laws  of  thought,"  as  has  been 
pretended,  for  they  are  only  fragments  of  principles.  The  true 
principle  is  a  high  synthesis  which  contains  the  partial  principles 
of  Identity  and  of  Contradiction  in  a  union  which,  completing  each 
with  the  other,  resolves  their  discord.  Abstraction  is  like  the  snr- 
geon's  knife,  which  dissects  and  lays  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  hnman 
frame,  and  brings  its  mechanism  into  clear  view.  But  as  no  lancet 
can  show  us  the  life  which  pervades  the  organism,  so  abstraction 
cannot  reach  an  explanation  of  Reality,  or  concrete  existence ;  for 
its  process  is  instantly  to  dissever  and  hold  apart  that  concrete, 
and  so  to  suspend  its  very  being.  It  is  consequently  not  a  complete 
procedure,  and  its  result  is  not  an  ultimate  where  w^e  can  rest,  for 
it  needs  always  a  something  other  to  round  it  off.  Only  by  a 
method  concrete  as  Truth  itself,  can  we  reach  absolute  Truth. 

''  The  Reviewer,  in  favoring  us  with  this  bit  of  philosophy,  tells 
us  in  support  of  it,  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  *  All  thinking 
is  negation.'  So  much  the  worse  then  for  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
All  thinking  is  affirmative,  and  pure  negation  can  neither  think  nor 
be  thought." 

Let  us  consider  this  a  moment.  And  first  note  this  clause— 
"  in  support  of  it."     What  we  said  was  this  :  — 

"  All  thinking,  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  negation.  This  is 
true  of  all  logical  thinking  ;  but  there  is  a  positive  thinking  in  a 
higher  sphere  than  that  of  logic,  coursing  over  a  range  of  ideas 
which  refuse  to  be  cut  up  and  fitted  into  logical  forms.  Logic,  in 
short,  is  to  train  the  mind  to  its  highest  development,  not  to  fetter 
it  by  absorbing  its  whole  activity,  etc."  ^ 

1  Church  Review^  January,  1868,  p.  538. 
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It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  controverted  Hamilton's  proposition  in 
its  universal  form,  and  restricted  its  application  to  logical  or  dis- 
cursive thinking.     But  the  writer  goes  so  far  beyond  us  in  his  zeal 
to  overwhelm  our  supposed  ally,  as  to  say  that  *^  all  thinking  is 
affirmative,"  adding,  "pure   negation  can  neither  think  nor  be 
thought."    But  the  question  is  not  about  pure  negation  ;  it  is  about 
the  admixture  of  negation  in  every  judgment.     To  think,  in  the 
analytic  manner  of  the  understanding,  consists  in  distinguishing 
ohjects.     But  the  distinctions  of  a  thing  from  others  are  its  limita- 
tions, in  which  it  ceases  its  determinations,  and  "  every  determina- 
tion is  a  negation,"  because  it  negates  of  a  thing  the  predicates  of 
other  things.     Hence  the  affirmations  of  the  understanding  are 
only  the  laborious  product  of  two  negations,  as  Hamilton  has  very 
well  established. 

Let  us  develop  a  little  the  thought  touched  upon  in  the  passage 
the  writer  refers  to.     There  are,  as  Plato  and  Spinoza  especially 
teach  us,  three  grades  of  thinking,  three  stages  of  mental  culture. 
The  first  is  sensuous  thinking,  which  uses  images  ;  it  seizes  ob- 
jects by  themselves  —  isolatedly — without  their  relations,  and  each 
tiling  seems  a  wholly  independent  existence.     The  second  stage  is 
the  thinking  of  the  understanding.     This  grade  of  thought  finds 
that  things  exist  in  interdependence  upon  each  other,  for  the  prop- 
erties of  each  thing  are  only  its  relations  to  other  things,  and  these 
properties,  without  which  the  thing  could  have  no  distinct  exist- 
ence, are  the  very  destruction  of  its  independence,  for  they  bind  it 
ttp  with  other  things.     This  negative  point  of  view  reduces  all  to 
dependence  and  finitude  ;  there  is  no  being  through  itself,  but  each 
is  through  others.     This  is  the  comprehension  of  individuality,  or 
negative  unity ;  it  has  not  ascended  to  the  univeral,  it  has  not  ar- 
rived at  Being.     This  can  only  be  at  the  third  stage,  the  thinking 
of  Pure  Reason ;  the  thinking  sxib  quadam  specie  eternitatis.     De- 
pendent being,  it  is  here  seen,  cannot  support  anything,  for  its  own 
support  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  another.     These  dependent  beings 
then  depend  not  upon  each  other,  but  upon  the  including  whole. 
The  including  whole,  therefore,  is  not  a  dependent,  since  it  is  for 
Itself,  and  each  element  is  determined  through  it.    But  what,  then, 
15  the  character  of  this  including  whole  ?     Cliaracter  means  deter- 
inination.     Now  its  determination  cannot  be  through  another,  or  it 
''^ould  not  be  an  independent ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  through  itself. 
Thus  all  determination  presupposes  self-determination.  The  Nega- 
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live,  the  Finite,  the  Relative  presuppose  the  Positive,  the  Infinite, 
the  Absolute. 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  question  of  method.     The  writer  says 
the   "  difficulty "   Cousin  encounters  arises  from  his   placing  the 
question  of  method  before  that  of  principles.     We  must  first  settle 
the  question  of  principle,  he  says,  and  then  follow  the  method  they 
prescribe.     But   whence   are  these  principles,  and  how  does  the 
mind  obtain  them  ?     This  single  question  puts  his  theory  utterly 
to  rout.     For  in  metaphysic  these  principles  are  precisely  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  and  the  true  method  cannot  be  a  descent  from  these 
principles,  for  it  is  an  ascent  to  them.     If  you  base  your  science 
of  mind  on  these  principles  taken  for  granted,  you  have  not  "set- 
tled tlie  question  "  of  them.     Thus  the  writer  falls  into  the  very 
difficulty  in  which  he  thinks  Cousin  is  involved.     He  assumes  the 
validity  of  certain  principles  in  order  to  follow  their  method,  but 
as  these  principles  are  only  found  in  the  mind  itself,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  insufficient  to  itself  in  its  activity^  his  Philosophy  is 
built  upon  a  petitio  principii.     It  does  not  solve  the  difficulty  to 
say  that  these  principles  are  in  the  mind  through  the  action  of 
"  that  whicli  is  not  the  subject,"  it  only  removes  it  one  step  fu^ 
ther ;  for  this  object,  too,  is  only  found  in  the  mind,  and  its  inde- 
pendent existence  is  for  him  a  mere  assumption.     This  is  the  vice 
of  what  we  called  the  analytical,  or  logical  method,  which  deals 
only  with  the  abstract,  and  uses  metaphysical  principles  merely  as 
formulas  for  the  solution  of  particular  problems.      The   psycho^ 
logical  method,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  its  object  to  discover  anA 
establish  these  principles  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  super-* 
structure  of  knowledge.  ^  This,  the  procedure  of  true  speculative? 
thinkers  of  every  age,  was  well  understood  and  pointed  out  tw< 
thousand  years  ago.     Plato  describes  the  speculative  method  asoni 
which,  far  from  setting  out,  as  the  abstract  sciences  do,  by  positinj 
first   principles  presupposed  as  valid,  by  which  all  is  to  be  estaW** 
lished,  begins  with  the  immediate,  which,  soon  seen  to  be  insuflL  - 
cient  to  itself,  is  removed.     We  ascend  to  the  more  adequate  b^ 
removing  the  first  hypothesis,  and  so  proceed  till  we  come  to  th- 
first  principle,  which  is  its  own  evidence  from  being  the  absolutel; 
universal.     Thus,  it  is  seen,  that  what  is  stigmatized  as  "  only 
generalization  of  psychological  facts,"  is  nevertheless  an  arrivin 
at  the  absolute,  for  it  is  the  very  character  of  the  psychologic  kc^^ 
to  have  the  form  of  the  Total ;  and  we  issue  upon  the  highest  ^^^^ 
all  truths,  that  God  is   a  Person,  or  rather  the  Person. 
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Let  one  free' himself  from  the  dominion  of  the  Negative,  and  the 
mny  of  the  Understanding  if  he  would  find  Truth ;  for  search  and 
c,  out  of  the  Understanding  there  cometh  no  philosophy.  Let 
learn  to  reach  the  positive  through  the  negative ;  let  him  find 
way  out  of  the  quarrelsome  antinomies  of  the  categories  into 
organic  unity  which  underlies  them.  That  this  pure  thinking, 
ider  the  form  of  Eternity,"  is  in  any  way  easy  to  attain  to,  it 
Id  be  absurd  to  pretend.  It  is  the  fruit  of  patient  and  self- 
ipline.  He  who  would  ascend  to  the  thought  of  the  world's 
itest  thinkers   must    elevate  his  own  thinking  to  their  plane. 

the  natural  man  beholdeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  Phil- 
►hy  is  not  contrary  to  common  sense,  it  is  above  it,  and  its 
ilts  reach  beyond  the  ordinary  views.  For  intuition,  be  it 
embered,  is  not  Science,  any  more  than  the  acorn  is  the  oak. 
nediate  knowing  must  pass   through  the  stage  of  mediation, 

arrive  at  absolute  mediation.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the 
le  than  with  the  Beautiful,  which  Plato  calls  the  Splendor  of 
True.  Who  does  not  know  that  for  the  vulgar  Art  is  a  vailed 
Wess  —  who  would  pretend  that  it  needs  no  high  culture,  no 
nge  in  our  innermost,  to  enter  into  the  works  of  Beethoven,  or 
Aael  Angelo  ?  But  this  culture  must  be  a  self  culture,  and 
is  what  the  close  of  this  paragraph  of  our  Article  intended  to 
p'ey.  Finally,  since  this  thinking  of  pure  reason  is  the  highest 
llectual  activity,  let  it  not  be  confounded  with  the  Intellectual 
on  of  Schelling,  nor  with  any  form  of  mysticism.^ 
»^ith  regard  to  another  point,  we  have  to  beg  the  writer's  par- 
for  imputing  to  him  a  strictness  and  precision  in  the  use  of  lan- 
le  which  he  seems  prompt  to  disclaim.  When  he  spoke  in  his 
article  of  action  within  the  circle  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  dis- 
uished  from  action  ad  extra^  or  creative  action,  we  called  it  a 
notion  without  a  difference.  Such  interior  activity  can  mean 
ling  but  the  actus  purus  of  the  Will,  or  volition,  which,  while 
mains  unproductive,  seems  very  nearly  to  resemble  passivity, 
t  writer  now  explains  himself  thus  :  — 

When  we  speak  of  His  activity  within  the  circle  of  His  own  Being, 
efer  to  the  fact  that  He  is  living  God,  therefore,  Triune,  Father,  Son, 

For  A  masterly  expos^  of  these  principal  positions,  and  a  profound  treatment  of  philo- 
c  fundamentals  generally,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  admirable  Journal  of  Specula- 
PhiloMophy^  William  T.  Harris,  Editor,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  particular  to  the 
es,  **  The  Speculative,"  "  Herbert  Spencer,'*  and  the  series  entitled,  **  Introduction 
Uotophy." 
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and  Holy  Ghost/'   and  adds,  ^  .  .  .  .  Do  not  this  generation  and  this 
procession  imply  action  ? '' 

Assuredly  not  if  the  word  be  used  with  any  strictness.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  action  that  is  not  causative  or  creative.  There 
is  no  action  in  Man  or  God  that  does  not  come  from  the  Will,  and 
the  writer  expressly  says  :  — 

"  The  Unity  of  Essence  and  Trinity  of  persons  do  not  depend  on  the 
Divine  Will,  but  on  the  Divine  Nature." 

This  concedes  all  we  would  claim,  for  it  concedes  everything. 
The  fact  that  God  is  Triune,  is  the  fact  that  He  is  self-determined. 
Self-deteimination  is  the  eternal  Form  of  Reason,  absolute  or  finite, 
and  is  heaven  wide  from  action  of  any  sort ;  and  thus  we  escape 
from  the  writer's  contradiction  of  "  eternal  action  '*  —  a  causing,  a 
beginning  to  produce,  that  is,  which  shall  be  without  beginning. 

The  Son  of  God,  the  great  Cause,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,  is 
called  by  St.  John  not  the  Deed,  but  the  Word.  .  •  .  The  Logos 
is  the  eternal  expression,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Divine  thought,  and 
so  is  that  thought  Himself,  which  He  could  not  be  if  He  were  in 
any  sense  the  product  of  God's  activity,  for  the  creature  is  not  the 
same,  but  something  different  from  the  Creator,  This  most  ortho- 
dox doctrine  we  have  seen  is  that  of  Cousin,  when  he  carries  the 
categories  of  substance  and  cause,  which  he  finds  in  the  self-deter- 
mination of  mind,  into  Theodicy. 

We  should  continue  "  discreetly  to  refrain  "  from  entering  upon 
the  question  of  Cousin's  Pantheism  had  not  the  writer  reduced  the 
consideration  of  that  question  to  two  points. 

"  Cousin's  Pantheism  follows  necessarily  fit)m  two  doctrines,  that  he, 
from  first  to  last,  maintains.  First,  there  is  only  one  substance.  Second, 
Creation  is  necessary." 

The  second  doctrine  we  have  already  maintained  is  falsely  im- 
puted to  Cousin  in  its  Pantheistic  sense,  and  explicitly  denied  by 
him  in  that  sense.  When  we  "  repeat  Cousin's  own  word,  *  neces- 
sary,' "  it  is  after  we  have  explained  it  as  equivalent  to  morally 
certain.  The  writer  justly  observes  :  —  "a  necessitated  creation 
is  no  proper  creation  at  all,"  but  Cousin  strenuously  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  a  Creation,  so  strenuously  as  hastily  to  speak  of  it 
as  necessary  —  because  the  only  possible  alternative  would  be  an 
eternally  idle  God,  an  inactive  Activity,  a  non-causing  Cause— 
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Irat  his  idea,  after  he  had  retracted  its  inaccurate  expression,  cer- 
tainly contains  no  opposition  to  the  freedom  of  creation,  for  free- 
dom, he  well  knew,  is  the  very  essence  of  every  creative  act. 

"  Cousin  denies  that  God  does  or  can  create  from  nothing ;  says  God 
creates  out  of  His  own  fullness,  that  the  stuff  of  creation  is  His  own  sub- 
stance, and  time  and  again  resolves  what  he  calL<  creation  into  evolution 
or  development,  and  makes  the  relation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite 
as  we  have  seen,  not  that  of  creatiouyhui  that  o( generation^  which  is  only 
development,  or  explication." 

This  passage  is  a  fair  enough  exhibition  of  the  writer's  style  of 
criticism.  It  is  very  true  that  Cousin  makes  the  obvious  remark 
that  God  cannot  create  from  nothing.  Nothing,  nonentity,  is  a 
purely  negative  notion  —  no  thing ;  and  no  multiplication  of  zero 
will  produce  a  unit.  If  "  pure  negation  can  neither  think  or  be 
thought,"  it  would  seem  strange  that  it  could  produce,  or  concur  in 
producing.  Cousin  says  then  that  God  creates  out  of  his  own  full- 
ness, but  he  does  not  say  that  the  "  stuff  of  creation  is  his  own 
substance ; "  he  is  even  careful  to  avoid  being  so  misunderstood. 
The  writer's  article,  to  illustrate  the  point,  is  his  creation.  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  he  has  passed  into  it  in  his  own  substance  ? 
The  "  stuflF  of  it "  is  his  "  own  substance  "  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  expression  of  his  ideas,  just  as  the  Universe  is  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  ideas,  but  these  ideas  are  not  the  Person,  they  are  not 
Him,  they  are  His, 

Further,  Cousin  does  not  "  resolve  what  he  calls  creation  into 
evolution  or  development ;  "  it  is  not  the  relation  between  the  In- 
finite and  finite  which  he  "  makes,  as  we  have  seen,  not  that  of 
<^eatiany  but  of  generation,^^  The  relation  that  he  makes  one  of 
generation  is  that  of  the  Infinite  to  its  own  other,  the  relation 
^hich  the  Gospel  represents  as  that  of  Father  and  Son,  with 
^hich,  as  we  have  said,  creation,  or  action  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

As  to  the  first  doctrine,  "  There  is  only  one  Substance,"  prop- 
erly understood  it  is  the  very  foundation  of  Natural  Religion,  as 
^ell  as  the  result  at  which  all  profound  thinkers  have  arrived ;  for 
It  18  only  asserting  the  unity  of  the  total.  There  is  only  one  Being 
who  has  ever  said,  "  I  Am  that  I  Am."  Finite  substances  cannot 
he  self-sufficient,  for  they  are  dependent  on  that  which  limits  them ; 
consequently  their  true  being  lies  beyond  them,  or,  to  put  it  more 
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precisely,  their  immediate  being  is  not  identical  with  their  total 
being.  Thus  they  are,  as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  self-contradiction ; 
hence  individual  existences  are  changeable,  transitory,  and  ever 
passing  away.  They  have  not  being,  in  an  absolute  sense,  for 
Being  is  through  itself  and  for  itself  alone.  They  have  drawn 
their  being  from  the  Independent  Being,  the  Being  of  beings.  But 
what  is  the  character  of  this  Absolute  Being  ?  If  it  be  regarded 
simply  as  negative  unity,  as  an  individual,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  understanding,  we  have  the  position  of  Pantheism.  It  is 
the  One  and  All  from  which  all  emanates,  and  to  which  all  returns. 
But  the  Absolute  Being  cannot  exist  without  determination,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Spinozan  Substance,  for  being  pure  from  any  dete^ 
mination,  Cousin  often  repeats,  is  nonenity.  Pure  being  is  an  ab- 
straction, but  the  abstraction  of  being  is  being  as  non-existing,  that 
is,  it  is  not-being,  and  Das  Sey7i  ist  das  Nichts^  as  Hegel  says.  The 
Absolute,  then,  must  have  detennination  in  order  to  be^  and  since 
it  cannot  be  determined  through  another,  and  retain  its  indepen- 
dence, it  follows  that  it  must  be  self-determined.  Self-relation, 
self-consciousness  is  the  form  of  the  Absolute.  God  is  the  Abso- 
lute Person  —  our  Father  which  is  in  Heaven.  And  this  gives 
the  answer  to  the  charge  of  Pantheism.  How  can  Pantheism  co- 
exist with  the  doctrine  of  a  Personal  God  ? 

On  another  line  of  thought  this  charge  may  be  met,  and  rebut- 
ted. For  one  who  grasps,  as  Cousin  did,  the  full  dialectic  of  Cause, 
the  illusion  of  Pantheism  is  powerless,  is  no  longer  possible.  He 
will  see  that  Will  is  Cause,  and  that  there  is  no  Cause  but  Will. 
Physical  forces  are  properties  of  matter,  but  they  are  in  no  com- 
plete sense,  causes,  for  they  are  not  free,  are  not  independent; 
they  have  not  their  power  within  themselves.  They  are  necessi- 
tated and  instrumental,  and  their  efficiency  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  separated  from  obedience  to  a  Will  that  lies  behind  them.  The 
recent  "  Correlation  "  theory  doe^  not  leave  them  self-sufficient, 
for  it  does  not  bring  us  to  a  self-moved,  to  that  which  is  causa  ««. 
But  will  is  personality,  and  thus  an  abysmal  distinction  opens 
between  God  and  His  Creation,  and  the  notion  takes  to  flight  of  a 
world-soul  pervading  the  generality  which  the  illusive  term  Nature 
personifies. 

The  writer  further  explains  that  when  he  represented  Cousin  as 
holding  Language  to  be  unnecessaiy  to  the  operation  of  the  reflect- 
ive reason,  he  did  not  mean  reflective  reason  in  Cousin's  sense,  but 
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simply  hnnian  reason  considered  as  a  reflex  of  the  Divine.     In  this 
somewhat  peculiar  use  of  the  woi-d,  **  reflective,''  his  criticism  may 
stand.     Cousin  certainly  does   hold  the   activity  of  the   intuitive 
reason,  at  least  logically  anterior  to  speech,  for  language  is  the  prod- 
uct and  expression  of    thought,  and  there  cannot  be  expression 
till  there  is  something  to  be  expressed.     But  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  language  has  been  so  ably  set  forth  by  others  that  we 
need  not  discuss  the  matter  here.     We   would  call   the    writer's 
attention  in  particular  to  the  article  *'  Signes,"  by  M.  Francke,  in 
Vol.  VI.  of  the  "  Dictionarie  des  Sciences  Philosophiques." 

In  conclusion  the  writer  tells  us,  in  a  manner  that  wears  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  challenge,  that  if  we  send  him  a  rejoin- 
der, he  will  retort  by  numerous  and  explicit  citations  from  Cousin's 
^orks,  book  and  page  marked.     But  we  must  remind  him  that 
*Och  isolated   passages  may  well  appear  "  objectionable,"  and  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  for  they  may  even  appear  contradictory  to 
®^ch  other.     As  Cousin  himself  says,  "  Thought  in  vain  seeks  to 
^^"oid  the  exclusive ;  "  every  proposition  presents  one  view  of  the 
^liole  truth,  and  may  often  consist  with  its  apparent  contrary,  for 
F>j)osites  complete,  and  do  not  exclude  each  other.     No  man  ever 
^tered  more  paradoxes  than  our  Saviour  Christ.     The  writer  loses 
■^ght  of  this  when  he   says   Cousin  "  resolves  the  Trinity  "  into 
•"^,  Nature,  and  Humanity.     "  He  says  God  is  triple,  '  C^est-d- 
^'sr^  d  la  f 018  DieUy  nature^  et  humanitS,^  " 

The  triplicity  here  spoken  of  is  one  of  external  manifestation, 
t,  like  that  of  the  Trinity,  one  of  internal  form. 
We  may  recommend  as  applicable  to  Cousin's  Philosophy,  the 
vice  he  gave  his  pupils  with  regard  to  our  Religion  :  "  Do  not 
^^ten  to  those  superficial  minds  who  give  themselves  out  for  pro- 
■^^nd  thinkers,  because  they  have  been  able  to  discover  difliculties 
Christianity." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  whatever  charges  the  writer  may  sec 

hereafter  to   prefer  against  Cousin's  Philosophy,  we  deem  it 

rcely  profitable  to  pursue  the  discussion  with  him  any  further, 

4  shall  be  content  to  leave  the  Philosopher  undefended  against 

arrows  which  so  evidently  fall  short  or  fly  wide  of  their  mark. 
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Art.  IV.  —  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  SOTERIOLOGY. 

The  word  Soteriology  means,  literally,  "  A  Discourse  on  Salva- 
tion ;  "  and  is  used  by  theological  writers  as  a  substitute  for  the 
phrase,  "  The  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  wrought 
by  Christ."     In  this  sense  we  shall  constantly  employ  the  word. 

The  Christian's  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice  is  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  doctrines  contained  in  its  inspired  pages.  But,  while  the 
fundamental  verities  of  Holy  Writ  are  clearly  obvious  to  the  hum- 
ble, prayerful  mind,  so  that  none  need  err  from  the  way  of  Salva- 
tion, its  sublimer  teachings  are  so  profound,  that  the  noblest 
human  intellect  can  never  fully  fathom  their  depth.  An  unin- 
spired book  would  long  ere  this  have  been  exhausted  by  the  study 
of  successive  generations  ;  but  the  Bible  is  at  this  day  as  fruitful  a 
field  for  pious  thought  and  investigation,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Origen  and  S.  Athanasius.  Had  the  minds  of  men  been  free 
from  sin  and  error,  no  commentary  on  those  sacred  pages  would 
have  been  required,  nor  would  the  simpler  Creeds  of  Apostolic  days 
have  needed  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Symbols  to  explain  and 
defend  them.  But  as  successive  heresies  sprang  up  and  assailed 
the  Catholic  Faith,  the  mind  of  the  Church  was  busied  in  explain- 
ing, and  scientifically  stating  the  dogmas  which  she  had  firmly 
held  ah  initio.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  "  true 
development  of  doctrine,^ ^  ^ 

We  are  fully  aware  that  this  term  "  development  of  doctrine  '^ 
has  been  subjected  to  gross  misapprehension  and  abuse.     Man^ 
have  erroneously  supposed,  and   some  have  attempted  to  prove 
that   new  doctrines   have  been   invented  from   time  to   time  b 
Church  Councils,  or  metaphysical  divines,  and  palmed  upon 
Church  as  the    Truths  of  Holy  Writ.     We  have   no  sympatic  r 
with  any   **  development  of  doctrine,"  which  would   deduce  tt^e 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (rc^xn 
a   mis-translation   in    the    Vulgate    (Genesis  iii.  15)  ;  or  woixfrf 

1  "The  word  development  has  been  much  abased  by  Dr.  Newman  and  others,   la 
modern  times;  yet  I  know  of  no  word  to  substitute  for  it  in  the  history  of  doctrioe.    Tbt 
term,  in  fact,  is  harmless,  if  we  are  careful  not  to  confoond  development,  —  which  it  tin 
opening,  defining,  and  applying  of  truths  contained  in  Holy  Writ,  —  with  cormptions  ud 
accretions  derived  from  other    sources.     Siddon  (Bampton  Lectares)   takes  the  stOM 
view  of  Development."— Maha2<'8  Church  M«(ory  (Dana),  p.  95.    This  yaluable  manoai 
needs  an  index. 
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re  Calvin  no  Calvinist  for  the  sake  of  a  comfortable  salary  at 
lover.  For  Papal  and  Puritan  "  developments  "  we  have  no 
ds,  but  those  of  undisguised  abhorrence.  But  there  is,  never- 
«ss,  such  a  thing  as  a  true  development  of  doctrine.  All  the 
brines  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  are  contained  in  the  New 
lament.  But  they  are  not  there  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a 
>logical  treatise.  There  we  will  find  the  texts  on  which  the 
xrch  has  founded  her  homilies  from  the  days  of  S.  Chrysostom 
il  now.  The  Council  of  Nicaea  (325)  developed  the  doctrine  of 
true  Godhead  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  the  heresy  of  Arius, 
it  did  not  make  the  doctrine.  The  doctrine  was  revealed  by 
d  in  the  New  Testament  When  divine  truth  was  contra- 
ted  by  an  erring  human  mind,  it  was  necessary  that  human 
son  (guided  in  the  way  of  truth  by  divine  grace)  should  busy 
df  with  the  exposition  and  scientific  development.  To  this  we 
e  the  Definitions  of  Faith,  which  at  Chalcedon  completed  the 
iTelopment. 

[t  is  a  vain  task  for  any  one  to  deny  the  facts  of  history.  Open 
7  volume  of  Church  History,  and  you  wijl  at  once  pei'ceive  that 
I  mind  of  the  Church  was  occupied  on  different  themes  at  dif- 
3nt  epochs.  During  the  earlier  centuries  heresy  assailed  the 
y  foundation^  of  Christianity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Council 
Chalcedon  that  the  Church  had  fully  fortified  the  truth  of 
ipture  against  the  assaults  of  Arianism,  and  its  cognate  errors, 
ittle  later  we  find  the  Church,  in  the  age  of  St.  Augustin  and 
successors,  occupied  in  resisting  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  by 
rming  the  dogma  of  the  Natural  Depravity  of  our  fallen  race, 
len  in  the  Middle  Ages  such  errorists  as  Scotus,  Erigena,  and 
elard  attacked  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  we  find  in 
tract  of  Archbishop  Anselm  (entitled  "  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?)" 
noblest  vindication  of  the  truth.  The  collective  mind  of  the 
arch  has  been  occupied  in  later  ages  in  a  fuller  statement  of 
ustification  by  Faith,"  "  Sacramental  Grace,"  "  The  Divine 
ders  of  the  Ministry  " ;  and  in  systematizing  and  arranging  its 
ology.  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  will  doubtless  send  us  the 
igustin  or  Anselm,  who  will  treat  of  "Eternal  Retribution," 
octrine  so  fiercely  assailed  by  modem  Restorationism. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  may  well  be  considered  as  in 
ny  respects  the  central  point  of  Christianity.  In  these  dark 
rs  of  infidelity  and  latitudinarian  "  liberality  of  belief,"  it  be- 
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hooves  Christians  to  observe  well  the  old  land-marks  —  to  inquire 
what  the  Fathers  have  believed,  what  errors  they  have  vanquished, 
what  truths  they  have  explained  and  defended. 

It  is  our  design  in  the  present  essay  to  present  in  a  popular 
view  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  by  leading  Christian 
writers  (orthodox  and  heretical),  in  all  ages  on  the  subject  of  the 
Atonement.  By  the  Atonement  of  Christ  we  mean  distinctly  His 
Divine-human  expiation  of  the  sins  of  our  fallen  race.  We  shall 
from  the  outset  accept  as  a  postulate  the  Catholic  Doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Theanthropic  Person  of  Christ.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  establish  our  doctrine  by  direct  argument,  but  simply  to  narrate 
its  history. 

The  Hebrew  term  for  Atonement  is  ngb  (from    ncs  to  cover), 
meaning  "  a  covering  for  sin."     The  Greek  is  'IXcwrfios,  **  a  means 
of  appeasing,  or  propitiation."     The  patristic  Latin  is  Satisf actio. 
The  theological  term  used  by  the  early  English  writers  was  Satis — -. 
faction  ;  but  this  has  given  place  to  the  more  Saxon  word,  AUm^^^m^ 
ment.     This  word,    At-one-ment,  has   the   etymological   sense  o^^r- 
"  reconciliation."     The  orthodox  dogma  (as  stated  in  our  Secon^i^ 
Article)  is,  that  *'  Christ,  very  God  and  very  Man,  truly  suflerec 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  to  reconcile  His  Father  to  us, 
to  be  a  Sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  ako  for  actual  sii 
of  men."     The  following  may  be  accepted  as  a  scientific  definiti< 
of  the  doctrine.     "  The  Atonement  of  Christ  is  the  vicarious  Satis- 
faction for  the  sin  of  man  accomplished  by  the  substituted  peaal 
suffering  of  the  Son  of  God."     By  "  penal  suffering "  is  meant 
suffering  endured  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Divine  Law. 

Archbishop  Tliomson  (in   his  "  Aids  to  Faith ")  has  put  on 
record  this  brief,  but  satisfactory,  analysis  of  the  doctrine :  — 

^  1.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  worid  to  redeem  lost  and  mined  man 
from  sin  and  death,  and  the  Son  willingly  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  t 
servant  for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested 
their  Love  for  us.  2.  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight  of 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bore  in  His  own  Body  the  wrath 
which  men  must  else  have  borne,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
escape  for  them ;  and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  Ditikb 
Justice.  3.  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is,  that  man  is 
placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  fi>V 
low  holiness ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work  ^ 
all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience  and  of  self-sacrifice.    ^ 
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sborter  words,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Death  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of  DiTine 
Loet  and  of  Divine  JusHety  and  is  for  us  a  document  of  obedience.*"  — 
±toF.,p.  389. 

That  this  comes  from  the  patron  of  Mr.  Voysey  will  not,  of 
coarse,  detract  from  its  intrinsic  merit.  The  inconsistency  can  be 
best  explained  by  the  aathor ! 

The  scientific  statement  of  the  Atonement  was  slower  in  con- 
struction than  of  the  Trinity.     The  disputes  with  regard  to  that 
dogma  and  the  Person  of  Christ  fully  engrossed  the  mind  of  the 
Church  in  earlier  ages.     It  has  been  well  remarked,  however,  by 
the  Prelate  just  quoted,   *'  that  in  the  first  ages  the  disputes  which 
prevailed  about  the  Person  of  Jesus  superseded  the  discussion  of 
the  Atonement,  because  they  contained  and  implied  it."     .     .     . 
'^When  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  the  sub- 
ject of  searching  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  did  not 
wnerge  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  dispute  ;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  never  far  off:'— Aids  to  Faiths  pp.  392,  393. 

Two  causes  give  impulse  to  the  true  development  of  doctrine, 
(Ij  the  attacks  of  unbelievers,  (2)  the  heresies  of  misbelievei-s. 
*he  Apostolic   Church   received   its  teachings   from  the    lips  of 
'*^pired  men,  and  was  graciously  preserved  from  the  strifes  of  later 
^*8^.    But  soon  the  heresy  of  Ghwsticism  appeared,  and  broached 
*^  dangerous  errors  under  at  least  two  distinct  forms,  which  we 
**^y  classify  as  the  school  of  Basilides^  and  the  school  of  Marcio7U 
Tliese  were   subdivided   into  types,  perhaps  as  numerous  as  the 
Sects  of  the  day.    Gnosticism  (from  the  Greek  TvQxtls,  knowledge) 
^as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  New  Testament  by  the  aid  of  hea- 
ven Philosophy,  and  to  deduce  from  the  inspired  volume  mysteries 
'^tich  it  never  contained.     The  germ  of  Gnosticism  existed  before 
^e  birth  of  Christ,  and  it  eagerly  laid  hold  of  Christianity  when  it 
^ade  its  appearance,  hoping  it  would  prove  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  Gnostic  ends.     It  prevailed  especially  in  the  East,  and 
Ae  School  of  Alexandria,  while  contending  against  the  Gnostics, 
imbibed  unconsciously  some  of  their  pernicious  principles. 

What  Christ  accomplished  by  His  appearance  was  the  chief 
4mg  in  the  eye  of  the  Gnostic  —  he  ignored  the  results  of  the 
Saviour's  Death  and  Passion.  As  we  have  already  observed  there 
^•^  a  marked  difference  between  the  schools  of  Basilides  and 
Marcion. 
1.  Basilides  of  Syria  (according  to  Epiphanius)  flourished  about 
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the  year  125  in  Alexandria,  where  he  founded  a  Gnostic  schoc 
which  was  continued  by  his  son  Isodorus.  His  school  claimc 
that  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  merely  human^  and  denied  its  e: 
piatory  eflScacy ;  for  (1)  it  was  finite^  and  therefore  inadequate 
an  Atonement,  and  (2)  they  refused  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  9U 
stUvied  suffering.  The  suffering  of  Jesus  was  held  to  be  an  aton* 
ment  for  personal  guilt  which  He  had  Himself  incurred  in  f 
antecedent  life, 

Basilides  recognised  a  redeeming  God  —  but  not  a  God-ma, 
The  man  Jesus  was  only  the  organ  which  the  redeeming  G< 
chose,  in  order  to  reveal  Himself  to  men  and  to  influence  thei 
The  Redeemer,  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  was  tl 
chief  of  the  JEons^  (or  subordinate  gods,)  sent  down  by  tl 
Supreme  God  to  accomplish  the  work  of  redemption.  This  JEo 
united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus  at  the  baptism  in  Jordai 
From  this  moment  the  work  of  Redemption  went  on.  The  ma 
Jesus  spoke  and  did  things  which  shook  the  Universe.  Th 
Archon,  or  Demiurge,  who  created  this  world,  was  himself  sui 
prised  and  confounded,  acknowledged  the  Supreme  God,  and  sub 
mitted  to  His  sway.  To  quote  the  words  of  Basilides :  *'  Whe 
the  Demiurge  heard  the  words  of  the  redeeming  Spirit,  he  ws 
perplexed,  looked  about  on  every  side,  received  the  glorious  me 
sage,  and  his  confusion  was  called  fear.  This  explains  the  tes 
'  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;'  [I]  for  the  fear 
this  God  [the  Demiurge]  was  the  beginning  of  a  wisdom  whic 
distinguished  different  kinds  of  natures,  let  them  reach  perfectic 
and  restore  them  to  the  rank  of  existence  for  which  they  were  i  i 
tended."  Amid  these  semi-pagan  absurdities,  we  can  detect 
faint  recognition  of  the  quickening  power  of  the  Gospel. 

2.  Marcion^  who  flourished  a  few  years  later,  was  the  son  of  tl 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Sinope,  in  Pontus.     Having  been  excommon 
cated  for  heresy  by  his  father,  he  betook  himself  to  the  City  c 
Rome,  and  there  moulded  his  tenets  into  a  Gnostic  system,  some 
what   different  from  that  of  Basilides.      He   admitted   that  the 
Death  of  Christ  was  a  sort  of  Divine  Suffering  ;  but  it  was  onJjr 
apparent^  emblematic,  unreal.     Christ  in  person  was  only  symbtrf- 
ically  Divine  —  His  death  but  a  symbol  of  the  idea,  that  we  murt 
die  to  this  world,  in  order  that  we  may  live  to  God.     Marcion  abo 
.  declared  that  the  appearance  of  Christ  was  the  self-revelation  of 
the  Supreme  God,  who  had  been  concealed  hitherto  from  His 
creatures. 
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Reside  the  Gnostics,  there  was  another  sect  of  ancient  heretics, 
ed  the  Ebionites.  These  were  Judaizing,  nominal  Christians, 
3  denied  the  possibih'ty  of  Christ's  Atonement  for  sin,  and  refer- 

"the  expiation  of  human  guilt  to  the  legal  ground  of  the  merit 
5ood  works*  They  lield  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  not 
>iiement,  but  the  Revelation  of  God  through  doctrine  —  a  view 
n  to  that  of  modern  Socinianism.  Christ  disappeared  when 
tas  suffered  ;  so  that  He  endured  only  human  pains,  which,  of 
irse,  could  have  no  atoning  value.  The  Gnostics  and  Ebionites 
divided  on  other  points  —  agreed  in  this,  that  there  is  no  such 
ng  as  the  expiation  of  human  sin  by  the  sufferings  and  Death 
Christ. 

Ihese  heresies,  so  little  known,  or  studied  at  the  present  day, 
srted  a  great  influence  during  the  second  century.  Gnosticism 
LS  no  vulgar  superstition  —  it  was  the  last  grand  effort  of  dying 
Lganism  to  effect  a  moral  victory,  by  engrafting  on  its  own  errors 
d  follies  some  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  Catholic  Church  armed  herself  for  conflict  with  this  new 
e.  She  saw  at  once  that  the  fundamental  verities  of  her  Creed 
ust  be  explained,  and  defended  by  logical  arguments.  She 
'thstood  heresy  by  setting  forth  the  nature  and  purpose  of  Christ's 
fferings.  (1)  In  nature  they  were  those  of  a  Theanthropic 
•'^on,  i,  e.,  a  God-man.  (Why  do  Roman  Catholic  writers  le- 
^se  this  word,  and  write  "  Man-God  "  ?)  Christ  united  in 
Person,  God  and  man;  and  this  Person  was  truly  crucified, 
tliat  all  in  Him  capable  of  death  (capax  mortis)  died.  The 
iliead,  of  course,  survived,  while  the  Humanity  died,  and 
^  from  the  dead.  This  Death  and  Resurrection  appear  in  the 
^"  Testament  as  the  consummating  acts  of  Redemption  ;  partly 
^use  they  were  the  highest  acts  of  sacrifice,  and  partly  because 
S'"  win  the  love  of  our  race  —  chiefly  the  former.  (2)  The 
3D<?«e  of  this  Sacrifice  was,  not  so  much  the  instruction  of  the 
"^an  race,  as  its  Redemption  from  sin  and  hell,  to  the  Kingdom 
Cjod  and  Eternal  Glory.  See  Matthew  xvi.  20,  21,  —  xx.  28  ; 
rin  i.  29,  —  X.  11, 17, 18,  —  vi.  51 ;  Romans  iii.  25,  26,  —  v.  12- 

>  2  Corinthians  v.  18-21 ;  Galatians  i.  4,  —  iii.  13  ;  Ephesians 
r, —  V.  2 ;  Colossians  i.  20-22,  —  ii.  15  ;  1  Thessalonians  i.  10  ; 
limothy  ii.  5,  6  ;  Titus  ii.  1^;  Hebrews  ii.  14,  15 ;  1  Peter  i. 
S  19,  —  ii.  21-24,  —  iii.  18,  —  iv.  1 ;  1  John  i.  7,  —  ii.  2,  —  iii. 
>, —  iv.  10  ;  Revelation  v.  9,  —  vii.  14.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
^Q  more  prominent  proof-texts. 
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In  treating  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  we  would  naturally 
examine  first  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  These  were 
S.  Clement,  of  Rome,  S.  Poljcarp,  S.  Barnabas,  S.  Ignatius,  and 
Hennas.  They  are  called  "  Apostolic,"  because  they  were  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  first  Apostles,  and  their  testimony  is 
second  in  value  only  to  the  inspired  Record.  We  may  say  of 
them,  in  general^  that  they  speak  with  the  greatest  fervor  of  the 
Salvation  which  Christ  has  wrought  for  men,  and  depict  in  a  lively 
manner  the  high  merit  which  He  has  won  by  His  doctrine,  and 
His  example.  They  declare  that  He  first  communicated  to  our 
race  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  directed  us  to  a  pure  Worship, 
and  gave  us  a  pattern  of  Holiness.  They  celebrate  especially  Eu 
Deaths  through  which  we  were  purified,  have  received  forgiveness 
of  sins,  and  are  madi  at  one  with  God.  They  often  represent 
Christ  as  a  Sacrifice  ofiered  for  our  sins,  and  a  Ransom  paid  for 
our  guilt ;  but  they  do  not  undertake  to  show  to  what  extent  the 
Death  of  Christ  was  necessary  to  accomplish  that  forgiveness,  nor 
the  precise  nature  of  the  satisfaction.  In  the  snpport  of  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  against  the  assaults  of  heresy,  they  were  wont  to 
adduce  pointed  texts  of  Scripture.  Let  us  examine  their  indivi- 
dual testimony  in  support  of  this  doctrine. 

1.  S.  Clemens  Romanus^  Bishop  of  Rome,  a  pupil  of  S.  Panl 
(Phil.  iv.  3),  wrote  (a.  d.  97),  an  Epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Corinth.  In  several  passages  he  bears  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  Satisfaction. 

^^  Let  us  look  steadfastly  to  the  Blood  of  Christ,  and  see  how  precioas 
His  [Blood]  is  to  God,  which,  having  been  poured  out  for  our  Salvation, 
has  set  the  grace  of  repentance  before  all  the  world."     Ad.  Cor.  I.  c.  7. 

'^  And  thus  they  made  it  manifest  that  Redemption  should  flow  through 
the  Blood  of  the  Lord,  to  all  them  that  believe  and  hope  in  God.'*— 
c.  12. 

"  On  account  of  the  love  He  bore  us,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  gave  His 
Blood  for  us,  by  the  will  of  God ;  His  Flesh  for  our  flesh,  and  His  Soul 
for  our  souls."  —  c.  49. 

In  chapter  2d  of  the  same  Epistle,  he  distinctly  speaks  of  the 
«^  Sufferings  of  God." 

2.  S.  Polycarp^  Martyr,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  (-f-  169),  is  very 
explicit  in  his  teachings  on  this  point :  — 

"  Oi*r  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  for  our  sins  £uffered  even  unto  death."— 
Ad.  Phil.  c.  i. 
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**Let  us  then  continually  persevere  in  our  Hope,  and  the  Eaniest  of 
»«aT  righteousness,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  *Who  bore  our  sins,  etc/  (1 
Peterii.  24.)"— 0.8. 

3.  S>  Iffnatius^  Bishop  of  Antiocli,  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome, 
Oec  20,  107  (or  116  ?).  We  use  the  shorter  Greek  recension  of 
ti.is  Epistles:  — 

**  By  the  Cross  He  calls  you  through  His  Passion."— Ad.  Tral.  ell. 
^  Permit  me  to  be  an  imitator  of  the  Passion  of  my  God." — Ad.  R.  c.  C. 
**  You  are    established  in    love  through  the  Blood  of  Christ." —  Ad. 
Smyr.  c.  1. 

**  Of  this  fruit  we  are  by  His  God-blessed  Passion." — Ad.  Smyr.  c.  1 . 
**  He  suffered  all  these  things  for  our  sakes,  that  we  might  be  savodr — 
c  2. 

^  If  they  believe  not  in  the  Blood  of  Christ,  judgment  is  to  them." — c.  6. 

The  heretics,  he  says,  "  confess  not  the  P^ucharist  to  be  the  Flesh  of  our 
SaVwur  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins."—  c.  7. 
**The  servants  of  Christ  our  God."  —  c.  10. 

**  In  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His  Flesh  and  Blood,  in  His 
Passion  and  Resurrection."  —  c,  12. 

4.  S,  Bamaba^y  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century :  — 

**For  to  this  end  the  Lord  endured  to  deliver  up  Ilis  flesh  to  corruption, 
*hat  we  might  be  sanctifled  through  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  effected 
^r  His  Blood  of  Sprinkling."  —  c.  5. 

"If  therefore  the  Son  of  God,  Who  is  Ix)rd  of  all,  and  Who  will  jiulge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  suffered,  that  His  stroke  might  give  us  LifV,  let 
^s  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  could  not  have  suffered,  except  for  our 
sakes."  -  c.  7. 

5.  Epistle  to  DiognetuSy  same  date  :  — 

**God  Himself  took  on  Him  the  burden  of  our  iniquities,  lie  gave  Ilis 
^Mrn  Son  as  a  Ransom  for  us,  the  Holy  for  transgressors,  the  Blameless  for 
the  wicked,  the  Righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  the  Inconniptible  for  ihr 
Corruptible,  the  Immortal  for  the  mortal."  —  c.  9. 

We  see  clearly  from  the  above  citations,  that  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  in  its  Scriptural  signification,  was  maintained  by  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  Besides  their  direct  assertions  of  tlic  doo^nia. 
^l^ey  make  use  of  many  illustrations  and  analogies  :  e.  g.  As  sin 
came  to  our  race  from  a  tree  ;  so  also  salvation.  A  woman  brou<^^ht 
Ae  temptation  —  a  woman  bore  the  Deliverer.  Rahab's  red  cord 
(Joshua  2d),  was  a  type  of  the  redeeming  Blood  of  Christ. 

From  their  writings  we  now  pass  to  those  of  "  The  Primitive 
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Fathers,"  who  come  next  in  order.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion the  venerable  names  of  those  Ante-Nieene  Christian  Teachers, 
S.  Justin  ilartyr,  S.  Irenseus,  S.  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  the 
Alexandrians,  S.  Clement  and  Origen. 

jS,  Justin  Martyr,  Presbyter,  (a.  d.  114-165),  is  thoroughly 
Catholic  in  his  doctrine.  He  teaches  distinctly  that  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  Incarnation  was  the  suffering  for  mankind. 

"  Predictive  of  the  Passion  He  was  to  endure,  cleansing  by  His  Blood 
those  who  believe  on  Him."  —  Apol.  I.e.  82. 

**  For  the  Salvation  of  those  who  believe  on  Him,  He  endured  both  to 
be  set  at  naught,  and  to  suffer,  that  by  dying  and  rising  again  He  might 
couquer  death."  —  c.  63. 

**  For  us  He  became  Man,  that  becoming  a  Partaker  of  our  sufferings, 
He  might  also  work  out  a  healing."  — 11.  c.  13." 

He  calls  the  Death  of  Christ,  ffpo<r<^opa,  an  Offering  or  Sacrifice^ 

"  His  Father  caused  Him  to  suffer  these  things  in  behalf  of  the  hunw 
family."  —  Dial.  c.  Trypho.  c.  95. 

"  Our  hope  depends  on  the  Crucified  Christ"  —  c  96. 

"  He  alone  will  save  those  who  do  not  depart  from  His  Faith."  —  c  11 

**  The   Blood    of   Christ  will  deliver  from  death  those  who  have 
lieved."— clll. 

About  this  time  there  arose  an  erroneous  theory  concerning  tHKc 
object  of  the  Atonement,  known  by  the  title  of  '^  Satan's  Claims  -" 
Many  think  that  traces  of  this  tenet  can  be  found  in  the  writin   ^^ 
even  of  the  orthodox  S.  Irenceus.     The  theorv  was  this :  "  T  !^e 
devil  got  man  into  his  power  at  the  fall,  when  he  persuaded  him     "^ 
transgress  the  Divine  Law.     The  power  of  Satan  was  ground  ^^d 
in  the  transgression  and  fall,  bv  means  of  which  man  was  fetters  ^ 
Christ,  by  His   sufferings  and  Death,  purchased  man  from  tl"3e 
power  of  Satan,  by  paying  to  the  destroyer  His  Blood  as  a  Ranso^n 
for  the  Redemption  of  man."     The  texts  which  were  thought     '^ 
give  color  to  this  view  were  :  —  "  Having  spoiled  principalities  ax^a 
powers,  (ras  ap\as  koI  ras  c^ovo-tas),  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly* 
triumphing  over  them  in  it."  —  Colossians  ii.  15.     "  That  throu^Sl^ 
death  He  miglit  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that   ^^ 
the  devil."— Heb.  ii.l4. 


**  The  meaning  of  the  expression  (Col.  ii.  15)  is  somewhat  obscure. 
appears  most  probably  to  imply  that,  as  hinted  at  by  Theodoret,  and 
parently  all  the  Greek  commentators,  our  Lord  by  His  Death  * 


It 
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twaj  from  Himself  all  the  opposing  hostile  powers  of  evil  (observe 
the  article)  that  sought  in  the  nature  which  he  had  condescended  to  as- 
some,  to  win  for  themselves  a  victory."  —  Bp.  Ellicott,  in  loco, 

S,  Irenmu^  Bishop  of  Lyons,  (a.  d.  130-202)  is  well  known  to 
Christian   scholars    by  his    learned  word,    '  Adversus   Haereses/' 
written  A.  D.  185.     In  it  the  disputed  passage  occurs. 

**  Since  the  Apostacy  [t. «.,  the  Devil]  unjustly  ji^ot  the  dominion  over 
us,  and,  though  we  belonged  by  nature  to  the  Omnipotent  God,  alienated 
us  against  nature,  and  made  us  His  own  disciples,  the  Logos  of  God 
(Christ),  powerful  in  all  things,  and  perfect  in  justice,  acted  justly  in 
regard  to  the  Apostacy,  redeeming  from  it  that  which  was  His  own  ;  not 
by  force,  in  the  way  that  it  got  dominion  over  us  in  the  beginning,  when 
It  carried  off  insatiably  that  which  belonge<l  not  to  it,  but  by  persuasion 
{kcundum  suactelam)^  as  it  became  Grod  to  receive  what  He  would,  by 
^  use  of  persuasion,  not  of  force,  that  Justice  should  not  be  infringed, 
wr  yet  that  which  God  created  of  old  should  perish." — Adv.  Hajr.  B. 

^cl,  s.  1. 

The  whole  controversy  hinges  on   the  meanino;  of  the  words, 
^oundum  suadelam.      Was   this  *'  persuasion  "   addressed  to  the 
^evil,  or  to  man  ?     Baur  interprets  it  ii?  the  former  sense  ;  but  it 
^  better  with  Duneker^  and  Gieseler  to  understand  that  the  suadela 
^as  addressed   to  men.      On    this  passage  Gieseler  remarks :  — 
*  The  meaning  of  IrenaBus  is  this,  —  *  The  human  race  was  con- 
quered by  the  devil,  and  held  by  him  in  bonds.     The  Logos  ended 
^his  connection,  in  that  He  became  Man,  and  as  sucli  conquered 
^he  devil.     As  through  the  disobedience  of  Adam  man  fell  into 
^h\s  captivity :  so  through  the  victory  of  Christ  was  he  freed  from 
^t.    This  victory  Christ  won  by  His  unceasing  obedience  to  God, 
^hich  He  accomplished  through  His  union  with  the  Logos.     The 
Culmination  of  this  obedience  was  His  Death.     As  Man  He  con- 
9.uered  the  devil,  and  made  a  like  victory  possible  for  other  men. 
Irenaeus  regards  the  Atonement,  (1)  as  taking  man  out  of  Satan's 
luuids;  (2)  satisfying  Law;  (3)   reconciling  man  to  God,  so  that 
^Ban  receives  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  restoration  to  tlie  image  and 
fiivor  of  God."     This  is  certainly  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the 
pii^sage ;  for  we  must  remember  that  Gieseler  was  no  enthusiast 
for  orthodoxy,  but  a  cold,  impartial  critic. 

"In  the  dogma  of  "  Satan's  Claims,"  we  can  detect  some  latent 
traces  of  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostic  held  that  the  Prince  of  this 
^orld  (Demiurge)  was  conquered  by  Jesus,  who  delivered  spiritual 
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men  from  his  power,  ^his  led  Baur  (German  Pantheist),  1 
sert,  that  **  the  first  Christian  idea  of  the  Atonement  was  1 
from  Gnosticism !  "  The  falsehood  of  this  is  too  self-evide; 
need  refutation.  The  Gnostic  view  was  that  man  fell  int< 
power  of  the  Demiurge,  and  that  the  Atonement  consisted  ii 
Supreme  God  rescuing  him  from  the  Demiurge.  The  id 
"  Satan's  Claims  "  may  have  entered  too  strongly  into  the  lang 
of  some  of  the  Primitive  Fathers ;  but  neither  the  words  of 
Scripture,  nor  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  warrant 
such  idea.  Later  we  shall  find  this  disturbing  element  enl 
eliminated  from  the  writings  of  Theologians. 

With  the  most  uUra  view,  there  is  a  very  marked  diflTerenc 
tween  the  Patristic  and  the  Gnostic  idea  of  the  Atonement. 
Patristic  doctrine  contained  the  judicial  and  expiatory  elei 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  teach  a  justice  due  to  God  —  noi 
to  Satan.  The  language  of  S.  Irenajus  shows  this  —  Baur  t 
contrary. 

In  different  ages  there  is  apt  to  be  a  difference  in  the  v 
statement  of  the  same  great  truth.     Thus  we  have  seen  that 
was  once  called  Satisfaction  is  now  designated  Atonement,    Tiu 
word  gives  prominence  to  the  expiation^  the  second  to  the  rea 
iation.     It  is  important  also  to  remember,  that  failure  to  ma 
clear  statement  of  a  principle  is  not  equivalent  to  a  denial  i 
Baur  and  Neander  both  overlook  this  fact.     S.  Irenaeus  refi 
the  Work  of  Christ  to  God's  attribute  of  Justice.     This  ca 
proved   from    the   very  extract   cited   by  Baur   to  show  thi 
Irena}us    substituted   *'  devil "   for   '*  demiurge."      The    Gn 
Demiurge   was   a   subordinate   deity;    but   S.   IrenaBus  now 
teaches  Gnostic  Dualism.     He  does  not  lower  the  Godhead 
level  with  Satan.     As  man  freely  fell,  so  must  he  be  reclaims 
free  agency, —  "  not  by  compulsion,  sed  secundum  suadelam.'^ 
"justice"  spoken  of  in  the  extract  cited   is   not  justice   to 
Satan,  but  justice  to  the  Nature  of  God.     Baur  says,  "  The  ju 
due  to  Satan  seems  to  Irenaeus  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  God's  sa 
man."     Not  so.     What  S.  Irenaeus  taught  was,  that  Christ 
to  satisfv  Divine  Justice,  and  that  God  could  no  more  save 
without  such  a  Satisfaction,  than  He  could  tell  an  untruth. 

The  German  historian,  Neander^  says,  (V.  I.  p.  713)  : 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  has  two  sides,  one  negative,  the  < 
positive ;  in  relation  to  the  condition  from  which  human  natare  was  i 
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and  in  relation  to  the  new  condition  into  which  it  wns  brought.  One  is 
the  assaraption  of  human  nature  with  all  the  consequences  of  sin  and 
guilt,  fellowship  with  sinful,  conscience-stricken  man  ;  the  other  is  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  this  human  nature,  which  hitherto 
has  been  ruled  by  sin,  the  communication  of  Divine  Life  to  fallen  man. 
Irenffus  gives  great  prominence  to  the  latter  idea,  though  he  does  not 
entirely  overlook  the  former.*' 

Prof.  Dorner,  in  his  great  work  on  "  The  Person  of  Christ," 

arrives  at  a  juster  appreciation  of  this  Father.     lie  shows  that  S. 

Jrenaeus  holds  to  a  vicarious  Atonement ;  that  he  divides  Christ's 

Jove  into  active  and  passive,  and  teaches  that  both  are  involved  in 

the  Atonement. 

"In  the  view  of  Irena^us,  humanity,  in  its  development,  has  taken  an 
Abnormal  course.  Redemption  is  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  man,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  abnormal  is  made  good,  or  removed. 
C'brist,  as  the  normal  Man,  takes  all  sin,  guilt,  and  punishmeut  on  Him- 
self. He  bears  punishment, and  expiates  guilt;  but  in  tiiis  expiation  He 
represents  holy  Humanity,  loving  God  and  annihilating  >in  by  its  obe- 
dience." 


Art.  v.  — ORIGEN. 

Ix  the  following  outline  of  the  life  of  the  tireless  Catechist  of 
Alexandria,  we  shall  endeavor  simply  to  sketch  the  salient  ix>ints 
^f  the  man's  life-work.     To  name  properly  all  the  services,  both 
theological  and  exegetical,  the  former  negatively,  the  latter  posi- 
tively rendered  to  the  Church,  would  require  space  that  cannot 
■>€  allowed  us.     We  cannot,  now,  at  least,  estimate  the  influence 
•iis  principles  of  exposition  had  over  later  and  soberer  exegesis, 
^oryet  shall  we  try,  by  our  later  standards  of  a  sounder  Philoso- 
Ph;  applied  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  his  many  heretical  opinions,  his 
^Icautious  conjectures,  and  rapid  inferences,  thrown    out    to  the 
^ager  pupils  who  hung  upon  his  every  w'ord.     Our  avowed  object 
i5^  only  to  present  the  man  working  at  his  appointed  task,  and  by  it 
producing  results  which  entered  into  the  jnirmanent  work  of  the 
Qmrch,  and  which  Demetrius  The<x?tistus,   Alexander,  and  Fir- 
"^illian  could  name,  and  for  which  they  could  do  him  iionor.     Wo 
^'ould  remove  the  ccmventional  concej)tion  of  him,  the  result  of 
Wer  and  not  alwavs  appreciative  criticism,  by  showing  him,  as 
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well  as  we  can  by  a  simple  outline  of  his  daily  work  in  his  vc 
tion  of  Catechist  —  the  great  Catechist  of  Alexandria  —  with 
his  faults  the  greatest  Catechist  the  Church  has  ever  possessed. 
Origen  was  bom  a.  d.  186,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Commod 
of  Christian  parents.  He  was  early  trained  in  the  Faith  in 
singularly  loving  care  and  thoroughness,  by  his  father  Leoni( 
who  was  apparently  well  fitted  for  the  task.  Probably  this  exi 
ordinary  care  was  bestowed  in  consequence  of  the  childish  preco< 
he  exhibited.  Apt  to  learn  beyond  his  years,  he  asked  mj 
eager,  childish  questions,  beyond  his  father's  ability  to  ansv 
Leonides  checked  his  forwardness  by  telling  him  that  when  he  ^ 
old  enough  to  understand,  then  it  would  be  soon  enough  to  expl 
them  to  him,  but  that  now  his  curiosity  was  impertinent.  H 
well  this  could  satisfy  his  inordinate  love  for  knowledge  we  are 
told.  But  when  the  boy  was  asleep  Leonides  would  steal  sofU} 
his  bedside  to  kiss  the  breast  so  evidently  the  Temple  of  the  H( 
Ghost.  Leonides  seems  also  to  have  been  his  first  preceptor 
the  elements  of  polite  learning,  though  he  soon  passed  on  to 
instructions  of  other  and  abler  teachers.  In  the  Catecheti 
School  his  master  was  the  famous  Clement,  soon  to  beco 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but  then  adding  to  the  reputation 
school  had  acquired  under  Pantaenus.  Alexandria  was  tl 
furnished  with  unrivalled  schools,  both  in  Philosophy  and  Lite 
ture  as  well  as  in  Christian  Doctrine.  The  centre  of  the  work 
letters,  already  having  overshadowed  Athens,  the  home  of 
leading  Neo-Platonists,  it  was  the  proper  place  where  only  si 
an  insatiable  student  as  Origen  could  be  trained.  The  lead 
school  in  Philosophy  was  under  Christian  control,  as  it  then  h 
pened.  From  the  Catechetical  School  he  next  attended  the  L 
tures  of  the  noted  Christian  Philosopher,  Ammonius  Saa 
which  were  the  most  attractive  for  the  disputatious  youth  of  Al 
andria.  Origen  was  an  assiduous  attendant.  As  Ammon 
Saccas  is  accused  of  teaching  doctrines  which  his  great  pi 
developed  into  dangerous  heresies,  we  may  pause  for  a  moment 
say  a  word  about  him.  He  was  of  Christian  parentage.  Thoi 
Porphyry  maliciously  and  falsely  accuses  him  of  abandoning  ' 
Faith,  we  may  well  believe  that,  averse  to  perilous  professions, 
may  have  kept  rather  in  the  back-ground  his  religious  tenets,  ai 
publicly  lecturing  upon  Philosophy,  have  striven  to  keep  his  bel 
to  himself.     This  is  not  improbable,  since  Plotinus  was  his  pa 
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also,  and  as  there  is  no  intimation  that  he  ever  (as  Origen  after- 
wards) proselytized  any  of  his  pupils  to  tlie  Faith.    A  Neo-Platon- 
ist,  and  a  Christian,  it  is  said,   tliat  lie  scrupled  to  commit   his 
opinions  to  writing— unless  he  is  the  same  Ammonius  who  com- 
posed the  lost  "  Harmony  between  Moses  and  Jesus."     He  may 
Aaye  felt  that  there  were  too  many  unsolved  problems  of  Philoso- 
phy to  be  received  to  permit,  as  yet,  a  philosophic  creed,  perfectly 
accordant  with  his  confession  of  Faith.     And  he  hesitated  the  less 
to  keep  this  silence  as  his  life-long  attempt  was  one  of  conciliation. 
He  propounded  (if  we  comprehend  the  conjectures  about  him)  an 
c^clectic  system  of  his  own,  too  universal  and  having  too  many  com- 
pTomises  to  be  critically  correct.     Unable  to  give  up  Philosophy, 
and  absorbed  with  this  scheme,  he  saw  that  the  best  exposition  of 
metaphysical  science  could  not  be  popularly  considered  compatible 
'^nth  Christianity,  while  in  common  with  many  Christian  leaders 
(€.  ^.   his  cotemporary  Clement)  he  instinctively  felt  that  there 
oould  be  no  incompatibility  between  tlie  two  systems.     Of  course, 
'^vhatever  hopes  we  may  now  have  of  a  sound  Christian  Philosophy, 
his  plan  of  reconciling  adverse  schools  was  simply  impossible.    Even 
^hen  the  Church  felt  that  she  was  the  keeper  of  all  Truth,  and 
eagerly  sought  to  make  metaphysics  lier  handmaiden.     But  Am- 
monius was  preparing  a  mere  patch  of  maxims  and  principles  from 
all  past  theories,  and  apparently  prided  himself  upon  the  success 
'*^ith  which  he  expounded  it  to  the  students  who  crowded  to  hear 
him.     Indirectly  the  Church  gained  by  him,  while  he  retained  his 
independence  as  a  Philosophic  Lecturer. 

His  influence  upon  Origen  was  pernicious,  for  Origen  boldly 
and  pertinaciously  applied  the  maxims  of  his  master  to  his  own 
peculiar  department.     He  insisted  upon  forcing  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation he  had  learned,  as  well  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where 
they  were  wholly  inapplicable,  as  to  mere  speculation,  where  they 
did  no  harm.     It  was  this  want  of  delicate  perception   which,  in 
^ur  estimation,  deprives  Origen  of  any  claim  to  true  genius,  though 
*t  places  him  at  the  very  head  of  the  talented  men  of  the  world. 
Be  was  as  tenacious  of  his  philosophic  theories  as  of  his  Catholic 
Creed.     But  he  must'  needs  elevate  his  philosophy  to  the  rank  of 
his  Faith.     He  as  boldly  avowed  the  one  as  he  proclaimed  the 
other  to  the  clamorous  mobs  of  Alexandria. 
In  another  respect  Ammonius'  influence  was  bad,  as  it  fostered 
^putation,  which,  indeed,  was  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued 
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within  the  limit  of  clashing  with  the  master's  ultimate  die 
Origen  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  spongy  mind.  He  abso: 
all  knowledge  within  his  reach  by  a  process  of  mental  capill 
attraction.  But  he  gave  it  up  with  almost  equal  facility,  ant 
far  as  we  can  judge,  without  any  substantial  change.  His  i 
was  deficient  in  the  digestive  and  eliminatory  faculties, 
imagination  was  strong,  and  his  love  for  speculation  irrepr 
ble.  We  have  just  recorded  how  he  asked  questions 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered  when  a  mere  child  ;  hom 
the  lecture-room,  where  freedom  of  speculation  was  not  sir 
permitted,  but  invited,  this  passion  was  freely  indulged.  . 
monius'  system  would  necessarily  exert  a  determinate  influx 
over  Origen's  future  speculations  and  teachings.  Consciousl 
unconsciously,  his  efforts  were,  in  after  life,  directed  towards  < 
prehending  within  the  same  boundary  both  his  Philosophy  an< 
Faith.  This  is  seen  in  the  *  pirated '  work,  '  Dr.  Principiis,'  w 
his  friend  Ambrose,  breaking  faith,  could  not  resist  the  tempts 
to  publish. 

But  now,  as  a  student,  he  was  eagerly  drinking  in  all  the  ki 
ledge  that  Alexandria  could  afford  his  thirsty  mind. 

During  this  preparatory  period,  though  the  youngest  of 
cotemporaries,  he  pursued  the  most  abtruse  speculations 
untiring  zeal.  From  an  allusion  in  Eusebius'  sketch  of  his  life 
was  probably,  also,  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  authorship, 
foremost  student  of  all  polite  learning  in  that  tasteful  Alexand 
society,  he  pursued  his  studies  into  the  broader  fields  of  sp 
lation.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  seventeenth  year  when 
persecution  under  Septimius  Severus  changed  the  current  oi 
hitherto  unruffled  studious  life.  The  Imperial  officers  seized 
father  Leonides.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  his  father's  8id< 
was  eager  to  share  his  prison  with  him.  His  mother,  finding 
entreaties  and  dissuasives  useless,  and  her  authority  disregar 
hid  his  clothes  so  that  he  was  forced  to  remain  at  home.  He  1 
wrote  to  his  father  a  bold  characteristic  letter,  now  lost,  of  w 
£usebius  has  preserved  to  us  this  sentence,  "  Take  heed  (fatl 
not  to  change  thy  mind  on  account  of  us." 

As  his  father's  property  was  now  confiscate  to  the  Imp 
treasury',  his  mother  and  himself,  with  six  brothers,  were  redi 
to  great  straits.  But  with  this  mention  of  their  distress  they 
dismissed  from  the  meagre  biographies,  and  we  know  nothin 
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their  after  state.     Hencefortli  Origen  stands  out  alone  as  a  central 
figure  in  the  Alexandrian  Church.     And  he  seems  to  be  really 
akne^  for  though   he   had   troops  of  admiring  j)upils,  except  his 
convert  Ambrose,  years  after  this,  he  has  no  real  friend  in  whom 
to  trust.     He  has  now  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own   resources. 
And  this  friendlessness  but  serves  to  give  him  the  greater  promi- 
nence, and  to  allow  him  that  freedom  which  was  necessary  to  him. 
JTmmediately  after  his  father's  martyrdom  (a.  d.  202),  he  found 
SL  home  with  a  wealthy  lady,  but  as  she  patronized  and  adopted 
one  Paul,  a  heretical  teacher  of  much  popularity,  he  soon  left  her 
z~«of,  as  he  refused  to  associate  with  him,  or  to  join  him  in  prayer* 
ext  he  opened  a  school — a  grammar  school,  as  Cave  calls  it, 
nswering  best,  perhaps,  to  our  Lectureships  on    LiteVature  and 
hilosophy.     As  it  was  opened  in  the  midst  of  an  intermittent 
persecution   it  shows   the   characteristic   coolness   of  the   young 
•teacher.     But  he  ventured  a  step  farther.     His  public  school  was 
s^oon  most  decidedly  successful,  and  insured  him  a  competent  in* 
c-orne  for  his  simple  needs.     As  the  persecution  had  necessarily 
broken  up  the  Catechetical  School,  and  there  was  now  no  author- 
ized means  of  instructing  those   who  sought  for  the  Faith,  he 
twldly  undertook  to  supply  it.     His  success  was  immediate  and 
tlorongh,  for  it  soon  bore  the  fruitage  of  six  martyrs. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs,  it  would  seem  that  the  Catechetical 
School  passed,  perhaps  informally,  under  Origen's  control.  In 
this  desultoiy  persecution,  at  times  stimulated  into  active  cruelty 
ty  riotous  mobs,  but  never  really  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  there  was  little  time  or  need  for  a  formal  installation.  At 
eighteen  he  was  recognized  as  its  Master.  This  new  office  im- 
posed double  duties  upon  him  which  he  endeavored  to  discharge 
^ith  scrupulous  fidelity.  He  was  hardly  pressed  with  work.  In 
fitness  for  his  place  he  had  no  equal  then,  no  rival  afterwards,  and 
^^  had  already  proved  his  devoted  courage. 

In  one  of  the  intermittent  bursts  of  persecution,  at  this  time, 
*^Veral  of  his  recent  converts  (gained  while  yet  lecturing  in  his 
private  school)  were  seized,  and  made  a  good  confession,  and  after 
^ore  a  manful  witness.  The  first  was  Plutarch,  a  brother  of 
Heraclas,  Origen's  future  assistant  Catecliist,  and  subsequently 
piahop  of  Alexandria.  Origen  attended  upon  Plutarch  during  his 
'^prisonment,  and  at  considerable  risk  from  the  thronging  crowds 
talked  with  him  to  his  execution.     Then  followed  in  quick  sue- 
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cession  others  of  his  pupils,  to  whom  he  performed  such  la 
as  he  could  possibly  discharge.  Severus  was  burned.  H 
was  beheaded  with  Heron.  Tereniis  was  tortured  and 
headed  Heri^s,  a  female  Catechumen,  received  her  Ba 
fire.  So  far  from  trying  to  screen  them  he  nr;^jed  them  < 
courage  was  so  conspicuous  that  his  preservation  from  the 
of  the  populace  and  his  escapes  when  hunted  for,  arc 
ascribed  to  providential  interpositions. 

As  his  i*eputation  increased  his  schools  grew  proportior 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  both  at  the  same  time  w 
attention.  He  resolved  to  give  up  all  secular  teaching  an 
himself  to  the  Church  School.  He  at  once  reduced  his 
expenses  to  the  lowest  living  point,  sold  all  his  philosophic} 
(apparently  those  of  his  own  composition)  for  an  annuit; 
oboli  per  diem^  equivalent  to  ten  cents  currency ;  disca 
useless  luxury  of  shoes,  and  the  unscriptural  possession 
than  one  coat,  and  slept  at  large  on  the  floor  that  he  m 
waste  too  much  time  in  bed.  He  recoomized  the  Cat 
School  to  be  his  special  vocation.  Henceforth  it  became  f 
years  his  uninterrupted  labor.  The  few  intermissions  to  b< 
were  no  rest.  From  eighteen  to  fifty-nine  he  conducted 
important  duty  that  the  Church  can  in  any  age  entrust 
laymen. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  outline  this  work  of  < 
The  duty  of  training  those  who  were  applicants  for  ad  mis 
the  Church  demanded  the  utmost  care.  None  were  admi 
had  not  been  previously  as  thoroughly  taught  as  possible 
Doctrines.  The  approaches  to  the  Door  of  Baptism  were^ 
guarded.  The  applicant  had  to  be  vouched  for  by  a  sort  of 
who  was  his  guardian  till  his  Baptism.  His  credentials  an( 
proving  satisfactory,  he  was  admitted  by  imposition  of  ha 
consignation  to  the  order  of  Catechumens,  and  was  cc 
in  some  sense  (but  how  far  it  would  have  puzzled  them  c 
define)  a  Christian.  If,  while  a  Catechumen,  he  stood  th 
persecution,  and  was  possibly  to  be  a  martyr,  he  had  t 
(Baptism)  conferred  in  prison.  But  if  there  was  no  opj 
for  that  Holy  Rite,  he  was  assured  that  martyrdom  wouh 
its  defect.  But  the  Catechumens  (classed  generally  in  t^ 
divisions  of  imperfect  and  perfect)  were  arranged  into  foui 
and  had  to  pass  through  three  years  novitiate,  though 
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places  it  was  very  much  shortened.     The  first  class  ii;cluded  tliose 
who  were   privately  taught,  previous   to  being  admitted  to  the   < 
privilege  of  listening  to  sermons  in  the  Church.     It  was  a  sort  of 
continuous  individual  examination,  preparatory  to  the  second  class 
of  Hearers.      Thirdly,   the   sharers   in    Praver.     Fourthly,    the 
Seekers  for  Baptism.     The  term  of  instruction  was  shortened  only 
in  exceptional   cases,   in    favor   of   some   extraordinar}'   forward 
Catechumen,  or  (still  more  rarely)  in  time  of  persecution  in  favor 
of  the  whole  classes  desiring  Baptism.     If  the  Catechumen  mis- 
behaved, or  was  guilty  of  a  crime,  he  was  not  utterly  rejected,  but 
^^as  degraded  according  to  the  enormity  of  his  offence.     Among 
tlie  Catechumens,  too,   were  placed  the  baptised  children  of  the 
arish,    but   they   were    not   so   accurately   classified,    and  were 
dmitted   to   the    privileges   of   the    faithful   already.      In    some 
aces  the  classes  have  a   special  room   assigned  them,  in  others 

ey  were  instructed  in  the  Church  building;  but  this  was  rare 
the  earlier  times.  Taking  the  Clementine  Recognitions  as 
XI  accurate  picture  (at  their  probable  date)  of  the  practice  then, 
e  Catechumens  were  usually  collected  in  some  convenient  place, 
ix"!  a  hall,  a  garden,  or  a  waste  field,  or  a  class  room,  and  orally 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Faith.  The  fact  that  they  were 
ly  admitted  at  first  into  the  Church,  till  advanced  enough, 
ccounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  Ante-Nicene  Sermons,  and 
omilies  ad  wlgum  preserved  to  us,  and  for  the  proportion  of 
pologies  composed  at  that  period.  The  Homilies  proper  perish 
ith  the  moment  of  being  delivered  to  the  small  congregation  ad- 
itted  to  hear  them,  and  were  chiefly  hortatory,  and  not  generally 
^i*gumentative.  The  hearers  were  admitted  to  a  part  of  the  ser- 
'^Jce.  The  Sermon  they  heard  was  placed  as  near  the  opening  of 
^his  service  as  the  preceding  Psalms  and  Lessons  could  permit.  At 
^^  close  they  were  dismissed.  The  third  and  last  classes  shared  in 
^Ae  appropriate  prayers  preceding  the  Liturgy,  and  were  then  let 
S^ ;  while  at  the  proclamation  of  the  Deacon  only  the  faithful  re- 
^^ined  to  partake  of  the  tremendous  Mysteries. 

Prom  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  which  present  the  usages  of 
^"^is  time  (a.  d.  200-250,)  we  readily  gather  the  usual  course  of 
instruction. 

'*  Let  the  Catechumen  be  taught  before  Baptism  the  knowledge  of  the 
Father  unbegotten,  of  the  Son  begotten,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  let 
«im  learn  the  order  of  the  world's  Creation,  and  series  of  Divine  Provi- 
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dencei  and  the  different  sorts  of  legislation ;  let  him  be  taaght  y 
world  and  roan,  tiie  citizen  of  the  world,  were  made ;  let  him  be  in: 
about  his  own  nature,  to  understand  for  what  end  he  himself  wai 
let  him  be  informed  how  God  punished  the  wicked  with  water  a 
and  crowned  his  saints  with  glory  in  every  generation :  viz.,  Setl 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  Melchizedeck,  Job, 
Joshua,  Caleb,  and  Phineas  the  priest,  and  the  saints  of  every  ag 
him  also  be  taught  how  the  providence  of  God  never  forsook  m 
but  called  them  at  sundry  times  from  error  and  vanity  to  the  kn< 
of  the  Truth,  reducing  them  from  slavery  and  impiety  to  libei 
godliness,  from  iniquity  to  righteousness,  and  from  everlasting 
to  Eternal  Life.  After  these  he  must  learn  the  doctrine  of  C 
Incarnation,  His  Passion,  His  Resurrection  and  Assumption,  and 
is  to  renounce  the  devil,  and  enter  into  covenant  with  Christ." 

As  oral  instruction  was  necessarily  largely  used,  much  mc 
demanded  of  the  Teacher  than  is  now  required.  Very  mi 
pended  upon  his  ability  to  attract  as  well  as  to  instruct, 
manner  and  style  were  not  eloquent,  or  his  ability  not  tn 
dent,  under  such  defects,  the  School  or  Lecture  languished, 
quence  was  not  merely  confined  to  oratory.  The  ancient 
was  a  philosophic  literateur  as  well  as  a  ready  declaimer. 
orator  was  also  often  a  Teacher.  The  same  special  ti 
served  for  either;  and  this  Origen  had  received.  His  early  i 
in  the  Grammar  School  proved  his  ability  to  fill  this  office 
within  a  year  the  members  who  crowded  to  his  lectures  pro^ 
eloquence.  We  are  able  even  yet  to  form  some  estimate 
powers  from  the  fragments  of  his  Commentaries.  Thoug 
were  written  out  twenty  years  after  this  period  of  his  life,  ti 
properly  the  notes  of  his  class-room  addresses.  They  exhi 
power  of  happily  interweaving  texts  of  scripture,  giving  t 
new  turn  by  his  use ;  his  fertile  imagination  and  strong  mi 
his  easy,  often  colloquial,  always  pleasant  style.  We  ma; 
sketch  a  picture  of  the  teacher  and  the  class  from  these  ma 
Tall,  clad  in  a  coarse  tunic,  barefooted,  with  a  careless,  absl 
air,  very  different  from  other  elegantly  dressed  and  perfumet 
turers,  we  may  imagine  him  standing  on  the  Bema^  slightly 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  glancing  with  bright  eye  over  th« 
of  pupils,  some  seated  on  the  floor,  or  on  cushions,  or  I 
against  the  pillars  or  wall,  all  attentive,  some  taking  no 
tablets.  Bending  forward,  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  to  call 
tion  to  himself,  he  begins  in  musical,  earnest  tones  to  addre 
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class  upon  the  Faith  of  Abraham,  in  the  course  of  liis  Lectures  on 
(jenesis. 

**  Notice  the  single  separate  observations  which  are  recorded.     He  who 
rOl  dig  deep  into  these  single  texts  will  lind  a  treasure.     And,  perhaps, 
where  thej  are  not  suspected,  lie  hid  the  precious  bracelets  of  Mysteries. 
....  The  Apostle,  who,  I  believe,  spake  by  the  Spirit,  has  shown  in 
"what  temper,  and  by  what  counsel  Abraham  acted,  when  he  saith,  *  By 
l*'aith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac,  —  accounting  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead.*     Therefore  the  Apostle 
hMj&  produced  for  us  the  thoughts  of  the  man  ;  for  a  faith  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  Isaac  was  aroused.     Abraham  therefore  hoped  that  Isaac  would 
surely  rise,  and  believed  that  that  would  be,  which  was  not  yet  done. 
Flow  can  they  be  the  children  of  Abraham,  who  do  not  believe  that  fact 
<?onceming  Christ,  which  he  trusted  would  be  in  Isaac  ?     But  consider 
^lie  weight  of  the  trial :  With  tender  and  loving  terms,  once  and  again 
x-^epeated,  his  paternal  affections  are  aroused ;  thus  by  the  watchful  memory 
of  love,  these  fatherly  feelings  might  hinder  him  from  immolating  his  son ; 
the  whole  array  of  the  ffesh  thus  struggled  against  the  faith  of  his 
>ul.    At  the  hour  of  proof,  it  is  added,  '  Take  thy  son,  thine  only  son 
Xsaac'     Enough,  Lord,  that  Thou  remindest  the  father  of  his  son ;  but 
"XhoQ  dost  add,  *  thine  only  son,'  whom  Thou  dost  command  to  be  slain. 
Xd  not  this  enough  to  torture  the  father  ?      Thou  addest,  ^  whom  thou 
devest.*     Triple  pangs  try  this  father.     What  need  that  Thou  should«iSt 
»ay,  *  Isaac '  ?     Could  Abraham  forget  that  his  son  was  *  dearly  loved ; ' 
t-bat  he,  whom  he  loved,  was  named  Isaac?     Why  is   it  added   now? 
Iliat  Abraham  should  remember  that  Thou  saidst  to  him,  ^  In  Isaac  shall 
tlij  seed  be  called,*  and  in  Isaac  are  thy  promises  ?     His  name  is  added, 
tlmt  despair  of  the  promises  which  had  been   pledged  under  his  name 
**iight  enter  in.     But  all  these  things  happened  because  God  tried  Abra- 
l^m.    Wherefore,  the  journey  was  directed  —  even   the  ascent  of  the 
i&OQnt;  that  thus  Love,  and  Faith,  and  the  Love  of  God,  might  have 
*>)om  to  struggle  with  the  love  of  the  flesh  —  the  pleasure  of  the  present, 
''^ith  the  hopes  of  the  future.  .  .  . 

^  Say,  O  Abraham  I  spakest  thou  the  truth  to  the  young  men,  that  thou 
^onldest  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  return  with  the  child,  or  didst  thou 
deceive  ?  If  in  truth  —  then  thou  wouldest  not  make  him  a  burnt-off«jring. 
If  in  deceit  —  it  becomes  not  such  a  Patriarch  to  deceive.  What  temper 
of  soul  dictated  this  speech  to  thee  ? 

'^^I  say  truly,*  saith  he,  'and  I  offer  the  lad  as  a  holocaust ;  for  this  I 
*^wry  with  me  wood,  —  and  I  will  return  to  you,  for  I  trust  (and  such  is 
^J  faith),  that  Grod  is  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.* 

"What  next  follows  ?     Isaac  saith  to  his  father,  *  Father ! '  and  now  the 
^oice  of  the  son  ^brings  fresh  trial.      How,  think  you,  can  the  son  be 
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offered,  who  has  so  shaken  the  father's  heart  by  thiti  word  ?  Yet, 
Abraham  is  sterner  by  his  Faith,  he  responds  to  the  loving  te 
answers, '  Here  I  am,  my  son.'  ....  Abraham  places  the  wood 
altar,  binds  the  lad,  and  prepares  himself  to  slay  him.  Ye  &th( 
hear  this  in  the  Church  of  Gk)d,  are  many.  Thinketh  any  of  j 
from  this  recounted  history  he  would  acquire  so  much  constan 
strength  of  mind,  that  when  a  son  is  lost  by  the  common  death  c 
all,  even  though  he  were  an  only  son,  and  as  dear  to  him,  he  could 
Abraham,  and  place  his  magnanimity  before  himself  to  follow  ? 
indeed  such  magnanimity  of  soul  is  not  required  of  you,  that  you 
bind  your  son,  lay  him  down,  and  draw  the  knife  and  slay  thine  01 
These  Mysteries  are  not  asked  of  thee.  With  fixed  mind,  at  le 
with  steadfast  Faith,  gladly  offer  thy  son  to  Gk)d.  Be  thou  in  { 
Priest  of  thy  son.  It  doth  not  become  the  Priest  sacrificing  to 
weep.  Wouldest  see  why  this  is  asked  of  thee  by'Grod?  In  the 
the  Lord  saith,  *l£ye  do  the  works  of  Abraham,  ye  are  the  sons  0 
ham.'     Lo!  this  is  the  work  of  Abraham.     Do  what  Abraham  • 

not  sadly,  —  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver To  this  addr 

objected,  that  God  said  that  now  He  knew  that  Abraham  feared 
though  He  knew  it  not  before.  Grod  knew,  and  it  was  not  hid  froi 
since  He  knoweth  all  things  before  they  happen.  But  for  thy  sal 
they  written,  because  thou  believest  also  in  Grod,  but  unless  you  fu 
works  of  Faith,  unless  you  obey  every  precept,  however  difiicult 
you  offer  sacrifice,  and  show  that  you  prefer  nor  father,  nor  mot] 
sons  to  Grod,  —  thou  knowest  not  how  thou  fearest  God,  nor  can  it 
of  thee,  *  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  Grod.'  .  .  .  See  how  God 
with  men,  with  magnificent  compassion.  Abraham  received  of 
mortal  son,  yet  spared  from  death.  Grod  hath  given  His  immortal 
death  for  all.  Why  do  we  speak  of  these  things  ?  How  shall  w< 
to  Grod  for  all  He  hath  given  us  ?  God  the  Father,  for  our  sakes, 
not  His  own  Son.  Who,  think  you,  of  you  shall  ever  hear  the 
the  angels  saying,  ^  Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  Grod ;  seeing  tl 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  wife,  nor  hast 
wealth,  or  worldly  honors,  and  earthly  ambitions,  but  hast  despis< 
all,  and  counted  them  all  bat  dung,  that  thou  mightest  win  Christ' 

The  Lecturer  is  closely  listened  to,  for  the  earnest  and  i 
sive  tones  of  the  speaker  do  not  permit  the  attention  to  y 
At  its  close,  he  asks  a  few  questions,  and  answers  sorae  pi 
by  a  hearer,  and  dismisses  the  class  with  an  announcement 
time  of  the  next  lecture,  but  to-day  there  is  no  discussion.  < 
returns  to  his  own  room  to  apply  himself  to  severe  studies 
will  extend  far  into  the  night. 
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The  Homilies  exhibit  pretty  closely  his  mode  of  instnu'tion  ;  tliey 
show,  too,  his  main  defects.       He  wanted  a  oritical   judixment  in 
weighing  and  arranging  philosopln'oal  priiicii>Ies.     He  held  them 
4s  crudely  as  they  were  uttered.     All  ideas  within  his  broad  jrrasp 
he  readily  retained,  but  beyond  a  new  coll(>cation,  by  tlie  assistance 
of  an   ever  active  imagination   (the    hi^rlier   facuhy  —  not  funcif 
merely),  he  had  no  power  over  tliem.     Because  he  couM  not  thus 
eliminate  the  multitude  of  thouglits  and  suu:i::estions  he  was  receiv- 
iiig,  they  rather  held  a  mastery  over  liim.    This  is  partly  tlie  reason 
hy  he  is  ever  advancing  and  abandoning  in  turn  opinions,  both 
ligious  and  philosophical,  without  apparent  effort,  or  conscious- 
«ss  of  inconsistency  and  self-stultification.       I)o<imatic  only  on 
ositive   truths  absolutely  held,  his  Homih'es  are   ranibh'ng,  and 
lied  with  subtle  and  fanciful  connections  between  ap|)arently  dis- 
s^imilar  passages  of  Scripture.     They  debjite,  much  more  freely  than 
'^^'as  prudent  for   his   classes,  many  doubtful    (piestions,  entertain 
^owne  useless  speculations,  and  are  more  tentative  than  i>ositive  in 
'tlMf  teachings.     You  feel  that  he  is  trying  to  make  you  tliink  for 
yourself,  rather  than  thinking  for  you.     While  on  the  essentials  of 
t^ie  Faith  he  permitted  no  debate,  he  was  led,  by  the  temper  of 
tlie  age,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  then  in  vogue,  to  discuss  many 
C|\iestions  which  "  deny  the  foundation  by  consequence.''     It  had 
Vn^en  better  to  have  omitted  them,  no  matter  how  clever,  or  how 
I»lausibly  excused  by  a  flourish  of  apologies.     It  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence which  would  have  been  given  to  his  teachings  in  all  after- 
times  by  sober  men.     Conjectures  in  the  heat  of  a  lecture  will  not 
war  the  cool  scrutiny  of  the  closet.     But  it  readily  becomes  as 
P<»pular  as  the  dogma.     In    self-defense  then,  the   ''\ftihuH  in  imo 
y^diusin  omnibuSy''  must  be  imperatively  ap]»lied  to  such  teachers. 
But  as  yet  he  wrote  nothing,  at  least,  formally.    His  corn*sj)ond- 
^nce  was    enlarging   with  his  fame.      He   was   busied  about  his 
^liool,  and  in  constant  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  incessantly 
J"eceiving  the  many  who  sought  his  advice  and  spiritual  c()nnsels. 
■He  was  a  very  hard  student.     Devout  anrl  ascetic,  he   practiced 
^ith  equal    enthusiasm    what  he    taught   with    such    ca|>tivating 
Persuasiveness.     We  have  in  him  a  type  of  the  hi;^hest  grade  (;f 
the  popular  Teacher.     F'acile  in  his  address,  oftriM  r  at  fault  in 
'^'nat  he  taught,  than  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  with  the  re- 
'^urces  of  a    good  memory  ever  at  r'ominand,  witli  ♦•ver  active 
imagination,  we  can  readily  conccnv*'  oi'  hi-,  nidj'iunded  popnlarity. 
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He  was  possessed  of  an  energy,  which  amounted  to  obstinacy 
himself,  and  infused  into  others  unflagging  perseverance.  1 
could  not  permit  any  wearj'ing,  scarcely  any  opposition. 

From  the  first,  his  success  in  the  Catechetical  School  was  a 
tain  ;  and  we  have  already  recounted  the  Martyrs  whom  he  h 
instructed,  and  then  aided  in  their  hour  of  trial.  The  first  yei 
passed  without  any  notable  action.  The  same  round  of  duti 
were  performed  without  relaxation.  But  about  a.  d.  206,  he  i 
flicted  on  himself  that  famous  mutilation,  which  destroyed  so  mu( 
of  the  peace  of  his  later  years.  As  he  was  a  layman,  it  was  n 
directly  in  th'e  path  of  open  condemnation,  and  as  it  was  concu 
rent  with  the  popular  tendency  towards  extreme  asceticism,  it  wa 
at  least  tacitly,  approved  by  his  superiors,  as  removing  all  caa 
for  scandal  against  him,  through  his  fi*ee  intercourse  with  wom« 
of  all  classes,  who  came  to  receive  his  instructions.  But  it  afte 
wards  so  avenged  itself,  that  he  was  constrained  to  condemn  hi*" 
self.  Five  years  of  toil  passed  on  —  toil  which  none  but  teaa 
ers  can  properly  appreciate,  —  during  which  interval  he  was  layH 
the  foundations,  broad  and  deep,  of  that  intimate  acquaintance  w* 
the  text  of  the  Bible  which  his  writings  exhibit. 

The  Emperor  Severus  had  now  died  (a.  d.  211),  and  the  ChiL 
had  comparative  rest.     Origen  now  gratified  a  long  harbored  w 
to  visit  Rome,  which  was  so  intimately  connected  by  political 
commercial  relations  with  Egypt.     What  results  the  visit  may  1: 
had,  if  any,  we  do  not  know.     Upon  his  return,  being  presses 
the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  needing  some  one  to  share  the  ^ 
of  direct  personal  superintendence,  he  chose  Heraclas,  the  br 
of  the   martyr   Plutarch,  and  who  is  described  as  a  man 
devout,  and  of  a  contemplative  turn.     Origen  associated  bin 
himself,  giving  to  him  the  primary  classes. 

He  now  began  to  enlarge  his  labors  with  the  grandest  c 
tion   that  could  have   been  entertained  in  that  age.     Inc 
would  have  been  a  huge   undertaking  in  any  age,  with 
appliances  of  printing.     It  was  to  edit,  critically,  the  Heb 
Greek  texts  of  the  Old  Testament.     We  cannot  adequate 
ure  the  toil  it  implied,  nor  yet  the  ability  to  successfully 
a  work,  in  a  time  when  the  apparatus  and  canons  of  critic 
yet  in  their  rudiments.     It  was,  in  truth,  an  astounding  ui 
for  the  beginning  of  the  third  centuiy.    He  edited  the  H 
in  its  own  character,  in  one  column  ;  in  a  second,  the  sad 
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letters ;  and  the  Greek  versions  in  columns  parallel  to  these.     The 
mere  outline  of  the  plan  was  tlie  creation  of  a  new  field  of  criticism. 
This  undertaking  would  have  failed,  but  for  the  generous  aid  of  a 
fsLsX  friend,  in  the  person  of  Ambrose,  whom  Origen  had  hitely  re- 
claimed froni  the  Valentinian  heresy.     Ambrose  was  as  liberal  as 
Origen  was  laborious,  defraying  his  expenses,  and  those   of  his 
amanuenses.     The  work  extended  through  several  vears,  and  was 
not  completed  till  after  Origen's  visit  to  Palestine,  [Eusebius  does 
not  permit  us  to  place  its  inception  later  ;  for  Cave  apparently  mis- 
ses when  he  puts  the  work  at  the  time  of  Origen's  final  residence 
.t:  Caesarea j .     The   Hexapla  came  first.     It  was  often  called  the 
^ctapla,  as,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in  parts  of  other  books,  there  were 
sm.<dded  a  fifth  and  sixth  version.     But  the  whole  was  presented  in 
^l^is  order,  —  the  Hebrew  in  two  columns,  as  above,  then  the  LXX., 
-A^qnila,  Symmachus  (of  whose  translation  he  availed  himself  of 
^lie  copy  "  the  Lady   Juliana  "   had  inherited  from  Symmachus 
Himself,  with  his  comments),  and  Theodosian.     The  fifth  version 
[imperfect]  was  obtained  from  Nicopolis ;  the  sixth,  from  Jericho 
[also  imperfect],  was  found  in  a  tub,  or  cask,  with  other  manu- 
scripts.    It  was  a  work  of  infinite  toil,  the  main  part  of  which  must 
^ave  fallen  upon  Origen,  however  much  his  amanuenses  and  copy- 
ists may  have  relieved  him  of  the  mere  manual  labor.     His  unwea- 
ried devotion  to  this  work,  while  yet  attending  to  his  duties,  won 
for  him  the  deserved  titles  of  Adamantine  and  Kalkenteros,  which 
We  been  his  ever  since.     He  afterwai-ds  prepared  the  Ti?trapla, 
made  up  of  only  the  four  authentic  Greek  versions.     The  Octapla 
must  have  been  begun  in  Alexandria,  though  it  may  have  been 
completed  with  fresh  material  from  Ciesarea. 

Origen,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Suidas,  gives  us  a  pleasant  i)ic- 
^ure  of  his  unreserved  intercourse  with  his  patron,  Ambrose.  Am- 
orose  was  ever  asking  for  comments  on  the  Scriptures,  and  at  their 
Sappers,  it  was  continually  the  theme  on  which  he  conversed  the 
W,  as  well  as  in  their  walks  and  recreations.  Both  night  and 
day,  when  together,  they  read,  studied,  and  prayed.  When 
prayer  ended  reading  began,  and  when  reading  ended  prayer  began 
^in.  He  was  visited  by  many  strangers,  philosophers,  and  here- 
tics, who  came  either  to  learn  of  him,  or  to  test  his  skill.  Nor  did 
ke  entirely  abandon  teaching  i)hil<)sophy,  literature,  or  political 
^ence,  to  such  catechumens  as  proved  apt  for  them ;  asserting 
^W  they  would  receive  no  small  benefit  from  these  in  understand- 
ing Holy  Scripture. 
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While  he  was  so  deeply  occupied,  the  Governor  of  Arabia  ser 
a  soldier  with  letters  to  Demetrius,  the  Patriarch,  and  to  the  Pn 
feet  of  Egypt,  demanding  that  Origen  should  be  sent  to  him  in  a 
haste,  to  communicate  to  him  his  doctrine.  Origen  took  som 
brethren  with  him,  and  set  out  for  the  Governor's  Court.  It  coul 
not  be  called  a  missionary  journey,  as  Arabia  had  already  bee 
Christianized.  It  could  have  been  prompted  solely  by  the  Gro\ 
ernor's  curiosity  ;  for  Origen  did  not  stay  long,  though  he  ma 
have  left  the  brethren  behind,  and  i{s  only  result  is,  that  it  become 
a  singular  proof  to  us  of  Origen's  fame,  and  the  probable  whim  c 
the  Governor. . 

Some  little  time  after  his  return  from  Arabia,  occurred  the  vis 
of  the  restless  Caracalla,  —  a  visitation  full  of  dread,  from  th 
known  temper  of  the  Emperor,  for  the  witty  Alexandrians  had  dj 
been  deterred  by  their  reverence  for  him  from  slyly  satirizing  the 
master ;  and  his  sojourn  in  other  parts  of  his  empire  had  not  L 
them  to  expect  any  pleasure,  or  profit  from  his  coming.  He  dre 
near  with  an  army,  and  causing  a  riot,  ordered  a  massacre,  wh5 
he  superintended  from  the  Temple  of  Serapis.  When  these  co 
motions  began  to  be  threatening,  Origen  retired  to  Palestine,  whe 
he  was  cordially  received.  Theoctistus,  the  Bishop  of  Ciesar  • 
invited  him  to  deliver  his  Homilies  publicly  in  the  Cimrch.  T' 
proceeding  greatly  annoyed  Demetrius,  when  it  was  reported 
him  ;  and  trusting  only  to  Egyptian  precedent,  he  declared, 
an  unendurable  innovation,  and  recalled  Origen.  Alexander 
Jerusalem,  and  Theoctistus  defended  their  invitation  by  suffici€ 
precedent.  Origen  was  reluctant  to  obey  the  summons,  till  E 
metrius  sent  some  deacons  and  laymen  after  him.  When  he  J 
turned,  he  resumed  his  old  labors  again. 

Changes  were  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  political  world.     Can 
calla  (217)  was  succeeded  by  Macrinus,  and  Diadumenianus,  anc 
they  in  quick  succession  by  Elagabalus  (218),  and  this  monster, 
after  four  years  of  mad  excesses,  by  the  gentle  Antoninus  Alexan- 
der, and  his  mother  jMamaia  (Mar.  a.  d.  222).     The  Catecliist's 
routine  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  call,  or  rather  an  Imperial  in^i- 
tution,  backed  by  a  military  escort,  to  attend  upon  the  Emprea 
Mamtea,  while  at   Antioch,     As   she  was  given  to  superstition, 
rather  than  possessed  any  deep   religiousness,  she  listened  with 
pleasure  to  his  teachings,  but  they  only  secured  her  good  will,  and 
her  influence  with  her  son  in  good  offices,  towards  the  Christians. 
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Whatever  personal  results  may  have  flowed  from  the  visit  to  the 
impress  herself,  Origen  was  not  encouraged  to  remain  long,  but 
returned  to  his  school. 

At  this  time,  probably,  he  planned,  under  the  solicitations  of 
-Ambrose,  his  Commentaries,  though  they  were  not  begun  till  after 
Jtmis  return  from  his  journey  to  Athens.     He  seems  to  have  now 
de  some  fest  friends,  since  he  could  not  have  borne  up  alone 
gainst   the  coolness   which  sprang  up  between  himself  and  his 
ishop.     We  gather,  rather  from  the  tone  of  Eusebius,  than  from 
ything  he  has  actually  said,  that  though  their  relations  were 
iendly,  they  were   not  perfectly  cordial.      Demetrius    (as   Dr. 
2b>laban .  suggests)    was  a  practical  working  chief  pastor,  and  not 
g;iven  to  much  speculation.     There  was  too  much  reality  in  manag- 
i«ig  Egyptian  Sees,  and  providing  for  the  due  organization  of  tlie 
growing  Church  work,  to  allow  a  cultivation,  or  much  apin'eciation, 
of  the  theoretical  life  Origen  led.     He  is  not  to  be  lightly  blamed  for 
"not  always  looking  with  favor  on  the  ingenious  and  plausible  con- 
jectures of  his  popular  Catechist.     Most  assuredly  he  valued*  him 
3Mk1  his  labors  very  highly,  and  his  reputation  was  counted  among 
the  chief  things  of  his  Patriarchate.     Naturally  he  would  look  with 
dis&vor,  not  on   his  popularity,  but  on  the  currency  which  that 
popularity  would  give  to  speculative  teachings.    For,  let  us  remark 
that  we  do  not  consider  Origen  as  culpable  in  his  Homilies  as  in 
other  writings.     Except*  in  his  De  Principiis^  there  is  not  much  to 
demand  severe  reprehension  in  those  writings  we  know  to  be  gen- 
^ne.     And  the  De  Principiis  was  written  for  the  private  use  of 
his  friend  Ambrose,  whose  admiration  for  Origen  led  him  to  the 
indiscretion   of  publishing  it,  —  and   so  doing  its  author  a  very 
serious  injury.     He  raises  the  defense,  in  a  later  letter  to  Poj)e 
Fabian,  that  his  writings   had   been  designedly  interpolated  and 
altered,  and  that  some  of  his  works  were  mere  discussions  for  his 
private  friends.     However,  he  owns  the  imprudence  of  discussing, 
*Qd  writing  unguardedly  on  doubtful  speculations. 

In  A.  D.  227,  he  was  sent  on  some  ecclesiastical  business  to 
Athens.  He  travelled  by  way  of  Palestine,  provided  with  strong 
commendatory  letters  from  Demetrius,  On  revisiting  his  warm 
friends  at  Caesarea,  they  laid  hands  upon  him,  and  by  friendly  over- 
Persuasion,  ordained  him  to  the  Priesthood.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  acted  other  than  a  passive  part ;  but  he  certainly  should  not 
have  consented  to  receive  an  ofBce  from  which  his  own  voluntary 
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act  had   canonically  excluded  him.      The  blame  falls  upoi 
Bishops  Theoctistus  and  Alexander.     And  their  reason  seei 
have  been,  a  desire  to  have  Origen  preach  there,  which  Orige 
a  layman,  could  not  now  consent  to.     When  Demetrius  let 
what  had  been  done,  he  wrote,  violently  condemning  the  act. 
Bishops   in   reply  referred  to  his  letters  of  high   commend 
furnished  to  Origen.     In  the  mean  while  he  proceeded  to  Gr 
In  Athens  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Schools,  holding  discuss 
and  gaining  golden  opinions  for  himself.      His  movements 
quite   leisurely,  for   he   took    Palestine  again  on    his  way 
(a.  d.  228). 

When  he  returned  to  Alexandria  he  resumed  his  cateche 
duties,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  not  attempt  to  put  forwar 
clerical  rank.  He  now  occupied  himself  with  giving  a  definite 
permanent  shape  to  his  lectures  on  Holy  Scripture.  He  b 
with  Genesis,  and  completed  eight  books,  of  which  remain 
seventeen  Homilies;  his  Commentaries  on  the  first  twentj 
Psalms  succeeded ;  then  those  on  Lamentations ;  then  the  ! 
mata  (now  lost),  the  unfortunate  De  Principiis^  and  five  I 
on  St.  John.  From  this  insequent  order,  it  is  probable  ths 
recorded  his  lectures  as  they  were  given  in  class. 

Here  it  is  fitting  to  advert,  though  but  too  slightly,  upon 
charges  against  Origen,  as  an  extreme  innovator  upon  the  recc 
principles  of  Exegesis.  It  is  said  that  he  devoted  himself  to  all< 
ical  interpretations,  that  he  actually  decried  what  he  could  not 
to  his  system,  saying  that  in  such  passages  God  accommodated 
teaching  to  the  intelligence  of  each  several  age  He  has  spoke 
But  this  is  too  naked  a  charge.  Origen  speaks  ever  most  mod 
and  diffidently  of  his  interpretations,  and  frankly  owns  it,  whei 
his  opinion  is  doubtful,  and  asserts  that  he  who  has  the  gifl- 
he  deemed  it  a  special  gifl  of  God  —  of  interpretations,  and  is 
devout,  alone  can  expound  it  aright ;  and  this  gifl  he  disclai 
possessing.  But  again  the  force  of  the  accusation,  in  the  b 
implied,  is  blunted  by  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  of 
training,  under  which  Origen  exposed  himself  to  it.  He  had 
taught  to  seek  for  more  than  one  sense  in  Scripture,  more  thai 
letter  alone  implied,  by  his  master,  Clement,  who  himself  rec€ 
it  from  the  works  of  Philo  the  Jew.  Assuming  this  as  an 
changeable  rule,  Origen  founded  a  theory  of  a  threefold  sen» 
all  Scripture  —  the  Literal,  the  Moral,  the  Mystical. .  But  wi 
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slighter  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  object  of  the  Bible, 
tiian  we  would  think  possible,  he  objected  to  certain  narratives  in 
"tie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  being  unworthy  of  God's  honor, 
in  having  them  recorded  as  literal  focts,  and,  therefore,  he  chose  to 
crcnsider  them  as  giving  allegorical  instruction.     Again,  the  tempta- 
on  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Earth  offered  to  our  Lord  by  Satan, 
lid  some  of  the  miracles,  he  did  not  deny,  but  preferred  for  them 
ak  mystical  explanation.     So,  too,  with  the  details  of  part  of  the 
O^remonial  Law,  the  supposed   difficulties  of  which  he  chose  to 
^olve  in  this  way.      It  was  neither  sound,  nor  ceremonious,  nor 
x-^verent,  and  certainly,  did  not  tend  to  confirm  for  him  any  sober 
crcnfidence  in  later  ages,  which  were  unable  to  sift  tlie  vagary  from 
^le  subtle   insight,  which  we  think  Origen   possessed  in  a  great 
<l«gree,     Mosheim  suggests  that  he  learned  this  style  of  exegesis 
ftrom  Ammonius,  whose    pagan  pupils  applied  it  to  the  fables  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.      But  Mohler  gives  us  a  better   reason  (at 
least,  for  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives),  when  he 
S3)eaks  of  the  Fathers  meeting  Christ  in  every  turn  in  the  Bible. 
To  his  devout  mind,  then,  eager  to  recognize  Him  who  was  the 
did  of  the  Law,  in  the  Law ;  full   of  a  theory  which  he  thouglit 
'Was  a  universal  solvent  for  all  difficulties  in  Scripture,  the  cere- 
monial  details,  and    literal  facts,  would  not  be  denied,  but  subli- 
mated into  something  they  certainly  could  never  have  meant,  and 
''vliich  must  be  imperatively  rejected  by  soberer  expounders.     So, 
^,  of  the  Miracles  of  the  New  Testament. 

Besides  this  error  in  exegesis  —  itself  a  fruitful  source  of  other 

Wanders — he  has  been  accused  of  an  excessive  use  of  mystical  in- 

^rpretation  where  it  was  useless,  and  at  best  only  fanciful.    But  this 

Joes  not  fairly  amount  to  an  accusation.    Origen  may  have  gone  iar- 

^W  in  this  direction,  but  he  was  not  alone  ;  he  only  pushed  farther 

^n  others'  tracks.    If  he  exceeds  by  comparison,  it  is  in  quantity,  not 

'n  quality ;  though  he  is  not  wanting  in  forcible  and  striking  expo- 

^tions,  which  by  their  truthfulness  commend  themselves  to  our 

'ollest  acceptance.     Here  is  one  on  Proverbs  xxx.  19,  from  his 

Homilies  on  the  16th  of  St.  Matthew,  which  has  a  great  deal  of 

l^eauty  and  depth  :  — 

**  It  is  evident  that  neither  against  that  Iif>ck  on  which  the  Church  is 
^uilt,  nor  against  that  Church  wliich  is  built  upon  tho  Rock,  can  the 
Grates  of  Hell  prevail.  For,  as  it  is  set  down  in  the  Pnjvifrb.-*,  neither 
*^n  the  way  of  the  serpent  over  t/ie  Rock  be  founti.     That  against  which 
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the  Gates  of  Hell  prevail  can  neither  be  called  that  Rock  on  which  Chri 
Himself  buildeth,  nor  that  Church  which  is  built  by  Christ  on  that  Rodi 
for  the  Rock  is  both  impas>able  to  the  Serpent,  and  it  is  the  true  Churc 
therefore  it  must  be  stronger  than  the  opposing  Gates  of  Hell,  —  f< 
Christ  is  that  wise  Man  who  buildeth  His  Church  upon  a  Rock.** 

As  fine  accommodations  are  to  be  found  scattered  here  and  thei 
throughout  Origen's  Homilies.  But  neither  Origen,  nor  any  coi 
temporary  would  have  called  such  use  of  Scripture,  accommodatioi 
The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament  was  too  evident  to  them  i 
every  part,  to  permit  them  to  think  of  any  lesser  application  tha 
a  direct  one.  To  seriously  accuse  Origen  of  unpardonable  error  i 
this,  is  to  condemn  the  larger,  and,  to  us,  by  far  deeper,  truer,  an 
more  devout  Expositors,  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  They  wl: 
urge  it,  would  cry  up  a  bold  and  empty  system  of  platitudes  whic 
avenges  itself.  If  the  allegorical  and  mystical  exegesis  was  ca 
ried  too  far,  it  was  through  an  earnest  religiousness  thorough 
trained  in,  and  habituated  to,  the  principles  of  hermeneutics  the 
applied  to  Holy  Writ. 

Those  who  heard  Origen  lecture  were  fascinated  by  his  eloquenc 
and  the  high  compliment  was  afterwards  paid  him  by  the  Bish 
of  Caesarea,  of  giving  him  the  exclusive  duty  of  interpreting  a: 
explaining  Ecclesiastical  Doctrine  and  Holy  Scripture. 

To  accomplish  so  much  woik  as  he  had  already  performed,  Ai 
brose   supported  the  expense  of   seven    amanuenses    (to  all 
whom  it  is  said  he  could  dictate  at  once),  besides  having  seve 
girls,    who    were    experts   in    calligraphy,   constantly   employ* 
From  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century  in  our  own   possession,  we  in 
judge  of  the  skill  they  are  said  to  have  attained.     A  graceful  ai 
profound  scholar,  once  inspecting  them,  exclaimed,   '*  The  art 
writing  is  now  lost !  " 

We  had  intended  to  quote  more  largely  than  we  have  done  fr 
his  Homilies,  but  as  a  more  important  passage  will  demand  citat 
later,  we  must  leave  this  partial  defense  of  Origen's  exegetS 
practice  but  too  incomplete.  We  regret  it,  as  the  Homilies  c 
play,  without  the  slightest  ostentation,  that  mastery  of  the  BE 
which  excited  Jerome's  envy,  when  he  declared  that  to  poss 
Origen's  skill  in  the  Biblical  text,  he  would  suffer  all  the  obloc: 
cast  on  him. 

The  crisis  of  Origen's  immediate  career  was  now  approach^ 
and  soon  he  is  to  assume  another  duty  in  God's  providence,  wLa 
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'was  of  service  to  liis  own  Jav  —  liis  ta^k  for  the  cominix  Hiios  iKMiitj 
c-ontiiuied.     We  s|>oke  o\'  the  diverireiice  in  the  syni|nitliy  tor  each 
cither's  pursuits  evident  between  liis  Bishop  and  himself,  and  how 
1  lis  elevation  to  the  Priesthood  at  Ca»sarea  roused  the  anixer,  and 
Ijroke  upon  the  forbearance  of  Demetrius.     Demetrius  was  as  de- 
€;emiined   and  energetic  a   ruler  as  he  was  a  Catechist,  and  had 
■^solved  to  deprive  him  of  his  Clerical  Office.     Origen  had  to  en- 
dure a  great  deal  of  annoyance  for  the  next  three  yeai^s  (228-l!'n). 
It  was  not  very  serious,  since  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Gth  of  St. 
John,  he  notes,  that  as  yet  what  he  suttered  was  endurable.     At 
1  list,  the  difficulties  became   unbearable;  and  he  took  the  step  of 
^cretly  leaving   Alexandria  forever.      Epiphanius  tells  an  absurd 
s^tory  of  his  falling  into  a  disgraceful  trap,  laid  for  him  by  his  hea- 
t,\\\tx[  enemies ;  but  we  pass  that  over  as  untrue,  as  we  have  already 
omitted  some  other  tales,  choosing  only  to  record  authenticated 
ftcts.     However,  he  left    his  home,  and    abandoned    his  school, 
^^'liere   he    had  won   so   much  renown,  to   his  assistant  Heraclas. 
Demetrius  summoned  a  Synod  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Province,  and 
tlie  Presbyters  of  the  City,  and  procured  a  sentence  of  eximlsion 
ftom  the   Presbvterate   of  Alexandria.     But   this  did  not  suffice, 
^nd  a  second  Synod  deposed  him  on  the  ground  of  false  teaching, 
^^hich  was  ratified  by  the  Church  generally,  except  by  the  Achaian 
^'^cl  Asian  Provinces,  who  did  not  heed  it.     Indeed  thev  on<jht  not 
*^  have  done   so.     Origen   was  cordially  received,  and   employed 
'^y  Theoctistus,  giving  him  the  school  at  Ciusarea,  and    himself 
*'^d  Alexander   becoming    his    pnpils-by-courtesy.       The    duties 
^^re  probably  lighter  and  more  varied,  for  we  find  him  now  en- 
S^ged  in  the  controversies  of  the  time.     His  friend  Ambrose  had 
^nioved  with  him  to  Palestine.     Among  his  puj)ils,  who  rose  to 
^fter  eminence,  were  Gregory,  afterwards  surnamed  Thaumatur- 
SUs,  and  his  brother  Athenodorus,  who  came  to  study  the  i)olite 
^^ts,  and  by  his  persuasion  studied  Theology.      They  continued 
^*ith  him  five  vears,  and  when  thev  returned  home  were  advanced 
^  the  Episcopate.     Gregory  wrote  afterwards  a  splendid  panegyric 
^pon  his  master.     At  Cjesarea  Origen  was  more  of  a  public  ehar- 
^ter  than  before,  an<l  his  immediate  usefulness  became,  i>erhapH, 
gi'eater.     He  probably  made  a  second  journey  to  Athens,  where 
he  completed  some  of  his  Commentaries.      He  also  issued  anoth<'r 
edition  of  his  Hexaj>la,  which  was  crtainly  completed  sonu!  years 
^fort*.     Just  ;is  he  had  fairlv  setti  fl  to  the  work  in  his  new  sphere 
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of  labor  (235),  the  short  but  fiery  persecution  under  Maximii 
broke  out.  He  sheltered  himself  with  Firmilian,  in  Cappadocia 
where  he  still  worked  on  his  Commentary,  and  wrote,  to  strengthei 
his  two  intimate  friends  Ambrose  and  Protoctetus  who  witnessec 
a  good  confession,  his  book  on  Martyrdom.  They  providentiallj 
escaped  with  their  lives. 

Soon  after  this  thunder-gust  was  over,  he  was  an  active  leade 
in  a  Synod  called  to  combat  anew  the  errors  of  Beryllus  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  better  remembered  now  for  the  awkward  blunder  madi 
by  later  writers  of  supposing,  because  Hippolytus  is  mentioner 
by  Eusebius  immediately  after  as  Bishop  of  Portus,  that  he  wa 
Bishop  of  the  Arabian  Portus  Romanus,  instead  of  his  real  Italia 
Bishopric  "to  the  Strangers."  At  this  Council  Origen  took 
chief  part.  Beryllus  seems  to  have  blundered  unintentionally  inj 
a  serious  heresy  concerning  the  nature  of  our  Lord,  —  a  sort  ^ 
mingled  Arianism  and  Gnosticism.  Origen,  with  much  tact,  d 
from  him,  by  questioning,  a  statement  of  his  error,  and  then  so 
futed  it  that  Beryllus  himself  renounced  it,  a  result  not  alwj 
the  end  of  such  Councils,  but  which  was  probably  due  to  the  co 
tesy  with  which  his  statements  were  listened  to  and  refuted,  fo 
this  had  not  been  the  temper  in  which  the  Council  met  him,  tli 
was  room  enough  for  an  ill  feeling  (arising  from  previous  Syn 
to  have  prevented  the  effect  of  Origen's  refutation. 

The   Great  Catechist   and   Expositor  was  now  in  his  sixtL 
year  (a.  d.  246).     Again  he  was  noticed  by  the  Imperial  fa 
then  on  the  throne,  for  we  find  him  corresponding  with  PhiHp 
Arabian  before  Constantine,  and  with  his  Empress. 

He  was  now,  at  tlie  solicitation  of  his  friends,  engaged  in  a 
tation  of  the  epicurean  Celsus,  who,  just  a  hundred  years 
had  written  an  attack  upon  Christianity  entitled  *'  The  True 
trine."     He  had  now  a  subject  that  was  worthy  of  his  best  powi 
and  he  produced  a  book  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  real  exposit 
and  proof  of  his  Orthodoxy.     When  he  undertook  it,  tliere 
been  no  formal  reply  yet  made,  and  he  had  a  fresh  untrodden 
before  him.     He  quotes  in  it  the  current  objections  to  the  Ch 
as  set  forth  in  Celsus'  own  words,  and  answers  them,  very  ge ' 
ally,  with  that  fullness  and  confidence,  which  *'  a  mastery  oP 
situation"  always  begets;  but  sometimes,  his  reply  seems  t 
only  special  pleading,  yet  this  is  only  in  a  few  unimportant  thi»i 
The  work  has  several  values.     It  contains  much  of  Celsus'     w 
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ork.     It  is  an  authentic  statement  of  the  current  ohjections  and 
futations.      It  is  valuable  as  a  witness  of  the  statements  made 
^bout  many  theological  terms  on  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  forming  a 
storehouse  of  material  from  which  the  refutations  of  Arianism  and 
"Unitarian ism  have  largely  drawn,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of 
bishop  Bull  and  Dr.  Waterland  ;  and  it  is  claimed,  as  the  soundest 
«f  Origen's  works,  that  it  should  be  the  true  proof  of  his  orthodoxy, 
^nd  not  the  mere  speculative  and  unpublislied  De  Principiis,  or 
the  largely  interpolated  Homilies.     If  his  own  statements  of  the 
"vay  that  his  writings  circulated  in  his  own  lifetime  were  treated, 
sire  entitled  to  be  received   (and  of  course  we  neither  doubt  them 
nor  his  account  of  the  corrupted  report  of  a  discussion  which  he 
leld  with  a  heretic  who  mangled  it  to  suit  himself),  this  claim  is 
tut  fair.    In  place  of  analyzing  the  whole  eight  books,  we  prefer  to 
give  an  extract  which  will  at  once  illustrate  the  current  allegations 
against  the  "  despised  sect,"  and  will  give  completeness  to  our  out- 
line of  the  Catechetical  work.     Origen  is  evidently  recounting  his 
own  experience. 

"  What  reason  has  Celsus  for  accusing  us  of  usually  saying  that  none 
^<jamed,  or  wise,  or  prudent,  but  every  boor,  or  ignorant  person,  or  infant 
^^  come  to  us  ?     For  if  they  came  thus,  the  Word    of  God  promises 
''Medicinal  doctrine  fitting  all  for  God.     But  it  is  false,  that  only  the  fools, 
^l^e   stolid,   insensate,  slaves,  women,  and  children,  are   caught   by   the 
P^'eachers  of  the  Divine  Word.     For  preaching,  indeed,  calls  them,  that 
*^  itiay  make  them  better ;  but  it  calls  also  their  betters,  for  Christ  is  the 
^^viour  of  all  men.     Nor  Celsus,  nor  his  fellows  deny  that  they  have  as 
^  duty  to  humanity  to  instruct  an  ignorant  people  by  addresses.     But  if 
*^bilosophers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  doing  this  themselves,  let  us  see  if 
Christians  do  not  far  better  urge  the  common  people  to  honest  living; 
^^r  they  (i,  e.  Philosophers)  standing  openly  before  a  crowd  of  men  do  not 
closely  discriminate  between  the  hearers,  but  any  one  can  stand  by  and 
*i*ten  ;  but  the  Christians,  as  far  as  possible,  first  examine  the  temper  of 
^boac  wishing  to  hear  them ;  and  first,  tht»y  are  privately  set  apart  before 
Ibey  are  admitted  into  the  congregation.     When  they  appear  to  have  gone 
^  far  as  to  be  desirous  of  an  honest  life,  then  they  are  introduced  in  dis- 
tinct orders,  the  one,  of  those  recently  admitted,  not  yet  having  received 
the  symbol  of  lustration,  the  other,  having  already  professed  the  Christian 
Religion.     Lastly,  some  are  appointed  wlio  examine  the  life  and  character 
of  those  applying,  that  they  may  exclude  from  the  congregation  the  candi- 
dates of  Keligion  who  do  not  reform,  and  receive  those  of  a  contrary 
temper,  and  make  them  better  by  daily  accessions.     We  strive  to  the 
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utmost  by  every  way,  that  our  congregation  may  consist  of  prudent  men  r     j 
and  wliatsoever  good  and  divine  [lejiching]  we  may  have,  tliis  we  brin^  «- 
forth   in   popular  sermons  when  there  are  present  a  number  of  prope>^^. 
hearers.     liut  we  conceal,  and  pass  silently  by  the  deeper  meanings,  i-^ 
the  gatherings  of  those  who  need  milk,  as  we  are  wont  to  say.     For  j=^ 
dolh  Paul  write  to  the  Corinthians,  not  yet  purged  of  Greek  (Pagai^*-^ 
manners,  '  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat,  for  hitherto  y\ 
were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now  are  ye  able.'     We  own  that 
wish  that  all  (though  Celsus  forbid)  were  trained  in  the  Word  of  God,  c 
that  to  the  very  children  we  could    impart  wholesome  admonition,  ar 
show  to  the  servants  how  that  through  a  free  mind  they  are  freed  by 
Word  of  God.     And  they  who  are  best  versed  in  our  doctrines  prof« 
themselves  debtors  both  to  the  Qreeks  and  Barbarians,  to  the  wise 
the  unwise.      For  they  refuse  not  proper  medicine  to  the  souls  of  1 
thoughtless,  but  rather  follow  Solomon's  direction,  '  Ye  simple  be  of 
understanding  heart,  and  he  that  is  simple  among  you  let  him  com( 
me  ; '  and  also  they  liear  Wisdom  inviting,  *  Come  eat  my  bread  and  dr 
the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  ;  forsake  the  foolish,  and  live  and  gc 
the   way  of  understanding.'      See  by   what  paction  also,  ridiculing 
teachers,  who  try  only  to  raise  souls  to  God  the  Creator  of  all  thii 
and  prove  how,  the  present  and  visible  things  being  despised,  we  8tn_rr-tcli 
upward  to  the  cotiversation  of  God,  and  the  life  blessed,  in  the  contem-^pU- 
tion  of  invisible  and  intellectual  things  spent  with  God,  he  counts  us  v^-^ith 
the  rude  men,  wool-carders,  cordwainers,  and  fullers,  encouraging  b-^c^js, 
children,  and  women  to  evil  courses,  that  they  may  listen  to  them,  iC3on- 
temning  the  authority  of  parents  and  masters.     From  what  wise  par^^  til^ 
or  what  masters,  teaching  solid  instruction,  do  we  alienate  boys  or  «-^liiI- 
dren  or  women  ?     Let   Celsus  produce  and  describe  these  women      ^ni 
boys  who  follow  our  instruction,  who  have  better  teachers  than  nurse"!  'ves, 
or  who,  having  abandoned  grave  and  honest  training,  suffered  themselres 
to  be  led  away  to  evil  courses.     But  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  brou/rfct 
against  us ;  except  that  we  keep  young  wives  from  disagreements  wtfc 
their  husbands,  and  from  divorces,  from  the  lolly  of  theatres  and  danop^ 
and  from  avery  superstition.     Youths  we  restrain  from  itching  lusts,  not 
only  being  warned  how  vile  it  is  to  indulge  in  licentiousness,  but  also  wiiat 

danger  it  is  to  the  soul,  and  what  punishment  is  in  store  for  it 

(Celsus  objects)  —  T/iose  to  be  initiated  in  other  mysteries  are  wont  to  he 
thus  summoned  by  the  herald :  *  He  who  is  pure  in  hands  and  wise  of 
speech  [(ipproach']'  And  again,  *  He  who  is  free  from  every  crime,  irhose 
soul  is  couscioHs  of  no  evil,  who  has  lived  well  and  justly.*  These  thet/ pro- 
claim, promising  sacred  lustrations.  Now  let  us  hear  what  sort  they  oe 
whom  these  summon  :  *  Let  every  sinner,  every  fool,  every  one  childm,  f« 
short  every  unhappy  one.  receive  this  kingdom  of  God  J     By  saying  ttnner^ 
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^y€  not  mmmon  the  cheats  tJie  thief ^  the  poisoner^  the  sacrilegious^  the  burg- 
^  (tndthe  robber  of  graves  ?  If  one  were  gathering  a  gang  of  thieves^  whom 
tf  would  he  call  f  *  To  these  charges  we  also  respond,  it  is  one  thing  to 
1  the  sick  souls  to  their  healing,  another  to  call  the  whole  to  the  knowl- 
ge  and  recognition  of  divine  things.  Keeping  this  distinction,  we  so  care 
those  called  that,  hearing  wholesome  doctrine,  sinners  It  am  not  to  sin, 
:  simple  acquire  knowledge,  the  childish  manliness,  in  fine,  the  unhappy 
5piness,  or  rather  (more  properly  speaking),  blessedness.  Wherefore 
en  the  converts  seem  to  have  gained  a  healthier  mind,  and  by  the 
nne  Word  having  cleansed  their  lives  for  the  better,  to  have  changed 
wording  to  their  strength,  then  we  initiate  them  into  our  Mysteries 

*  When  we  consider  the  idiotic  addresses  (as  Celsus  think  them),  even 
5n  how  full  of  efficacy  are  their  exorcisms ;  how  they  draw  the  mulli- 
les  from  license  to  honesty,  from  double  dealing  to  equity,  from  vacillat- 
l  fear  to  such  constancy  that  through  love  of  righteousness  they  make  no 
x>unt  of  death  !  Are  we  not  deservedly  envied  such  a  power?  For 
iir  teaching  and  their  preaching  in  first  establishing  Churches,  had  such 
persuasiveness  not  possessed  by  the  professors  of  the  Platonic  Wisdom, 

by  any  one  man  not  more  than  human.     But  this  persuasiveness  of 

*  Apostles  of  Jesus,  given  divinely,  was  efficacious  by  inspired  Faith, 
'Orefore  their  preaching  swiftly  coucurred  with  their  (or  rather,  God's) 
nistry,  transforming  many  sinners  by  nature  and  habit,  whom  none 
^M  change  by  any  possible  punishments.  But  the  Word  of  God,  re- 
*i*iing,  brought  them  under  His  own  Will." —  Contra  Celsus,  Lib.  III. 

The  value  of  Origen's  Refutation  is  to  be  found  in  Bull  and 
^terland,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  class.  We  have  used  it 
l^store  some  conception  of  the  living  work  of  the  Chtirch. 
Ilis  literary  occupations  were  again  interrupted  by  a  call  into 
'^abia  to  assist  in  checking  the  growth  of  some  heretical  teachings, 
hich  maintained  that  the  soul  was  destroyed  with  the  body,  and 
K^alled  with  it  into  existence  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  In  this 
'Ouncil  again  he  was  very  successful  in  bringing  back  the  estrays 
'om  tlie  Truth  ;  but  we  may  safely  attribute  it  as  much  to  liis  bril- 
ant  reputation  as  to  the  arguments  which  he  could  have  used. 
tis  correspondence,  by  its  extent  and  by  the  place  of  those  who 
mght  it,  proves  his  fame.  Of  all  his  writings  we  regret  the  loss 
*liis  letters  most,  as  in  them  would  be  solved  many  obscure  points 
'  chronology,  and  of  historical  detail.  Eusebius  seems  to  have  felt 
leir  value,  for  he  collected  as  many  as  he  could.  But  there  only 
^main  two.  One  to  his  pupil  Gregory,  and  another  interesting 
le  to  Julius  Africanus,  the  chronographer,  upon  the  genuineness 
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)f  the  History  of  Susanna,  which  he  defends.  Especially  do  ^ 
regret  the  letter  (from  which  Jerome  quotes)  to  Fabian  in  vind 
cation  of  his  writings. 

Again,  it  is  fair  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  vani* 
in  his  writings,  as  might  have  pardonably  occurred  from  the  gre; 
deference  continually  paid  to  him,  and  the  distinctions  conferr- 
upon  him.  If  it  had  found  a  place  in  his  mind  it  would  have  I J 
some  trace  in  his  writings,  or  in  his  actions,  which  would  not  h^ 
escaped  the  keen  search  of  his  enemies. 

His  next  labor  was  the  refutation  of  the  Elksaite  heresy,  -^ 
sudden  and  for  a  while  a  formidable  body  of  heretics,  which  w— 
down  as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  Origen  tlius  describes  it  in  his  c  ^ 
ment  on  the  eighty-second  Psalm. 

**  A  certain  one  came  recently,  with  a  great  opinion  of  his  abiliti^^s 
maintain  that  ungodly  and  wicked  error  of  the  Elksa'ites  which  but  late 
has  appeared  in  the  Churches.     The  mischievous  assertions  of  this  herei 
I  will  give  you,  that  you  may  not  be  carried  away  with  it.     It  sets  asid 
certain  parts  of  the  collective  Scriptures,  and  it  makes  use  of  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  the  Gospels.     It  rejects  the  Apostle 
(Epistles)  altogether.     It  asserts  also,  to  deny  Christ  is  indifferent,  and 
that  one,  who  has  made  up  his  mind  in  case  of  necessity,  will  deny  Hio) 
by  his  mouth  but  not  in  his  heart.     They  also  produce  a  certain  bod 
which  they  say  fell  from  Heaven,  and  that  whosoever  has  heard  and  b 
lieved  this  will  receive  remission  of  sins,  a  remission  different  from  that 
Christ." 

The  student  of  these  heresies  will  recall  the  discussion  on  ther 
Bunsen's  Hippolytus,  and  will  be  struck  too  with  the  fundam 
resemblance  they  bear  to  some  of  the  most  popular  "  isms  "  n 
vogue.    To  this  time,  in  the  defect  of-  any  definite  date  beyo' 
allusion  in  the  Contra  Celsus,  we  would  assign  the  compos 
the  ten  books  on  HomanSy  which,  by  their  different  shape  f) 
Homilies,  appear  to  have  been  composed  about  the  same  tio 
Origen  was  engaged  on  the  Refutation  of  Celsus. 

In  249,  Philip  was  assassinated,  and  Dccius  Trajanus  f 
to  the  purple.     As  soon  as  he  was  firmly  fixed  on  the  ' 
organized    the   most    sweeping    and    relentless    perse' 
launched  against  the  Church.     None  were  to  be  spar 
rank,  from  the  senator  of  the  highest  station  down  t* 
plebeian,  all  were  included  in  this  minutely  accurate 
have  had  occasion  already  to  dwell  upon  its  horrors,  v 
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mug  St  Cyprian's  energetic  administration  amid  the  disorders  it  in- 
^  rodaced  \yithin  the  Church,  so  there  is  little  need  to  recount  them 
l3ere. 

Origen  had  now  passed  his  sixty-fifth  year,  when  he  was  seized 
suid  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  fearfully  tortured.  Eusebius 
'thus  sums  up  the  trials  of  his  brave  Confession :  — 

"  But  the  greatness  and  number  of  Origen's  sufferings  then,  during  the 
f>er8ecation,  and  the  nature  of  his  death,  wlien  the  Spirit  of  Darkness  drew 
up  his  forces,  and  waged  a  war  with  all  hL<«  arts  and  power  against  the  man, 
ajid  assailed  him  particularly  beyond  all  that  were  then  assaulted  by  him  ; 
tht  nature  and  number  of  the  bonds  which  the  man  endured  on  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  all  his  torments  of  body,  the  sufferings  also 
^^hich  he  bore  under  an  iron  collar,  and  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
pri>on  where  for  many  days  he  was  extended  and  stretched  to  the  distance 
of  four  holes  in  the  rack  ;  besides  the  threats  of  fire,  and  whatsoever  other 
siifferings  infiicted  by  his  enemies,  he  nobly  bore,  and,  finally,  the  issue  of 
these  sufferings  when  the  Judge  eagerly  strove  with  all  his  might  to  pro- 
tract his  life  in  order  to  prolong  his  sufferings,  and  what  expressions  after 
these  he  lefl  behind,  replete  with  benefit  to  those  needing  consolation  — 
^this,  the  many  Epistles  of  the  man  will  detail  with  no  less  truth  than 
accuracy." 

What  these  details  might  be,  Eusebius's  own  records  of  other 
Unfessors  and  Martyrs,  and  Cyprian's  letters,  sufficiently  intimate. 

Origen's  constitution  was  as  well-nigh  adamantine  as  his  uncon- 
querable will,  and  bore  him  through  the  tortures  from  which  his 
courage  and  faith  forbade  him  to  flinch,  till  the  defeat  and  miser- 
able death  of  Decius  in  the  German  Marshes  opened  his  prison  doora, 
and  he  went  forth  a  broken,  pain-wrenched,  useless  wreck.  His 
^ork  was  done.  Except  his  correspondence,  there  is  no  other 
Mention  recorded  of  any  work  the  unwearied  Catechist  might  pos- 
^^\j  yet  undertake.    He  was  now  awaiting  the  summons  to  his  rest. 

He  probably  survived  three  years,  through  the  short  reign  of 
Callus,  into  that  of  Gallienus,  and  Valerian,  when  Death  opened 
tte  prison  gates  of  this  life,  and  freed  him  from  this  body  —  to  him 
'low  the  body  of  this  death  —  in  his  seventieth  year,  at  Tyre. 
However  sore  the  conflict  in  prison  had  been,  he,  who  had  written 
^0  his  father  not  to  flinch  from  torture  and  death  for  his  family, 
*nd  to  Ambrose,  that  wealth,  wife,  and  children  were  but  so  many 
Masons  for  a  bold  Confession  and  Martyrdom,  must  have  met  all 
pam  with  gladness,  recognizing  it  as  a  glorious  privilege  to  suffer. 
And  certainly  it  was  a  fitting  close,  after  teaching  others,  after 
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attending  on  them,  and  encouraging  them  to  the  last  by  pen  and 
voice,  thus  himself  also  to  suflFer  for  Christ. 

We  do  not  need  formally  to  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  Catechist.  We  have  only  purposed  to  picture  him  at  his 
daily  work  in  the  school,  in  his  cell,  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
Synod.  The  materials  at  our  command  have  been  too  scanty  to 
attain  that  completeness  we  have  striven  to  give  our  sketch.  One 
difficulty  with  us  has  been  to  avoid  the  coloring  that  prejudice  and 
later  criticism  has  thrown  over  every  biography  or  notice  we  have 
consulted.  So,  from  Eusebius's  confused  accounts,  we  have  tried 
to  exhibit  Origen  as  he  appeared  in  that  age,  hard-working,  intent 
upon  accomplishing  thoroughly  the  Church  work  entrusted  to  him, 
enthusiastic,  self-denying,  and  looking  to  find  others  so  too.  This 
partly  explains  why  he  seems  to  have  been  at  first  so  lonely. 
None  would  share  his  enthusiasm,  or  his  toil  —  for  it  was  joined  to  a 
rigorous  self-denial  — »-  till  Ambrose  came  to  bear  the  outlay  for  his 
work.  His  exceeding  zeal  must  have  made  him  too  much  absorbed 
in  his  daily  task  to  care  for  future  fame,  or  surely  he  would  not  have 
been  so  inconsistent  in  his  opinions,  nor  would  have  trusted  bis 
mere  speculations  so  thoughtlessly  to  others.  The  only  defense 
that  has  come  down  to  us  which  he  attempted,  was  to  explain  how 
his  writings  had  been  already  corruptly  copied,  and  his  speculations 
published  against  his  will.  The  severest  attacks  upon  him  are 
drawn  from  the  "  De  Principiis,*'  a  work  he  disavowed  and  regretted. 
In  our  conception  of  his  character,  we  would  attribute  his  faults  to 
the  defects  of  daily  life.  His  will  was  energetic  enough  to  triumph 
over  all  obstacles,  and  to  undertake  herculean  toils,  and  it  could  im- 
press its  own  impetuosity,  perhaps,  on  those  under  him,  but  could  not 
attract  others  to  him.  It  certainly  rose  to  an  obstinacy  which  pat 
him  in  opposition  to  his  Bishop,  and  finally  led  him  to  steal  away  from 
Alexandria,  rather  than  yield.  His  devout  enthusiasm,  which  had 
such  a  wide- spread  influence,  and  which  can  even  be  traced  now, 
showed  itself  in  that  perverted  interpretation  of  a  saying  of  our 
Lord's  which  led  him  to  that  self-mutilation  which,  at  first  approv- 
ed, resulted  in  so  much  unhappiness.  His  thirst  for  all  knowledge 
led  to  hasty  and  crude  generalizations,  and  his  eagerness  to  conse- 
crate his  stores  to  holy  purposes,  brought  him  into  imprudent  and 
needless  discussions  of4bseless  questions,  and  caused  his  Bishop  to 
oppose  him.  His  courage,  which  made  him  stand  unshrinkingly 
by  the  side  of  the  Martyrs,  whether  in  the  prison  or  in  the  arent» 
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irhich  feared  not  the  violence  of  a  hootincr  mob,  was  shown, 
n  his  determined  following  out  what  he  had  resolved  on. 
less  amount  of  any  or  either  of  these  qiiaHties,  while  it  would 
removed  some  asperities,  would  have  hindered  the  develop- 
t  of  the  grand  designs  which  he  accomplished.     Five  thousand 
rent  compositions,  be  it  letters  or  tracts,  up  to  his  voluminous 
mentaries,  and  his  noble  Octapla,  are  attributed  to  him. 
be  treatment  his  reputation  has   undergone  would  furnish  a 
)ii8  volume,  were  it  traced  out  in  all  its  phases.     Among  other 
ts,  it  had  a  share  in  causing  the  unjust  banishment  of  St.  John 
rsostom  from  Constantinople. 

he  condemnation  Demetrius  procured  was  not  recognized  by 
Asiatic  Churches;  but  by  the  Egyptian  and  Roman  Sees. 
J  Rome  accepted  it  is  easily  seen.  Unable  to  form  an  inde- 
lent  judgment  of  the  Greek's  acuter  theological  dialectes 
was  shown  by  the  mistakes  her  Bishops  were  making  even  at 
moment),  it  was  safer  for  her  apparently  to  side  with  the  ex- 
mnnicator  than  with  the  excommunicated.  The  violence  of 
y  strifes  in  the  East  afterwards  attacked  Origen's  soundness, 
igh  for  a  long  time  he  found  steady  adherents  and  admirers, 
ng  whom  Athanasius  may  be  counted.  But  the  same  jealous  self- 
ess  that  led  Rome  to  join  in  his  condemnation,  changed  Jerome 
1  a  strong  admirer  into  a  bitter  enemy.  Tlie  final  decision  of 
Oriental  Church,  after  a  long  quarrel,  which  engaged  the 
tksin  its  heats,  was  attained  in  the  sixth  century,  and  has  ever 
e  been  enforced,  though  the  reasons  which  Simeon  of  Thessalo- 
i  (a.  d.  1410)  gives  are  very  pitiful,  and  show  long  party  ran- 
will  survive  the  remembrance  of  any  true  causes.  To  avow  any 
ig  for  his  works  brought  upon  the  bold  student  an  imputation 
eresy  not  easily  purged.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  if  charges 
ng  forgotten,  became  worthless  when  revived  at  tenth-hand, 
ompared  with  his  contemporary,  Tertullian,  the  result  to  his 
ttation  is  singular.  The  African  Lawyer,  though  an  excom- 
licated  heretic,  and  leader  of  a  schism  in  his  lifetime,  has,  by 
fervor  of  his  genius,  attained  a  high  rank  on  the  roll  of  the 
lers ;  while  Origen,  never  a  schismatic,  never  generally  ac- 
ated  unsound,  caressed  and  courted  while  living,  has  become 
10  better  account  than  the  heretical  Teachers  he  so  utterly 
ninated. 
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Church  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  demands  in  tliis  Memorial  the 
j-epeal  of  the  Fifth  Article,  and  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of 
another  based  upon  better  principles. 

Tlie  Memorial,  therefore,  is  presented  for  your  pa^ijes,  calling  to 
it  the  attention  of  all  your  readers,  and  especially  of  the  members 
of  the  coming  General  Convention.  For  of  old  it  has  been  a  fact 
"tihat  the  **  Church  Review,"  more  than  any  paper  or  periodical  of 
"the  Church,  has  reached  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church,  and 
specially  the  members  of  that  noble  body,  the  Triennial  National 
Conncil  of  the  Church.* 

We  send  it  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  as  it  embodies  and 
ojurries  out  the  principles  which  the  Review  upholds,  and  as  our 
spreading  it  upon  your  pages  secures  the  amj>lest  consideration  to 
its  proposals. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  we  think  there  are  in  it  one 
or  two  deficiencies  upon  which  we  are  bound  to  comment.  How- 
ever, a  Memorial  to  a  legislative  body  is  not  legislation  ;  and  these 
defects  can  be  readily  supplied  in  the  action  of  the  Convention, 
^^emust  remark,  also,  that  the  copies  that  have  got  abroad  in  the 
Church  papers  are  more  or  less  incorrect,  and  this  that  we  give  is 
^en  from  the  Journal  of  Convention  and  corrected  by  the  ori;r- 
wmJ.    We  proceed  now  to  give  the  Memorial. 

^  Memorial,   to   (he    General    Convention  of  the  Protestant   Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States, 

The  Church  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  assembled  in  Convention  in  the 
Qty  of  Milwaukee,  with  the  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  does  hereby 
'•^pectfully  represent : 

First,  That  the  £f)iscopnte  is  the  missionary  order  of  the  Church,  and 
h««  been  so  constitutionally  from  the  bejrinning;  Bishops  being  not  only 
•'iccessors  of  the  Apostles,  but  tliemselves  Apostles,  the  one  onler  having 
^  direct  and  immediate  commission  and  command  to  go  into  all   the 

*Ittt  nsoally  thought  that  there  are  only  three  kinds  of  Church  ConnciN,  and  yet  by 
Qioith  Law  there  are  four  kinds  —  "  General,  NnUcmnl^  Provincial»  and  Diocesan/*  • 

^e  is  not  in  favor  of  National  Churches  in  any  way;  and  the  National  Council  is 
tl'wtfore  laid  aside.  Of  this  a  verj-  gtriking  in>tance  octurs  in  the  last  Council  of  the  K  C. 
^pi«copate  here.  It  was  actually  a  National  Council  of  the  K.  C.  Church  in  the  United 
^**t«t.  Yet  the  title  given  it  was  **  The  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore."  Na- 
*•*•!  Councils,  however,  to  the  Canon  Law  are  next  in  importance  to  Cieneral  Councils, 
^wthese  reasons  we  have  proposed  the  title  *'  (ireat  National  Council,"  instead  of  General 
^vention.  We  know  that  to  put  Nationality  on  the  front  of  our  Great  Councils  is  a  clear 
l^t,  antagonistic  to  the  Roman  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  nationality  in  the  Church." 

^  Sifnu*  Krclesiastical  Law^  Vol.  Ui.,  page  397- 
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rorld  and  preach  the  Goepel  to  every  creatare.  And  that  they  were 
called  in  the  first  ages,  until  at  last  the  title  Bishops  (Episcopi  or  Ot< 
seers)  belonging  to  the  first  two  orders  in  the  ministry  was  given  to  the 
and  the  term  Apostle,  from  a  misjudging  reverence,  y^HS  approprial 
exclusively  to  the  Twelve,  is  evident  from  the  unanimous  testimony 
Christian  antiquity.  Bit^hops,  therefore,  as  Apostles,  are  and  ought 
be  the  leaders  of  the  Church  in  every  onward  step  of  advance  a 
progress  ;  the  pioneers  of  all  our  work  in  the  conversion  of  the  world 
Christ;  according  to  their  name  Apostles,  the  first  sent  forth  into  ee 
new  sphere  of  Christian  missionary  enterprise. 

And  furthermore,  that  it  is  evident  that  from  the  earliest  time,  a. 
the  miraculous  powers  of  the  first  band  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  tt- 
chosen  by  Himself,  came  to  an  end,  the  place  for  the  Apostle  or  Bis 
was  in  the  city,  as  the  centre  of  population,  of  wealth,  of  intelligence, 
of  all  progress  of  doctrine  and  propagation  of  ideas.  And  from  the  . 
the  Episcopate  was  named:  the  Bishoprics  of  Rome,  of  Ephesus, 
Corintii,  not  of  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  or  Greece.  And  in  the  city  was 
Bishop's  Church  or  Cathedral,  the  mother  chnrch  of  the  whole  Diooe 
and  the  Bishop's  residence  at  the  centre  of  his  work,  the  very  focus  of  i 
infiuences  whereby  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  can  be  oi^ganize 
pressed  on,  or  facilitated. 

The  Church  in  Wisconsin  being  convinced  that  these  facts  are  tm 
and  that  they  make  the  only  basis  whereupon  the  Church  can  be  orga 
ized  so  ds  to  have  her  full  power  to  do  the  work  that  God  has  pisf 
before  her  in  this  great  land ;  and  that  the  English  Reformation  wl 
takes  the  grounds  of  Primitive  Truth  and  Apostolic  Order,  the  C 
Bible  and  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  in  England  has  been  impeded  b; 
domination  of  the  State,  is  to  be  completed  and  consummated  here 
in  this  land,  in  us  the  American  Church,  free  alike  from  the  Supr( 
whether  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  State ;   and  that  such  a  Church 
gives   the  hope  of  Christian  unity,  once  again  to  the  whole  CI 
world,  first  in  this  land,  and  finally  in  all  Christendom ;  and,  tb 
that  in  every  State,  in  every  city,  and  in  every  village  over  th' 
land,  this  Holy  Church  should  be  organized  and  represented,  mt 
to  all  people  her  Apostolic   order  and  Evangelical  truth ;  an(f 
impediments  to  her  progress  which  at  present  exi>t  should  be  n 

With  these  convictions  the  Church  of  Wisconsin  begs  leave 
attention  of  the  Church  in  Greneral  Convention  assembled  to  th 
legislation  of  the   Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution.     This 
finally  enacted  so  late  as  the  year  1838.     We  have  in  it  so  ? 
soes,  and  limitations,  and  restrictions,  that  instead  of  being 
purports,  an  article  for  the  "  admission  of  new  Dioceses," 
actually  an   article   to    prevent    the    increase   of  the    Ep 
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I'mder  the  erection  of  new  Dioceses.  So  that  bv  means  of  the  obstnic- 
tive  legislation  of  this  Article,  instead  of  the  Church  having  at  this  time 
Aer  Episcopate  established  and  settled  —  the  Apostles  of  tlie  Gospel  in 
^  Church  throughout  the  cities  of  this  land,  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
States  the  size  of  European  kingdoms,  cannot  place  Bishops  of  the  Church 
in  many  localities,  even  when  endowments  are  ready,  and  the  Church  in 
the  whole  State  desires  it. 

The  Church,  therefore,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  knowing  that  at  the 
present  time  it  would  be  desirable  for  Herself  to  have  at  least  four  centres 
of  missionary  work  in  four  several  cities  of  Wisconsin,  and  an  Apostle  of 
the  Church  in  each  of  these  cities  with  his  See,  his  residence  and  Catheilral 
cr  Bishop's  Church  therein ;  and  that  it  is  only  the  unchurchly  and  ob- 
structive legislation  of  this  Fifth  Article  that  Iiinders  this  action  upon  her 
part,  as  it  has  hitherto  hindered,  and  does  now  hinder  Church  progress  in 
ihe  whole  United  States,  and  especially  in  this  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi—  requests  of  the  Greneral  Convention  to  repeal  this  Fifth  Article 
with  all  the  restrictions  that  it  imposes  upon  the  increase  of  our  Episco- 
pate in  accordance  with  primitive  and  Scriptural  principles. 
And  in  its  stead  to  enact  an  article  with  these  provisions : 
First,     Recognizing  the  principle  of  the  See,  and  providing  that  there 
'hall  be  ultimately  a  Bishop  of  the  Church,  with  his  Bishop's  church  or 
Cathedral  in  every  city  of  the  land. 

Second,  When  in  any  Diocese  it  shall  seem  expedient  to  divide  and 
erect  a  new  See,  that  it  may  be  done  upon  a  vote  of  the  majority  of 
both  orders,  passed  in  two  consecutive  annual  Conventions,  with  the 
approval  of  the  General  Convention. 

Third,  That  the  division  of  the  parishes  and  the  assignment  of  limits 
between  the  two  Sees  shall  be  made  by  mutual  consent,  the  final  decision 
tl»ereof  resting  with  the  Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  whole  State,  or 
a  committee  ap(.ointed  by  them. 

The  Church  in  Wisconsin  would  submit  these  principles  for  the  divii- 
WD  of  Dioceses  and  the  erection  of  new  Sees  to  be  arranged  in  such  form 
>nd  modified  by  such  provisions  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  in  General 
Convention  assembled  may  supply. 

And  these  measures  she  suggests  for  the  increase  and  progress  of  the 
Church  over  all  this  land,  according  to  her  Apostolic  organization  and 
^institution ;  and  the  manifold  necessities  that  lie  u])on  her  of  expanding 
*nd  growing  with  the  growth  of  this  great  land  —  miHion-people<l,  extend- 
uig  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  the  more,  that  all  the  statistics 
of  commerce  and  population  manifestly  indicate  that  this  is  to  Ih;  a  land 
of  great  cities,  many  in  numf>er  and  populous,  more  than  any  country  has 
^n  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
These  measures  she  suggests,  that  the  Reformation  l>egun  in  P^ngland 
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may  here  be  completed  by  the  universal  spread  of  the  Church  founde£ 
upon  the  same  principles,  but  free  from  the  domination  of  the  States 
That  the  World  may  behold  once  more  what  it  has  not  seen  since  th-^ 
fatal  days  of  the  first  Constantine,  the  Church  equally  free  from  ihm. 
Supremacy  of   Kings   and   Popes,  standing  forth   with   the    Bible  iM 
her  hand  open  to  all  her  children,  and  the  Catholic  Creeds,  governs 
by  the  law  of  Christ,  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  pure  and  holy 
principle  and  life ;  in  every  city  in  the  land  offering  herself  as  a  su.^ 
haven  of  refuge  in  this  great  storm  of  manifold  and  sincere,  yet  perplexes 
and  agitated  religious,  thought — having  in  every  city  her  Apostle 
Bishop,  the  ambassador  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  the  Bishop's  chur-^ 
his  Cathedral,  the  centre  of  all  his  work,  religious,  educational  and  ben» 
olent,  a  blessed  temple  and  heavenly  home  to  which  all  eyes  may  t^^ 
and  in  which  all  hearts  may  rejoice. 

That  these  manifold  blessings  may  be  brought  about,  the  Churcl 
Wisconsin  requests  the  repeal  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution 
the  enactment  in  its  stead  of  a  substitute  based  upon  the  principles  at 
stated. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  two  points  which  we  think  ar*^  i 
importance.     There  is,  first,  no  limitation  in  it;  our  America] 
cities  being  of  all  sizes,  from  the  huge  bulk  of  New  York,  PlLiila- 
delphia,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis, 
down  to  the  little  western  cities  of  three  or  four  thousand  inha^bit- 
ants  apiece.     There  ought  to  be,  for  the  time  at  least,  some  limit 
Every  one  knows  the  intense  self-feeling  that  actuates  the  people, 
especially  of  the  West,  with  regard  to  their  villages  and  cities, 
Indeed,  at  the  East  it  is  not  utterly  unknown.     And  we  think 
that  for  the  time  at  least  some  limit  should  be  placed.     Say  that 
in  the  Article  to  be  enacted  instead  of  this  Fifth  Article  there  be 
a  tlause  "  That  a  See  can  be  erected  now  in  any  city  having  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  least ;  and  after 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Article,  in  any 
city    whatsoever,  —  the    provision  expiring  by  self-Hmitation  of 
that  time."     Of  course,  in  any  State  where  there  is  no  city  of  that 
size,  the  largest  city,  be  it  small  or  great,  must  be  the  See.    Bot 
there  are  only  ten  States  that,  by  the  census  of  1860,  have  not 
cities  of  twenty  thousand  people  within  their  bounds,  and  in  all  of 
these,  excej)ting  Arkansas,  we  have   already  a  Bishopric  and  a 
Bishop.     The  fact  of  these  cases,  therefore,  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a  proviso. 

But  with  regard  to  this  limitation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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proper  doctrine  is,  that  there  shall  be  ultimately  a  Bishop,  his 
Cathedral  and  his  See-House,  in  every  city.  And  that  had  we 
tiken  the  Church  ground  at  first,  our  Bishops  would  now  be  set- 
tled in  every  city  of  the  United  States,  and  well  endowed,  without 
anv  excitement  or  trouble,  by  the  natural  growth  of  a  self-propa- 
pting  system ;  quietly,  as  the  tree  sends  forth  the  shoots  under 
tie  earth,  unseen  and  unheard,  and  then  from  the  j)roper  centre 
at  the  proper  distance  from  the  parent  trunk,  the  new  tree  grows 
up  to  perfection.  So  it  is  with  the  Church  system,  unfettered  by 
obstacles  such  as  we  have  put  upon  our  own  growth. 

**  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  levo." 

But  we  have  impeded  our  own  growth,  and  this  we  must  con- 
sider in  our  present  legislation.  There  is  in  the  census  of  18(30  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  twentv-six  cities  and  towns,  called  "  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States."  Perlia]>s  there 
oiay  be  fifty  or  one  hundred  more  with  City  Charters.  We  as  a 
Church  do  not  want  to  put  the  Episcopate  upon  such  a  basis  that 
the  property  owners  of  every  village  with  a  City  Charter,  East  or 
West,  should  have  an  Episcopate  open  to  their  selfish  and  obscure 
ambition.  All  the  cities  of  the  United  States  will  ultimately  have 
^n  them  Sees,  Cathedrals,  and  Bisho|)s,  but  for  the  present  there 
should  be  some  restriction. 

We  have  considered  pretty  much  all  sorts  of  limitations  —  that 
of  endowment,  of  number  of  communicants,  of  number  of  clergy, 
of  square  miles  of  territory,  and  we  think  that  the  limitation  for  a 
^tne  of  the  Episcopate  to  cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
over,  will  be  the  best.  Our  present  number  of  Bishops  within  the 
United  States  is  forty-four,  and  the  number  of  cities  having  over 
^^•enty  thousand  inhabitants,  in  the  census  of  18G0,  is  only  foitv- 
five,  so  that  when  we  take  into  account  the  States  that  have  a 
Bishop  and  no  cities  of  that  size,  it  will  only  increase  our  Ejiisco- 
Pate  by  ten  at  the  most  if  all  possible  divisions  are  made  at  once, 
Miich  certainly  will  not  be  the  case.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
^ill  expressly  and  emphatically  provide  for  the  evangelizing  of  the 
Coming  population  of  our  cities,  for  as  is  remarked  in  the  Memorial, 
"  the  United  States  is  to  be  the  land  of  great  cities,  many  and  jxjp- 
ulous." 

We  hope  the  friends  of  the   Memorial  will  l>e  content  to  insert 
*uch  a  proviso,  for  we  tell  them  there  are  yet  in   the  Church, 
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especially  in  the  East,  strong  traditional  feelings  of  the  solitai 
and  singular  dignity  of  the  Episcopate.     And  many  good  and  ii 
fluential  men  will   be  willing  theoretically  to  accept  the  Churc^^. 
doctrine  of  the  See-Episcopate,  who,  in  practice,  will  not  be  coi 
tent  to  open  it  at  once  to  every  city  in  the  United  States.     ^ 
limitation  such  as  this  will  be  accepted  by  them  for  the  present, : 
a  matter  of  safe  and  cautious  experiment  on   the  progress 
growth  of  the  Church,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Church  principr 
without  limitation,  can  come  into  operation. 

But  in  another  and  a  more  important  matter  we  would  critic" 
the   Memorial.     It  demands  the  power  of  division  to  be  in  M 
Diocese,  and  that  it  may  be  done  upon  a  vote  of  the  majoritj 
both  orders,  passed  in  two  consecutive  annual  convocations, 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Convention.     The  consent  of 
Bishop,  it  will  be  seen  here,  is  not  required.     The  Absolute 
with  which  he  is  invested  in  the  present  article  is  wholly  put  asi 
so  that  the   Bishop  comes  in  only  with  his  Convention.     For 
the  Bishop  and  Convention  that  must  pass  this  vote  in  two  k        on- 
secutive  sessions.     And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of        the 
Bishop   in   any   vote    whatsoever   of  importance   is   very   gi^««at, 
especially  if  he   be  a  man  of  holiness  and  zeal,  and  decisior^n.  of 
cliaracter.     His  is  a  preponderating  influence  that  will  gener^^Jj 
decide  any  question  of  such  importance  as  this  is,  if  it  be  fir^cnly 
and  distinctly  expressed. 

The  Bishop,  as  we  remarked  in  our  last  number,  has  actur»  lly» 
by  the  present  interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Article,  an  absohUe  'S)eto 
—  his  personal  consent  is  absolutely  requisite  —  he  need  not  ^  "ven 
assign  any  reasons.  He  may  say,  "  I  have  no  doubt  the  tinm  ^  ^ 
coming  for  a  division  of  the  Diocese,  and  you  are  all  of  you  r^^^J 
to  divide.  You  are  ready  to  provide  an  endowment,  a  Chun^l** 
house  for  another  Bishop,  to  do  the  work  which  all  men  see  tbm^^I 
cannot  do  adequately  over  this  great  State.  All  the  Clergy,  anc3  all 
the  Laity  of  the  Diocese  have  made  up  their  mind  unanimousl^^*^ 
but  my  consent  is  necessary  —  and  I  think  that  the  time  is  not  (t^^^* 
I  will  not  give  my  consent,''^  And  so  the  thing  comes  to  an  ^D"* 
We  ask,  has  not  this  exertion  of  the  absolute  veto  taken  plac^  ^ 
a  fact  in  more  than  one  State  ? 

Nay,  so  fully  is  the  matter  of  an  absolute  personal  veto  es^"" 
lished  that  Bishops  have  founded  upon  it  new  conditions,  e3^^' 
legal,  lying  outside  our  canons  altogether.     "  I  will  not  give    ^^ 
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consent,  except  so  and  so  be  done.*'     Bishop  Potter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  very  good  and  able  man  indeed,  we  believe  started  this 
tkshion.     He  agreed  to  give  hb  consent  to  the  erection  of  tlie  Dio- 
cese of  Pittsburgh  on  condition  that  forty  thousand  dollars  were 
raised,  as  an  endowment  for  the  new  Diocese.     Other  cases,  also, 
might  be  cited.     And  really,  if  the  absolute  veto,  the  arbitrary 
personal  consent,  be  the  rule,  we  see  not  why  it  may  not  be  run 
out  to  its  full  extent :  whv  anv  conditions,  not  criminal,  mav  not 
be  made  — the  choice  of  a  High  Churchman,  or  of  a  Low  Church- 
man, or  of  the  Bishop's  nominee,  or  the  exclusion  of  some  person 
whom  the  Bishop  wholly  dislikes.     The  Church  should  prescribe 
the  conditions  legally  and  constitutionally  of  erecting  a  new  Diocese, 
and  not  enact  such  a  law  that  the  j)ersonal  will  of  any  man,  no 
matter  how  able  or  how  good  he  may  be,  shall  prescribe  extra-legal, 
extra-canonical  conditions  to  the  erection  of  new  Sees. 

We  would,  furthermore,  remark,  that  the  words  of  the  Article 
upon  this  point  of  the  veto  are  ambiguous.  Tiiey  are  these  :  **  No 
new  Diocese  shall  be  formed  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Jiishop 
and  Convention  of  each  of  the  Dioceses  concerned,  as  also  as  of  the 
General  Convention^*"  Now,  manifestly  this  clause,  upon  the  face 
^t*  it,  may  mean,  "  The  consent  of  the  Bishop  and  Convention  as 
^anonically  assembled,"  so  im|)lying  only  the  consent  of  the  Dio- 
cesan Convention,  with  the  Bishop  at  its  head  —  only  one  cotisent^ 
^nd  that  legislative.  And  indeed  this  is  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  meaning.  But  practically  and  in  fact,  the  other  interpre- 
tation is  that  which  has  always  been  acted  upon.  Tiiat  is,  first, 
^'le  personal  consent  of  the  Bishop — an  absolute  veto^  without 
Reasons  necessarily  assigned.  And,  secondly,  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  and  Diocesan  Convention  —  two  consents^  not  one.  A 
principle  which  we  may  dislike  and  count,  as  it  is,  utterly  wrong, 
t>ut  if  it  is  to  be  altered  it  can  only  be  done  in  General  Conven- 
tion, for  it  has  a  color  in  the  wording  of  tlie  Article,  and  has  in 
^U  cases  been  acted  on  as  the  true  interpretation. 

We  think  it  utterly  wrong  in  principle,  and  at  the  same  time 
tbat  we  think  that  it  is  so,  we  consider  tiiat  in  an  obli(|ue  and 
indirect  way,  it  has  subserved  the  interests  of  common  justice  to 
^tir  Bishops.  Our  Episcopate  has  hitherto  been  territorial  —  the 
Bishoprics  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  or  Massachusetts,  instead  of 
those  of  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  or  Boston.  Now  KU[)pose  that 
"tbey  had  been  upon  the  See  principle  instead  of  territorial.     The 
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Clmrch  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  will  say,  would  have 
constituted  the  See  of  Philadelphia.  She  would  have  raised  an 
endowment  over  the  whoU  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  course, 
naturally  the  Churchmen  of  Philadelphia,  the  See-city,  would  have 
given  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  endowment,  but  still,  since  the 
power  of  the  See  extended  over  the  whole  State,  contributions 
would  have  been  raised  over  its  length  and  breadth.  Now  sup- 
pose the  See  of  Pittsburgh  were  contemplated,  what  would  have 
been  the  case  with  the  endowment  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  ?  The*  Trustees  would  have  said,  "  This  endowment  is  for 
the  *  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,'  not  for  the  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh. 
Our  Bishopric  is  still  the  Bishopric  of  Philadelphia.  The  Bishop 
has  no  less  work  to  do  after  Pittsburgh  is  set  off,  but  just  as  much, 
perhaps  more.  The  very  terms  of  the  endowment  make  it  belong 
to  the  Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  and  we  do  not  cease  to  be  that 
Diocese  by  your  voluntarily  setting  up  another.  Yoli  are  the 
Diocese  of  Pittsburgh,  not  Philadelphia  or  any  part  of  it.  But  you 
may  make  collections  for  the  endowment  of  your  new  See  over  the 
whole  State,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Philadelphi 
will  contribute  nobly  to  it."  Is  not  that  both  just  and  equitable 
We  think  that  it  is  so. 

Now  look  at  the  present  state  of  affairs.     Here,  we  will  say, 
an  endowment  raised  for  a  Diocese  called  after  a  State.    T 
work  of  the  Diocese  becomes  so  large  thatM't  must  be  divided 
Wisconsin  or  New  York,  into  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Wisconsi  ^ 
New  York  and  Western  New  York ;  why,  by  the  very  name   o/ 
the  Diocese  every  one  feels  that  the  fund  also  must  be  divided. 
And  80  the  Bishop  may  be  left  with  half  the  income  which  was 
pledged  to  him^  by  the  very  fact  of  his  being  elected  to  the  entire 
Diocese.     That  is  to  say,  the  contract  manifestly  implied  by  hh 
election  and  acceptance,  as  to  his  maintenance  for  life,  may  be 
broken  by  the  division  of  the  Diocese.     In  view  of  this  possibility 
—  the  absolute  veto^  the  personal  consent  without  reasons  assigfi^-^ 
assumes  an  aspect  of  justice  which  upon  no  other  principle  it  could 
have.     The   Bishop   elected   for  life,  incapable  of  changing  bis 
position,  or  of  being  translated  to  a  more  affluent  See,  is  thereby 
enabled  to  prevent  his  pledged  income  from  being  cut  in  two,  bw 
salary  from  being  diminished  by  half.     In  other  words,  by  tb» 
proviso  he  is  enabled  to  keep  intact  the  contract  of  maintenan^^ 
upon  which  he  was  elected.     Any  one  can  see  that  this  elem^*^ 
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and  basis  of  justice,  as  regards  the  Bishop  himself,  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  absolute  veto ;  even  when  it  is  wrong  upon  Church 
principle  and  ruinous  as  preventing  and  destroying  the  growth 
and  pro))agation  of  the  Church. 

The  proper  method  of  remedying  the  wrong  to  the  Bishop^  and 
the  wrong  to  the  Churchy  is  not  the  Wisconsin  method  of  sweeping 
away  altogether  the  absolute  veto  of  the  Bishop  upon  the  erection 
of  new  Sees,  but  in  the  first  place  to  enact  — 

**  That  the  endowment  shall  in  all  caries  follow  the  See,  be  an  endow- 
ment of  the  See  of  Milwaukee,  or  Philadelpiiia,  or  Boston,  or  Buffalo, 
except  local  arrangements  io  the  contrary  have  been  in  existence. 

"Secondly,  In  case  of  a  new  See  being  about  to  be  erected  in  any 
State  to  permit  collections  to  be  raised  over  the  whole  State  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  See. 

^And,  thirdly.  When  it  is  requisite  from  local  arrangement  to  have  the 
endowment  divided,  giving  the  Bishop  in  such  case  only  a  right  to  forbid 
division  of  the  Diocese  until  the  endowment  is  either  given  up  wholly  to 
^e  old  See,  or  until  it  is  raised  to  its  original  amount." 

We  think  this  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  common  justice  to  the 
*^  isliop,  but  when  this  one  obstacle  has  been  removed  we  do  not 
*^Ki  any  justice  to  the  Church  in  the  personal  power  given  to  any 
^sn  at  his  will  to  forbid  new  Sees,  to  prevent  new  centres  of 
— '  hurch  growth ;  no  justice  in  any   man's  having  the  canonical 
"►c^wer  of  saying,  "  My  consent  is  requisite  to  the  erection  of  a  See 
^   the  city,   within   this   State,    a^nd  you  cannot  have    it.     The 
Church  has  given  me  the  right  of  absolute  veto,  and  I  shall  ex- 
^T'cise  it."     No  man,  however  good  or  holy  he  may  be,  ought  to 
*^ave  the  right  absolutely,  as  our  Bishops  have  now,  with  no  more 
>"eason  assigned  than  of  saying,  "  I  think  of  shutting  out  the  Epis- 
copate, our  missionary  order — the  Apostles  of  the  Church  of  God, 
from  great  States  larger  than  European  kingdoms,  having  three  or 
ft>ar  millions  each  of  inliabitants  and  eight  or  ten  great  cities,  in 
®ach  of  which  there  ought  to  be  a  Bishop,  his  residence,  his  Cathe- 
^Kil,  and  also  the  machinery  of  his  Church  work." 

With  the  enactment  of  this  principle  in  regard  to  cndow^- 
'^ents  we  think  that  the  division  of  Dioceses  may  be  safely  left  to 
**  the  Bishop  and  Convention,"  acting  in  two  consecutive  annual 
®^»sions,  and  to  the  General  Convention  ;  the  principle  of  the  See 
bishopric  being  recognized,  and  that,  for  the  time,  no  city  of  less 
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than   twenty   thousand   inhabitants   should    be  capable  of  being 
erected  into  a  See. 


Art.  VII.  — the  FRENCH  PULPIT.    No.  I. 

.  The  Sermon,  considered  as  a  religious  address  to  a  mixed  mul- 
titude learned  and  unlearned,  righteous  and  unrighteous,  was  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  perfection  by  the  three  great  orators  of  the  Romish 
Church,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  wliich  it  has  never 
attained  in  other  hands  ;  a  perfection  whereby  their  sermons  have 
been  at  once  profound  in  theology,  powerful  in  argument,  movin^ 
in  pathos,  delightful  in  style ;  a  perfection,  which  being  itself 
attained  only  after  a  lifelong  study  of  the  great  models  of  ancient 
eloquence,  has  led  all  who  have  studied  rhetoric  in  earnest  to  turn 
to  them,  as  they  themselves  turned  to  the  Great  Athenian  Orator, 
that  they  might  learn  how  the  same  high  character,  the  same  powers 
of  intellect,  the  same  unwearied  labor,  which  succeeded,  after  a 
lifetime  of  toil,  in  rousing  a  degenerate  people  to  sacrifice  their 
wealth,  their  time,  their  lives  in  behalf  of  their  country,  have,  in 
another  age  and  under  another  sky,  been  employed  in  leading  men 
to  sacrifice  all  this  world  has  to  give  in  behalf  of  Him  whose  ser- 
vants they  are,  and  who  has  provided  for  them  a  better  country, 
eten  an  Heavenly. 

li  is  of  these  men  we  would  write,  knowing  that  we  can  count 
upon  the  sympathy  of  our  readers  as  we  attempt  to  unfold  with  all 
possible  brevity,  and  the  most  naked  simplicity,  a  theme  which 
comes  home  to  us,  as  Scholars  and  as  Christians,  and  above  all, 
as  those  who  are  standing  in  the  Christian  Pulpit. 

As  Epic  poetry  sprang  into  sudden  completeness  in  Homer,  and 
as  Attic  tragedy  within  the  space  of  hardly  more  than  a  generation 
attained  its  perfection  in  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  so 
the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  France,  in  the  age  of  Louis  the  Great, 
burst  upon  the  world  in  a  resplendence  of  power  and  greatness  of 
which  the  previous  century  had  given  no  promise,  and  to  which 
the  subsequent  produced  no  likeness. 

Bossuet  was  the  first  in  time  as  he  was  in  genius.  He  was  bom 
at  Dijon  in  1627.  His  career  at  school  and  college  was  brilliant, 
and  prepai^ed  the  way  through  the  reputation  he  acquired  and  the 
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friends  he  made  for  his  subsequent  rapid  promotion  in  the  dignities 
of  the  Church.  He  was  thirty-four  when  he  preached  his  first 
Lenten  course  of  sermons  at  Paris,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
elevation  to  the  Bishopric  of  Condom,  in  1669,  removed  him  from 

*  the  metropolitan  Pulpit,  was  without  an  equal  at  Paris  and  at 
Versailles.  From  that  time  his  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
cdacation  of  the  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  to  the  care  of  his 
Diocese. 

In  this  same  year,  1669,  Bourdaloue  preached  his  first  sermon 
in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  1682,  five  years  later  than  Bossuet ; 
^nt  his  youth  at  a  Jesuit  College,  where  he  was  advanced  suc- 
cessively to  the  Professorships  of  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  iloral 
Philosophy.  Then  for  nearly  ten  years  he  ])reached  in  the  larger 
provincial  towns  of  France,  and  at  length  was  called  by  his  supe- 
riors to  Paris. 

All  Paris  flocked  to  hear  the  man  whom  rumor  had  dared  to 
compare  with  Bossuet,  and  all  Paris  pronounced  the  Jesuit  the 
greater  preacher. 

For  twenty  years  there  was  no  preacher  in  Paris  to  be  compared 
^ith  Bourdaloue,  until,  in  the  year  1696,  when  Bourdaloue,  now  an 
old  man,  preached  but  seldom,  and  gave  himself  chiefly  to  works  of 
Active  charity,  Massillon,  a  young  man  of  six-and-thirty,  came  to 

*  aris  to  take  charge  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  a  scOiool 
^nder  the  control  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Oratory.     Massillon,  like 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  had  passed  through  a  brilliant  career  at 
school  and  college,  and  had  held  three  important  Professorships  be- 
fore he  gave  himself  exclusively  to  the  Pulpit.     His  preaching,  as 
^e  shall  see,  differed  widely  from  that  of  Bourdaloue,  but  was  more 
attractive,  and  exerted  more  power  over  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 
A.fter  twenty  years  at  Paris  he  was  elevated  to  the  Bishopric  of 
Clermont,  in  the  duties  of  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
These  are  the  men  of  whom  I  would  write.     But  I  shall  consider 
them  exclusively  as  Preachers ;  of  their  Theology,  of  their  Eccle- 
siastical connections,  of  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  I  shall  say 
nothing  except  as  these  affected  their  jireaching. 

Their  relative  excellence  as  Preachers  is  still  in  dispute.  France 
puts  Bossuet  at  the  head.  The  world  in  general  gives  that  place 
to  Massillon.  Saying  of  Bourdaloue,  in  the  language  of  D' Alem- 
^rt,  "that  it  is  his  highest  glory  to  have  called  Massillon's 
supremacy  in  question." 
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In  til  is  difference  of  judgment  France  seems  to  have  been  daz- 
zled by  the  splendor  of  Bossuet's  genius,  his  varied  powers,  the 
great  part  he  played  in  the  politico-religious  affairs  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  and  to  have  ascribed  to  his  sermons  something  of  this 
splendor  elsewhere  acquired. 

He  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  man  and  the  brightest  genius 
of  the  three,  and  the  inferiority  of  his  sermons  to  theirs  is  only 
another  illustration  of  the  truth,  that  long  and  persistent  labor  is 
as  necessary  for  genius  as  for  mere  talent,  if  it  would  accomplish 
works  of  the  highest  and  most  enduring  character. 

But  we  will  not  detain  you  upon  an  elaborate  examination  of 
their  relative  merits.  Each  presents  elements  of  power  not  found 
in  either  of  the  others,  so  that  it  will  be  more  for  our  profit  to  ex- 
amine their  united  works  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  draw  from  them 
such  suggestions  as  may  aid  us  in  our  own  preparation  for  the 
work  of  preaching  God's  Truth  to  the  people  whom  in  His  Provi- 
dence He  shall  entrust  to  our  care. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  Bossuet  we  find  a  kingly  power  which 
overawes  and  subdues  us ;  in  Bourdaloue  the  instructions  of  a  grave, 
learned,  and  godly  man ;  and  in  Massillon  a  man  of  beautiful 
genius  and  tender  piety ;  in  Bossuet  a  Master,  'ip  Bourdaloue  a 
Father,  in  Massillon  a  Brother. 

Considering  their  works  as   a  whole,  I    beg  you  to  notice  in 
the  first  place  the  character  of  their  subjects,  the  themes  which 
they  selected  for  the  Pulpit.     And  this  is  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance, for  those  of  you  who  have  examined  the  History  of  the 
Pulpit  with  any  care  have  noticed  that  the  power  of  the  Pulpit  to 
move  men's  hearts  lies  more  in  the  themes  which  it  presents,  than 
in  the  men  who  present  them ;  that  in  times  when  faith  is  low  and 
zeal  is  cold,  and  the  Church  is  languishing,  the  lowered  tone  of  *^ 
Christian  Hfe  is  seen  in  the  lowered  tone  of  the  subjects   then 
chosen  for  the  Pulpit  —  subjects  as  far  removed  as  possible  from     - 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  all  the  truths  which  centre  in  His  Incar-    - 
nation.     On  the  contrary,  an  examination  of  the  sermons  of  Chry-    - 
sostom,  Augustine,  Bernard,  or  these  masters  of  the  French  Pulpit,    « 
will  show  that  the  secret  of  their  power  lay  in  no  small  degree  in     J 
the  subjects  they  selected. 

Of  the  three  Bourdaloue  exhibits  the  widest  range,  because  in  ^ 
addition  to  his  Advent  and  Lenten  sermons,  there  remain  many  " 
which  were  preached  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  day  " 
lefl  him  the  whole  extent  of  Christian  truth  from  which  to  choose. 
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le  following  list  of  subjects  treated  both  by  Bourdaloue  and 
lillon,  and  in  some  cases  by  Bossuet  also,  will  explain  my 
ling  and  show  what  subjects  have  been  considered  by  men  of 
ling  and  genius  and  piety  best  fitted  to  call  the  ungodly  to  re- 
ance  and  provoke  the  righteous  to  a  holier  life. 
lie  Incarnation,  the  Conception,  the  Nativity,  the  Circumcis- 

the  Epiphany,  the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension, 
Sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Penitence,  Conversion,  Delay  of 
version.  Motives  to  Conversion,  Final  Impenitence,  Death, 
1  Judgment,  Happiness  of  the  Saints,  Heaven,  Hell,  the 
r  Communion,  its  necessity.  Motives  to.  its  Reception,  Un- 
hy  Reception,  Prayer,  Fasting,  Almsgiving,  Riches,  Forgive- 
of  Injuries,  Lukewarmness,  Fear  of  Men,  Small  number  of 
Elect,  Falling  back  into  Sin,  Duty  of  Striving  for  Perfec- 

the  Mildness  and  Severity  of  Christian  Law,  Ambition, 
tocrisy.  Scandals,  Impurity,  Religion,  and  Uprightness.  These 
?cts  and  such  as  these  they  handled  fearlessly  and  with  all  the 
er  Christ  gives  to  sustain  His  Gospel. 

0  develop  these  subjects,  to  illustrate,  and  to  enforce  them, 
called  to  their  aid  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  the 

lers,  and  not  least  the  Human  Soul. 

hey  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  Bible,  in  its  facts,  its  doc- 
!S,  its  very  phrases ;  and,  better  than  any  other  preachers,  they 
!  had  the  wisdom  to  use  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  Old  Testament 
New,  to  illustrate  its  deepest  spiritual  truths.  This  is  pecu- 
f  true  of  Bourdaloue,  whose  sermons  are  as  purely  doctrinal 
'^ere  ever  preached,  and  yet  the  freshness  which  is  thrown 
his  subjects,  by  his  illustrating  those   always  profound,  and 

1  mysterious  doctrines,  by  facts  fi:om  Sacred  History,  makes 
1  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He, 
the  other  Preachers,  use  these  facts  also  to  illustrate  other 
IS  which  are  intelligible,  indeed,  but  which  might  not  else 
e  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind,  and  so  permanent  a  lodg- 
t  there. 

n  instance  to  the  point  occurs  in  Bossuet's  sermon  on  Divine 
iridence,  but  as  we  have  given  it  at  length,  in  a  recent  paper, 
as  we  desire,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  gromid  passed 
,  we  omit  it  now,  and  take,  in  its  place,  an  example  from 
rdaloue,  on  the  Resurrection. 
L.  XX.  29 
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His  text  is  from  Rom.  iv.  25.  He  was  delivered  for  our  sins, 
He  was  raised  for  our  justification.  His  theme :  Christ's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  the  model  we  are  to  follow  in  our  conver- 
sion, that  is,  in  our  resurrection  from  sin  and  death.  The  manner 
of  His  Resurrection  is  described  in  these  words  of  the  Apostles  : 
"  The  Lord  has  risen  indeed,  and  has  appeared  unto  Peter."  Our 
conversion  then  must  be  a  real  one.  "  *  The  Lord  has  risen  indeed/ 
it  must  be  manifest  to  the  world,  *and  has  appeared  unto  Peter.'  " 

These  constitute  the  two  parts  of  the  Sermon.  The  second  part, 
on  the  necessity  of  making  our  conversion  manifest  to  others,  is  as 
follows :  We  owe  this  public  confession  of  our  repentance,  (1) 
to  God,  whom  we  have  outraged  ;  (2)  to  our  neighbor,  whom  we 
have  scandalized  ;  (3)  to  ourselves,  for  our  conversion  would  else 
be  incomplete. 

In  the  second  point,  a  confession  of  Faith  is  due,  because  of 
the  neighbor  whom  we  have  offended.  He  asks,  after  St.  Angus* 
tine,  — 

"  Why  did  Christ  appear  to  men  after  His  Resurrection,  or  rather,  to 
what  persons  did  He  appear  ?     To  some,  to  console  their  sorrows ;  to  some, 
to  recall  them  from  their  estrangement ;  to  some,  to  remove  their  incred- 
ulity ;  t.  e.,  to  Magdalene,  to  the  scattered  disciples,  to  Su  Thomas.    So 
we,  at  our  conversion,  should  make   it  manifest,  for  the  consolation  of  the 
Just  who  have  longed  and  prayed  for  our  conversion,  for  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  for  the  convincing  of  the  incredulous." 

A  similar  instance  of  Bible  facts  used  to  illustrate  a  Bible  truth, 
is  seen  in  the  Introduction  to  Massillon's  Sermon  on  the  Small 
Number  of  the  Elect :  — 


i 


"  For  myself,  my  brethren,  if  I  were  here  to  alarm,  rather  than  to  in- 
struct you,  it  would  suffice  if  I  only  set  before  you  the  terrible  facts  re- 
corded in  Sacred  History  concerning  this  great  truth,  and,  passing  firom 
age  to  age  in  the  History  of  the  Righteous,  showed  you  that,  in  all  ages, 
the  Elect  have  always  been  very  few.  The  family  of  Noah  alone  upon 
earth  saved  from  the  general  inundation;  Abraham  alone  separate 
from  the  rest  of  men,  and  made  the  depository  of  the  Covenant ;  Joshua 
and  Caleb  alone,  of  six  hundred  thousand  Hebrews,  brought  into  the  Land 
of  Promise;  Job,  a  righteous  man  in  the  land  of  Uz;  Lot  in  Sodom; 
the  three  children  in  Babylon.  To  these  types  succeed  the  expressions 
of  the  Prophets.  You  have  seen  in  Isaiah  the  Elect  compared  to  the 
scattered  clusters  of  grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done,  or  the  stray  stalk* 
of  grain  which  have  escaped  the  sickle  of  the  reaper." 
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A  similar  example  is  found  in  tlie  Sermon  up«»n  Polayin;; 
Conversion  :  — 

"Whj  do  yoa  rob  God  of  the  fairest  portion  of  your  yenr>,  in  onlor  to 
consecrate  it  to  the  devil  and  bis  works  ?     Is  life  too  long  to  bo  all  em- 
ployed for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  who  gave  it,  and  who,  in  return  for  it, 
promises  an  Immortal  Life  ?    Is  youth  too  precious  to  be  devoted  to  obtain- 
ing the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God?     Will  you  reserve  for  Ilim  nothing 
but  the  remnants  and  refuse  of  your  passions  and  life?     It  is  as  though 
joa  said  to  Him :  '  Q)i  Lord,  so  long  as  I  am  fit  for  the  world,  and  its 
pleasures,  do  not  expect  me  to  come  to  Thee.     So  long  as  the  world  cares 
for  me,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  resolve  to  seek  Thee.     When  it  begins  to 
forget  me,  to  slip  from  me,  and  I  can  use  it  no  longer,  then  I  will  turn  to 
Thee.     I  will  say,  **  Here  I  am ;  I  will  pray  Thee  to  accept  a  heart  whicli 
the  world  throws  away,"  and  which  will  even  then  be  sad  at  the  harsh 
necessity  which  compels  it  to  give  itself  to  Thee.     But,  till  then,  expert 
of  me  only  an  entire  indifference,  and  complete  forget  fulness.     Thou  art 
good  to  serve  only  when  we  can  be  of  no  service  to  ourselves.     We  are 
wre  we  can  find  Thee  always,  all  seasons   are  alike  to  Thee ;  but  the 
world,  after  a  certain  period,  we  are  no  longer  fit  for  that,  and  we  must 
€DJoy  it  before  it  escapes  us,  and  while  it  is  still  time.*     Oh  Soul !  un- 
worthy of  confessing  the  mercies  of  a  God,  whom  thou  thus  trentest  with 
contempt !     And  dost  thou  imagine  that  He  will  accept  adoration  so  com- 
pulsory, so  shameful  to  His  Glory,  —  He  who  will  have  none  but  willing 
sacrifice  ?     He  who  has  no  need  of  man,  and  who  shows  us  mercy  even 
'^hen  He  accepts  the  purest  promises,  and  sincerest  prayers  ? 

**  As  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  other  days  reproached  those  who  worship[)ed 
Wolg,  saying  to  them,  *  You  cut  you  down  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  you  take 
^its  fairest  part  to  supply  your  needs,  your  wants,  the  adornnKMit  of  your 
Waces  ;  and  of  the  remnant  you  make  a  worthless  idol.*  So  you  cut  off 
"t)m  your  life  its  fairest  and  brightest  years,  to  satisfy  your  desin^s,  and 
^boly  lusts,  and  when  you  know  of  no  use  to  make  of  the  rest,  and  when 
^  is  useless  for  the  world,  and  for  pleasure,  then  you  make  of  it  an  idol ; 
y<Hi  devote  it  to  Religion  ;  you  make  of  it  a  false,  superficial,  lifeless  piety, 
^  which  you  devote  what  is  left  from  your  passions  and  your  sins." 

We  see  the  use  all  three  of  these  preachers  make  of  Bible  facts, 
^th  what  ease,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  narrative  and  description 
JJ^y  become  oratoric. 

It  must  surprise  every  man,  on  first  coming  to  tlic^  prartifal 
•tudy  of  Rhetoric,  to  see  how  largely  narration  and  description 
enter  into  all  Oratory,  Sacred  and  Secular.  C)ur  boyish  notions  of 
Public  Speech,  are,  that  it  consists  mainly  of  argument,  of  logir-al 
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deduction,  and  fervid  appeal.      But  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Senate,  and 
in  the  Pulpit,  narration  and  description  continually  enter  into  the 
Public  Address.     It  is  especially  so  in  the  Pulpit.     Christianity 
is  a  Religion   of  facts,  —  the  facts  underlie    the   doctrine.      The 
facts,  then,  must  be  used  to  corroborate  and  illustrate  the  doctrine, 
else  discourse  becomes  dry,  technical,  abstruse,  scholastic.      He 
who  would  hold  the  ear  of  the  people,  as  one  of  the  first  preachers 
in  America  has  said,  must  either  tell  stories  or  paint  pictures ;  that 
is,  he  must  narrate  and  describe ;  and  the  Bibl§  is  full  of  events  for 
narration,  and  scenes  for  description.      The  Preacher  of  all  men    ^ 
least  stands  in  need  of  foreign  materials,  and  foreign  ornament  for 
his  discourse ;  and  if  he  takes  others  in  preference  to  those  from   ? 
the  Bible,  he  thereby  shows  his  ignorance.     The    leading  Anti-   |- 
slavery  orator  of  New  England  once  remarked  that  he  had  often   ' - 
known  a  restless  audience  quieted  by  a  stoiy,  and  ready  then  to   | ' 
listen  half  an  hour  longer  ;  and  that  in  his  own  experience,  the  most  ^ 
effective  stories  were  from  the  Bible  and  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress."    " 

But  narration  and  description  require  of  the  orator  other  handling 
than  they  get  from  the  historian,  or  the  novelist.  For  progress  is 
the  life  of  the  oration.  If  it  hesitates,  if  it  eddies  round  a  thought, 
a  scene,  an  event,  it  loses  its  hold  upon  the  hearer,  and  the  labor 
is  lost.  He  wlio  writes  to  be  read,  may  dally  with  his  subject,  may 
amass  particulars,  may  multiply  details,  but  the  orator  must  march  1^ 


straight  forward  to  his  object.  He  must  therefore  select  his  details, 
he  must  marshal  his  facts  with  a  view  to  a  resistless  and  unimpeded 
advance. 

In  one  w^ord,  every  man  worthy  to  stand  in  a  Christian  pulpi^ 
stands  there  for  an  object.     He  lias  a  purpose  to  accomplish;  he 
would  impress  truth,  or  excite  to  action.     This  purpose  he  has  no 
right   to  forget,  and    his  nai'ration,  his  description,  must  help  that 
object  forward.     We  have  all  heard  descriptions,  and  that  not  sel- 
dom from  the  most  popular  Preachers,  in  which  one  forgot  every- 
thing but  the  picture.     Now  the  very  fact  that  it  was  possible  to 
forget  ourselves  in  the  j)icture  proves  that  the  speaker  did  not  un- 
derstand his  business,  that  the  picture  ran  away  with  him  as  well 
as  with  us.     If  we  allow  any  hearer  to  forget  our  main  objects 
any  illustration,  it  is  proof   that   we  forgot  the  object,  and  got 
absorbed  in  that  illustration  ourselves.     But  this  mistake  thegre*^ 
masters  of  the  art  never  commit. 

If  space  permitted  we  would  indulge  the  pleasure  of  quoting 


f 
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irom  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown  the  Jesorijition  of  :lio  oonstorna- 
jon  at  Athens  when  the  news  reached  the  citv  of  tno  takins;  of 
£]atea,  a  passage  which  has  excited  the  aduiinition  of  scholai^s 
md  critics  and  orators  for  more  than  sixtv  c^^m*  rat  ions,  as  an  iUus- 
tration  of  my  meaning.  But  the  examj>les  furnishod  bv  the  onuoi-s 
before  us  are  more  than  we  have  time  to  examine,  for  the  finuTal 
onitions  of  Bossuet  abound  in  thenu  and  they  are  fivipient  in  the 
sermons  of  Massillon.  Here  is  one  from  his  sermon  bofiuv  Louis 
XV.  on  the  Temptations  of  the  Great.  He  is  siH^akin;^  o{  tin*  evil 
wrought  by  an  ambitious  Prince. 

*  His  glory,  Sire,  will  be  always  soile<l  with  blood.  Sofiu'  fooK  ]>it- 
aps,  will  sing  his  victories,  but  the  provinces,  the  cities,  tlie  fiehls  will 
eplore  them.  Men  will  erect  grand  monuments  to  immortalize  lii**  ct»n- 
Qests,  but  the  still  smoking  cinders  of  so  many  cities  once  llourishinj:,  the 
esolation  of  so  many  fields,  desjwiled  of  their  ancient  hcanty,  the  ruin** 
r  so  many  walls  under  which  peaceful  citizens  have  heiMi  buritMl,  the 
lany  miseries  which  shall  survive  him,  shall  be  mournful  rnonunienis  to 
nmortalize  his  vanity  and  folly.*' 

The  following  is  from  his  sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  destis 
Christ.  The  plan  of  the  discourse  is  this.  Tlie  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  shown  (1)  in  the  prophecies  wliicli  went  befori'  lliiii,  (li) 
n  the  miracles  He  performed,  and  (3)  in  the  circunistaiices  of  His 
ife.     It  is  from  the  3d  part  that  tlie  passage  is  taken. 

"He  is  formed  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  by  the  invisible  act  of  the 
Uost  High.  Immediately  after  His  birth  cele^^tial  legions  make  the  nir 
^eecho  with  songs  of  joy  ;  then  a  new  star  calls  wJHe  men  from  tli<'  ho^om 
•f  the  East,  and  these  holy  men,  guided  by  this  niiraeulou-)  li^ht,  conn;  irom 
he  ends  of  the  earth  to  adore  this  New  King  of  the  .bu-.  Follow  iIm* 
ircumstances  of  His  life.  If  Mary  preM-nt«»  llim  in  the  Temph*,  :i  jiut 
tian  and  a  holy  woman  announee  Hi.*  future  ;rr*'atne--,  and,  lilhd  wiih  joy, 
lie  in  peace  after  having  seen  Ilim  whom  they  eall  fh*'  Salv;ilion  of  the 
?Vorld,  the  Li;rht  of  the  Gentile*;  and  the  Olorv  of  Isni'd.  The  IhH'.t'tV" 
ire  astonished  at  an  infancy  wi-er  than  the  wi-dom  of  the  aj.'*'d.  In  f^ro. 
MTtion  as  He  advances  Hi*  glorj'  unfold-.  John  the  lJ:»pfi-f,  that  jfrear- 
^  of  those  bom  of  woman,  fjow-?  down  1/efore  Him  ttii*]  d'-eKirei  Uttit^j'.ii 
unworthy  to  perform  the  mo*t  m«rnial  oHkx'*  for  llim.  ll*.it\trh  oper,« 
often  above  His  bead  and  prrxrUuii^)  Jiim  fh«:  \V«rll  \Uz\tr*t-i  Son,  \h'.\.\*, 
•ffirighted  flee  before  Him,  and  <y>fi:e-  Him  u^  U;  'ht-  Holy  < Ut*-.  *A  OvJ. 

**Bat  thU  L*  but  the  prelu'i<?  oT   Hi*  uy*')'     If  He  t*'*uf%  v/'liiv/r 
^ttooipanied  by  ills  iur^k.  Ojm:«|/!^<^  \\U  g«o/y,  if  I   um'j  n^t*:  «a;.  it,  .'i.* 
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patient   at    having   been   till   now   held  captive  under  the  veil  of  His 
humanity,  breaks  forth :  He  is  all  resplendent  with  light. 

"  What  shall  I  say  furtlier,  brethren  ?  If  from  Tabor  we  pass  to  Cal- 
vary, that  place,  where  the  sorrows  of  the  Son  of  Man  were  to culmioate, 
becomes  the  theatre  of  His  Glory  and  Divinity.  All  nature  in  its  ooo- 
vulsions  recognizes  Him  as  its  Author.  The  sun  which  is  hidden,  the 
dead  that  rise,  the  tombs  that  open,  the  veil  of  the  Temple  that  is  rent, 
and  even  incredulity  itself,  which  confesses  by  the  mouth  of  the  Cen- 
turion." 

Now  what  is  there  peculiar  about  these  passages?  How  are 
they  made  oratorio  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  details  are  selected  with  care ;  they  are 
not  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  the  mind  and  prevent  its  taking  in 
the  scene  at  a  glance,  yet  notliing  essential  to  the  perfect  picture  is 
omitted. 

In  the  second  place,  you  cannot  in  the  picture  forget  the  truth 
the  picture  is  intended  to  enforce. 

In  the  third  place,  the  description  nowhere  passes  into  poetry. 
You  forget  the  speaker,  you  forget  his  words ;  you  are  intent  upon 
the  thought.  And  this  is  the  highest  test  of  genuine  oratory: 
namely,  that  while  listening  to  it  you  are  not  conscious  that  it  is 
oratory  at  all.  It  is  therefore  a  mistake  in  art  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  to  make  the  Queen  say  to 
Argyle,  after  Jennie  Deans  has  concluded  her  petition,  "  This,  my 
lord,  is  eloquence."  Genuine  eloquence  would  have  made  her  saV) 
with  all  of  a  woman's  earnestness,  "  My  lord,  we  must  save  this 
unhappy  woman  at  once.     Make  out  the  pardon  without  delay." 

Fenelon,  in  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  recognizes  this  truth, 
when  he  makes  Demosthenes  say  to  Cicero,  "  You  they  admired, 
me  they  forgot.  Wlien  you  had  ended  they  went  away,  saying, 
'  How  beautifully  Cicero  spoke  to-day.'  When  I  was  through 
they  cried,  '  Up,  let  us  fight  Philip.'  " 

The  second  source  from  which  they  drew  their  materials  was 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  especially  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  and 
Augustine ;  though  they  also  quote  Origen,  Ambrose,  Gregoiy 
Nazianzen,  Leo,  Gregory,  Salvien,  Aquinas,  and  St,  Bernard. 

Bourdaloue  quotes  them  the  most ;  Massillon  the  least. 

The  benefit  they  derive  from  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Fathers  strikes  you  in  every  sermon.  You  see  it  in  their  subjects, 
in  their  profound  knowledge  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  Theology, 
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in  their  mode  of  argainenty  methodical  and  yet  popular^  in  their 
comprehension  of  the  troth  thej  would  unfold,  and  its  relations  to 
jour  dearest  interests,  your  secret  convictions,  your  own  experience, 
Fou  see  it  in  their  bold  and  energetic  turns  of  speech,  in  their 
living  and  suggestive  thoughts,  in    the  wonderful  clearness  with 
which  they  set  before  you  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity.     After 
studying  them  you  feel  that  no  man  has  thoroughly  prepared  him- 
self for  preaching  till  he  has  carefully  studied  some  of  the  Homilies 
and  Sermons  of  the  Fathers  —  especially  Augustine  and  Chrysos- 
tom,  but  above  all  Chrysostom,  at  once  the  best  Biblical  interpre- 
t:er  and  the  greatest  Preacher  the  Eastern  Church  has  produced. 

The   Bible  and  the  Fathers,  we  have  said,  they  drew  from. 

£ut  they  drew  also  from  the  human  heart.     Here  Massillon  is 

|>reeminent.      Bourdaloue,  who  had  been  the  great  Preacher  at 

I^aris  for  thirty  years  when  Massillon  came  to  the  city,  had  built 

Ills  massive  sermons  out  of  the  marble  quarried  from  the  Fathers ; 

^lassillon  drew  his  from  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  human 

soul.       Bourdaloue    develops   doctrine   and   exhibits   commands; 

Massillon   deals  rather  with   the   prejudices  and  passions    which 

hinder  the  reception  of  the  truth.     By  this  course  the  hearer  is 

led  to  examine  his  own  heart  and  see  precisely  the  attitude  which 

he  takes  towards  God  and  Truth. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which,  speaking  of  Alms- 
giving, he  deals  with  the  common  excuse  of  men,  that  they  haven't 
the  means  necessary  to  give  to  the  poor.  The  whole  sermon,  let 
Qie  remark  in  passing,  is  among  the  greatest  productions  of  human 
speech,  unsurpassed,  perhaps,  by  anything  since  the  Philippics  of 
Cicero,  and  reminds  one  constantly  of  the  third  Philippic  of  I)e- 
Qiosthenes. 

The  Preacher  has  already  set  forth  at  great  length  before  his 
hearers  the  small  demands  which  God  in  the  Gospel  makes  upon 
them  for  their  wealth  compared  with  the  wild  extravagance  with 
vrhich  they  squander  it  upon  themselves,  their  tables,  their  retinues, 
their  games,  and  then  closes  thus :  — 

"So  slight  is  the  demand  Grod  makes  of  you.  And  h  He  not  right  in 
DMiking  it?  What!  Are  you  rich  enough  for  evil  and  too  poor  for 
^rtue  ?  Shall  your  revenues  suffice  for  your  ruin  and  he  too  Hmall  to 
save  you  and  purchase  Heaven  ?  And  because  you  pu^li  to  excesi)  your 
indulgence  of  yourself,  most  God  allow  you  to  have  no  feeling  for  your 
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''  But,  my  brethren,  whence  comes  it  that  this  is  the  onlj  circumstanc 
in  which  you  yourselves  cut  down  the  estimate  which  the  world  makes  < 
your  wealth  ?  Everywhere  else  you  wish  to  be  thought  powerful.  Yo 
give  yourselves  out  for  such  ;  you  even  conceal  at  times  under  a  sti 
brilliant  exterior  affairs  already  ruined  in  order  to  preserve  that  empt 
reputation  for  opulence.  This  vanity  forsakes  you,  then,  only  when  yo 
are  reminded  of  the  duty  of  showing  mercy.  Then,  not  satisfied  wit 
acknowledging  the  mediocrity  of  your  fortune,  you  exaggerate  it.  Ad 
the  hardness  of  your  heart  triumphs  not  only  over  the  truth,  but  eve 
over  vanity."  • 

In  the  Sermon  on  Prayer,  also,  to  the  excuse  men  make  thii 
they  can't  pray,  for  they  have  nothing  they  wish  to  eay,  he  re 
plies:  "Does  the  presence  of  God,  your  bene&ctor,  awaken  i 
you  no  tenderness  ?  You  who  pride  yourselves  on  never  forgel 
ting  a  favor,  and  who  carry  so  far  your  gratitude  towards  Hi 
creatures." 

His  Sermons  on  Prayer,  on  the  Dying  Sinner  and  the  Dyinj 
Saint,  on  Final  Impenitence,  his  Address  to  his  Clergy  on  th 
use  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  are  crowded  with  examples  lik 
this. 

In  reading  the  Sermons  of  all  three  of  these  Preachers,  the  firs 
contrast  you  find  in  them  to  the  great  Anglican  Preachers  is,  tb 
freedom  with  which  they  employ  the  grander  thoughts  of  Religion 
How  they  dwell  on  Death,  on  the  Judgment,  on  Eternity,  Heaver 
Hell  I 

And  here  Bossuet  stands  unrivalled  ;  here  his  lofty  genius  dis 
plays  itself,  as  if  nothing  but  these,  the  gi'andest  and  most  awful  of  al 
subjects,  afforded  a  theatre  equal  to  his  powers.  How  vividly  the 
bring  God  before  the  mind,  a  living  God,  personally  present ;  a. 
emotional  God,  as  the  Old  Tesmament  especially  presents  Hii 
loving  holiness  and  hating  sin  ;  tender  as  a  mother  to  the  righteous 
but  "  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day  I  " 

A  mild  and  gentle  spirit  broods  over  many  of  the  great  Anglica' 
Sermons  ;  their  authors  in  their  own  emotive  natures  seem  hardly 
stirred,  and  though  the  Anglican  Church  has  produced  a  body  of  Sei 
mons  unequalled  for  sober  learning  and  weighty  thought,  yet  the; 
address  the  intellect  too  exclusively  to  produce  much  effect  upon  th. 
populace.  But  God  has  given  us  in  the  Bible  models  of  Preaching 
In  the  Prophets,  in  the  Apostles,  in  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself,  w* 
learn  that  we  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  presentation  of  tha 
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truth  as  merely  instmcts  the  head ;  that  truth  must  not  only 
satisfy  the  mind,  but  through  the  mind  must  stir  the  affections. 
And  the  more  thoroughly  Biblical  we  are  in  our  Preacliing,  the 
more  onr  own  souls  feed  on  the  Bible  for  their  daily  bread,  the  more 
perfectly  God  is  present  in  our  souls,  not  as  a  Being  of  whose 
existence  Philosophy  informs  us,  but  as  He  is  in  the  Bible,  Old 
Testament  and  New,  the  better  Preachers  we  shall  be. 

For  under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  proves  us  poor  Theolo- 
^ans  if  with  a  loving  heart  and  fervent  spirit  we  are  inefficient 
Preachers.  No  man  with  a  brain  to  think  and  a  heart  to  feel  can 
grasp  the  idea  of  the  Incarnation  and  be  a  feeble  Preacher.  He 
may  not  be  eloquent  as  the  world  goes,  but  the  people  among 
'^honi  he  ministers  Sunday  after  Sunday  will  feel  the  power  of 
"that  great  conception  affecting  all  their  ideas  of  Divine  Truth  and 
Daily  Duty. 

I  am  sure  that  Protestantism  has  not  preached  the  Incarnation 
SIS  plainly  or  as  forcibly  as  these  great  men  have  done,  or  as  the 
leathers  did  before  them.  Protestantism  has  for  the  most  part 
dwelt  so  much  upon  the  distinction  between  the  Persons  of  the 
leather  and  the  Son,  and  so  much  upon  the  Humanity  of  our 
Hessed  Lord,  that  it  has  given  to  its  hearers,  unwittingly,  I  be- 
lieve, but  none  the  less  really,  an  idea  of  a  Superhuman  Saviour 
merely,  and  popular  Protestantism  shrinks  from  hearing  of  God 
the  Virgin  Born,  and  God  the  Crucified. 

But  herein  is  the  power  of  the  Gospel.    It  was  so  with  St.  Paul, 
it  must  be  so  with  us;  and  you  cannot  read  these  great  French- 
xnen  without  feeling  the  power  which  this  one  idea  gave  to  their 
^reaching.    Said  a  layman  of  my  own  parish  to  me  not  long  since, 
one  of  the    leading   lawyers    of    Massachusetts,  "I    find    in  the 
Trench  Preachers  somethincr  I  niiss   in   South  and  Barrow  and 
<3ther  Englishmen,  —  an  Incarnate  God  moving  among  men.     He 
i^  presented  in  every  light ;  He  is  held  up  in  all  the  varied  cir- 
cumstances of  His  life ;  at  His  Birth,  His  Circumcision,  His  Trial, 
Bis  Sufferings,  His  Death,  His  Resurrection,  His  Presence  in  His 
Church  ;  His  Presence  in   His  Poor,  His  Presence  in  His  Sacra- 
ments ;  and  this  affects  me  much  more  than  the  cold  and  phil- 
^ophic  reasoning  of  the  English  Pulpit." 

And  here  Bourdaloue  stands  without  a  rival.  No  other  man 
^^er  handled  the  Mysteries  of  Christianity  with  greater  power. 
*Ie  uses  no  pompous  epithets ;  he  indulges  in  no  mawkish  senti- 
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ment,  but  by  a  gift  of  speech  wliicli  seems  almost  peculiar  to  hit 
self,  he  presents  the  deepest  truths  of  Theology  in  language  i 
simple  that  a  child  can  understand  him ;  he  draws  from  the 
everything  which  can  touch  the  heart :  "  The  end  of  each  My 
tery ;  the  design  which  God  purposes  in  them ;  His  adorab 
perfections  therein  manifested ;  the  dispositions  necessary 
celebrate  them  worthily  and  with  profit ;  and  finally,  the  gracioi 
efiects  which  they  work  in  us.  These  it  is  on  which  the  who 
discouree  turns,  but  with  a  strength  of  reason  which  convince 
and  with  a  majesty  which  inspires  veneration  for  our  Faith." 

But  this  was  possible  for  him,  and  will  be  possible  for  other  xxa 
only  after  profound  study  of  Theology  and  protracted  and  concei 
trated  thought  upon  its  central  doctrines.  They  speak  but  seldoE 
let  me  add,  concerning  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord 
Supper,  and  yet  the  Incarnation  is  so  forcibly  and  in  such  wii 
preached  that  he  who  hears  them  conceives  the  deepest  reverent 
for  those  Holy  Mysteries.  And  these  Preachers  in  their  fearles 
ness  have  avoided  both  the  error  of  the  Puritans,  who  underra 
the  Sacraments,  and  the  opposite  error  of  those  Churchmen  wl 
are  afraid  to  talk  of  the  conversion  of  sinners  who  had  bee 
baptized  in  infancy  lest  they  seem  to  be  denying  Baptismal  Grae 

Let  us  consider  now  their  plans.  What  first  strikes  you  in  tl 
structure  of  their  Sermons  is  the  unity  of  their  plans.  The  subje 
is  ONE.  It  can  almost  always  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word,  ( 
a  single  proposition.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  explain  an 
illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this  marvelous  unity  of  theirs.  It  is 
unity  seen  in  all  the  French  literature  of  that  period,  and  resulte 
largely  from  their  devotion  to  the  study  of  Greek  models.  An 
all  of  you  who  have  studied  Greek  Literature  and  Art,  rememb< 
^^  that  unity  of  design,  that  closeness  of  texture,  that  mutual  depei 
dence  of  the  parts,  that  harmony  of  composition,  that  exact  fitnei 
and  proportion  which  makes  of  every  production  of  genius  a  sort  < 
organized  body,  with  nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  defective  i 
it,  but  a  complete  whole,  answering  perfectly  the  ends  of  its  bein^ 
whatever  they  may  be,"  This,  which  constitutes  the  perfectio 
of  Greek  Art,  and  which  appears  in  every  oration  of  Demosthene 
—  that  model  of  every  rhetorical  excellence,  —  appears  in  thes 
Preachers  who,  as  one  has  said,  enriched  the  Pulpit  with  the  spcni 
of  ancient  eloquence. 

You  will  notice  also  the  fullness  of  their  plans,  the  abundance  c 
material,  the  wealth  of  ideas. 
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Bossnet  is  sometimes  too  crowde<K  and  condensed.  Massillon 
excels  in  the  amplification  of  details ;  but  Bourdaloue,  in  ail  that 
pertains  to  solidity,  and  extent  of  material,  in  his  inexhaustible 
fertility  of  thought,  is  unrivalled.  And,  if  we  may  trust  Lord 
Brougham,  no  mean  witness,  he  surpasses  in  this  respect  all  other 
orators,  ancient  and  modem. 

In  preparing  his  sermons,  he  seems  to  have  first  gathered  together 
everything  relating  to  his  subject,  that  wide  learning,  and  unwea- 
ried industry  could  collect ;  then  his  mind,  trained  in  the  Aristote- 
lian logic,  would  cast  his  subject  into  the  shape  of  some  methodical 
plan.  Under  each  head  he  arranged  the  material  belonging  to  it, 
and  what  was  of  no  use  for  the  present  purpose,  he  reserved  until 
some  other  time,  when  a  diflferent  presentation  of  the  subject  called 
for  the  thoughts  thus  laid  aside.  Hence  we  have  four  sermons  of 
lis  on  the  Passion,  and  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three  on  the 
other  Mysteries,  —  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each  apparently 
exhausting  the  subject. 

The  custom  of  the  French  Pulpit,  at  the  time  Bossuet  entered 
it,  had  long  been  to  divide  the  sermon  into  two,  or  three  main 
divisions  ;  and  he  took  no  pains  to  change  it.  A  few  years  later, 
Fenelon  argued  against,  and  Boileau  laughed  at  it,  but  both  with- 
out effect.  All  three  of  the  great  Preachers  continued  to  follow 
the  custom  all  their  lives.  Bossuet,  except  in  his  funeral  orations, 
""^liich  are  not  divided,  generally  gives  three  divisions ;  Bourdaloue 
oftener  two,  and  Massilon  varies  from  two  to  four.  This  is  no  time 
^0  discuss  the  practice,  but  it  certainly  had  its  advantages.  In  the 
structure  of  their  plans,  Bossuet  is  the  poorest,  Massillon  next,  and 
^ourdaloue  first. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  here  amiss  to  give  a  few  of  Bourda- 
Joue's  plans :  — 

I. 

THE   THOUGHT    OF    DEATH. 

1.  The  thought  of  death  is  the  sovereign  remedy  to  mortify  the  fire  of 
^Ur  passions. 

2.  It  is  the  infallible  rule  to  guide  us  in  our  deliberations. 

3.  It  is  the  strongest  motive  to  inspire  us  with  a  holy  fervor  id  our 
Actions. 

(1.)  These  passions  of  ours  are  vain  in  their  objects,  injiatial>]e  in  theh* 
^^sires,  and  unrighteous  in  the  presumptuous  sentiments  which  they  in- 
spire in  respect  to  ourselves,  and  to  otiiers;   but  death  shows  us  their 
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vanity,  sets  a  bound  to  our  cupidity,  and  teaches  us  modesty  in  that  equal- 
ity to  which  God  reduces  us  all. 

(2.)  It  is  an  infallible  rule,  because  (A)  it  frees  the  mind  from  all  illu- 
sions, and  enables  it  to  judge  in  the  light  of  Eternity ;  (B)  it  thereby  de- 
livers from  the  regrets  or  remorse  which  might  else  follow  our  conduct. 

(3.)  It  inspires  us  with  fervor :  for  it  quickens  our  zeal,  to  reflect  that 
death  is  near,  at  the  farthest ;  it  quickens  it  to  remember  that  death  is 
uncertain,  and  may  come  at  once. 

II. 

THE    CHRISTIAN   RELIGION. 

"  An  evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  for  a  sign,  but  there  shall  no  sign  be 
giren  unto  them,  but  the  sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas.** 

There  are  two  sorts  of  prodigies,  says  St.  Augustine. 

1.  From  God. 

2.  From  man. 

I.  The  Conversion  of  the  World,  a  greater  miracle  than  the  Conversion -j 
of  Nineveh,  —  from  God. 

II.  The  incredulity  of  the  Pharisees  —  a  prodigy  of  unbelief. 

(1.)  He  begins  with  a  wonderfully  graphic  account  of  the  success  oft* 
Christianity  ;  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking ;  the  insignificance  of  the^ 
means  ;  —  this  could  only  be  from  God.     It  is  therefore  — 

1.  The  greatest  of  all  the  miracles. 

2.  It  presupposes  all  the  miracles. 

3.  It  justifies  them  all. 

(1.)  The  prodigy  of  unbelief  in  a  man  who  falls  into  impiety,  an»j 
rejects  the  Faith,  not  because  he  has  read,  but  through  pride,  througf^ 
self-interest;  to  save  himself  from  remorse  in  his  sins,  —  and  who  doe^ 
this  in  spite  of  unanswerable  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

(2.)  The  prodigy  of  unbelief  in  those  Christians  who  fall  into  heres;^*^ 
from  dislike  for  the  Church,  from  personal  enmities,  from  love  of  intrigue  m 
from  ambition,  policy,  fear,  ostentation,  blindness,  passion. 

(3.)  The  prodigy  of  unbelief  in  a  Christian  who  really  believes, 
yet  gives  the  lie  to  this  belief  in  his  daily  life. 

III. 

DEATH    OF    CHRIST. 
"  Christ  crucified,  the  Power  of  God,  and  the  Wisdom  of  God.** 

1.  Power. 

2.  Wisdom. 

I.  Died, — 
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(1.)  After  predicting   His  own    Death  —  G(xl  only  can   foretell  the 
future. 
(2.)  In  the  midst  of  miracles  wrought  bj  His  own  Hand. 
(3.)  By  His  own  Act. 

(4.)  Making  His  Death  the  means  of  Victor}-, 
n.  He  Died  to  satisfy  God,  and  reform  man. 

1.  *  As  in  Adam  all  died,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.'     Adam 
sinned  by  pride,  disobedience,  and  from  love  of  pleasure. 

2.  It  reforms  man  by  instructing  his  mind,  and  moving  his  heart. 

(1.)  Christ  redeemed  us  by  humility,  by  obedience,  by  self-denial ;  in- 
structs us  concerning  God,  and  sin,  and  salvation. 

(2.)  He  moves  the  affections  by  overcoming  the  lust  of  the  eye,  i.  e, 
ihe  love  of  riches  ;  the  pride  of  life,  t.  e.  ambition  ;  the  lust  of  flesh,  t.  c. 
bodily  comforts,  and  sensuality,  —  each  by  its  op{K)$ite. 

These  are  bare  outlines,  the  sermons  themselves  requiring  near- 
ly an  hour  and  a  half  each  in  delivery. 

And  now,  if  I  have  not  exhausted  patience  completely,  let  me 
3sk  attention  to  a  comparison  of  a  few  plans  of  Massillon  and 
Bourdaloue  on  the  same  subjects,  in  order  that  we  may  see  at  a 
glance  the  distinctive  difference  between  the  men. 

Here  is  a  plan  of  Bourdaloue's,  on 

PRATER. 

Divine  Grace  necessary  to  enable  us  to  perfoi*m  any  righteous  act :  this 
grace  God  gives  freely  in  answer  to  prayer.     Therefore  — 

1.  We  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  doing  our  duty  on  the  plea  of  ina- 
bility, human  infirmity,  etc.,  for  God,  in  giving  us  prayer,  gives  us  means 
Qf  attiiining  grace  equal  to  any  virtue. 

2.  It  follows  also  that  the  greatest  of  all  sins  is  to  cease  praying. 

3.  And  the  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  is  to  lose  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
*-  e,  respect  for  prayer,  confidence  in  prayer,  inclination  to  prayer. 

Now  it  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  taken  from  Massillon,  the  cJiar- 
a.cteristic  difference  between  his  preaching  and  Hourdaloue's. 
Bourdaloue  founds  his  on  the  Trutii,  as  it  is  in  Theology,  and 
itiakes  that  his  starting-point.  Massillon,  considering  that  his 
liearers  admit,  in  general  terms,  their  obligation  to  pray,  yet  excuse 
themselves  under  various  pretexts,  deals  at  once,  therefore,  with 
their  excuses. 

After  a  brief,  but  very  beautiful  exordium,  he  begins :  — 

1.  You  say  you  dou^t  know  how  to  pniy,  —  then  you  must  learn. 
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2.  You  say  that  you  have  no  pleasure  in  prayer,  —  then  you  need  to 
practice  it. 

(1.)  You  say  you  do  not  know  how  to  pray.  But  you  are  wrong  in  the 
idea  you  form  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  an  emotion  of  the  heart,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing of  a  heart  burdened  with  sorrow  for  its  sins  ;  it  speaks  with  Grod,  tells 
God  it  is  sorry.  If  prayer  were  some  great  gift  reserved  for  the  few 
you  would  have  excuse,  but  it  is  the  common  duty  of  all,  and  within  the 
power  of  all. 

(2.)  You  say  you  do  not  know  how  to  pray.  Then  it  is  because  you 
do  not  recognize  your  infinite  spiritual  necessities.  A  sick  man  can  ask 
for  healing,  a  hungry  man  for  bread. 

(3.)  You  do  not  know  how  to  pray.  Then  it  is  because  you  do  not 
love  Grod.     It  is  easy  to  talk  with  those  we  love. 

2.  You  do  not  like  to  pray.     But  you  must  not  cease  for  that,  for  — 

(1.)  It  is  your  lukewarmness  and  unbelief  that  make  you  dislike 
prayer. 

Again,  you  must  not  cease  for  that,  for  — 

(2.)  It  is  your  seldom  praying,  that  makes  it  disagreeable. 

Finally,  you  must  not  cea^e  for  that,  for  — 

(3.)  This  absence  of  pleasure  in  prayer  is  often  a  test  by  which  God 
would  prove  our  devotion. 

Here  is  Bourdaloue's  sermon,  on 

FORGIVENESS  : 

I.  God  has  a  right  to  command  us  to  forgive  our  neighbors. 

II.  And  if  we  disobey,  He  has  a  riglit  to  punish  us. 

1.  God  has  a  right  to  demand  this  of  us  — 

(1.)  As  our  Master;  —  and  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  costly  sacrifi( 
He  asks. 

^2.)  As  our  Father ;  —  by  His  mercies,  saying,  "  Look  not  at  the  man-K 
who  has  offended,  but  at  Me  who  asks  the  favor.  What  kindnesses  hav^  - 
I  not  shown  thee  ?  " 

(3.)  As  an  Example  ;  —  God  forgives  us  freely. 

(Here  he  draws  a  forcible,  and  beautiful  contrast  between  the  greatness  -^ 
of  those  offenses  which  God  pardons,  and  the  insignificance  of  any  our  ^ 
neighbor  can  possibly  commit  against  us.) 

(4.)  As  our  Judge; — making  our  own  forgiveness  at  the  last  daj^- 
depund  on  our  forgiveness  of  our  neighbor  now. 

Let  us  fear,  therefore,  to  disobey,  lest  we  thereby  sin  — 

1.  Against  Grod,  whose  commandment  we  disobey. 

2.  Against  Christ,  whom  we  renounce,  in  renouncing  this,  the  essentib^  i 
characteristic  of  Christianity. 
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3.  Against  our  neighbor,  to  whom  God  has  transferred  His  rights.  — 
^  Inasmuch    as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  these,  je  did  it  unto  Me." 

4.  Against  ourselves.  —  "  Forgive  us,  as  we  forgive." 

Here  is  Massillon's  on  the  same  subject :  — 

Divisions : 

I.  We  are  unjust  in  our  enmities. 

II.  We  are  false  in  our  reconciliations. 

1.  Unjust  in  our  enmities,  for  — 

(1.)  We  dislike  men  because  they  offend  our  tastes ;  but  they  are  none 
the  less  our  brothers ;  none  the  less  members  of  Jesus  Christ.  Besides, 
what  right  have  you  to  demand  that  every  man  should  suit  your  tastes  ? 
And  again,  do  your  manners  suit  everybody,  and  don't  you  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused, because  your  intentions  are  good  ? 

(2.)  We  dislike  men  because  they  interfere  with  our  interests,  disap- 
point us,  thwart  us,  supersede  us.  But  in  this,  they  deprive  you  only  of 
trifling  advantages,  advantages  which  will  soon  cease,  in  any  case;  but 
in  hating  them,  you  endanger  your  own  immortal  soul. 

(3.)  We  dislike  men  because  they  wound  our  vanity  by  their  speeches. 
But  this  is  unjust;  for  you  have  no  right  to  demand  that  all  men  should 
approve  of  all  you  do,  and  say,  and  are.  Again,  what  is  your  conduct 
towards  others?  Are  you  silent  about  their  faults,  indulgent  to  their 
filings  ?  Besides,  the  report  which  reached  you  is  probably  exaggerated. 
You  know  enough  of  the  world  to  know  how  stories  grow.  But  your 
honor!  you  say;  and  will  you  dare  set  up  the  requisition  of  a  barbarous 
code  of  honor  against  the  commandments  of  your  God  ? 

2.  Falseness  of  our  reconciliations.     They  are  false  in  their  causes. 

(1.)  We  are  reconciled,  to  avoid  public  scandal,  to  gratify  our  friends, 
—  that  is,  for  purely  human  motives. 

(2.)  False  in  their  accomplishment. 

We  are  reconciled  only  by  the  careful  management  of  friends,  we  insist 
upon  conditions;  we  will  go  only  so  far, —  but  Clnistian  charity  knows 
nothing  of  such  things  ;  it  forgives,  simply,  frankly- 

(3.)  False  in  their  results.  You  pardon,  but  you  will  not  see  him. 
Would  you  that  Grod  should  pardon  you  on  the  same  conditions  ? 

We  had  marked  particular  plans  of  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon 
for  comparison,  but,  perhaps,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  differ 
in  their  methods,  the  one  contents  himself  with  a  simple  exposi- 
tion of  the  Truth  ;  the  other  grapples  with  the  objections  which  a 
sinful  heart  is  always  making  to  it.  Now,  to  make  this  a  practical 
matter,  we  see  nothing  to  prevent  Clergymen  from  employing  both 
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these  methods,  —  sometimes  drawing  our  material  from  the  Truth 
itself,  and  sometimes  trying  to  deliver  our  hearers  from  those  prej- 
udices which  prevent  their  listening  with  candor.  By  the  first 
method,  we  shall  reach  the  more  intellectual  chiefly ;  by  the 
second,  we  shall  reach  all ;  for  while  few  men  can  reason,  all  men 
can  feel ;  while  few  have  well-trained  intellects,  all  have  hearts. 

In  the  plans  of  these  Preachers,  how  admirable  the  arrangement 
of  their  ideas !  Take  for  instance,  Bourdaloue's  on  Forgiveness, 
and  see  how  steadily  the  thought  advances,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  and  how  from  general  considerations  the  hearer  is 
brought  gradually,  imperceptibly,  unconsciously  to  consider  his  own 
case.  1.  God  our  Master.  2.  God  our  Father.  3.  God  our 
Example.  4.  God  our  Judge;  and  the  same  course  b  pursued 
in  the  second  part. 

In  the  arrangement  of  their  plans,  Bourdaloue  is  necessarily 
more  logical  than  Massillon,  because  he  develops  his  subject,  and 
so  develops  it  logically  ;  while  Massillon  often  devotes  his  whole 
sermon  to  removing  objections,  pretexts,  and  excuses ;  which  from 
their  nature  have  no  logical  connection. 

But  even  in  the  order  of  subordinate  thoughts,  Bourdaloue  is 
more  locrical  than  Massillon. 

For  instance,  let  me  ask  you  to  watch  the  order  of  thought  in 
this  extract  from  Bourdaloue,  on  the  eifect  of  our  sinfulness  upon 
ourselves.  You  will  notice  that  the  order  is  such  as  has  suggest^ 
itself  by  perceptible  laws  of  association,  to  a  mind  trained  in  Phi- 
losophy and  Logic. 

**  From  our  Fall  in  Adam,  it  is  that  there  is  no  health  io  us,  that  our 
mind  is  subject  to  the  grossest  errors,  that  our  will  is  given  up  captive  to 
the  most  shameful  passions,  that  our  imagination  is  the  seat  and  source 
of  illusion,  that  our  senses  are  the  avenues  and  instruments  of  inconti* 
nence ;  tliat  we  are  born  full  of  infirmities,  subject  to  the  inconstancy  and 
vanity  of  our  thoughts,  slaves  to  our  dispositions  and  fancies,  tyrannized 
over  by  our  own  desires.  Hence  comes  that  difficulty  of  doing  well,  thai 
bent  and  inclination  to  evil,  that  repugnance  to  our  duty,  that  disposition 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  our  most  legitimate  obligations,  that  hatred  for 
the  truth  which  corrects  us  and  reforms  us,  that  love  for  the  flattery  which 
deceives  and  corrupts  us,  that  dislike  for  virtue,  that  deadly  fascination  of 
vice,  that  wild  obstinacy  in  desiring  what  the  Law  forbids  because  it 
forbids,  and  in  never  wishing  what  it  commands  because  it  commaDds." 

This  is  only  part  of  a  paragraph  in  one  of  his  sermons,  yet,  when 
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analyze  It,  you  will  see  that  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  sin,  (1) 
orselves,  (2)  in  our  actions. 

.nd  in  regard  to  ourselves,  he  makes  the  general  statement,  that 
^  is  nothing  sound  in  us  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  specify  particu- 
L  Our  Reason.  2.  Our  Wills.  3.  Our  Imagination.  4. 
*  Senses.  We  should  find  a  similar  regularity  of  arrangement 
tiing  through  the  whole  passage. 

Lnd  here  let  me  say  in  passing,  that  we  who  are  as  yet  learners, 
\  are  striving  for  the  mastery  over  our  English  tongue,  and  for 
)wer  to  address  others  convincingly  in  the  highest  of  all  themes, 
do  nothing  more  directly  subservient  to  our  progress  in  Rhet- 
,  than  the  laborious  examination  of  a  few  of  the  masterpieces 
Sacred  and  Secular  Eloquence.  They  are  to  us,  what  the 
hedrals  of  Europe  are  to  the  architect,  and  her  Statues  to  the 

St. 

Tow,  if  you  will,  for  a  passage  from  Massillon,  on  this  same 
iect  of  Original  Sin.  It  is  a  part  of  that  exordium  to  the  Ser- 
I  on  Prayer,  to  which  I  have  already  referred :  — 

Yes,  my  brethren,  if  the  whole  world  is  only  one  continual  temptation, 
1  the  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  aU  the  objects- which 
ound  us,  appear  in  league  with  our  corruption,  either  to  enfeeble 
0  seduce  us ;  if  riches  corrupt  us,  poverty  embitters  us,  prosperity  in- 
!8  us,  affliction  crushes  us,  business  distracts  us,  repose  enfeebles  us, 
wledge  puffs  us  up,  ignorance  misleads,  society  takes  us  too  much  out 
•urselves,  and  solitude  leaves  us  too  much  to  ourselves,  pleasures  se- 
3,  holy  works  make  us  proud,  health  rouses  the  passions,  sickness 
:e8  us  lukewarm  or  complaining ;  if,  in  one  word,  since  our  Fall,  every- 
g  is  a  new  source  of  peril  to  us,  in  such  a  situation  what  hope,  O 
Grod,  except  in  prayer  ?  " 

n  this  you  will  see  a  certain  regularity  of  antithesis,  but  the 
ions  antitheses  follow  no  regular  law,  —  they  are  not  the  result 
logical  connection,  but  are  the  spontaneous  production  of  an 
lent  genius,  as  you  may  see  again  in  this  passage  from  the  same 
tnon:  — 

The  Christian  is  therefore  a  man  of  prayer ;  his  origin  (notice,  if  you 
,  the  order  of  these  words),  his  origin,  his  situation,  his  nature,  his 
sssities,  his  dwelling-place,  all  warn  him  to  pray." 

f  logically  arranged,  **  necessities  "  would  have  come  last,  as 
siting  from  all  the  others. 

^ow,  if  we  have  geniuses  as  rich  and  exuberant  as  Massillon's, 
roL.  XX.  so 
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we  can  trust  to  them,  as  he  did  ;  though  he,  as  you  will  remember, 
was  so  well  trained  a  scholar  as  to  have  been  placed,  at  the  earlj 
age  of  thirty-four,  over  one  of  the  most  important  Theological 
Seminaries  in  Europe.  But  if  we  are  men  of  moderate  abilities, 
we  must  be  content  to  cultivate  them,  as  Bourdaloue  did,  bj  the 
assiduous  study  of  Philosophy,  —  without  which,  says  Cicero,  no 
man  can  be  an  orator,  —  Logic,  and  Systematic  Theology. 

In  the  Rhetorical,  as  distinguished  from  the  Logical  arrangement 
of  their  thoughts,  in  that  arrangement  which  tends  to  carry  the 
hearer  steadily  towards  the  point  the  speaker  has  in  view,  that 
arrangement  in  which  no  thought  fails  of  its  proper  influence  on 
the  mind,  and  every  thought  comes  in  at  just  that  time  in  the  dis- 
course when  the  mind  is  best  prepared  to  receive  it,  Bourdaloue 
and  Massillon  are  equally  great ;  but  in  that  supreme  power  of 
art,  which  gives  beauty  as  well  as  strength,  Massillon  stands 
alone.  The  exordiums  of  Bourdaloue  are  often  poor,  and  of  aU 
his  perorations  I  remember  only  one  that  is  strikingly  excellent 
But  Massillon,  in  his  exordiums  and  perorations,  never  fails.  They 
have  all  the  perfection  of  Greek  art.  Let  me  read  the  introduction 
of  his  first  Lenten  Sermon,  before  Louis  the  Great.  Standing  in 
the  Chapel  at  Versailles,  before  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  magnificent  of  Courts,  the  Orator, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  quiet  voice,  announced  his  text :  — 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn.** 

"  Sire,  —  If  the  world  were  speaking  here  in  place  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
would,  doubtless,  hold  other  language  to  your  majesty.  'Blessed  the 
prince,'  it  would  say  to  you,  *  who  has  never  fought  except  to  conquer,  who 
has  seen  so  many  powers  arrayed  against  him,  only  to  grant  them  more 
glorious  peace ;  and  who  has  always  been  greater  than  the  peril,  or  than 
the  victory. 

" '  Blessed  the  prince  who,  dining  the  course  of  a  long  and  flourishing 
reign,  enjoys  in  quiet  the  fruits  of  his  glory,  the  love  of  his  people,  the 
esteem  of  his  enemies,  the  admiration  of  the  world,  the  advantage  of  hb 
conquests,  the  magnificence  of  his  works,  the  wisdom  of  his  laws,  and  the 
august  hope  of  a  numerous  posterity,  and  who  has  nothing  more  to  desire 
than  the  long  possession  of  what  he  now  enjoys.' 

*'  Thus  the  world  would  speak ;  but,  Sire,  Jesus  Christ  does  not  speak 
like  the  world.  ^ 

**  *  Blessed,'  He  would  say  to  you,  *  not  he  who  is  the  admiration  of  his 
age,  but  he  who  makes  the  world  to  come  his  hope,  and  who  hVes  in 
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oootempt  of  himself,  and  of  all  which  passes.'    '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
w^miy  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

"  Blessed,  not  he  whose  reign  and  exploits  history  shall  make  immortal 
in  the  memory  of  men,  but  he  whose  tears  have  effaced  the  history  of 
his  sins,  even  from  the  memory  of  God.  '  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for 
they  shall  be  comforted.' 

^  Blessed,  not  he  who  has  extended  through  new  conquests  the  bounds 
of  his  £mpire,  but  he  who  shall  have  restrained  his  desires  and  his  passions 
within  the  limits  of  the  Law  of  God,  for  be  shall  possess  a  realm  more 
endurable  than  the  empire  of  the  world.  '  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.* 

*^  Bleseed,  not  he  who,  raised  by  the  voice  of  his  people  above  all  the 
princes  who  have  gone  before  him,  enjoys  in  serenity  his  grandeur,  and 
his  glory ;  but  he  who  finding  nothing  in  the  throne  itself  worthy  of  his 
heart,  seeks  perfect  happiness  here  below,  only  in  virtue  and  righteous- 
ness. '  Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for 
they  shall  be  filled.' 

^  Blessed,  not  he  to  whom  men  have  given  the  title  of  Great,  and  Invin- 
cible, but  he  to  whom  the  unhappy  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  shall 
^ve  the  title  of  Father,  and  Merciful,  —  for  he  shall  receive   mercy. 
'  -Blessed  are  the  merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' 

^  Blessed,  finally,  not  he  who,  always  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of  his  ene- 

'^ies,  has  more  than  once  given  peace  to  the  world ;  but  he  who  has  been 

^V>Ie  to  give  peace  to  himself,  and  to  banish  from  his  heart  the  vices,  and 

>^ ordinate  affections  which  disturb  its  tranquillity.      *  Blessed    are  the 

S^^^ce-makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.' 

"  These,  Sire,  are  they  whom   the  Jesus  Christ  calls  blessed,  and  the 
^^^Dspel  knows  no  other  blessedness  on  earth  than  virtue  and  innocence.*' 

If  time  permitted,  we  would  enjoy  examining  this  exordium  in 
^«tail,  that  we  might  see  how  absolutely  perfect  it  is,  in  every  ex- 
^^^Ilence  which  the  exordium  should  possess  ;  but  we  must  yet 
^'peak  of  his  perorations. 

It  is  the  custom,  we  think,  among  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
-American  orators,  to  leave  off  amid  a  crash  of  fire- works,  to  have 
'^l^e  peroration  the  grandest,  most  brilliant,  most  striking  passage  in 
*il  their  discourse.  Not  so  with  the  great  master  Demosthenes,  to 
'^^hom,  as  to  a  standard,  all  questions  of  rhetorical  use  must  be  re- 
'^rred,  and  of  whom  we  may  say  with  emphasis,  what  Quintillian 
^^ys  of  Cicero,  "  Hunc  igitur  spectemus  ;  hoc  propositum  sit  nobis 
®xeinplum ;  ille  se  profecisse  sciat  —  cui  Demosthenes  valde 
placebit."  Not  so,  we  repeat,  with  Demosthenes ;  not  so  either 
'^ith  Massillon,  who,  more  than  any  other  modem,  has  reproduced 
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the  perfection  of  form  by  which  the  Greek  master  is  distinguished, 
no  less  than  by  his  power  —  that  marvelous  power,  that  admir 
randa  vis^  of  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  discourses  with 
such  affection,  and  subtil ty,  and  grace. 

His  perorations  are  always  as  gentle  as  his  exordiums.  I  would 
cite  one  for  you,  that  you  might  judge  for  yourselves,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  judge  of  a  peroration  apart  from  the  discourse  which  it 
closes,  but  as  its  real  excellence  consists  in  its  adaptation  to  what 
has  gone  before,  one  can  judge  of  it  only  in  connection  with  all 
that  has  preceded  it. 

A  similar  excellence  in  exordium  and  peroration  is  found  in  the 
funeral  orations  of  Bossuet ;  but  in  his  ordinary  sermons,  which  for 
the  most  part  were  unwritten,  he  was  too  careless  of  the  form. 

In  the  transitions  from  one  division  of  the  sermon  to  another,  all 
these  are  excellent,  but  especially  Massillon.  He  who  is  suscep- 
tible to  the  charms  of  language,  cannot  observe  Massillon's  transi- 
tions —  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  minor  parts  of  the  sermon 
—  without  delight,  and  wonder  at  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
they  are  accomplished. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


A  June  Idyl.     By  James  Russell  Lowell.     Boston*:  Tlcknor  &  Fields. 
1868. 

We  remark  in  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Lowell  a  singular  union  of  contrarieties. 
'Now  we  find  an  expression  which  evinces  the  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  a 
true  poet,  charming  us  with  a  beauty  almost  exquisite ;  and  now  oar  taste  is 
shocked  by  some  gross  ofiense  against  rhythm,  some  rude  violation  of  metre, 
some  mixture  of  figures,  some  unfortunate  word,  indicating  everything  bat  the 
eye,  and  ear,  and  culture  of  an  artist.  Mr.  Lowell  is  always  clever,  always 
sprightly,  always  original,  always  suggestive,  but  not  always  polished  or  poetic. 
He  sometimes  writes  verses  as  he  writes  articles  —  to  meet  a  demand.  There 
is  a  want  of  spontaneity,  of  glow,  of  impulse.  He  exhibits  more  talent  than 
genius.  H'ls  poetry  is  often  easily  convertible  into  very  respectable  prose. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  there  is  a  thought  or  an  expression  sufficient  to  redeem 
an  entire  volume.  But  it  is  rather  an  exotic  —  a  flower  out  of  its  latitade,  a 
gem  away  finom  its  mine,  a  bird  of  Paradise  flashing  over  some  prosaic  region, 
far  from  the  brilliant  luxuriance  of  its  tropical  home. 

We  find  proofi  of  these  remarks  in  the  short  Poem  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice.  In  the  opening  sentence,  June  is  a  hostess,  a  gypsy,  a 
pearl.     Surely  this  is  what  was  styled  in  our  youth,  a  mixing  of  metaphon. 
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But,  perhi^x,  Uie  niki  of  Rhetone.  like  tbe  tnitbf  of  tlie  Gospel,  har^  becoiae 
antiquated  in  the  appteheuaoo  of  Xev  KngUnd  coItuK. 
How  beaodfiil  the  ezpreBioii  — 

*^  OiM  gnml  gwk  cthLomom*:  ** 

Hofw  strange,  in  the  same  sentence,  these  bright  and  quiet  t\-pes  of  lovelr 
i,  like  the  Tidenoe  of  Winter,  should  be  said  to 

^Sicrm  the  world.'* 

Can  the  same  writer,  gnilty  of  an  improprietv  so  manifest,  immediately  after, 
give  OS  a  description,  in  its  kind  scarcelr  to  be  surpassed  ? 

"  The  bluebird,  slufting  his  light  load  of  wng. 
From  poet  to  poet,  along  the  cheerless  fence.** 

Tbese  are  admiraUe  lines.     It  is  difficult  to  conceire, 

*"  The  warm,  viU  breath  of  the  West, 
Sk^kerdimg  his  m^  droves  of  fleecy  cloud.*' 

Here  is  poetry :  — 

**  Gladness  of  woods,  skies,  waters,  all  in  one. 
The  Bobolink  has  oome,  and  like  the  sool 
Of  the  sweet  season  rocal  in  a  bird, 
Gargles  in  ecstasy.'* 

^is  is  a  picture  complete  and  beautiful,  but  absolutely  marred  by  the 
^'^Uiiiiably  prosaic  addition  — 

**  We  know  not  what 
Sure,  June,  dear  Jane ;  now  God  be  praised  for  Jane." 

However,  there  is  this  excuse  for  the  bird,  that,  acknowledging  the  existence 
^  Deity,  its  Theology  is  more  correct  than  that  of  the  Poet,  to  whom  is 
5^buted  a  certain  Article  of  the  "  North  American  Review,"  darkened  tor- 
^^h  by  Positivism. 

We  cannot  understand  why  the  soul  of  Mr.  Lowell,  floating  in  a  cloud,  should 
^^ribe  its  reflection  in  the  waters  below,  by  the  harsh,  ugly,  unmusical  word, 
double,"  instead  of  the  sofl,  and  appropriate  word,  **  image." 
We  could  point  out  a  multitude  of  other  instances  showing  these  strange 
^^^Culiarities  of  Mr.  Lowell,  making  us  wonder,  how,'  in  the  same  person,  there 
^Qotild  be  such  a  union  of  crudeness  and  culture,  of  coarseness  and  delicacy, 
^  the  prosaic  and  the  poeticaL 

We  conclude  our  notice  by  remarking  that  wo  differ  with   Mr.  Lowell,  in 

^'^gztfd  to  appreciation  of  our  ancestry.     He  permits  other  men  to  trace  their 

^^Hgin  eiiher  *'  to  Ape,  or  Adam,"  intimating  that  the  narration  of  the  Sacred 

^^radea  is   a  '*  whim."     He  prefers,  himself,  however,  a  tree  for  his    father. 

Will  he  inform  us  to  what  species  he  inclines  to  attribute  his  original  ?     We 

'^oold  suggest  to  Harper,  for  pictorial  illustration,  the  various  steps  of  the  [)ro- 

c«8B  by  which  a  gnarled  crab-apple  —  at  once  noted  for  its  sharp  juices,  and 

Wigiht  blossoms  ^-  may  be  converted  into  a  man. 

Siena.     By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.      J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
1^8.    Phihidelphia. 

In  tlus  Poem  also  seem  blended  grave  faults,  and  great  beauties.     The  com- 
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mencing  word,  "  Inside,''  has  a  certain  infelicity,  and  indeed  the  entire  firrt 
stanza  is  open  to  many  criticisms.  We  will  not  pause  to  notice  tiie  epithet, 
*^  naked,"  as  applied  to  gold,  or  that  singular  line,  — 

**  The  green-veiled  air  is  full  of  doves." 

How  the  leaves  falling  softly  in  "  broken  kisses,"  shall  '*  break  "  like  waves..^ 
we  cannot  even  imagine,  and  while  a  Greek,  who  represented  the  orb  of  da^ 
by  the  image  of  Apollo  crowned  with  beams,  might  speak  of  the  "  Sun's  feet,^ 
to  us,  whom  Science  teaches  to  conceive  him  only  as  a  vast,  fiery  globe,  tl 
expression  seems  awkward,  and  unwarrantable.  Numerous  violations  of  met 
and  rhythm  could  easily  be  exhibited,  but  it  is  more  agreeable  to  dwell  err 
beauties  than  on  blemishes.  What  Mr.  Swinburne's  Muse  wants  in  delicac  =s 
and  elegance,  and  polish,  is  often  forgotten  in  the  strength  and  originality 
his  conceptions.  His  genius  is  intense  and  powerful,  rather  than  refined  a^^ 
creative.  Here  are  some  striking  lines  from  the  thirteenth  stanza,  yet  strang^^ 
marred  by  the  adjectives,  ^^  fresh  "  and  "  clear,**  applied  to  "  gloom  ** :  — 

"  Tou  see  her  in  the  fresh,  clear  gloom, 
Where  walls  shut  out  the  flame,  and  bloom 
Of  full-breathed  summer,  and  the  roof 
Keeps  the  keen,  ardent  air  aloof. 
And  sweet  weight  of  the  violet  sky.** 


Again,  — 


**  She  seems  as  one  hearing  in  tune. 
Heaven  within  Heaven.** 


The  twenty-second  stanza  presents  a  vivid  picture,  where  the  impres^^ 
is  increased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  rhythm :  — 

"  For  the  outer  land  is  sad,  and  wears 

A  raiment  of  a  flaming  fire, 
And  the  fierce,  fhiitless  mountain  stairs 

Climb,  yet  seem  wroth,  and  loth  to  aspire, 
Climb,  and  break,  and  are  broken  down; 
And  through  their  clefts  and  crests  the  town 
Looks  west,  and  sees  the  dead  sun  lie  — 
A  sanguine  death  —  that  stains  the  sky 
With  angry  dye.*' 

Yet  here  we  can  hardly  refrain  firom  remarking  the  words  ^^  fruitless,** 
"  wroth,**  as  describing  "  stairs.**  • 

Some  of  the  lines  refelring  to  Italy,  now  glowing  with  intensity,  now  bre-a»*' 
ing  in  sadness,  evince  most  the  genius  of  the  Poet.  This  is,  perhaps,  ^ 
best :  — 

*'  Let  there  be  light,  0  Italy  I 
For  our  feet  falter  in  the  night  — 
O  Lamp  of  living  years  to  be  I 
0,  Light  of  God,  let  there  be  light! 
Fill  with  a  love  keener  than  fiame, 
Men  sealed  in  spirit  with  Thy  Name, 
The  cities  and  the  Roman  skies, 
Where  men,  with  other  than  man*8  eyes. 
Saw  the  sun  rise.** 

We  must  notice,  in  conclusion,  a  sad  characteristic  of  the  Poetry  of  this        ^ 
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—  a  dispOBition  to  recoil  from  Christianity  as  a  8}'stem  of  pain  and  gloom/and 

turn  for  refiige  to  the  free  and  beautiful  life  of  Greece,  where  earth  was  made 

to  glow  with  forms  of  grace  beneath  those  brilliant  skies,  whence  genius  had 

part  of  its  inspiration.     Is  it  forgotten  that  the  art  and  mythology  of  Greece 

dJci  not  save  her  from  despair  ?     The  physical  development  produced  by  her 

climate,  and  her  games,  and  the  genius  which  filled   the  world  with   beauty, 

ootild  not  avert  gloom  and  degradation.     Besides,  it  should  be  remembered 

tlmsU;  the  Gospel  not  only  appeals  to  fear,  but  kindles  joy ;  above  its  Cross  ex- 

kkl  %jita  a  Crown  ;  with  the  frequent  contemplation  of  death  also  presents  bright 

virions  of  Eternal  Life.     From  no  book  more  than  the  Bible,  can  Poetry  catch 

i  ■'Aspirations  of  joy  and  victory. 

rcRETius.     By  Alfbed  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate.     1868. 

Perhaps  few  Poets  have   ever  been  more  correct  in  rhyme,  in  metre,  in 
L^-thm,  and  whatever  pertains  to  the  form  of  Poetry,  than  Mr.  Tennyson.     A 
lowledge  of  these  inferior  things  is  so  familiar  to  the  Laureate,  that  he  gives 
t-l=B.«m  no  more  attention  than  a  sensible  and  well-dressed  gentleman  pays  to 
b^  m  ^  garments.     You  seldom,  perhaps  never,  notice  in  him  the  indelicacies,  the 
siccuracies,   the  improprieties,  so  observable  in  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Swin- 
rne,  and  so  often  marring  what  might  be  otherwise  charming  and  admirable, 
vryant  and  Longfellow  exhibit  a  similar  correctness  of  ear,  and  taste,  and  cul- 
»e.     We  do  not,  however,  propose  a  general  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
'^noyson,  now  so  almost  universally  recognized  in   England,  in   America,  and 
^"^-'en  in  Continental   Europe.     Our  attention  will   be  confined  solely  to  his 
^'*'     Xucretius."     The  hero  of  the  Poem,  a  devotee  to  the  Muse,  "  afler  the  morn- 
g  flush  of  passion,**  neglects  his  Lucilia,  who,  obtaining  a  love-potion,  seeks 
regain  her  husband's  heart     The  "  philter,'*  however,  confuses  "  the  chemic 
^'^Iwr  of  the  blood,"  and  brings  before  his  mind  "  all  twisted  shapes  of  lust," 
*"••    liired  animalisms,**  "  prodigies  of  myriad  nakednesses,*^  which  stain  and  de61e 
fei«  golden  visions  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  glory,  until  in  the  self-loathing  of 
^^pair  he  seeks,  with  the  bloody  knife  of  suicide,  a  life  beyond  the  grave, 
*■*  centred   in   eternal  calm,*'  where  he  expects  to  find  the  **  Passionless  Bride, 
-I^ivine  Tranquillity.**     The  situation  here  seems  dramatically  unnatural.     The 
8f>eech  of  Lucilius  is  evidently  rather  a  mythological  discussion,  where  argu- 
ment and  imagination  intermingle,  than  the  passionate  ravings  which  terminate 
*«*  Belf-murder.     Shakespeare  would  have  given  a  few  wild  words,  and  a  quick, 
8mrp  blow.     You  would  not  so  much  have  heard  the  man*s  speech,  as  seen  his 
^<^th.     There  would  have  been  more  blood  than  breath.     But,  passing  by 
this  criticism,  we  have  read  none  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Poems  which  show  really 
'^ore  creative  power,  or  force  of  poetical  expression.    We  shall  be  pardoned  for 
quoting  a  few  lines,  in  illustration  :  — 

*'  Storm  in  the  night!  for  thrice  I  heard  the  rain 
Knshing,  and  once,  the  flash  of  a  thunderbolt  — 
Strucli  oat  the  streaming  mountain-side,  and  sbow'd* 
A  riotous  confluence  of  water-cources, 
Blanching  and  billowing  in  a  hollow  of  it. 

And  I  saw  the  flaming  atoms, 

And  torrents  of  her  myriad  universe, 
Buining  along  the  illimitable  main.** 

^^en  Apollo  was  the  Day-god,  here  is  a  picture  a  Poet  might  well  paint :  — 
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"  King  of  the  East,  althoagh  he  seem,  and  girt 
With  song,  and  flame,  and  fragrance,  slowly  lifts 
His  golden  feet  on  those  impurpled  stairs, 
That  climb  into  the  windy  halls  of  Heaven.** 

We  presume  Mr.  Tennyson  intended  to  depict  the  despair  of  Heaihenisnifl 
impelling  to  suicide.  This,  in  its  intellectual  aspects,  he  has  done  admirably^ 
But  could  not  a  Christian  Poet,  with  such  resources  of  genius,  without  sacrifia 
cing  his  art  or  his  popularity,  have  gilded  the  dark  cloud  shrouding  hnmanit}^ 
with  some  bright  beam  of  that  immortal  Hope,  which  is  kindled  by  the  Gospel 
How  inspiring  to  have  seen  the  sombre  picture,  illuminated  with  those  ny^ 
which,  through  Christ,  stream  down  over  our  world  from  the  great  Eternity ! 

The  Old  World   in  its   New    Face.     1867-1868.      H.  W.  Belloitv 
Vol.  I.     New  York :  Harper  k  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  454. 


If  the  Astronomer  wearies  with  constantly  surveying  the  wonders  ot^ 
Heavens,  it  is  not  strange  if  we  become  fatigued  with  the  most  glowing  pag»^ 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  Earth.     Had  Dr.  Bellows  expended  his  genif^ 
on  palaces  and   art-galleries,  or  ruins  and  battle-fields,  on  castles  and  cattS 
drals,  on  the  charms  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  sublimities  of  the  Alps,  not  even  IT 
affluent  pen  would  have  enriched  his  book  with  attractions  for  the  public,     f 
who  has  read  from  infancy  descriptions  of  the  Laocoon  and  the  Apollo,  if 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  immortal  lines  of  Byron,  investing  these  ima^^ 
with  a  glory  so  marvelous,  turning  from  the  common -places  of  inferior  niiit  ^ 
demands  for  himself  a  view  of  the  inspired  marbles,  where  they  exhibit  ^ 
agony  of  love  in  the  coils  of  death,  and  the  ideal  of  manly  beauty,  imj 
with  the  calm  majesty  of  Heaven.     Dr.  Bellows  has,  therefore,  displayed 
tact  in  touching  lightly  what  has  been  so  oflen  attempted,  and  making ' 
interest  of  his  volume  turn  on  social,  political,  and  religious  deyelopm< 
which,  always  changing,  have  always  a  fresh  interest ;  and  although  his  pei 
sprightly,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  excellent,  the  field  indicated  is 
suited  to  his  breadth  of  view,  and  philosophic  habits.     Widely  as  we  differ 
him  in  Theology,  we  have  been  interested  and  profited  by  his  book.     Who  v 
•  read  without  interest  his  statements,  showing  tiiat  the  reaction  in  Geneva, 
home  of  Calvinism,  as  in  Boston,  the  centre  of  Puritanism,  has  been  from  U^^ 
stem  system  of  Predestinarianism  to  the  rationalism  of  Unitarianism ;  and  i^^ 
does  not  fear  that  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former,  the  ultimate  tendency  wilL^ 
to  Infidelity  and  Atheism  ?     Who  can  discover  without  alarm  that  in  the  ]e^ 
of  Luther,  and  the  centre  of  the  Reformation,  the  true  Faith  is  often  eii  ^ 
from  the  Universities,  and  feebly  proclaimed  firom  the  pulpits,  to  a  few  list^« 
hearers,  while  the  German  people  seem   abandoned  to  a  mere  earthliness, 
souring  the  Creator,  and  the  Cross,  and  Eternity?     How  sad  to  know  t-^ 
Romish  Cathedrals,  in  the  possession  of  Protestantism,  cold  and  almost  desert^^ 
instead   of  being  employed  for  worship,  stand  merely  as  venerable  memor*^ 
of  mediaeval  art !     In  the  condition  of  Geneva,  and  Germany,  and  New 
land,  is  there  nothing  suggestive  ?     Well  may  we  thank  God  that  in 
and  America,  the  Faith  has  not  been  severed  from  the  Order  of  the  Chup^"* 
and  clinging  to  our  Articles  and  our  Liturgy,  preserve  them  as  the  hope  ^^ 
heritage  of  the  world.     Here  are  words  from  the  pen  of  an  Unitarian  Mil 
which  may  well  arrest  our  attention  :  "  It  is  evident  that  in  the  deep  ii 
which  makes  profoundly  religious  minds  cling,  even  against  the  evidence 
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unanswerable  arpuments,  to   the   supernatural   authority  of  the  Gospel  Faith, 
tbere  is  now  a  disposition  to  turn  from  the  purely  literary  testimony  of  authen- 
tic Gospels  to  the  evidence  —  always  so  much  valued  in  the  Catholic  world  — 
offered  by  the  living  witness  of  the  Church.**     "  But  there  is  evidence  of  a  reviv- 
'B^  sense  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  this  witness,  and  if  the  question  of 
this  generation,  touching  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  is 
*fl»wered  negatively,  there  will  still  remain  the  deeper  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  Faith  of  that  Church."     How  safe  and  blessed 
>8  that  man  at  once  believing  in  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
^•^re,  and  the  Divine  authority  and  attestation  of  the  Church  !     We  commend 
the  book  of  Dr.  Bellows  as  exhibiting,  in  a  most  attractive  form,  that  sprightli- 
of  style,  and  breadth  of  culture,  which  are  the  strongest  recommendations 
Unitarianism  to  the  more  intellectual  classes  of  society. 

E  Church  and  the  World  :  Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day  in  1868. 
By  various  W^riters.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Orbey  Shipley,  M.  A.  London  : 
L.ongmans,  Green,  Reader,  &  Dyer.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  662. 

The  very  great  majority  of  American  Churchmen  occupy  the  conservative 
OXHnid  of  the  Anglican  Fathers.  They  believe  in  the  inspired  Scriptures  as  the 
Standards  of  Truth.  They  venerate  the  Ancient  Creeds.  They  accept  the 
^^crees  of  the* (Ecumenical  Councils,'and  the  Church  as  the  witness  to  the  faith. 
•*^ey  think  the  Si^raments  not  only  signs,  but  agencies  of  Grace.  They  cling 
^^  the  doctrine  of  orders  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  our  ecclesiastical  system. 
•■^"^ey  ascend  to  the  acts  and  example  of  the  Apostles  for  precedent  and 
•^^tbority  against  the  sects  and  Rome.  With  these  views  they  have  been  liber- 
^By  disposed  to  all  within  the  Church,  tolerating  the  defects  of  one  party,  and 
^©  excesses  of  the  other.  They  would  concede  to  those  disinclined  to  the 
letic,  the  most  bald  and  simple  service,  excluding  a  chant,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
I,  and  allow  to  persons  of  taste  and  fancy  the  highest  and  richest  ceremo- 
^^^^7  which  symbolizes  pure  Christian  truth,  as  opposed  to  Romish  corruptions, 
^*^  keeps  within  the  limits  of  law.  Nay  !  multitudes  would  willingly  enlarge 
liberty  where  now  it  is  restricted,  and  give  ecclesiastical  sanction  to  the 
freedom  in  worship,  so  that  our  Liturgy  should  exhibit  every  variety, 
those  offices  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  frontier  life  to  the  splendid  Ritual- 
of  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral.  These  persons  have  found  in  the  former 
^oltunea  entitled  the  "  Church  and  the  World,"  much  which  they  could  ap- 
l^*tyve,  and  with  which  they  sympathize.  They  have  been  even  interested,  and 
l^'Ofited  by  many  of  the  Essays.  Imagine  the  rude  shock  to  the  feelings  of 
^eae  lib^^l  and  noble  churchmen  by  findin;:^  the  first  paper  in  the  present 
^^lume  written  by  that  Dr.  Littledale  who  has  lately  pronounced  the  Reformers 
Unredeemed  villains,"  rightfully  executed  by  Bloody  Mary,  and  placed  them 
^^  point  of  moral  principle  below  Danton  and  Robespierre,  at  the  same  time 
^tyling  Edward  the  Sixth  "  a  tiger  cub."  The  question  arises,  What  can  be 
intended  by  giving  this  man  this  prominence,  who  has  outraged  the  most  sacred 
^feelings  of  Christians,  dishonored  by  his  scurrility  the  memories  of  martyrs, 
vtained  the  glory  of  the  Church,  and  sent  up  his  abuse  against  the  very  saints 
oC  Heaven  ?  Instead  of  being  admitted  as  a  contributor  to  this  volume,  he 
ibonld  have  been  exposed  to  universal  reprobation  as  a  slanderer  of  the  holy 
dead,  who  have  gone  through  blood  and  flame  to  crowns  of  glory. 

But  our  surprise  is  augmented  by  the  paper  having  for  its  title  "  The  Invoca- 
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tion  of  Saints  and  Angels."  We  had  supposed  that  all  intelligent  Christians 
regarded  the  omnipresence,  and  omniscience,  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deitjr 
as  constituting  the  true  foundation  of  prayer,  and  that  to  address  any  finite 
being  was  superstition  and  idolatry.  We  had  supposed  that  adoration  of 
saints  and  angels  were  relics  of  heathenish  custom,  or  of  mediaeval  darkneai. 
We  had  supposed  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  would  ha?e  con- 
sidered himself  bound  by  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  example  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  and  that  Article  to  which  he  had  subscribed,  declaring  the  "^  inro- 
cation  of  saints  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no  wamntjr 
of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  Grod.''  Our  astonishment, 
then,  can  only  be  conceived,  not  expressed,  when  we  found  the  Rev.  Henry 
Humble,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  St  Ninian's  Cathedral,  Perth,  advocating  the  Romiih 
practices,  and  deliberately  proposing  for  our  acceptance  the  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  But  lest  our  readers  are  incredulous,  we  will  let  the  writer 
speak  in  his  own  words  :  "  What  are  we  to  say  to  this  ?  Is  our  practice  any- 
thing like  it  ?  Can  we  say  that  we  reproduce  the  Catholic  Church  of  the/otfrti 
century  f  **  "  Be  it  our  endeavor  then,  in  God's  Holy  Name,  to  make  our  claim 
more  real  than  it  now  is,  by  restoring  first  to  our  private  devotions,  the  Angelic 
Salutation,  and  the  Litanies  of  the  Saints,  and  let  us  have  the  advocacy  of 
these  powerful  intercessors  for  the  restoration  of  the  due  and  fitting  honon  with 
which  our  forefathers  sought  to  do  them  reverence  for  a  thousand  years  before 
the  terrible  losses  of  the  sixteenth  century."  "  What  are  we  to  believe  posi- 
tively ?  and  what  are  we  to  do  in  carrying  our  belief  into  practice?  Nowhere 
shall  we  find  a  more  moderate  statement  than  the  Fathers  of  Trent  have  poi 
forth."  The  conclusion  of  the  decree  thus  approvingly  quoted  by  the  author, 
he  himself  gives  as  follows  :  **  But  that  they  think  impiously  who  deny  that 
the  saints,  who  enjoy  eternal  happiness  in  heaven,  are  to  be  invoked,  or  who 
assert,  either  that  they  do  not  pray  for  us,  or  that  the  invocation  of  them  to 
pray  for  each  of  us,  even  in  particular,  is  idolatry." 

Surely  such  an  oiTensc  against  the  Articles,  and  the  practice  of  the  Choich 
of  England,  calls  as  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  her  ecclesiastical  law  as  the 
heresy  of  Colenso.  • 

The  writer  of  this  essay,  by  conceding  that  the  invocation  of  saints  and 
angels  was  not  a  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church,  and  by  referring  for  precedent 
to  the  fourth  century,  absolutely  abandons  the  whole  ailment  founding  oar 
ecclesiastical  order  on  the  example  and  the  acts  of  the  Apostles,  thus  yielding 
all  we  prove  so  clearly  to  the  sects  and  Rome.  That  an  English  cleigyntfB 
should  dare  so  to  teach  is  simply  astounding. 

We  may  remark  ais  Tract  No.  Ninety  arrested  the  excesses  of  the  OxW 
movement,  leaving  as  a  residuum  whatever  was  good  and  pure,  so  we  predict 
the  utterances  of  Dr.  Littledale,  and  the  paper  we  have  just  noticed,  will  chedt 
the  extremes  of  Ritualism,  and  eventually  give  to  the  Church  an  increased    ^ 
liberty,  richness,  and  spirituality  in  her  ceremonial,  while  at  the  same  time  shA 
will  be  preserved  from  mere  Romish  innovations  and  imitations.     The  stor^ 
which  tears  away  the  wild  growths  of  the  forest  is  often  necessary  to  let  in  *!*• 
light  and  air  on  the  vigorous  tree. 

Man's  Origin  and  Destiny  :  Sketched  from  the  Platform  of  the  Sciences,  •"* 
a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  in  t^^ 
Winter  of  1865-66.     By  J.  P.  Lesley,  Member  of  the  National  Acadc^^' 
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the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American    Philosophical   Society. 
liUdelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Ca     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  S81. 

regard  to  man's  origin  there  are  now  two  antagonistic  schools  dividing 
rorld  of  science.  On  the  one  hand  Darwin  maintains,  **  That  animals  are 
ed  from  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a  primitive  cell  firom  which  all 
als  may  be  evoked  ;  that  vertebrates  are  derived  from  one  primitive  verte- 
»;  that  articulates  are  derived  from  one  primitive  articulate  ;  that  mollusks 
leriYcd  from  one  primitive  mollusk  ;  that  radiates  are  derived  from  one 
itive  radiate ;  and  that  these  four  primitive  types  are  themselves  derived 
one  primitive  cell,  under  the  influence  of  light  and  electricity  acting 
matter." 

jraasiz,  on  the  other  hand,  proclaims  the  doctrine,  "  That  it  was  not  only 
:hat  was  started  in  the  beginning,  but  mamy ;  that  it  was  not  to  one  time 
that  creation  has  been  limited,  but  that  its  acts  have  been  going  on 
gh  all  ages ;  that  under  its  direct  influence  have  been  produce<l  all  the 
•ences  of  nature ;  that  man  is  not  the  lineal  descendant  of  tadpoles  and 
:ey8,  but  the  chosen  production  of  the  Divine  Intellect  made  afler  the 
le  Image." 

fieri ng  from  these  theories,  is  the  Scriptural  account  as  received  by  the 
tdox  theologians,  and  many  men  of  profound  science.  In  support  of  this 
are  numerous  facts  derived  from  history,  ethnology,  and  language.  The 
*ences  of  race,  on  the  supposition  of  a  single  head,  are  accounted  for  by 
.Ititude  of  observations.  The  lower  animals  are  circumscribed  in  habita- 
and  uniform  in  habit.  The  same  beasts  eat  the  same  species  of  food 
the  same  regions,  with  the  same  general  modes  of  life  from  generation  to 
ration.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  cosmopolitan,  having  even  in  tlie  same 
try,  habits  almost  inflnitely  difierent.  Compare  a  denizen  of  St.  Giles 
an  occupant  of  Windsor  Palace  ;  a  cannibal  of  New  Zealand  with  a  cler- 
in  of  New  York  ;  an  Esquimaux  in  his  ice-hut,  wrapped  in  furs  and 
aring  his  blubber,  with  a  Hindoo  panting  beneath  his  poncha,  while  eating 
cal  fruits  and  dainties.  Varieties  not  only  in  food,  climate,  and  residence, 
also  in  employment,  literature,  philosophy,  leave  their  traces  on  man*s 
ical  system,  and  certainly  go  far  towards  explaining  differences  everywhere 
le. 

it  not  only  on  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and  unity  of  our  race,  but 
bose  referring  to  its  antiquity,  certainly  much  has  been  advanced  in 
•of  the  Scriptural  narration  by  men  confessedly  eminent.  Besides,  Geology 
science  evidently  in  its  youth,  at  present,  rather  of  facts  than  of  principles, 
ow  with  the  scientific  world  absolutely  divided  by  the  opposing  schools  of 
rin  and  Agassiz,  with  the  recollection  of  the  numberless  opposing  theories 
e  past,  for  a  period  dogmatically  maintained,  and  then  forever  discarded ; 
the  large  array  of  distinguished  names  on  the  side  of  the  Biblical  view  ; 
all  the  venerable  arguments  from  every  source  sustaining  the  authenticity 
credibility  of  the  Scripture ;  on  a  subject  diflicult  and  obscure,  where  it  is 
tavored  from  scattered  stones,  and  eartlis,  and  fossils,  covered  with  the 
Jnem  of  ages,  to  build  a  system  of  certainty,  we  might  suppose,  in  every 
lOr  of  candor  and  culture,  both  humility  of  spirit  and  moderation  of  state- 
it  Arrogance,  extravagance,  and  abuse  are  intolerable,  and  evince  either 
greatest  vanity,  or  the  greatest  ignorance.  He  who  displays  on  such  a 
ne  the  assurance  of  the  monkey,  may  be  supposed  to  sympathize  with  the 
»7  deriving  him  from  the  monkey. 
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Having  indulged  these  general  remarks,  we  proceed  by  a  few  quotations, 
simply  to  show  the  aim  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Lesley's  book,  first,  however,  express- 
ing our  unfeigned  wonder  that  in  the  City  of  Boston  could  be  found  an  audi- 
ence who  would  endure  such  ignorant  and  antiquated  slandera  against  our 
holy  Religion,  by  one  who  dares  speak  patronizingly  of  its  Divine  Author. 

He  says  of  the  Books  of  Moses :  >*  And  yet  our  men  of  science  continue 
sceptical,  and  call  them,  as  the  Apostles  did,  *  old  wives'  fables.'  They  be- 
lieve them  indeed  to  be  old  Jew-legends,  so  palpably  heathenish,  and  contrary 
to  all  we  now  know,  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to  show  their  absurdity.* 
Again  he  styles  them,  "  a  hotch-potch  of  Hebrew  legends."  Well  may  a  ffip- 
pant  New  England  Lecturer,  talking  thus  elegantly  before  Boston  Infidelity, 
and  gIor}nng  in  his  boasted  original,  exclaim,  ^  I  think  I  can  see  around  me  in 
society  sufficient  evidences  that.man  is  a  developed  monkey  1 " 

An  Introduction  to  the  Constitutional  Law  op  the  United  States, 
especially  designed  for  Students,  General  and  Professional.  By  John  Nor- 
ton PoMKROY,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School,  and  Griswold  Professor 
of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  New  York ;  author  of  **  An  Intro- 
duction to  Municipal  Law."  New  York  :  Published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
Cambridge :  Riverside  Press.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  549. 

We  confess  to  an  exalted,  perhaps  hereditary,  admiration  of  Legal  Science. 
To  a  mind  first  liberalized  by  a  generous  culture,  it  imparts  a  breadth,  a  direct- 
ness, a  manliness  which  practice  at  the  Bar  still  further  confirms  and  develops; 
Contact  with  the  client,  the  preparation  of  the  case,  the  investigation  of  princi- 
ples, the  examination  of  witnesses,  the  address  to  the  jury,  the  argument  to  the 
court,  all,  call  into  exercise  the  highest  powers  of  analysis,  and  fit  the  mind  to 
grapple  practically  with  great  questions.     It  is  firom    the  ranks  of  the  legal 
profession  must  always  spring  those  statesmen  who  will  leave  the  deepest  im- 
press upon  our  Republic.     Therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence that  the  youth  of  our  country  shall  have  all  advantages  which  can 
liberalize  and  ennoble  the  Counselor  and  the  Advocate.     Hence  eveiy  Lsw 
School  and  every  Law  Book  becomes  a  national  possession.     It  is  with  rach 
feelings  we  have  perused  the  admirable  volume  which  we  now  approach  for 
notice.     In  clearness  of  style,  compactness  of  statement,  force  of  wrgameait 
lai^ness  of  view,  comprehensiveness  of  arrangement,  and  fiillness  of  instraction, 
we  believe  it  will  have  no  superior.     The  work  of  Judge  Story,  so  long  i 
standard,  abounds  in  learning,  and  has  been  of  priceless  service  to  the  coantij* 
but  evinces  a  prolixity  and  verbosity  seldom  found   in  alliance  with  such      ^ 
strength  of  judgment  and  vastness  of  erudition.     We  are  almost  assured  tbst  • 
this  volume  of  Professor  Pomeroy  will  at  once  be  accepted  as  high  authonty 
and  long  adorn  the  libraries  of  scholars  and  jurists. 


Sebmons.  By  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  London,  with  a  History  of 
Suri'ey  Chapel,  and  its  Institutions,  by  Dr.  Hall.  New  York ;  Sheldon  A 
Co.    Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  S09. 

The  gifted,  but  eccentric  Rowland  Hill,  unwilling  to  abandon  the  Church  of 
England,  and  desiring  more  liberty  than  he  could  enjoy  in  a  Parish,  fonnded 
Surrey  Chapel.  It  is  a  curious  combination.  On  Sundays,  the  Litnrff  of  the 
Establishment  is  used.  The  government  is  a  strange  mixture  of  antagonwiw  — 
seeking  to  unite  Presbyterianism  and  Congregationalism.     There  are  Baptut 
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lers,  and  Methodist  experiences.  Then  there  is  a  vast  apparatus  of  chari- 
)le  organizations,  supported  by  large  contributions,  and  doubtless  effecting 
sat  good  among  the  poor  of  Southwark.  Dr.  Hall,  the  second  in  succession 
im  Rowland  Hill,  recently,  as  is  well  known,  visited  this  country.  The 
onory  of  the  founder  of  Surrey  Chapel,  its  own  celebrity,  and  the  reputation 
its  present  pastor,  attracted  vast  crowds  to  his  ministry,  so  that  his  progress 
rough  the  country  sometimes  approached  an  ovation.  He  visited  our  Institu- 
018.  He  occupied  the  pulpits  of  our  principal  cities.  He  preached  before 
e  assembled  wisdom  of  the  Republic,  in  its  National  Capitol.  He  was 
Brywhere  lauded  in  the  public  prints  for  his  eloquent  discourses.  We  were 
erefore  prepared  to  find  in  the  volume,  sermons,  admirable  in  arrangement, 
bolarly  in  style,  profound  in  thought,  and  original  in  conception,  such  as 
)uld  worthily  represent  the  Non-conformists  of  England.  Possibly  Dr.  HalFs 
xudon  may  have  given  a  charm  to  his  discourses,  which  has  evaporated  from 
6  printed  page.  A  musical  voice,  a  graceful  gesticulation,  an  earnest  man- 
!r  will  often  make  int-eresting  and  impressive  an  ordinary  sermon.  The  eye 
a  cold  critic  where  the  ear  is  an  enthusiastic  auditor.  We  certainly  cannot 
r  in  pronouncing  that  this  volume  does  not  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 
i^ator.  The  discourses  are  almost  entirely  hortatory,  and  really  remarkable 
I*  nothing  but  the  fact  that  productions  so  ordinary  should  have  produced 
suits  so  surprising.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  passage  distinguished  for 
■ginality,  pathos,  or  eloquence.  The  style  is  usually  commonplace,  the 
istrations  are  familiar,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  a  flash  of  genius.  An  ad- 
^  suited  to  the  capacities  of  emancipated  slaves  appears  strangely  when 
inted  for  the  culture  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  sermons  abound  in  polit- 
U  allusions  and  appeals,  which  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
eacher  was  seduced  by  the  bubble  popularity,  from  the  plain  paths  of  Scrip- 
"al  exegesis.  The  declamation  in  the  Hall  of  the  Capitol,  in  regard  to 
ttional  and  Ecclesiastical  Freedom,  was  scarcely  warranted  by  a  text  of  St. 
nl,  which  had  in  view,  simply  and  solely,  bondage  to  sin  through  the  con- 
nnation  of  the  Law,  and  the  liberty  of  filial  obedience  through  faith  in  the 
•pel. 

Yet,  while  we  do  not  think  these  discourses  sustain  Mr.  Hall's  reputation  as 
3olished  scholar  or  a  popular  preacher,  as  plain  statements  of  great  truths, 
wtionately  ui^ged  with  a  simple,  direct,  unctious  manner,  we  believe  they 
old  accomplish  more  substantial  good,  aside  from  their  political  appeals,  than 
re  elegant  or  erudite  productions.  We  may  add  that  the  verses  of  Mr. 
U,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  are  very  much  on  a  level,  in  point  of  merit, 
h  the  discourses. 

BOCHiAL,  AJSTD  Plain  Sermons.  By  JoHN  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.,  for- 
merly Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  In  Eight  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  New 
Eldition.  Rivington's,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Scribner,  Wel- 
(brd,  &  Co.,  New  York.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  849. 

We  confess  that  no  book  has  ever  cost  us  more  grief  or  astonishment  than 
■  volume  of  John  Henry  Newman's  Sermons.  Their  unpretentious  char- 
»r  provokes  no  such  spirit  of  criticism  as  is  excited  by  the  discourses  of  Dr. 
ill,  everywhere  extolled  through  our  papers  for  their  popular  eloquence. 
ieed,  to  the  closest  inspection  they  scarcely  reveal  a  single  cause  for  censure. 
ritten  by  a  man  of  genius,  whose  powers  were  improved  by  the  highest  classic 
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culture,  they  aim  at  nothing  but  plain,  simple,  pointed  statement  Yet,  job 
always  feel,  there  is  behind  a  reserve  of  intellect,  of  ima^nation,  of  leaming, 
which  could  exhibit  itself  in  the  brightest  wit,  and  most  brilliant  iraagerr, 
with  dazzling  eloquence,  but  which,  preferring  edification  to  popularitj,  and 
eternity  to  time  —  the  salvation  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  praise  of  the  lip,— 
willingly  represses  its  impulses,  and  seeks  with  pointed  words  to  impress  ero^ 
lasting  Truths.  Here  you  find,  what  shrewd  English  common  sense,  whit 
resistless  argument,  what  searching  appeals,  what  afiectionate  exhortatioDi, 
what  unction,  what  sincerity,  what  saintliness!  Surely  you  exclaim,  '^Thii 
man  walked  with  God,  and  lived  for  Eternity  I  **  We  have  been  able  in 
these  discourses  to  notice  scarcely  an  indication  of  Mr.  Newman's  subsequent 
sareer,  and  we  ask  who  is  responsible  for  his  lapse  ?  What  a  transition  iron 
the  light  and  purity  of  such  a  (rospel,  to  the  darkness  and  corruption  of  Ro- 
manism !  We  can  better  conceive  that  a  popular  preacher,  like  Kewman  Hall, 
should  be  seduced  to  subscribe  the  Creed  of  Pins  the  Fourth,  than  that  a 
spiritual  preacher,  like  John  Henry  Newman,  should  be  bound  in  the  fatten 
and  midnight  of  Papal  superstitions.  We  may  well  be  astounded  when  a 
genius  so  saintly,  and  so  brilliant,  is  condemned  through  life  to  the  agonizing 
tortures  of  a  cultivated  intellect  in  rebellion  against  Papal  assumptions.  Eveij 
sincere  Christian  will  find  profit  in  these  remarkable  discourses. 

Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope.  By  Horatius  Bonak,  D.  D.  Third  Series 
New  York  :  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1868.   16mo.,  pp.  324. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  religious  poems,  written  by  a  man  of  talent  and  piety, 
containing  many  excellent  lines  and  pious  sentiments  ;  but  which  seem  rather 
the  result  of  a  literary  habit,  painfully  formed,  than  the  fi:'ee,  impubive,  glow- 
ing inspirations  of  the  genius  of  song.  It  will  accomplish  much  good,  find  an 
echo  in  many  hearts,  and  contribute  everywhere  to  kindle  and  sustain  the 
flame  of  Christian  devotion.  Sacred  poetry  does  not  often  exhibit  the  po&h 
and  fire  of  Pope,  the  unctious  energy  of  Wesley,  the  subduing  sweetness  of 
Watts,  the  touching  truthfulness  of  Cowper,  the  exquisite  pathos  and  gracefol 
versification  of  Moore,  the  tenderness,  the  beauty,  the  condensed  power  of 
Montgomery,  or  the  magic  inspiration  of  Byron,  who,  without  piety,  by  the 
mere  intuitions  of  his  wonderful  genius,  caught  both  the  thought  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Psalmist,  and  reproduced  them  in  strains  so  musical  and  so  match- 
less, that  compared  with  them  the  pious  deliverances  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins seem  like  the  cawing  of  the  crow  afler  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 

The  Theology  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  W.  S.  Tyler,  WiUiston  ?to^ 
fessor  of  Greek  in  Amherst  College.  Boston  :  Draper  &  Halliday,  Noi> 
58  and  60  Comhill.     1867.     12mo.,  pp.  865. 

It  is  refi"eshing,  in  this  volume  from  a  New  England  pen,  to  find  united  the 
culture  of  the  scholar  and  the  faitli  of  the  Christian.  Professor  Tyler's  admi- 
ration for  Greek  genius  does  not  diminish  his  confidence  in  Hebrew  inspiratioii« 
His  book  is  both  solid  and  elegant,  and  we  have  risen  from  its  perusal,  pleased 
and  profited.  The  arguments  he  arrays  in  favor  of  Homeric  unity  are,  in  (W 
apprehension,  absolutely  invincible.  May  we  be  permitted  here  a  suggestion  f 
It  strikes  us,  the  first  and  greatest  of  Epic  poets  is  more  characterized  bj  hii 
pathos  than  even  by  his  sublimity.     True,  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell  fiimish  to 
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Vis  genius  all  images  of  terror  and  of  majesty.     Yet,  in  vastness  and  jrrandeur 
of  conception,  Milton  is  at  least  his  equal.     In  that  exciuisite  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion which  is  the  perfection  of  art,  Virj;il  is  his  rival,  where  he  paints  the  ven- 
erable Priam  perishing  at  his  altars,  or  ^ncas  Hyln*;  with  his  family  from  the 
fiames  of  Troy.     But  out  of  the  Scriptures,  there  is  nothin<;  which  moves  the 
keart  and  moistens  the  eye  like  the  parting  of  Ilector  and  Andromache,  or  the 
^i  monarch,  begging  from  the  coni^uering  Achilles  the  body  of  his  slaugh- 
tered son.     These  descriptions  are  in  widely  diiVerent  parts  of  the  Iliad,  and 
if  the  many  ages  of  which  we  have  knowledge  pro<luced  no  other  genius  who 
could  sketch  such  scenes,  it  is   imjiossible  that,  in  cont'ujnous  periods,   there 
sbould  exist  two  Homers.     Unity  is  everywiiere  as   much  impressed   on  the 
Grecian  £pic  as  on  the  figures  of  the  Last  Judgment,  the  image  of  the  Apollo, 
or  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon. 

We  have  been  delighted  with  the  scholarly  manner  in  which  Professor  Tyler 
exhibits  the  Tlieologj'  of  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  and  Sophocles ;  and  if  our  reason 
cannot  perceive  in  their  writings  anything  foresha<lowing  a  Saviour,  we  are  at 
Wast  in  sympathy  with  the  piety  which  seeks  everywhere  his  prophetic  traces. 

Life  or  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Ciiarlks  Adams,  D.  D.  Four  illustra- 
tions. New  York :  Published  by  Carlton  &  Porter,  Sunday-school  Union, 
200  Mulberr}'  Street     16mo.,  pp.  268. 

This  book,  apparently  a  compilation  from  a  few  standard   authors,  can,  of 
course,  have  little  of  that  freshness  or  authority  imparte<l  chiefly  by  familiarity 
'^ith  the  original  sources  of  historical  information.     Tliere  is  nothing  peculiarly 
•ttnctive  in  its  stvle  or  arrangement,  and  vet  it  invests  it,«»elf  with  an  interest 
incident  to  its  subject.     We  think  it  will  be  profitable  to  American  youth, 
"^  as  presenting  an  example  of  heroic  piety,  but  as  inspiring  a  detestation  of 
^*nt,even  where  united  with  courajrc  and  abilitv.     Cromwell,  we  confess,  to  us 
•^tms  a  moral  monstrosity  —  an  instrument  of  heaven,  i\&  was  an   Alexander, 
^  a  Napoleon  —  a  light,  but  that  of  a  volcano,  destroying  while   it  blazes. 
^^re  a  man  is  constantly  obtruding  on  us  the  language  of  religion,  and  yet 
'*ther  injures  than  promotes  his  interest,  we  overlook  the  f.iult  as  proceeding 
from  a  species  of  verdant  ignorance ;  but  suspect  deceit  if  his  cant  is  his  ad- 
vancement    Now  Cromwell  fiirlits  under  a  divine  direction,  kills  in  answer 
to  prayer,  exults  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies  as  if  they  were  the  foes  of  heaven, 
yiolates  the  laws  of  his  country  by  the  comman<l  of  his  (Jod,  destroys  by  one 
w»|Mration  the  Parliament  which  has  been  create<l  by  another,  witli  the  Church 
of  England,  and  all  the  Presbyterians  of  the  kingdom  against  him,  he  approves  a 
High  Court  of  Justice  fonned  by  arbitrary  power  for  the  trial  of  tlie  King,  and 
having  thus  made  absolutely  certain  the  result,  ho  betakes  himself  to  fasting 
•nd  mpplication  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  soon  to  be  revealed  in 
the  blood  of  the  beheaded  monarch.      When  we  see  Cromwell  governing  par- 
hamentB  by  the  swonl,  where  Charles  only  dissolved  them  by  prerogative,  and 
erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  hereditary  throne  a  dyn;u*ty  which  received  the 
tc«p(re,  and  only  refused  the  crown,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  his  advance- 
ment to  royal  honor  and  power  was  secured  from  Heaven  by  prayer,  and  on 
«  part  proceeded  from  a  pure  Christian  patriotism.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
wbde  policy  of  Charles  was  weak  and  tortuous.     Whatever  the  fault  of  Laud, 
hii  King  should  have  perished  on  the  scaffold  rather  than  sign  the  warrant  for 
the  death  of  his  devoted  subject     We  must  confess,  therefore,  that  we  have  as 
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little  admiration  for  the  mart^Ted  monarch  of  England,  as  we  have  confidence 
in  the  piety  of  the  canting  Protector.  How  beautiful  in  contrast  with  hit 
career,  shines  the  example  of  our  own  meek  and  majestic  Washington ! 

The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important 
Events  or  the  Tear  1867,  embracing  Political,  Civil,  Military,  and  Social 
Affairs  ;  Public  Documents,  Biography,  Statistics,  Commerce,  Finance,  Lit- 
erature, Science,  Agriculture,  and  Mechanical  Industry.  Vol.  VII.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  90,  92,  and  94  Grand  Street  1868.  4ta,  p|k 
799. 

We  well  remember  how  the  gilded  backs  of  the  Encyclopiedia  Americana 
shone  throngh  the  glass  of  an  old  family  book-case,  and  with  what  joy  and 
profit  boyhood  consulted  its  pages  in  search  of  treasures  then  deemed  boond- 
less.  But  how  much  more  favored  are  the  youth  of  the  present  generation! 
We  never  contemplete  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton  without  delight 
It  accords  with  the  want  and  the  greatness  of  the  nation.  Besides,  the 
American  Cyclopedia  having  first  gathered  for  our  instruction  the  contribu- 
tions of  universal  knowledge,  as  the  ocean  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
afterwards  becomes  for  us  a  fountain  of  annual  rpfireshment.  The  amoont 
of  information  embraced  in  this  volume  is  absolutely  marvelous.  It  is  the 
world's  photograph  for  the  past  year.  The  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
Congress  is  exceedingly  full  and  satisfactory.  The  description  of  the  great 
Paris  Exposition  is  by  far  the  most  minute  and  instructive  we  have  anywhere 
perused.  The  biographies  are  indispensable.  Nowhere  in  the  same  compaas 
can  we  obtain  the  same  information  in  regard  to  the  inventions  of  art,  the  dis- 
coveries of  science,  the  achievements  of  enterprise,  the  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, the  publications  of  the  press,  the  traffic  of  commerce,  and  the  annoal 
advancement  of  the  world  in  every  department  of  industry  and  of  knowledge. 
We  hope  this  work  will  be  continued  by  its  present  enterprising  publuihen, 
and  perpetuated  by  worthy  successors  through  every  year  of  the  existence  of 
our  Great  Republic. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Soriptubes,  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  • 
Homiletical,  with  special  reference  to  Ministers  and  Students.  By  Johx 
Peter  Lange,  D.  D.,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  European  Divintf. 
Translated  from  the  German,  and  edited,  with  additions,  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.  D.,  in  connection  with  American  Divines  of  various  Evangelical  Denonu- 
nations.  Vol.  VI.  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  the  two  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  6M  Broad- 
way.    1868.     4to.,  pp.  584. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  St 
Paul's  writings,  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  Imperial 
city.  It  was  also  suitable  that  those  discourses  should  be  directed  to  the 
Hebrews,  showing  that  the  temporary  priesthood  of  Aaron  was  succeeded  bf 
the  eternal  Priesthood  of  our  Lord,  who  having  made  his  one  sacrifice  on  earth, 
was  forever  to  intercede  in  Heaven.  The  same  species  of  propriety  is  abo  ob- 
servable in  those  most  interesting  Epistles  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  pn>^ 
Yolnme  of  the  Commentary  of  Dr.  Lange.  It  was  to  the  sensualised  Cori*' 
dnaoii  fiunooi  throughout  the  world  for  their  dissolute  luxuiy,  and  whoit 
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Imrch  was  now  rent  by  factious  disconl,  that  the  Apostle  unfolds  most  fully 
lose  truths  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  Ixxly  to  its  promised  immortality, 
od  that  love  of  the  soul,  which  survivin)^  faith  and  hope,  was  to  be  its  joy  and 
\ory  forever  in  Heaven.  The  opening  part  of  the  second  epistle  so  beauti- 
dly  displaying  St.  Paul's  mingled  tenderness  and  authority,  the  succeeding 
xitrast  between  the  two  dispensations,  with  the  wonderful  verses  closing  the 
fth,  and  beginning  the  sixth  chapter,  make  it,  to  the  Christian,  of  scarcely 
m  interest  than  the  first  of  these  inspired  productions.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
xrprising  that  we  should  turn  with  some  solicitude  to  this  volume  of  tlie 
Vunmentary  of  Dr.  Lange,  proceeding  from  a  country  where  German  ration- 
lism  has  so  contemptuously  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  8U]>ernatural  in 
he  Gospel.  We  nee<l  only  say  that  we  are  j)leased  to  find  the  Lutheran 
aarning  of  the  original  author  having  an  en<Iursement  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
.^kesbyterian  translators.  Would  that  so  much  piety  and  erudition  were  en- 
isted  not  only  on  the  side  of  Christian  faith,  but  also  of  Church  order  !  Had 
his  been  the  case  in  the  past,  Germany  would  not  now  be  the  stnmgliold  of 
Nationalism,  nor  Geneva  on  the  broad  road  to  Unitarianism.  Although  we 
:aaiiot  sympathize  with  every  particular  opinion  of  this  volume,  we  aduiire  its 
oanung,  and  bear  testimony  to  its  worth. 

luERiCAN  Edition  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
Bevised  and  edited  by  Professor  H.  B.  Hackett,  with  the  Cooperation  of 
Ezra  Abbot,  A.  M.,  A.  A.  S.,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Harvard  University. 
Parts  X.  and  XL     New  York :  Published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton.     18G8. 

Amid  the  wealth  of  learning  contained  in  these  two  parts  of  Dr.  Smith's 
^brated  dictionary,  we  can  only  pause  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
*>id  attractive  topics.  We  would  first  call  attention  to  the  dissertation  on  the 
SpBtle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  both  exhaustive  in  treatment,  and  felicitous  in 
^ylc  It  is,  we  believe,  fi^>m  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bullock,  Assistant  Sec- 
^tary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Go»|)el  in  Foreign  Parts.  He 
bows  with  admirable  clearness  both  the  canonicity  and  the  authorship  of  the 
'"pistle.  It  was  most  probably  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Jerusa- 
em,  oppressed  with  apprehensions  of  the  destruction  of  their  yet  beloved 
emple,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  their  faith  to  the  completed  sacrifice  of 
be  Cross,  and  the  perpetual  intercessions  of  their  eternal  Priest,  whoso  oflice 
^u  now  transferred  from  earth  to  Heaven.  Just  in  proportion  as  you  ap- 
WtMch  the  metropolis  of  Israel,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  was  it  considered 
•  canonical,  and  ascribed  to  St  Paul.  Clement  refers  to  it  frecjuently.  It 
*M  received  by  Justin  Martyr.  It  was  admitted  by  the  compilers  of  the 
cduto  Version.  The  North  African  Church  first  called  it  in  (juestion.  In 
be  fourth  century  its  authority  revived.  It  was  then  approved  by  Hilary,  of 
^oictierB ;  Lucifer  and  Faustinus,  of  Cagliari ;  Fabius  and  Victorinus  of  Rome ; 
Ambrose,  of  Milan ;  and  Gaudentius,  of  Brescia.  Jerome,  in  his  learne<l  dis- 
Wation,  above  the  prevailing  view  of  the  Latins,  placed  the  opinions  of  the 
•anek  and  Oriental  chiu*che8.  The  mighty  Augustine  concurred  in  this 
■dgment.  Finally  the  Latin  churches  united  with  the  Eastern  in  receiving 
ibe  Epistle,  and  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  confirmed  their  decision.  In- 
Mtpendently  of  this  external  evidence,  it  bears  internal  marks  of  inspiration, 
Md  notwithstanding  some  peculiarities  of  style  is  ever}' where  impressed  with 
^  genioi  of  St  Paul 
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Before  concluding  this  notice  we  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  the  exceQent 
essay  under  the  title  of  ^'  James,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Ber.  Mr.  'MsjnA, 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  gives  many  most  in- 
teresting and  striking  proofs  to  show  that  aU  the  seemingly  different  penou 
called  by  this  name  are  really  reduceable  to  two  —  James  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord.  It  will 
not  diminish  the  estimation  of  churchmen  for  this  work  to  find  the  latter 
Apostle  distinctly  proven  to  have  been  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Word  of  God  Opened  :  Its  Inspiration,  Canon,  and  Interprets^ 
Considered  and  Illustrated.  By  Rev.  Bradford  E.  Pierce.  New  York: 
Published  by  Carlton  &  Porter,  Sunday-school  Union,  200  Mulberry  Street 
12mo.,  pp.  223. 

This  is  an  unpretending  volume,  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and  designed  to 
difiuse  more  widely  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Scriptures.  Its  title  fiillj  in- 
dicates its  purpose.  Of  course  the  very  design  of  the  work  precludes  wigi- 
nality.  That  part  relating  to  the  canon  of  the  Scripture  seems  to  us  wanting  in 
force.  There  are  many  excellent  quotations,  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  book 
will  be  useful . 

The  Augsburg  Confession  :  Literally  translated  fit>m  the  Original  Latin 
with  the  most  important  Additions  of  the  German  text  incorporated,  together 
with  the  General  Creeds,  and  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Analytical  Index. 
By  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Norton  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelpliia.  Philadelphia : 
Tract  and  Book  Society  of  St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Lo- 
theran  Bookstore,  807  Vine  Street     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  91. 

It  is  very  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Krauth,  in  this  learned  and  valuable  little 
treatise,  that  Luther  gave  to  the  Augsburg  Confession  itsasubstance,  and  Ifo- 
lancthon,  its  form.  To  the  Theology  of  the  great  Reformer  it  unites  the  ds- 
gance  of  his  accomplished  coadjutor.  Its  declaration  of  Justification  by  Faith 
is  not  more  distinct  than  its  denomination  of  the  Sacraments  as  instruments  ci 
grace.  "  Concerning  confession,"  it  teaches,  **  that  private  absolution  be  re- 
tained in  all  the  churches."  While  intended  as  a  protest  against  Bomiih 
error,  the  language  of  the  twenty-fourth  article  reminds  us  of  the  present  te^ 
minology  of  the  English  Ritualists.  It  says,  *'  Our  churches  are  wrcmgfnllf 
accused  to  have  abolished  the  Mass ;  for  the  Mass  is  retained  still  among  iSt 
and  celebrated  with  great  reverence,  yea,  and  almost  all  the  ceremonies  that 
are  in  use ;  for  therefore  alone  we  have  need  of  ceremonies  that  they  may 
teach  the  unlearned."  The  doctrine  of  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  at  ex- 
plained in  this  volume,  and  supported  by  many  authorities,  is  almoet  identical 
with  that  inculcated  by  the  English  Tractarians,  and  not  at  all  the  dogma  of 
Consubstantiation  usually  ascribed  to  Luther.  Hear  the  authorities !  Osiofider 
says  :  **  The  expressions  *  in,'  and  *  with,'  and  *  under '  are  used,  firat,  in  order 
to  proscribe  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ;  and  secondly,  to  asffrt 
a  True  Presence  over  against  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord's  Sapper  is  a  mere 
sign."  Mentzer  says :  "  Far  from  us  be  it  that  any  believer  should  regard 
Christ's  Body  as  present  in  a  physical  or  natural  sense.  The  eating  and 
drinking  are  not  natural,  and   Capemaitish,  but  mystical  or  sacnunentaL" 
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Jokn  Gerhard  says :  ^  The  heavenly  thing,  and  the  earthly  thing  are  not  pres- 
ent in  the  Lord's  Supper,  physically  and  naturally"  Carpzov  says:  ** The 
charge  that  we  hold  a  local  inclusion,  or  consubstantiation,  is  a  calumny.  The 
eating  and  drinking  are  not  physical,  but  mystical  and  sacramental.**  Baier 
says :  ^  Alike  the  presence  and  eating  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are 
insensible,  supernatural,  unknown  to  the  human  mind,  and  incomprehensible/' 
In  this  view  the  learned  Leibnitz  agrees.  BuddoBus  pronounces  Consubstan- 
tiation the  grossest  absurdity,  and  **  the  taking,  the  eating,  the  drinking,  to  be 
done  in  sublime  mystery."  Cotta,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Lutheran 
Divines,  indignantly  deny  that  their  great  master  ever  held  the  error  with 
which  he  is  charged,  and  only  teach  a  real  but  Spiritual,  Sacramental,  incfiable 
Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Sabbath  Chimes,  or  Meditations  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  of  the 
Year.  By  W.  Morley  Punshon,  M.  A.  New  York  :  Published  by  Carl- 
ton &  Porter,  200  Mulberry  Street.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  223. 

A  volume  elegantly  bound,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  printed  on  peculiarly 
soft  and  attractive  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  English  Preacher, 
will,  of  course,  excite  attention.  Churchmen  will  expect  from  the  names  of 
our  Holy-days  a  conformity  to  the  plan  of  the  Prayer-Book.  In  this  they  will 
be  disappointed ;  for  while  there  is  oflen  a  near  approach  to  thoughts  and 
arrangements  they  deem  so  sacred,  there  is  much  more  frequently  a  painful, 
and  even  tantalizing  departure.  W^  miss,  also,  through  the  entire  volume, 
the  simplicity,  the  spirituality,  the  unction  which  characterize  the  offices  of  our 
Liturgy  on  all  the  Fasts  and  Feasts  of  the  Church,  and  whose  meaning  and  spirit 
are  so  well  preserved  in  the  sweet  verses  of  the  saintly  Keble.  While  there 
are  in  Mr.  Punshon's  book,  many  musical  lines,  many  poetical  thoughts,  many 
striking  descriptions,  many  stanzas  indicating  culture  and  intellect,  if  not 
genius,  there  is  a  painful  want  of  that  directness,  and  depth,  and  solemnity, 
we  expect  in  Poems  designed  to  express  the  heart  of  the  Church  on  days 
which  connect  themselves  with  the  Cross  of  the  Saviour,  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  majesty  of  the  univemal  Father  —  with  the  experiences  of  believers, 
the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  the  victories  of  saints  —  with  the  struggles  of 
earth,  the  fires  of  judgment,  and  the  joys  of  heaven,  —  with  all  that  is  most 
affecting  in  time,  and  most  important  through  eternity. 

The  Prodigal  Son.  Four  Discourses  by  the  Rev.  W.  Morley  Punshon, 
M.  A.  New  York.  Published  by  Carlton  &  Lanahan.  1868.  12mo., 
pp.  87. 

Mr.  Punshon  exhibits  in  these  Discourses  grasp,  culture,  descriptive  power, 
and  much  intellectual  vigor.  While  the  thoughts  are  seldom  original,  the  lan- 
guage is  oflen  terse,  and  frequently  elegant  We  can  conceive  that  these 
Sermons,  properly  delivered,  might  hold  an  audience  breathless.  Yet,  there  is 
in  them  a  painful  attention  to  form,  rather  than  substance,  and  an  absence  of 
that  unction,  that  power,  that  spiritual  eloquence,  which  infinitely  more  than 
their  learning  and  genius,  made  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  in  our  apprehension, 
the  greatest  popular  preachers  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  hard  for  us 
to  fbiget  that  the  chief  instruments  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  of  the  Revival  in  the  eighteenth,  were  men  ordained  by  Bishops,  in  the 
Apottolic  foccenon. 
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The  Five  Books  of  Quintu8  Sept'  Flor'  Tertuixianus  agaihi 
Marcion.  Translated  by  Peter  Holmes,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  Domest 
Chaplain  to  The  Right  Hon.  The  Countess  of  Rothes.  Edinbuiigh :  T. 
T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  London :  Hamilton  &  Ca  Dublin :  Jol 
Robertson  &  Co.  Mdccclxviii.  8vo.,  pp.  496.  From  Scribner  &  C 
New  York. 

Tertullian  was  probably  born  at  Carthage,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  secoi 
century.  His  father  was  a  centurion  in  that  city.  He  was  first  an  advocal 
or  rhetorician.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  did  not  occur  until  he  h; 
reached  manhood.  If  Jerome's  account  is  correct,  either  at  Carthage  or  Roii 
he  became  a  Presbyter.  He  is  remarkable  for  extensive  learning,  a  kec 
wit,  a  resistless  satire,  and  an  eloquence  whose  fire  reminds  us  of  the  Africu 
sun,  beneath  which  he  was  bom.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  his  career  fit) 
his  final  alienation  into  the  wild  delusions  of  a  most  fascinating  heresy,  who 
efibrt  was  to  make  the  supernatural  in  the  Gospel,  not  a  temporary  conditic 
for  the  purposes  of  proof,  but  a  permanent  element  always  to  abide  in  U 
Church.  Montanus,  the  author  of  this  celebrated  delusion,  sprung  fix>m  tb 
mountains  of  Phrygia,  was  inclined  to  fanaticism,  to  visions,  to  magic,  to  ecsta 
ic  transports.  He  taught  that  he  was  the  Paraclete,  and  that  above  the  re^ 
ular  order  of  the  Church  was  to  be  a  prophetic  class  —  especially  illuminatei 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  —  who  should  constantly  have  new  revelations  of  truth,  not 
indeed,  contradicting  the  old,  but  forever  enlarging  their  circle.  Inspiration  wai 
to  be  in  them  a  resistless  power,  conducting  to  a  nobler  development,  and  i 
higher  religious  life.  They  inclined  to  asceticism,  and  especially  favored  celib- 
acy. While,  in  this  treatise  against  Marcion,  Tertullian  scathes  the  heretto 
with  all  his  burning  satire,  for  depreciating  the  marriage  state,  yet,  in  embra- 
cing Montanism,  he  rushed  into  the  error  he  had  previously  so  unsparingly 
condemned.  Indeed,  this  volume  is  specially  interesting,  because,  in  the  veiy 
arguments  employed  against  the  heretic  who  maintained  that  the  God  of  the 
Law  was  not  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  he  himself  exhibits  all  those  tendeDdes, 
which  at  last  impelled  him  to  delusions  ulmost  equal  to  those  he  had  de- 
nounced. P(  rha[]6  in  none  of  his  other  works  are  more  fi>rcibly  seen  his  erudi- 
tion, his  penetration,  his  unfairness,  his  prejudice,  his  withering  invective,  hit 
power  to  pile  epithet  on  epithet,  until  his  antagonist  was  absolutely  crushed  be- 
neath a  mountain  of  abuse.  Yet,  the  soul  of  Tertullian,  with  all  his  faults  and 
errors,  was  imbued  with  a  genuine  love  of  his  Saviour.  He  resembles  an  Alpme 
torrent,  rushing  fix)m  a  pure  fountain,  whose  waters,  by  the  very  impetuosity  of 
their  flow,  become  dark  and  turbid.  We  are  to  hope,  that,  like  such  a  stream 
made  calm  and  clear  amid  the  flowery  plains,  and  at  last  lost  in  the  infinite 
ocean,  the  spirit  of  this  erring  Father  Ibund  its  final  repose  in  the  Eternal 
Love  of  Heaven. 

The  Writings  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage.  Translated  by  Ber. 
Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  Ph.  D.,  Senior  Priest  Vicar  of  Wells  Cathedral, 
and  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Coxley,  Somerset.  Vol.  L  Containing 
the  Epistles,  and  some  of  the  Treatises.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  CUrki  '^ 
George  Street  London :  Hamilton  &  Co.  Dublin :  John  Robertson 
&  Co.  Mdccclxviii.  8vo.,  pp.  468.  From  Scribner  &  Co.,  i^** 
York. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Fathers  excelled  Cyprian  either  in  piety,  coltore,  of 
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genius.  He  had  a  most  livelr  fency.  taking  from  nature  its  images  of  beauty, 
and  alwa^'s  under  that  control  of  reason  which  discipline  alone  imparts.  Capa- 
ble of  mastering  abstract  principles,  and  distinguished  for  the  largeness  of  his 
fiews,  he  was  at  the  same  time  gifted  with  the  power  of  descending  to  details, 
and  managing  practical  afiairs.  His  devotion  to  his  Saviour  was  shown  by  the 
sale  of  his  estates,  and  the  distribution  of  their  procee«ls  among  the  poor.  The 
flame  of  love  thus  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  anient  disciple  burned  continu- 
ally brighter,  until  his  age  experienced  the  fires  of  martyrdom.  With  a  con- 
secration to  his  Master  so  genuine,  we  are  ready  to  pardon  in  his  writings  the 
finifhed  eloquence  of  the  rhetorician.  In  his  Epistle  to  Donatus,  there  is  a 
concentrated  power  of  expression,  a  lai^eness  of  soul,  a  polislie<l  elegance,  an 
eloquence  springing  fh>m  the  heart,  yet  exhibiting  perfect  culture,  which  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  its  brilliance  by  the  most  glowing  pages  of  Cicero.  All 
the  letters  of  this  collection  are  invaluable,  both  as  giving  a  portrait  of  the 
man,  and  of  his  age.  Here  are  opened  to  us  the  springs  of  his  conduct  during 
the  most  interesting  period  of  his  career  ;  and  a  translation  of  these  delightful 
epistles  is  a  work  for  which  we  can  be  scarcely  too  grateful. 

Upon  Churchmen,  the  life  of  St  Cyprian  has  a  special  claim.  He  is  a  com- 
plete representative  of  their  views.  He  is  an  embodied  Episcopacy.  He, 
more  than  any  other  man,  carried  the  Church  through  its  contest  with  Presby- 
terianism.  His  boundless  popularity,  and  rapid  elevation  to  his  Bishopric, 
originated  an  antagonism  which  terminated  in  warfare.  Novatus,  a  restless 
Presb^'ter,  ordained  Felicissimus.  This  gave  intensity  to  the  battle,  con- 
stantly aggravated  by  the  bold  and  noble  refusal  of  St.  Cyprian  to  admit  the 
lapsed  to  the  Holy  Communion,  merely  on  the  warrant  of  loose  recommend- 
ations, signed  by  Confessors,  and  without  evidence  of  personal  penitence  and 
reformation.  Finally,  the  schism  of  Novatianus  in  the  Imperial  City,  uniting 
the  Bishops  of  Carthage  and  of  Rome,  enabled  them  to  establish  in  the  Church 
that  Episcopal  authority,  transmitted  from  the  Apostles,  and  which,  in  England 
and  America,  has  stood  unshaken  during  eighteen  centuries,  and  will  remain 
ttitil  the  millennial  glory  is  lost  in  the  brighter  coming  of  our  Lord. 

The  Scientific  Basis  op  Education  :  Demonstrated  by  an  Analysis  of  the 
Temperaments,  and  of  Phrenological  Facts  in  Connection  with  Mental  Phe- 
nomena, and  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Processes  of  the  Mind.  In 
a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  Second  Edition.  By  John  IIkckkk.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
HI  and  113  William  Street,  New  York.      1868.     8vo.,  pp.  227. 

£ver}'thing  connected  with  Education  is  so  im|)ortant  to  the  individual,  and 
the  Nation,  that  we  feel  it  will  be  necessary  to  defer  the  notice  of  a  volume 
containing  novel  views,  until  we  have  leisure  for  that  minute  and  careful  exam- 
ination which  the  subject  deserves  and  demands. 

The  History  op  a  Mouthful  of  Bufai>  ;  and  its  Effect  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Men  and  Animals.  By  Jkan  Mack.  TranHlated  from  the  Eighth 
French  edition,  by  Mrs.  Alfre<l  Gatty.  Fimt  AniiTiran  edition.  Keprinted 
from  the  above.  Carefully  revised,  and  rduipared  with  the  Seventeenth 
French  edition.  New  York  :  Harper  k  Brothcm,  Franklin  Scjuare.  1868. 
l2ino.,  pp.  398. 
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The  Servants  of  the  Stomach.  By  Jean  Mace.  Heprinted  fiioo 
the  London  translation.  Revised  and  Corrected.  New  York :  Haiper  i 
Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  311. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  of  interest  excited  in  yontl 
by  particular  facts,  and  abstract  classifications.  Exhibit  a  flower  in  a  recitatioi 
room !  Instantly  every  eye  is  riveted.  Form,  color,  fragrance,  combine  t 
wake  attention  !  The  senses  become  sentinels  to  the  intellect,  and  like  faithfu 
warders,  immediately  arouse  the  citadel.  In  this  state  of  mind,  how  easily  t 
impress  the  understanding  and  the  memory  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  flowe 
—  to  explain  its  functions,  its  relations,  its  parts,  its  organism ;  and  then,  pro 
ceeding  to  species,  and  genera,  to  assign  its  place  in  the  classifications  o 
Botany.  How  dull  the  lecture  on  a  star  in  the  recitation  room  I  How  inter 
esting  the  lesson  on  the  Observatory,  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to  Jupite 
surrounded  with  his  moons,  or  Saturn  encircled  by  his  rings  I  It  is  by  observ 
ing  this  very  obvious  and  familiar  principle,  that  the  youthful  mind  is  enlistee 
in  passing  fvom  particular  facts  to  abstract  generalizations,  the  Author  of  these 
most  fascinating  volumes  has  gained  a  popularity  at  once  so  deserved  and  n 
extensive.  He  proceeds,  from  a  mouthful  of  bread,  to  all  the  varied  and  won- 
derful functions  of  the  body,  —  describing  the  hand  which  prepares  the  food, 
the  mouth  which  receives  it,  the  taste  which  tests  it,  the  teeth  which  masti- 
cate it,  —  then,  in  a  manner  graphic  and  vivid,  unfolding  the  processes  of 
digestion,  nutrition,  inspiration  —  making  almost  palpable,  lungs,  heart,  stomadi, 
liver,  veins,  blood,  bones,  brain ;  with  the  relations  of  the  physical  being  to  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  By  such  a  method  all  the  French  naivete^  and 
vivacity  are  exhibited  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

The  Book  presents  to  youth  the  body,  as  in  a  picture.  The  old  is  made 
new,  and  the  new  is  made  fascinating.  In  this  way  thousands  of  readers  will 
have  another  revelation  of  themselves,  and  be  astonished  to  reflect,  that  he 
years  they  have  been  experiencing  the  effects  of  growth,  and  yet  neier 
acquainted  themselves  with  the  methods  of  the  miracle. 

We  hope  these  volumes  will  refresh,  with  the  healthful  truths  of  Science, 
many  youthful  minds  which  have  heretofore  been  stimulated  by  the  exciting 
draughts  of  fiction.  « 

The  Weaveb  Boy,  who  became  a  Missionary.  Being  the  Story  of  the 
Life  and  Labors  of  David  Livingstone.  By.  H.  G.  Adams.  New 
York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  580  Broadway.  1868.  12ma,  PP^ 
384. 

It  is  marvelous  how  much  knowledge  can  be  made  interesting  and  inteUi- 
gible  to  children.  Not  only  the  facts,  but  even  many  principles  of  Science,  tf 
we  have  just  seen,  can  be  presented  in  forms  most  entertaining.  Kearl/  the 
whole  of  History  may  be  taught  them  by  means  of  particular  biographies,  ^e 
have  thus  springing  into  notice  a  new  world  of  literature,  boundless  in  import* 
ance.  Mere  children  are  introduced  to  fields  of  knowledge,  once  only  explof^ 
by  mature  minds.  This  unpretending  memoir  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  for  instance 
compiled  principally  from  the  larger  volume  of  his  Travels,  will  give  the  j'oong 
all  the  principal  events  of  his  interesting  life,  and  kindle  in  many  mintis  the 
fires  of  that  energy,  which  burned  in  the  breast  of  the  great  Missionary  ^' 
ptorer.  How  thrilling  to  trace  the  history  of  Dr.  Livingstone  from  the  period 
when  his  eye  glanced  to  his  book  amid  the  clatter  of  the  factory,  to  that  pi^ 
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noment,  when  it  first  rested  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  stormy  Nyanza,  or 
law  the  Zambesi  thundering  into  its  rocky  abyss,  while  the  earth  shook,  and 
iie  firantic  spray  was  dashed  into  the  very  heavens  !  W.e  commend  this  book, 
IS  presenting  many  glowing  pictures  of  brilliant  tropical  scenery,  and  a  truth- 
iil  account  of  what  is  most  important  in  the  career  of  the  Afincan  Traveller 
irhose  fame  now  fills  the  whole  world. 

LaviNO  Jewels.  Diversities  of  Christian  Character,  suggested  by  Precious 
Stones ;  with  Biographical  Examples.  By  A.  L.  O.  £.  New  York : 
Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  580  Broadway.     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  167. 

[)oNAiJ>  Frazer.  New  York :  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway, 
1868.     16ma,  pp.  224. 

k  Sequel  to  **  Peep  of  Day."  New  York  :  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530 
Broadway.     16mo.,  pp.  255. 

KoBERT  Linton;  and  what  Life  taught  Him.  New  York:  Bobert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  395. 

Squire  Downing's  Heirs.  New  York:  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530 
Broadway.     1868.     12nu).,  pp.  358. 

)e88ib  at  the  Seaside.  By  Joanna  H.  Mathews.  New  York  :  Bob- 
ert Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  357. 

)e8Sie  in  the  City.  By  Joanna  H.  Mathews.  New  York :  Bobert 
Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  395. 

Explanations  of  the  Church  Service  ;  or  a  Series  of  Thoughts  on  the 
Lessons,  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Grospels,  for  Young  Beaders.  With  Questions 
for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools.  By  A.  J.  New  York:  H.  B.  Durand,  11 
Bible  House.     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  388. 

While  books  of  instruction  for  schools  are  produced  abundantly  as  spring 
nelds  her  leaves ;  while  the  shelves  of  Parish  libraries  are  so  indiscriminately 
oaded ;  while  volumes  of  History,  Biography,  Science,  for  children,  are  delug- 
ng  our  country,  it  is  marvelous  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
i*rayer  Book.  We  welcome  this  neat  and  timely  volume,  and  hope  it  will  be 
ai^ely  useful  in  making  our  noble  service  intelligible,  and  attractive  to  the 
''oung.  It  seems  thoughtfully  prepared,  and  breathes  that  spirit  of  afiectionate- 
lets  experienced  by  a  Christian  teacher  for  pupils,  in  whose  behalf  prayer  and 
abor  have  together  excited  a  tender  sympathy.  We  would  suggest,  that  the 
irents  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  Flayer  Book,  are  so  striking,  and 
iflen  thrilling,  that  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history  would  render  the  volume  at 
mce  more  useful,  and  more  interesting. 

)ible  Hours.  Being  Leaves  from  the  Note-Book  of  the  late  Mart  B.  M. 
Duncan.  New  York :  Bobert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530  Broadway.  1868. 
12mo.,  pp.  319. 

How  lovely  in  woman  is  sanctified  genius !  There  is  in  its  perception!  a 
lelicacy,  peculiarly  sensitive,  which  invests  nature  and  life  with  beauty  and 
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glory!  We  find  in  this  volume  of  the  gifted  Mrs.  Duncan,  not  only  the  froitB 
of  the  intellect,  but  the  fragrance  of  the  afiections.  The  heart  of  the  woman 
soflens  an  understanding,  which  otherwise  might  seem  masculine.  Then,  every 
page  of  the  Book  is  inspired  with  that  faith  and  love  toward  the  Saviour, 
which  kindle  in  the  reader  the  glow  of  an  Immortal  Life.  Many  of  the  reflec- 
tions on  passages  of  the  Scripture  evince  unusual  strength  and  penetration, 
and  are  admirably  practical  and  suggestive,  while  the  style  exhibits  that  chaih 
tcned  vivacity,  and  charming  imagery,  only  possible  to  those  giflcd  with  the 
poetic  vision  and  temperament.  Every  wife  and  mother  should  possess  thia 
sweet  volume,  sparkling  with  so  many  gems  of  pious  genius. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relations  to  the  History  of 
Slavery,  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies.  By  Arthur  Helps.  VoL 
lY.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishen,  Franklin  Square.  1868. 
8vo.,  pp.  456. 

Nothing  in  history  is  more  astonishing  and  dazzling  than  the  achievements 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro.     The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  a  miracle  of  valor,  and 
the  defense  of  Cusco  by  a  little  band  of  Spaniards  against  the  swarming  thou- 
sands of  Peru,  exhibited  a  daring,  and  an  endurance  never  surpassed.     The 
men  of  that  period,  standing  between  the  mediaeval  and  modem  epochs,  seemed 
to  unite   the  chivalrous  courage  of  tlie  one  with  the  powers  of  destruction 
wielded  by  the  other.     It  was  the  age  both  of  dagger  and  pistol,  spear  and 
musket,  corselet  and  cannon,  in  which  the  clang  of  armor  yet  mingled  with  the 
thunder  of  artillery.     Amid  such  scenes  of  peril  and  heroism,  History  cannot 
be  dull.     Mr.  Helps,  without  any  peculiar  merit  of  arrangement,  or  attraction 
of  style,  has  compiled  an  interesting  and  useful  work,  seeming  at  once  unpre- 
tending and  reliable.     It  is  hard,  however,  to  foi^t  that  the  magic  pencil  of 
Prescott  has  touched  the  same  pictures.     There  is  in  his  style  a  fascinating, 
yet  chastened  brilliancy,  in  harmony  with  the  glowing  scenery  of  the  tropics, 
which  invests  his  narrations  with  a  charm  not  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern 
History.     A  glory  rests  upon  his  pages,  resembling  the  morning  on  a  landscape, 
and  it  is  a  perilous  task  to  approach  a  theme  which    his    genius  has  iUa- 
minated. 

Ancient  Cities  and  Empires  :  Their  Prophetic  Doom  read  in  the  Light  of 
History  and  Modem  Research.     By  E.  H.  Gillett,  Author  of  the  "  life 
and  Times  of  John  Huss,"  etc.     Philadelphia:    Presbyterian   Publicatioo 
Committee,  1334  Chestnut  Street.     New  York :    A.  D.  T.  Randolph,  770 
Broadway. 

The  Bible  challenges  attack  from  every  department  of  knowledge.  The 
fossils  of  the  earth,  and  the  worlds  of  Heaven  have  alike  been  questioned  ftr 
proofi  against  its  claims  to  the  inspirations  of  infallible  truth.  Every  coin, 
utensil,  medal,  picture,  statue,  sculpture,  amid  the  ruins  of  palaces  and  templei 
in  Bashan,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Petra,  Tyre,  Egypt,  has  been  scmtinized  by  the 
foes  and  friends  of  the  Scripture.  How  wonderful  that  amid  this  crucial  tett 
of  ages,  not  a  relic  of  antiquity,  not  a  fact  of  history,  not  a  principle  of  science 
has  been  discovered  overthrowing  its  title  to  our  faith  and  love,  and  obedience . 
Nay  1  as  the  present  sheds  back  light  upon  the  past.  Prophecy,  by  a  tboosand 
minute  coincidences,  is  shown  to  be  the  Divine  Omniscience,  and  a  perpetual 
miracle.     Mr.  Gillett  has  prepared,  to  illustrate  its  claims,  a  volume  enricbed 
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by  the  discoveries  opened  to  modem  research  in  those  ancient  cities  and 
empires  against  which  Hebrew  seers  hurled  the  anathemas  of  Heaven.  Tlie 
work  is  popular  in  its  character,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation.  Its  perusal 
8ag2g:est8  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  vast  material  so  recently  accumu- 
lated could  be  wrought  into  a  book  of  much  ampler  scope  and  learning. 

Haspes's  Pictoral  History  of  the  Great  Rebeluon.  New  York  : 
Nos.  29,  SO,  SI,  and  S2.     Folio  pp.  92. 

This  gigantic  work  with  the  mighty  struggle  it  records,  is  steadily  approach- 
ing its  completion.  The  admirable  pictures  of  cities,  fortifications,  marches, 
navies,  annies,  battles,  with  the  sketches  of  generals  and  statesmen,  give  a 
most  striking  animation  to  its  pnges.  It  is  at  once  a  storehouse  of  facts,  and  a 
gallery  of  illustrations.  After  lingering,  as  we  have  just  done,  amid  the  stu- 
pendous ruins  of  oriental  Empires,  how  interesting  to  trace  the  career  of  this 
youthful  Republic,  on  a  distant  Continent,  which  is  to  witness  the  Christian 
manhood  of  our  race  as  Asia  beheld  its  infancy  I 

Margaret  :  A  Story  of  Life  in  a  Prairie  Home.  By  Lyndon.  New  York  : 
Charies  Scribner  &  Co.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  860. 

Israel's  Judicial  Blindness,  and  the  Public  and  Unexplained  Par- 
ables OF  OUR  Lord  :  Their  Place  in  Inspired  Prophecy.  By  Joseph  L. 
Lord,  M.  A.,  of  the  Boston  Bar,  author  of  "  Briefi  on  Prophetic  Themes," 
etc.  Philadelphia :  Charles  W.  Quick.  For  sale  at  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Book  Store,  1224  Chestnut  Street ;  also,  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  135 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  and  762  Broadway,  New  York.  1868.  16nio., 
pp.  88. 

On  the  Way,  or  Places  Passed  by  Pilgrims.  By  A.  L.  O.  E.,  author 
of  "  The  Shepherd  of  Bethlehem,"  "  Exiles  in  Babylon,"  "  Rescued  from 
Egypt."  New  York :  Gen.  Prot.  Epis.  S.  S.  Union  and  Ch.  Book  Society. 
762  Broadway,  New  York.     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  268. 

Tee  Bible  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  By  Hiram  Mattison,  D.  D. 
New  York  :  Published  by  Caritori  &  Porter,  200  Mulberry  Street.  1868. 
12ma,  pp.  96. 

Ally's  Christmas  Chickens.  By  the  author  of  "  Little  Kitty's  Library," 
etc.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  630  Broadway.  1868. 
16mo.,  pp.  180.  • 

^1a.goie  and  the  Sparrows.     New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  530 
Broadway.     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  180. 

I-tBRARY  OF  Select  Novels,  Love  or  Marriage  :  a  Novel.     By  Wil- 
liam Black.     New  York.     1868.     Harper  &  Brothers,  No.  316. 

t«XBRARY  OF   SELECT   NovELS,   Dead  Sea  Fruit  :    a  Novcl.     By  M.  E. 
Braddon.     New  York.     1868.     Harper  &  Brothers,  No.  817. 

The  Biblical  Repertory,  and  Princeton  Review.    Edited  by  Charles 
HoDOE,  D.  D.     July,  1868. 
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The  New  Enolander.  Edited  by  Pro£  George  P.  FibheRy  ProC  Timo- 
thy DwiOHT,  and  William  L.  Kikgblet.     July,  1868. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly.  July,  1868.  Philadelphia.  American  BapUst 
Publication  Society. 

Blackwood's  Magazine.  July,  1868.  The  Leooard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review.  April,  1868.  The  Leonard  Scott 
Publishing  Co.,  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  April,  1868.  The  Leonard  Scott  Publishing 
Co.,  140  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

The  Galaxy.  June,  1868.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  498  &  500  Broadway,  New 
York. 

The  Family  Treasure.  An  XHustrated  Monthly.  August,  1868.  Re^. 
W.  T.  FiNDLAY,  Rev.  C.  £.  Babe,  and  Rev.  A.  Ritchie,  Editors. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  —  Diocese  of  Ohio.  Journal  of  the  Annual 
Convention,  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Newark,  June  8d-5th,  1868. 

Diocese  of  Connecticut.  Journal  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Conven- 
tion.    1868. 

Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  held  in  Grace 
Church,  Providence,  9th  and  10th  of  June,  1868. 

Journals  of  Special  Convention,  March  11th,  to  elect  a  Bishop,  held  in 
St  Paul's  Church,  Burlington  ;  and  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Con- 
vention, held  in  Christ  Church,  Montpelier.  1868.  Diocese  of  Ver- 
mont. 

Journal  of  the  Eighty-fiflh  Annual  Convention,  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland, 
held  in  St  Peter's  Church,  Baltimore,  May  27th,  28th,  and  29th.     1868. 

Fifty-second  Annual  Report  or  the  American  Bible  Socnrrr. 
Presented  May  14,  1868. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Creneral  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  at  their  adjourned  meeting,  June  28,  1868,  and  at  their  Anoaal 
Meeting,  June  25,  1868. 

The  Third  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Iowa.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lee,  D.  D-,  LI* 
D.     1868. 

Bishop  Eastburn's  Fourth  Charge.  Delivered  in  Trinity  Church. 
Boston,  May  2,  1868. 
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Journal  or  the  Seventy-eighth  Annual  Convention,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Maaachusetts,  held  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  May  6th  and  7th,  1868. 

The  Twenty- third  Anniversary  Sermon,  and  Report  of  the  Parish  of 
the  Advent.  Boston,  Mass.  By  the  Rev.  James  A.  Bolles,  D.  D.,  Rec- 
tor.    £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     1868. 

Address  to  the  Several  Dioceses  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  Division  of  Dioceses.  By  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  May, 
1868. 

Processional  Singing  by  Surpliced  Choirs.  A  part  of  Bishop  Mc- 
Ilvaine's  Address  to  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  June  8,  1868.  Together  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Canons,  on  the  same  subject. 

The  American  Church  Missionary  Register.     August,  1868. 

Religious  Thought  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  Arkansas,  assembled  in  Convocation,  in  Christ  Church,  Little 
Rock,  May  1,  1868,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Lay,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Missionary  Intelligencer.  A  Record  of  Diocesan  Missions  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.    July,  1868. 

History,  and  its  Philosophy.  The  Address  at  the  Sixty-third  Anniver- 
sary of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  December  19,  1868.  By  C.  S. 
Henry,  D.  D. 

The  Christian  World.     July  and  August,  1868. 

The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle.  June  1,  and  July  1, 1868.  Riving- 
ton's,  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Speech  of  Stephen  P.  Nash,  Esq.,  for  the  Prosecution,  in  the  Trial  of 
Rev.  S.  H.  Tyng,  jr.     Published  by  Am.  Ch.  Union. 

American  Responsibility.  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  tlie  Eng- 
lish Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Florence,  Italy,  April  26,  1868.  By  Rev. 
Wm.  Chauncey  Langdon,  A.  M. 

The  American  Church  in  Continental  Europe.  An  Article  reprint- 
ed from  the  "  American  Quarterly  Church  Review,"  for  April,  1868. 

The  Book  Buyer.  A  Sumipary  of  American  and  Foreign  Literature. 
July  15,  1868. 

Xhe  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Massachusetts, 
1868. 

The  Duty  of  Constant  Communion.  By  Rev.  John  Wesley.  Cin- 
cinnati.    Republished  by  St.  PauFs  Church.     1868. 
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A  Catalogue  of  Books  Published  by  Joseph  Masters,  Aldersgate  St.,  and 
Kew  Bond  St.,  London.  Sold  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  Pott  &  Amery, 
5  and  13  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

Practical  Wisdom  in  the  Plantino  of  a  Church.  A  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  the  Consecration  of  the  Second  Bishop  of  Vermont,  Whitsun  Week, 
June  8,  1868;  in  Christ  Church,  Montpelier.  By  A.  Cleveland  Coxe, 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York.  Published  by  request  of  the  Diocesan 
Convention  of  New  York.     1868. 

Harper's  Bazar.     New  York,  August   15,  1868. 

Harper's  Weekly.     New  York.     August  15,  1868. 

The  Sheltering  Arms.     August,  1868. 

Congregational  Chant  Services.     Edited  by  J.  P.  Cornell.     New 
York :  American  Church  Press  Company,  Nos.  5  and  18  Cooper  Union. 

The  Church  Penny  Magazine.     New  Haven.     August,  1868. 

The  Home  Friend.     New  York.     July,  1868. 

The  Cretan.     Boston.     July,  1868. 

Bible  Society  Record.     New  York.     July,  1868. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.     L.  A.  Godejr. 
September,  1868.     Philadelphia. 

Our  Young  Folks.     No.  45.     September,  1868.     Hcknor  &  Fields.    Bos- 
ton. 

The  Riverside  Magazine.     Hurd  &  Houghton.     September,  1868. 

Edinburgh  Review.     July,  1868.     New  York :  The   Leonard  Scott  Pnb- 
lishing  Co.,  140  Fulton  Street. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  an  Article  in  this  excellent  number,  en- 
titled, "  The  National  Church." 

The   Westminster   Review.     July,   1868.      New   York:    The  Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Co. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


iel  6. 

:ti8tu8  PeytoDf 


lore  J. 
tliam  J. 
mB. 

( 

ley, 

1  Jones, 
Valter, 
I  Uolmes, 
n  Henry, 
Bouton, 
meur, 
orge  H. 

yS. 

t 

U.S. 

I. 

iF. 

Edward, 
iM. 
rA. 
kS. 

B. 

rtC. 

»i 

r 

ItOAXt, 


ard, 
ries  M. 
I. 


Henry, 


RL  Rev.  Bithop. 

Lee,  of  Del. 
Kip, 
Kemper, 
Lee,  of  DeL 
Williams, 


Time. 


Place. 


4» 


Ma^  91,  St.  Luke*t,  Philadelphia. 

April  29,  Ch.  of  the  Adv.,  San  Fran.,  Cal. 

June  13 ,  St  Sylvanus,  Naiihotah,  Wis. 

May  21,  St.  Luke^s,  Philadelphia. 

June  6,  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 


44 


Lee,  of  Iowa, 
Payne, 
Kemper, 
Bedell, 

44 

McClosky, 
Beckwith, 
Williams, 

4t 

Potter, 

»4 
44 

Clark, 

Wbitehouse, 

Smith, 

Davis, 

Stevens, 

Quintard, 

Davis, 

Potter, 

Smith, 

Williams, 
Lee,  of  Del. 
Potter, 
Lee,  of  Iowa, 

4t 

Whittingham, 

Coxe, 

Bedell, 

Williams, 

Whittingham, 

Williams, 

Potter, 

44 

Stevens, 

Lay, 

Wbitehouse, 

Talbot, 

Clarkson, 

Payne, 

Coxe, 

Clark, 

Lee,  of  Iowa, 

Potter, 

4t 


June  7,       Bishop's  Ch.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
March  22,  Grace  Ch.,  Aahland,  Africa. 
June  13,     St.  Sylvanus,  Nashotah,  Wis. 
June  24,     ttoss  Chapel,  Qambier,  0. 


44 


July  26,     St.  PauPs,  Petersburgh,  Ya. 
June  6,      Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 


44 


June  7,      Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 


44 
41 
14 


44 
14 


44 
4t 


St  Stephens,  Providence,  R.  T. 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul's  College,  Palmyra,  Mo. 
Aug.  4,      Ascension  Church,  Frankfort,  Ky. 
July  12,    Camden,  S.  C. 
July  5,      Christ  Church,  Danville,  Pa. 
Aug.  4,     St.  Peter's,  Rome,  Ga. 
July  12,    Camden,  S.  C 
June  7,      Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 
June  17,   St.   John's  in   Wilderness,  near 

Frankfort,  Ky. 
June  6,      Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 
May  21,    St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia. 
June  7,     Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 

Bbhop's  Church,  Davenport,  la. 


44 


44 


44 


June  7,  St.  Paul's,  Baltimore,  Md. 

July  19,  St.  Peter'*,  Cazcnovia,  N.  Y. 

June  24,  Boss  Chapel,  Gambler,  O. 

May  17,  Christ  Church,  Shanghai,  China. 

June  7,  St  Paul's,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  6,  Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 

June  7,  Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 


4i 


July  5,     Christ  Church,  Danville,  Pa. 
May  23,    Little  Rock,  Ark.         [myra.  Mo. 
July         Chapel    St  PauVs  College,  Pal- 
May  3,     St  James^  Vincennes,  I  no. 
May  31,    Chapel  or  Merciful  Saviour,  San- 
tee  Agency.  Neb. 
April  26,  Epiphany,  Cape  ralmas,  Africa. 
May  7,     St.  Paul^,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
June  7,     St  Stephen's,  Providence,  R.  I. 
**         Bishop's  Church,  Davenport,  la. 
Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Name, 

Shearman,  William  D.  N. 
Thome,  Robert  Townsend, 
Ten  IJrocck,  Henry  B. 
Walker,  William  l^ogart, 
Wallace,  George, 
Woodruff,  Montgomery  S. 
Young,  H.  S.  G. 


RL  Rev,  Bitkop, 

Clark, 

Williams, 

Kemper, 

Potter, 

Kemper, 

Clarkfion, 

Whipple, 


Time.  Place, 

JuDe  7,    St.  Stephen*8  Ch.,  Proridenoe,  R.  I* 
June  6,     Holy  Trinity,  Middletown,  Ct. 
June  13,  St.  Sylvanus,  Nashotah,  Wis. 
June  7,    Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  Citv. 
June  13,  St.  SyWanus,  Nashotah,  tTis. 
May  24,  Christ  Churcti,  Yankton,  DacotiL 
July  12,  Trinity  Cathedral,  DacoUh. 


PRIE8T8. 


Name. 


Rt. 


Key.  Allen,  George  B. 
Bush,  Franklin  L. 
Betts,  Thomas. 
Clarke,  Rufus  VV. 
Dudley,  T.  W. 
Duycltinck,  Henry, 
Ferguson,  D.  S. 
Green.  I>.  H. 
Griffith,  C.  K.  D. 
Hill,  Jame^  Warren, 
Hullihen,  W.  Q. 
Harden,  Horace  C. 
Kelly,  Samuel  P. 
Latrobe,  Benjamin, 
McGlathery,  William, 
Plummer,  George  T. 
Pitts,  T.  D. 
Seton,  Samuel  W. 
Skeele,  Amos, 
Scearce,  Stephen  A. 
Wevman,  Charles  Aldis, 
Winslow,  F.  W. 
Whitehead,  Cortlandt, 
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Rev,  Bishop, 

Lee,  of  Del. 

Williams, 

Clarkson, 

Clark, 

Whittle, 

Potter, 

Payne, 

WhitUe, 

Vail, 

Potter, 

Whittle, 


ti 


Clark, 

Whittingham, 

Lee,  of  Del. 

Coxe, 

Whittingham, 

Payne, 

Clark, 

Smith, 

Potter. 

Randall, 


Time,  Place, 

May  21,    St  Luke*s,  Philadelphia. 
June  23,  St  John  Eyang.,  Yalesville,  Ct. 
July  12,   Trinity  Church,  Omaha. 
June  30,  Ch.  of  the  Sayioor,  Providence,  RI. 
June  S6,  Chap.  Theo.(Sem.,  Alexandrit,  Vi. 
June  7,     Trinity  Chapel,  N   Y.  City. 
M'ch  16,  Trinity  Church^onroyia,  Afnct. 
June  26,  Chap.'Theo.  Sem  ,  Alexandria,  Va. 

**    17,  Trinity  Church,  Lawrence,  Kins. 
June  7,    Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 

"*  26,    Chap.  Theo.  Sem.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Aug.  7,    St  PauVs,  Alexandria,  Va. 
June  30,  Ch.  of  Ascension,  Proyideoce,  R.  I 

**     7,  St  PauPs,  Baltimore,  Md. 
May  21,  St.  Luke's,  Philadelphia. 

*•     7,   St  Paul's,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 
June  7,   St.  Paul's,  Baltimore,  Md. 
April  19,  St  Mark's,  Cape  Palmas,  Africa. 
June  30,  Ch.  of  the  Sayiour.  Proyideoce,  RJ' 
July  21,  Trinity  Ch.,  Louisyille,  Ky. 
June  7,    Trinity  Chapel,  N.  Y.  City. 
Aug.  2,    St  Mary's,  Blackhawk. 
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Name. 


CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS. 
RL  Rev,  Bithcps,        Time, 


Place. 


r  Potter, 


Coxe, 
Rt  Rey.  W.  H.  A.  Bissel,  D.  D.  ]  Williams, 

[  McClosky, 
[  Neely, 


June  8,    Christ  Church,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES. 


Time, 


Name, 

RL  Rev.  Bishopi, 

Holy  Comforter, 

Potter, 

Trinity  Chapel, 

Williams, 

Christ  Church, 

u 

St.  James,  Memorial, 

Odenheimer, 

St.  Mary's  Church, 

Cuxe, 

Trinity 'Church, 

Cummins, 

Church  of  the  Redeemer, 

Beckwith, 

"      Epiphany, 

Coxe, 

Christ  Church, 

Clarkson, 

St  James  Church, 

McClosky, 

Place, 


ii 


it 


June  6,    Eltingtonwood,  L.  I. 
May  10,  Thomaston,  Ct. 
June  20,  Montpelier,  Vt, 

19,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 
Indian  Reseryation,  N.  Y. 

7,    Louisyille,  Ky. 
July  14,  Greensboro,  Gn, 
June  29,  Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y. 
July  26,  Brownsyille,  Nebraska. 
July  13,  Grosse  Island,  Mich. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 
Enoch  K.  Miller,  formerly  a  U.  S.  Presbyterian  Minister. 

NOTE. 

Ample  material  had  been  prepared  for  summaries  of  interesting  eyenta,  at  home  sad 
abroad,  but  the  unusual  accumulation  of  books  on  the  table  of  the  Editor,  and  the  length  of 
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WTeral  Articles  in  this  number,  have  compelled  a  contraction  of  thiR  department  of  the 
Review.  He  is  not  certain  that  <)cca8ional  Pbilo90ph{cBl  Articicn,  deducinjc  principles  from 
constantly  occoring  facts,  will  not  be  more  interesting  and  profitable  thnn  the  previous  se- 
lections of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Intelligence,  so  often  anticipated  in  the  weeklies.  But  in 
thi5  formative  period,  so  pregnant  with  important  results  in  Great  Britain,  on  Continental 
£an>pe,  in  the  distant  Orient,  in  our  own  Republic,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor,  in 
«ome  way,  to  keep  before  his  readers  all  the  great  developments  of  Church  and  State,  iu 
their  relations  to  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future. 

OBITUARIES. 

Rev.  RiCHABD  Changing  Moore,  died  May  21, 1868,  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 
He  was  a  clergyman  amiable  in  character,  saintly  in  humility,  earnest  in  piety, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  Divine  Master. 

Died  at  Jackson,  Michigan,  June  2,  the  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Grinnell,  D.  D. 

rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  that  city,  of  congestion  of  the  brain.     Dr.  Grin- 

nell  was  bom  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was  aged  fif^y-five  years  and 

five  months.     He  was  a  graduate  fix)m  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

After  his  ordination  to  the  ministry,  he  was  engaged  for  some  years,  with  great 

success,  in  teaching  —  an  occupation  in  which  he  always  felt  a  lively  interest. 

He  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Jackson,  in 

the  summer  of  1847.     This  was  his  first  and  only  charge,  and  grew  from  a 

feeble  parish  to  its  present  strong  and  prosperous  condition.     Dr.  Grinnell  has 

been  a  deputy  fix)m  this  Diocese  to  the  General  Convention  for  nearly  twenty 

years,  and  had  acquired  an  infiuential  position  as  an  active  working  member. 

His  death  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  parish,  and  causes  inexpressible  sorrow 

throughout  -  the  city.      There  are  few  in  the  community  or  the  country  sur- 

roanding  who  cannot  recall  some  act  of  kindness  or  of  charity  on  the  part  of 

this  considerate,  refined,  and  broad-minded  gentleman. 

The  Rev.  John  Worthinoton,  D.  D.,  died  at  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  June  16, 
'D  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Worthington,  one  of  the  oldest  clergymen  in  the  Diocese,  was 

^m  in  Danville,  Mercer  County,  Ky.,  in  1802  ;  removed  thence  to  Rushville, 

^huyler  County,  111.,  in  1833  ;  was  for  some  years  Rector  of  Trinity  Church 

"Jacksonville ;   aflerwards  became  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Pittsfield ; 

i^moved  fix)m  there  to  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  was  Rector  of  the  Church  there, 

*iid  performed  Missionary  duty  at  different  points.      While  residing  at  I^uis- 

'ana,  he  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  which  position  he 

^fcld  two  years.     He  afterwards  returned  to  Pittsfield,  and  made  it  his  per- 

>>ianent  home.     He  was  a  man  gifled  with  fine  intellectual  powers,  which  he 

^ad  cultivated  by  hard  study,  and  which  caused  him,  in  whatever  community 

located,  to  be  highly  esteemed.     His  moral  life  was  blameless,  and  his  walk 

before  men  that  of  the  sincere  Chnstian. 

The  Rev.  Lawson  Carter  departed  this  life  on  Saturday  evening,  July  1 1 , 
at  his  residence  in  Cleveland.  He  being  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Presbyters,  of 
tlie  Church,  and  his  career  being  one  of  unusual  prominence  and  usefulness  his 
<iecease  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

Mr.  Carter  was  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  in  1793;  graduated  at 
iWtmouth  College  in  1816  ;  and  was  onlered  Deacon  in  1821,  and  Priest  in 
1822,  by  Bishop  Hobart.     His  first  cure  was  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  where  his 
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ministry  as  rector  and  missionary  is  still  remembered  with  honor.  After  this  be 
passed  a  ministry  of  several  years  in  Westchester  County,  which  was  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health.  Subsequently  he  lived  in  New  York  city,  rendering 
temporary  ministrations  in  Calvary  Church  and  elsewhere.  In  1850,  his  son 
having  become  the  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Cleveland,  Mr.  Carter  removed  to 
that  city,  and  ailer  that  son's  death,  he  himself  accepted  the  rectorship  in  1852. 
Here  his  work  was  of  remarkable  importance,  in  edifying  and  beautiQing  the 
House  of  God,  in  sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  the  then  struggling  parish,  in  re- 
sisting the  intrigues  of  those  who  would  work  its  ruin,  in  good  deeds  and  kind 
acts  to  all  who  were  in  difficulty  or  need,  in  a  most  ^thful  ministration  of  all 
the  Sacraments  and  Offices  of  the  Church,  the  fragrance  of  which  still  lingers. 
Though  his  active  ministry  was  resigned  in  1860,  his  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor  did  not  end  till  ended  by  the  messenger  of  death. 

The  close  of  this  life  was  worthy  of  its  course.  For  on  the  day  before  his 
decease  he  humbly  and  faithfully  received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  his  Lord ;  then,  like  the  patriarch,  he  blessed  his  family,  pronouncing 
distinctly,  **  The  Peace  and  Blessing,"  and  seeming  conscious  that  his  work 
was  done,  he  sunk  away ;  and,  like  the  patriarch,  yielded  up  the  ghost  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  fathers. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Albert,  Missionary  at  Batesville,  Aricansas,  was  injured 
by  a  fall  from  his  carriage,  and  during  an  interval  of  suffering,  fell  asleep  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 7th  of  July. 

He  was  a  man  of  gentle  spirit,  and  of  genial  temper ;  a  preacher  of  more 
than  usual  merit ;  an  assiduous  and  discreet  pastor.  We  deeply  deplore  his 
loss  from  our  little  company  of  Missionaries. 

For  many  years  past  my  spirit  has  been  weighed  down  by  anxiety  in  behalf 
of  the  clergy  and  their  families,  so  little  have  they  to  live  on,  and  nothing  to 
bequeath  their  families  when  they  die.  Hence  I  have  earnestly  advised  them 
(assisting  them  too  when  it  was  in  my  power)  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  and  to 
erect  on  it  an  inexpensive  house,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  casualty,  the  family 
might  at  least  have  a  roof  to  shelter  them. 

Mr.  Albert  adopted  this  suggestion.  He  came  to  us  with  $500  of  his  own. 
He  purchased  a  stone  house,  unfinished  within,  for  $1,900.  His  people  gave 
some  lumber,  and  such  assistance  as  they  could.  With  his  own  hands  he  fin- 
bhed  the  house  and  made  it  habitable.  ^Vhen  I  was  in  Batesville,  his  right 
arm  was  disabled  and  in  a  sling  by  reason  of  the  unusual  toiL 

A  few  hundred  dollars  are  still  due  on  that  house.  I  would  fain  save  it  for 
his  family.  These  facts  are  too  eloquent  to  mar  them  with  excess  of  words. 
Surely  there  are  those  in  the  Church  whose  hearts  God  hath  touched  with 
tender  compassion  for  afiiicted  saints,  who  deem  it  a  privilege  to  minister  to 
the  wife  and  children  of  a  ^thful  prophet.  For  such  alone  is  this  appeal 
intended. 

Contributions  may  be  :ent  to  Henry  C.  Lay, 

MUsionary  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 

Box  88,  Little  Bock,  Arkansai. 

Christ  Church,  Little  Rock,  July  17,  1868. 
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Art.  1.  — RENAN,   AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

The  lAfe  of  Je9U8.  —  By  Ernest  Ren  an,  Membre  De  L'Institut. 
Translated  from  the  original  French,  by  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour, 
Translator  of  Les  Miserables.  New  York :  Carleton,  Publisher, 
413  Broadway.     Paris :  Michael  Levy  Frdres.     1867. 

2%a  Apostles.  —  By  Ernest  Renan,  Membre  De  L'Institut. 
Author  of  the  **  Life  of  Jesus." 

Saint  Paid.  —  By  Ernest  Renan.  In  Press.  Its  theory  stated 
in  the  last  named  work. 

Having  previously  discussed  the  Atheism  of  Comte,  we  now 
approach  the  Infidelity  of  Renan.  In  each  we  behold  the  culmi- 
nation of  Unbelief.  The  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  shown  the 
deepest  abysses  of  spiritual  darkness.  Never  can  the  Human  In- 
tellect, in  its  denial  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  Redeemer,  advance 
beyond  the  speculations  of  those  illustrious  Frenchmen,  whose 
theories  have  agitated  the  world.  Hence  assaults  upon  these  last 
itrongholds  of  Skepticism,  must  not  cease,  until  they  are  absolutely 
demolished. 

The  Infidels  of  the  first  centuries,  admitting  the  miracles  of  the 

▼OT..    XX.  82 
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Gospels,  referred  them  to  Satanic  agency.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Supernatural  was  not  only  conceded,  but  exaggerated, 
even  to  grotesqueness.  After  the  Reformation,  the  assaults  on  the 
Scriptures  were  sneers  and  libels,  neither  ascribing  excellence  to 
the  system  of  Moses,  or  beauty  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  Then  came 
the  critical  speculations  of  Germany,  assisted  by  the  Philosophy  of 
Kant,  and  of  Hegel,  and  made  weighty  by  the  learning  of  Univer- 
sities, which,  first  undermining  the  &ith  of  Scholars,  soon  depraved 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  having  startled  the  world  by  the 
myths  of  Strauss,  attained  a  final  development  in  the  theories  of 
Renan.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion,  while  rejecting  the  Supernatural 
with  contempt,  to  extol  with  an  almost  painful,  because  seemingly 
affected  persistence,  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the 
career  of  its  admired  Author. 

Here,  then,  is  the  last  position  of  Infidelity  !  It,  indeed,  rejects 
with  disdain  the  Prophecies  and  Miracles  of  Scripture  as  the  linge^ 
ing  relics  of  a  Superstition  made  absurd  by  the  advance  of  Sdence. 
But  it  not  only  concedes,  it  even  boasts  the  purity  of  our  Religion. 
Nay !  the  chairs  of  Universities,  and  the  Pulpits  of  Churches  are 
filled  with  persons  supported  by  the  very  endowments  of  Christian- 
ity, who,  while  openly  ridiculing  the  Supernatural,  claim  title  to 
the  name,  and  emoluments  of  Christian  Teachers,  because  they  en- 
force the  commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  and  admire  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel.  No  men  with  such  flowery  eloquence  extol 
the  career  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Examine,  however,  the  logical  consistency  of  such  a  course! 
Let  us  approach  the  subject  more  closely  1  Where  do  you  find 
this  perfect  morality,  these  holy  incentives,  this  inimitable  example, 
this  system  which  confessedly  purifies  the  heart  and  improves  the 
life,  this  code  of  virtue  superior  to  all  the  conceptions  of  ancient 
and  modern  Sages,  this  Universal  Religion,  the  heritage,  and 
glory  of  Humanity,  having  Christ  for  its  author,  and  God  for  its 
object?  Remember  this  glow  of  eulogy  is  not  our  own,  but 
kindles  everywhere  on  the  pages  of  that  Infidelity  which  marks 
our  age.  Do  the  commands  and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  enjoining 
and  promoting  Holiness,  stand  alone  ?  Do  they  simply  ask  Rea- 
son to  perceive  theif  beauty  and  adaptation  ?  Are  they  recom- 
mended only  by  their  own  intrinsic  simplicity  and  tpith  aad 
majesty?  Nay!  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  everywhere  con- 
nected with  miracles,  and  mysteries.      They  are  closely  related 
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shells  to  their  rock,  fibres  to  a  leaf,  the  nerves  to  the  body, 
eery  attempt  to  sever  them  is  an  unnatural  violence.  The 
forts  of  even  genius  have  often  provoked  laughter,  and  disgust, 
ust  not  the  Skeptic  be  startled  when  he  finds  the  perfection  of 
•th  theoretical  and  practical  virtue  thus  intimately  and  forever 
terwoven  with  the  Supernatural?  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
ecalogue  !  It  professes  to  have  been  transcribed  by  a  man  who 
lates  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jehovah  giving  his  commission 
>m  a  bush,  burning,  but  unconsumed  ;  that  his  rod,  having  been 
med  to  a  serpent,  resumed  its  original  shape ;  that  his  hand,  by 
rusting  into  his  bosom,  was  both  made  leprous  and  healed  ;  that 
J  converted  the  Nile  into  blood ;  that  he  scourged  the  earth  by 
agues  firom  Heaven  ;  that  he  vailed  the  sun  in  darkness ;  that  he 
used  the  first-born  in  every  house  to  die  ;  that  he  divided  the 
a,  and  overthrew  an  army.    He  describes  himself,  and  his  people, 

guided  to  the  very  place,  witnessing  the  announcement  of  the 
Eiw  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  and  as  supplied  on  the  way 
7  water  from  the  rock,  and  bread  from  the  skies,  while  the  moun- 
in,  where  the  Commandments  were  proclaimed,  shook  with  an 
irthquake,  and  was  crowned  with  flames,  and  the  whole  subsequent 
story,  during  forty  years,  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  is  repre- 
nted  as  a  perpetual  exhibition  of  the  Supernatural.  That  part 
'  the  narration  occupied  by  the  Decalogue  bears  but  an  insignifi- 
mt  proportion  to  that  part  describing  the  call  on  Horeb,  the 
agues  of  Egypt,  the  deliverances  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  won- 
jrs  of  the  wilderness.  Now,  without  pausing,  at  present,  to  con- 
ler  the  frivolous  and  childish  attempts  to  explain  by  natural 
luses  so  many  events,  during  so  long  a  period,  before  so  great  a 
altitude,  and  all  constantly  ascribed  to  the  direct  and  visible  inter- 
rence  of  God,  I  ask,  by  what  right  can  men  ignore  and  deride  so 
rge  a  portion  of  a  book,  and  yet  profess  a  Religion,  resting  on  it 

an  entirety  for  a  foundation  ?  Surely  there  is  an  inseparable 
»nnection  between  the  Law,  and  every  circumstance  preceding, 
tcompanying,  and  following  its  promulgation.  How  unfair  to 
ito\  its  provisions,  and  close  our  eyes  to  those  impressive  scenes 
*  terror,  and  of  majesty  interwoven  with  the  entire  record  of  its 
mimunication,  and  so  well  adapted  to  strike  the  senses  of  a  rude 
ition,  and  awe  them  into  a  reverential  obedience  I  Indeed,  to 
iblicly  avow  belief  in  a  volume,  when  we  really  receive  as  true, 
srhaps,  even  the  smaller  portion,  and  deride  and  decry  the  remain- 
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der,  seems  a  mockery.  Where  the  inconsistency  is  openly  dis- 
played by  the  salaried,  and  ordained  ministers  of  our  Religion,  it  is 
at  once  an  insult  to  Conscience  and  to  Common  Sense. 

Nor  will  we  be  less  disposed  to  credit  that  the  displays  attending 
the  annunciation  of  the  Law,  were  designed  to  be  considered  mi- 
raculous, when  we  remember  that  they  form  parts  of  a  continuous 
history,  by  the  same  writer,  beginning  with  the  Creation  referred 
to  an  immediate  exertion  of  Omnipotence,  recording  a  Divine  mal- 
ediction blasting  our  race  and  our  earth,  narrating  the  punishment 
of  a  world  by  a  universal  deluge,  and  describing,  during  centuries, 
visible  manifestations  of  the  Deity. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  Gospel !  Its  moral  precepts  bear  a 
relation  to  those  of  the  Law,  similar  to  that  of  the  flower  to  its  bud, 
or  the  noon  to  the  twilight.  The  maxims  of  Jesus  extend  to  all 
the  motives  of  the  mind,  and  embrace  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
life.  How  minute,  how  comprehensive,  how  tender,  how  wise, 
how  beautiful !  What  simplicity,  what  sublimity,  what  majesty  ! 
What  a  summaiy  of  duty  in  Time  !  What  themes  for  meditation 
through  Eternity  I  Then,  what  a  marvelous  commentary  have  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  His  own  matchless  example !  It  is  now  con- 
ceded that  in  the  light  of  His  discourses,  the  moral  systems  of  all 
ages  darken  into  obscurity.  They  unfold  a  perfect  rule  of  conduct 
to  Humanity  forever.  Had  they  emanated  from  a  Confucius,  or  a 
Socrates,  they  could  but  have  commanded  our  reverence  and  obe- 
dience, since  they  recommend  themselves  to  reason  without  a  super- 
natural attestation.  How  strange  then,  that  they  too,  are  so  insep- 
erably  connected  with  Prophecies,  and  Miracles,  and  Mysteries, 
that  to  sever  them,  is  like  resolving  by  the  battery,  into  their  orig- 
inal elements,  those  cohesive  particles  of  matter,  which,  for  ages, 
have  been  united  by  Omnipotence  I 

How  large  too  the  space  which  the  Supernatural  occupies  in 
the  History  of  the  Saviour  !  One  Gospel  begins  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  angel  announcing  the  Baptist ;  another  exhibits  a  star 
guiding  over  earth,  and  celestial  beings  rejoicing  in  the  Heavens. 
Another  hastens  to  record  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a  vis- 
ible form,  and  the  voice  of  Jehovah  audible  from  the  skies.  Another 
opens  with  the  sublime  introduction  of  the  Incarnate  Word  as  the 
Universal  Creator.  Next  pass  before  our  view  thronging  crowds 
of  maimed,  halt,  dumb,  deaf,  blind,  diseased,  demoniac,  following 
Jesus,  to  be  healed  by  a  command  of  His  lips,  a  touch  of  His  fingeft 
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an  exertion  of  His  will.    Spirits  of  the  dead  arc  described  as  brought 
from  theic  realms  to  reanimate  restored  bodies.     Demons  are  repre~ 
sented  as  exorcised.     A  cloud  is  depicted   as  brightening  around 
the  mountain  of  Transfiguration.     Creation  shakes,  and  darkens 
before  the  Cross.     Angels  visit  the  tomb.     Jesus  is  recorded  as  re- 
turning to  life.     He  ascends  into  Heaven .     He  affirms  He  will 
appear  on  the  clouds  to  summon  men  from  their  graves  to  Judg- 
ment, after  which  the  whole  visible  creation  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
flames.     In   the  mean   time,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  abide  in  the 
Church,  a  perpetual  miracle,  a  Divine  power,  a  continual  fulfillment 
of  the  Pentecostal  emblems  of  storm,  and  tongue,  and  fire.     Now 
remember   that  it  is  the  narration  of  these  supernatural  events 
which  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  Histories. 
With   these  are  blended  assertions  of  the  Incarnation   and    tl>e 
Trinity.     Remove  the  Miracles  and  the  Mysteries,  and  you  destroy 
all  that  is  peculiar  to  Christianity,  leaving  a  comparatively  small 
collection  of  precepts,  which,  except  in   the  superiority  of  tlieir 
wisdom,  no  more  characterize  Christianity  than  they  would  the 
Legislation  of  Solon,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Plato.     Moreover,  each 
particular  precept  of  Jesus,  with  its  corresponding  illustration  in 
His  example,  stands  in  connection  with  some  supernatural  display. 
Does  He  preach  on  the  mountain  to  the  multitude  ?     It  is  related 
immediately  before,  "  they  brought  unto  Him  all  sick  people,  that 
were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and  possessed  with 
devils,  and  that  had  the   palsy,  and  were  lunatic,  and  He   healed 
them,''  while  it  is  related  immediately  after,  that  He  said  to  the 
leper,    "  I  will :    be  thou  clean !  "      Would   He  recommend  the 
practice  of  benevolence  as  consistent  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
tath  ?     It  is  by  curing  a  withered  hand.     Does  he  sum  all  duty  in 
the  love  of  God,  and  our  neighbor  ?     Just  preceding  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.     Would  He  show  the  beauty 
of  human  sympathy  ?     He  weeps  near  the  tomb  to  be  penetrated 
by  His  voice  commanding  from  the  darkness  its  temporary  captive. 
Would  He  afford  an  example  of  active  Charity  ?    It  is  by  the  tire- 
less exertions  of  what  He  describes  as  Omnipotence  in  the  relief  of 
buffering.     Would  He  exhibit  the  tenderness  of  filial  affection,  and 
t\ie  duty  of  forgiveness  to  enemies  ?     It  is  while  hanging  on  a  cross 
^mid  a  Universe  shuddering  before  His  Presence.    Would  He  leave 
ijis  disciples  a  crowning  proof  of  His  solicitude  ?     It  is  by  stretch- 
ing over  them  bands  of  blessing  in  a  passage  from  earth  to  Heaven. 
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Would  he  impress  most  deeply  all  mighty  lessons  of  virtue  ?  It  is 
by  reference  to  the  awful  scenes  of  a  universal  Resurrection,  and  a 
final  Judgment. 

Thus  the  Miracles  and  Mysteries  of  Jesus  not  only  compose  a 
large  portion  of  His  History,  but  are  so  intimately  mingled  with 
all  true  conceptions  of  His  Character,  that  they  fonn  as  essential  a 
part  of  the  Scripture  as  the  principal  elements  revealed  by  Chem- 
istry do  of  the  material  Universe. 

So  let  the  men  professing  belief  in  our  Holy  Religion  because 
they  admire  St.  Paul's  immortal  description  of  Charity,  remember, 
that  its  writer  narrates  that  he  heard  a  Divine  voice,  and  saw  a 
Divine  light,  and  was  converted  by  a  Divine  power,  while  he 
claimed  to  possess  the  gift  of  Miracles,  and,  in  all  his  Epistles,  incul- 
cates the  great  Mysteries  of  the  Faith. 

Thus  the  Bible,  commencing  with  the  Creation  of  the  Universe 
by  JehovaS,  recording  during  thousands  of  years  His  innumerable 
visible,  audible,  and  tangible  manifestations,  and  displaying  the 
termination  of  man's  probation  by  a  revolution  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  nature,  under  the  most  terrible  images  of  a  conflagration,  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  new  world  of  holiness,  and  bliss  emerging  from  the 
chaos  of  fire,  certainly  seems  to  reveal  a  Religion,  supernatural  in 
its  origin,  supernatural  in  its  development,  supernatural  in  its  evi- 
dences, supernatural  in  its  most  characteristic  truths,  supernatural 
in  its  individual  experiences,  supernatural  in  the  Renovation  it  de- 
scribes, and  the  Eternity  it  unfolds. 

iSow  it  is  clear,  that  if  it  simply  taught  a  complete  and  beautiful 
moral  system,  intelligible  to  Reason,  attestations  beyond  Nature 
would  be  unnecessary  and  confusing.     It  is  only  when  you  admit 
Mysteries  of  Redemption,  unknown  to  mere  human  intellection, 
that  you  can  perceive  any  explicable  use  for  the  exertion  of  Omnis- 
cience in  the  Prophecy,  or  of  Omnipotence  in  the  Miracle.    These 
alone  could  require  a  Divine  Proof.     These  alone  demand  signs 
from  Heaven.     These  alone  impart  consistency  to  the  Scriptures. 
These  make  their  entire  system  a  harmony.    Admit  but  the  Moral 
Precepts,  and  you  are  confounded  by  the  perpetual  and  useless  re- 
cun-ence  of  Mysteries  and  Miracles.   In  addition  to  the  Moral  Pre- 
cepts, concede  the  Mysteries,  and  you  at  once  create  a  necessity 
for  the  Miracles.     It  is  only  by  an  unnatural  severance  of  Moral 
Precepts,  Mysteries,  and  Miracles,  you  are  compelled  into  absurd, 
and  laughable,  and  even  contemptible  endeavors  to  eliminate  the 
Supernatural  from  the  Scriptures, 
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Having  thus  written  in  general  terms,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  particular  methods  by  which  Renan,  in  his  Biographies,  would 
expose  one  part  of  Christianity  to  contempt,  while  extolling  the 
other  to  the  Heavens.  The  German  efforts  in  this  direction,  com- 
mencing with  Semler,  terminated  with  Strauss.  For  France  was 
reserved  the  culmination  of  both  Atheism,  and  Infidelity.  Comte, 
and  Renan  represent  the  final  phases  of  Unbelief.  It  is  a  relief 
to  know  that  Skepticism  can  advance  no  further  into  darkness. 
Hereafter,  any  great  movement  of  our  Humanity  must  be  towai*ds 
the  Universal  Light. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  we  need  not  be  detained  by 
any  discussion,  such  as  was  excited  by  the  celebrated  argument  of 
Home,  in   regard  to   the   possibility  of  the   Supernatural.     M. 
Renan  only  denies  that   miracles  have  ever  been  established  by 
saffident  proof.     Philosophers,  he  asserts,  might  pronounce  upon 
their  performance.     Men,  untrained  to  habits  of  scientific  analysis, 
however  shrewd,  and  honest,  can  never  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
their  eyes,  and  ears,  and  hands,  to  plain  matters  of  fact.     Place  a 
dead  body  before  Savans  !     They  only  can  decide  that  its  corrup- 
tion has  become  offensive  to  the  nostril.      They  only  can  judge 
whether  decomposition  has  blackened  the  limbs,  and  discolored  the 
features.     They  only  are  competent  to  prove  that,  by  a  word,  the 
heart  again  beats,  the  eye  again  sees,  the  ear  again  hears,  the 
tnan  again  moves,  talks,  understands.    ^'  A  commission  of  physiol- 
ogists, physicians,  chemists,''  might  forever   settle  questions  ap- 
pealing simply  to  their   senses,  but,  thousands  of  unprofessional 
tnen,  however  intelligent,  and  cool,  and  observant,  could  never,  by 
their  united  testimony,  even  against  their  interests,  and   sealed 
by  their  death,  establish  the  fact  of  a  Resurrection.     Such  is  the 
logical  consistency  of  M.  Renan !     The  interesting,  and  accom- 
plished Frenchman  is  certainly  distinguished  for  lively  fancy,  and 
extensive  learning,  but  not  for  the  accuracy  of  severe  argumenta- 
tion. 

Morever,  the  general  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  His- 
tories is  admitted.  Being  full  of  the  supernatural,  they  are  indeed 
styled  in  part  legendary.  They  have,  therefore,  no  claims  to 
divine  inspiration,  or  infallible  truth.  The  Synoptics  are  marked 
by  many  weaknesses,  and  inconsistencies.  John  is  oflen  vain,  stiff, 
awkward,  moralizing,  artificial,  and  unreliable.  In  all  the  narra- 
tions are  flagrafit  contradictions  in  regard  to  times,  places,  persons, 
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ndtimes  corrected  bj  Josephus.     Still,  upon  the   whole,  M. 

3nan  accepts  '^  the  four  canonical  Gospels  as  authentic.'*    They 

.*e  not  indeed  the  works  of  Scholars  or  Philosophers.     They  pro- 

eed  from  simple,  uncultured  men,  and  bear  the  marks  of  igno- 

ance,  and  prejudice,  while  yet,  in  their  general  statements,  apart 

irom  their  superstitious  records  of  the  Supernatural,  they  may  be 

accepted  as  containing  a  credible  History  of  the  chief  events  in  the 

life  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Haying  thus  conceded  to  us  the  poastbUity  of  miracleM^  and  the 
authenticity  of  the  Histories,  we  are  prepared  more  minutely  to 
analyze  the  positions  of  M.  Renan. 

Before  the  Jewish  people  had  been,  for  centuries,  ^^  a  gigantic 
dream.*'    Crushed  by  the  armies  of  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations,  Israel  aspired  to  ^'  a  limitless  future.*'     From  the  coming 
ages  burst  upon  their  vision  the  splendors  of  a  Jerusalem  whose 
sway  shall  be  universal,  and  eternal.     When  Jesus  appeared,  the 
nation   had   been   prepared   by  the   hopes  of  centuries  for  their 
Messiah.     He   sprang  from  the   people.     He  had  no   Hellenic 
culture.     His   education   was  strictly  Jewish.     His  person   was 
attractive,  his  conversation  charming,  his  genius  admirable.     Pass- 
ing beyond  the  narrow  circle   of  Moses,  embracing   Altar,  and 
Sacrifice,   and    Priest,  and   Temple,  the   intuitions   of    his  soul 
penetrated  to  the  truth  of  a  Universal  Religion,  founded  on  the 
Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod,  which  he 
expected  finally  to  absorb  all  other  forms  of  belief,  and  prevail 
over  the  world.     This  is  the  characteristic  of  Christianity.     This 
is  the  sufficient  morality.     This  is  the  true  Worship.     This  is  the 
glory  of  Jesus.     This  Supernatural  is  sometimes   an   expedient, 
sometimes   a   necessity,  sometimes   an   imposture,  but  always  a 
weakness,  a  blot,  an  illusion,  —  something  secondary,  and  tempo- 
rary.    To  establish  the  Universal  Religion,  embracing  Humanity 
in  its  Love,  and  God  for  its  Worship,  was   the  principal,  the 
sublime,  the  enduring  part  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.     The  career  of 
this  inimitable  genius  was  commenced  amid  the  simple  peasants  of 
a  charming  region.     The  lake  of  Gralilee  spai'kled  amid  encircling 
hills.     Its  flowers   were   incomparable  in   color,   and  fragrance* 
Bluebirds,   turtle-doves,   crested   larks,  and   modest   storks,  ff^ 
gentle   attractions   to  the  scene,  while  mountains  inspire  loffo 
ideas.     The   tamarind  and  the  oleander  stand  gracefiilly  on  the 
promontories.     There  are  "  intoxicating  parterres  where  the  waves 
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die  away  amid  clamps  of  grass  and  flowers."     There  is  ^^  a  little 
estnaiy  full  of  pretty  shell-fish.     Clouds  of  swimming  birds  cover 
the  lake.     The  horizon  is  sparkling  with  light.     The  water,  of  a 
celestial  azure,  deeply  encased   between   frowning  roeks,  seems, 
when  viewed,  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Safed,  to  be  in 
the  bottom  of  a  cup  of  gold.     In  the  north,  the  snowy  ravines  of 
Hermon  stand  out  in  white  lines  against  the  sky  ;  on  the  east,  the 
high  undulating  plains  of  Gaulonitis,  and  of  Penea,  completely 
irid,  and  clothed  by  the  sun  in  a  species  of  velvety  atmosphere/' 
Amid  the  brilliancy  of  flowers  beneath  and  stars  above,  life  is  a 
dream,   an   intoxication,   an   ecstasy.     Jesus   passes  amid   these 
inspiring  scenes  on  an  ass,  ^^  whose  large  black  eye,  shaded  with 
bog  lashes,  is  full  of  gentleness.*'     Often  there  is  rustic  pomp. 
Children  cry  hosannas.     Women  anoint  his  feet  and  perfume  his 
head.     There  are  ^^  little  ovations.'*     Garments  are  spread  in  the 
way.    Jesus  rides  along  amid  shouts,  and  joy,  a  species  of  con- 
queror.    Thus  he  sows  for  years  in  the  minds  of  these  simple  peo- 
ple the  seeds  of   the  Universal  Religion  which   is  to  prove  the 
Kingdom  of  God.    His  disciples,  however,  expect  the  Supernatural. 
They  have  been  educated  to  believe  in  signs,  and  wonders.    With- 
out miracles,  the  system  of  Jesus  will  be  confined  to  his  own  age 
tnd  country  —  with  miracles,  it  will  prevail  over  the  world,  and 
endure  forever.      A  temptation  is  presented.      At  first  there  is 
hesitation.     Finally,  to  an  inferior  evil  is  preferred  a  good  which 
^HII  be  universal,  and  eternal.      M.  Renan  sometimes  seems  to 
describe  Jesus  as  simply  permitting  the  people  to  remain  in  a  delu- 
^on  which  will  ensure  and  enlarge  his  own  authority.     Sometimes 
Oe  appears  to  represent   Him  as  even  imposing   upon  Himself. 
Sometimes  he  obscures  his  meaning  under  a  cloud  of  confusing 
^oubt.     It  is  only  after  a  long  preparation  of  the  reader  —  after 
approaching  the  subject,  and  then  receding  from  it  —  after  delays, 
^^d  hesitations,  and  embarrassments,  he  at  last  ventures  to  main- 
'^oiu,  especially  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  that  our  Saviour  was  party 
'^  deliberate  imposture.     Having  reached  this  point,  there  is  more 
V>oldness.     Jesus,  abandoning  the  brilliant  and  intoxicating  scenes 
of  his  native  region,  has  entered  the  gloomy  precincts  of  Jeru- 
^em.     He   is  soon  betrayed.    He  is  arrested.    He  is  crucified. 
"Xhe  disciples  arc  at  first  utterly  crushed,  and  hopeless.     But  soon 
tkeir  courage  revives.     Love  conquers  all  difficulties.     Love  re- 
^^dls  Him  from  the  tomb.   Love  sees  Him,  talks  with  Him,  handles 
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Him,  hears  Him.  Love  creates  innnmerable  illusions.  Love  fills 
the  air  with  phantoms.  Love  beholds  Him  rising  into  Heaven. 
All  His  fancied  appearances  are  apparitions.  The  sounds  of  Pente- 
cost were  the  roarings  of  a  storm.  The  flames  of  Pentecost  were 
flashes  of  lightning.  The  tongnes  of  Pentecost  were  the  jargon 
of  excited  ignorance.  Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Damascus,  suf- 
fering from  opthalmia,  and  overcome  by  the  sun,  encounters  t 
sudden  tempest,  in  which  a  flash  of  lightning  blinds  him,  andt 
peal  of  thunder  produces  ^^  cerebral  commotion,"  and  then,  seised 
by  a  delirious  fever,  he  imagines  in  his  madness  that  he  had  seen  t 
light,  and  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus. 

Such,  in  substance,  are  the  theories  of  M.  Renan  accounting  for 
the  alleged  Supernatural  in  those  New  Testament  Histories,  re- 
cording the  career  of  Him  who  is  extolled  as  the  author  of  the 
Universal  Religion.  There  is  certainly,  we  may  passingly  re- 
mark, a  most  singular  difierence  between  the  simple,  direct,  mtnlr 
narrations  of  the  Gospel,  never  for  an  instant  pausing  to  depict 
natural  scenes,  and  the  dreamy  sentimentalism  of  the  Parisian 
literary  voluptuary,  whose  soul  seems  to  revel  in  descriptions 
where  flowers,  birds,  waves,  hills,  trees,  clouds,  stars,  combine  in  t 
picture,  much  better  fltted  for  the  pages  of  a  modem  novel,  than 
the  discussions  of  a  man  who  seeks  by  learning  and  argument  to 
overthrow  the  foundations  of  a  system  dearer  than  life  to  the  hearts 
of  millions,  made  sacred  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  venerable  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  which,  connected  with  evciy 
interest  of  time,  professes  to  unfold  the  Mysteries  of  Eternity. 

When  the  volumes  of  M.  Renan  are  analyzed,  amid  their  num- 
berless references,  their  brilliant  colorings,  their  startling  assump- 
tions, we  discover  just  two  suppositions  which  would  eliminate  the 
Supernatural  from  the  New  Testament  narrations.  Either  Jesus, 
and  his  witnesses,  were  themselves  deceived,  or  they  deceived 
others.  There  can  be  no  other  possible  theories.  We  will  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  their  examination  upon  the  admission  of  M.  Renan, 
that,  apart  from  its  alleged  legends,  the  System  of  Christ  is  the 
Religion  of  Humanity. 

And  we  begin  by  asking,  what  is  involved  in  this  concession  of 
our  author  ?  We  might  indeed  contend,  that  if,  according  to  M. 
Renan,  Jesus  was  neither  an  inspired  man,  or  an  Incarnate  God, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  unaided,  and  uneducated  Teacher, 
left  to  all  the  infirmity  and  ignorance  of  corrupted  human  nature, 
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tmid  the  obscnritir  of  Galilee,  to  flash,  by  any  force  of  Genius,  into 
t  region  of  pure,  and  practical,  and  perfect  ethics,  unattained  by 
the  acate  intellect  of  Aristotle,  the  sublime  cointations  of  Plato,  or 
the  maryelons  intuitions  of  Socrates,  and  bring,  as  from  Heaven 
to  earth,  a  code  of  morality,  and  a  system  of  Worship  popularly, 
and  authoritatively  expressed,  which  should  constitute  a  Universal 
Religion.     But  passing  this  argument,  to  discover  such  a  Religion, 
which  had  escaped  pre\'ious  Philosophers  and  Legislators,  by  sim- 
ple force  of  reason,  and  to  impress  it,  for  every  future  age,  upon 
the  world,  supposes  in  its  Author  the  highest  conceivable  mental 
endowment.      To  supersede  all  past   errors,  to  spread  the   truth 
over  the  earth,  to  announce  Laws,  which,  amid  all  nations,  and 
daring  all  generations,  shall  command  the  reverence,  and  obedience 
of  Humanity,  is  not  a  work  of  fanaticism.     M.  Renan  therefore 
tttributes  to  Jesus  the  noblest  gifts  of  Genius.     And  were  His 
disciples,  who  were  the  witnesses  of  His  career,  who  were  com- 
missioned to  preach  the  Word,  who,  by  their  energy,  their  hero- 
i«m,  their  sufferings,  shook  the  Empire  of  Rome,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  Idolatry,  the  wandering,  foolish,  simple   children,  repre- 
sented by  our  Author,  sauntering  amid  the  brilliant  vegetation,  and 
i^neath  the  inspiring  skies  of  Judea,  in  a  dream  of  intoxicating 
Joy,  just  such  as  we  may  suppose  absorbed  the  fanciful  French- 
niUn,  when  he  gazed  on  the  waves  of  Tiberias,  or  the  snows  of 
I^banon  ?     Nothing  makes  more  against  the  theories  of  these 
Volumes   than   their  absolute  caricature   of  the  Apostles.      M. 
ftenan  rather  delineates  himself,  in  this  refined  sentimentalism,  than 
John,  or  Peter.    Were  the  witnesses  of  Jesus,  children,  enthusiasts, 
fknatics  ?     True  they  professed  to  have  seen  appearances  clearly 
i^bovc  ordinary  nature.     But  then  how  wise  their  words  I     How 
practical  their  teachings  I     How  beautiful  their  morality  !     They 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  an  infamous  tyranny.    Rome  had  seized 
their  Holy  City ;  had  planted  round  their  Temple  the  spears  of 
her  legions,  and  fastened  on  its  wall  her  desecrating  eagle.     Rome 
had  nailed  their  master  to  a  Cross  of  ignominy.     Rome  had  per- 
aecuted  their  brethren  with  the  scourge,  the  sword,  the  chain,  the 
dungeon,  the  fagot — threw  them  to  wild  beasts,  cast  them  with 
serpents  into  the  sea,  chained  them  to  the  fatal  corpse.      Stung 
^th  wrong,  we  might  suppose  they  would  have  hurled  anathemas 
at  their  tjrrants.     But  no !   with  a  strength  of  mind  absolutely 
njarvelous,  they  write,  —  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher 
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powers ;  whosoever  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 
of  God."  Or  we  might  imagine  that  deprived  of  life's  comforts; 
despised,  and  execrated ;  elevated  to  a  divine  communion  ;  teaching 
incomprehensible  mysteries  ;  expecting  a  general  judgment  and  a 
universal  conflagration,  looking  for  an  eternal  perfection  in  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  they  would  have  been  so  lifted  into  the 
regions  of  an  ethereal  rapture,  as  to  cast  contempt  on  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  enthusiasts.  So  &r 
from  this,  the  New  Testament  Writers  insist  that  Christians  shall 
be  ^^  not  slothful  in  business,"  and  give  the  most  minute  practical 
directions  controlling  all  the  relations  of  life.  Besides,  their  sturdi- 
ness  of  undei'standing,  and  simplicity  of  heart,  everywhere  appear  in 
their  unaffected  records  of  their  faults,  and  the  unadorned  beauty 
of  their  style,  while  their  honesty,  their  courage,  their  manUness, 
are  seen  in  that  they  never  shrank  from  the  dungeon  or  the  fire, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  truth  by  suflFering,  or  by 
death.  Had  they  been  the  weak  children,  the  aimless  dreamers, 
the  excited  fanatics  described  by  M.  Renan,  they  would  never, 
against  such  opposing  forces,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  would  never  have  spread  over  the  world  its  most  pe^ 
feet  system  of  Morals  and  of  Worship,  they  would  never  have  re- 
ceived the  homage  and  veneration  of  all  subsequent  ages.  Now, 
we  inquire,  how  it  was  possible  for  Jesus  who  conceived  the  Relig- 
ion of  Humanity,  or  for  the  Apostles  who  were  the  instruments 
of  its  diffusion,  to  have  imposed  on  themselves  in  the  plainest 
matters  of  fact  ?  Let  any  man  try  to  fancy  that,  followed  by 
tfironging  multitudes  for  years,  he  has  made  the  lame  walk,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  blind  see  I  Let  him  endeavor  to  persuade  himself 
that  he  beholds  repeatedly  the  form  of  a  departed  friend,  whom  he 
himself  placed  in  the  grave,  that  he  touches  his  body,  that  he 
listens  to  his  conversations,  that  he  remembers  his  words,  that  he 
gazes  at  him  ascending  into  Heaven  1  Let  him  try  to  people  the 
air  with  the  phantoms  of  love  !  That  it  is  possible  for  deranged 
persons  to  have  such  visions  and  delusions  we  will  not  deny. 
But  if  Peter,  in  a  state  of  hallucination,  had  been  mistaking  for 
realities  the  fabrications  of  an  excited  brain ;  if  John,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  an  excessive  affection,  had  dreamingly  imagined  that 
he  frequently  saw  Jesus  arisen  from  the  dead ;  if  St.  Paul,  in  a 
delirium  produced  by  the  fatigues  of  a  journey,  and  the  blaze  of 
the  sun,  had  in  his  frenzy  imagined  that  from  a  dazzling  light  there 
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proceeded  a  divine  voice,  all  the  subsequent  writings  and  conduct 
of  these  Apostles  would  have  borne  the  impress  of  their  wild 
fanaticism,  whereas,  while  sacrificing  life  in  testimony  of  the 
Supernatural,  they  are  remarkable,  not  for  childishness  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  plain,  manly,  practical  wisdom.  That  a  phantom 
should  appear  to  such  persons,  and  so  many  persons,  during  days, 
and  weeks,  converse  intelligibly  and  connectedly,  and  in  harmony 
with  an  entire  system  of  previous  truth,  be  manifested  so  vari- 
ously, and  be  described  so  minutely,  by  men  who  during  years 
proclaimed  the  apparition  a  fact,  and  then  died  in  proof  of  their 
sincerity,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  the  most  puerile  and  absurd  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  Supernatural  from  the  Scripture  which  the 
world  has  yet  witnessed.  M.  Renan,  by  asserting  that  Jesus  dis- 
covered the  true  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  that  the  Apostles 
were  instruments  in  its  successful  propagation  over  the  earth, 
forever  precludes  himself  from  attributing  to  them  either  the 
silliness  of  children  or  the  folly  of  fanatics.  Every  eulogy  he 
indulges  recoils  upon  his  theory.  He  resembles  a  man  who  em- 
ploys one  hand  in  placing,  and  the  other  in  removing  the  stones  of 
his  foundation.  The  gifted  Frenchman  is  far  better  fitted  to 
describe  a  landscape  than  pursue  an  argument;  to  revel  in  a 
gallery  of  art  than  thread  the  intricacies  of  logic ;  to  soar  above 
the  clouds  amid  the  stars  on  the  wings  of  fancy,  than  explore 
those  marvelous  facts  which,  like  eternal  mountains,  sustain  the 
fabric  of  the  Scripture. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  other  supposition  !  From  its  very 
mention  we  feel  a  recoil  in  every  Christian  sensibility.  We  will, 
however,  with  a  painful  effort,  for  a  moment,  indulge  a  horrible, 
an  impossible  imagination,  with  which  even  M.  Renan  hesitates  to 
darken  his  graphic  pages.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  to  spread  his 
Religion,  Jesus  stained  the  purity  of  his  nature,  and  condescended 
to  an  imposture.  The  theory  is  that  at  first,  amid  the  exhilarating 
beauties  of  his  native  plains  and  mountains,  along  the  sparkling 
lake,  and  beneath  bright  skies,  he  proclaimed  his  system  to 
charmed  children,  and  fascinated  women,  and  credulous  men,  fol- 
lowing him  in  a  species  of  ecstasy.  Seeing  however,  that  his  doc- 
trine to  be  diffused,  must  be  accompanied  by  miracles,  he  at  first, 
simply  permitted  deception,  but  forsaking  scenes  of  rural  loveliness, 
and  entering  the  gloomy  precincts  of  Jerusalem,  surrounded  by 
deadly  enemies,  his  moral  sense  became  imperceptibly  weakened 
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and  at  last,  in  vindication  of  himself,  and  for  the  difixision  of  trnth, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  He  lent  himself  to  deliberate 
falsehood,  and  artifice.  For  although  M.  Renan,  to  relieve  the 
odiousness  of  the  imputation,  when  he  arrives  at  the  application  of 
his  theory,  represents  Jesus  as  not  permitted  to  enter  Bethany, 
and  thus  left  ignorant  of  the  fraud,  yet,  what  was  plainly  in  his 
mind  is  indicated  by  the  words  preceding  his  descriptions  of  the 
scenes  at  the  tomb.  He  says  of  our  Saviour,  **  We  must  recollect 
in  this  impure,  and  oppressive  city  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  no  longer 
himself.  His  conscience,  by  the  fault  of  men,  and  not  his  own,  had 
lost  something  of  its  primitive  clearness.  Desperate,  pushed  to 
extremities,  he  no  longer  retained  possession  of  himself.  His 
mission  imposed  itself  upon  him,  and  he  obeyed  the  torrent.'' 
The  whole  transaction  of  the  resurrection  was  a  trick.  Martha 
and  Mary,  the  intimate  disciples  of  the  Master,  and  probably  dis- 
cerning his  real  wishes,  were  base  deceivers.  Lazarus,  the  friend 
of  his  bosom,  first  assuming  the  ghastly  habiliments  of  the  grave, 
enters  its  awful  precincts,  to  become  a  crouching  liar,  simulating 
death  to  promote  imposture,  and  coming  forth  to  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  the  presence  of  his  countrymen,  a  conscious,  hateful,  con- 
temptible hypocrite.  The  whole  transaction  is  a  plot,  a  sham,  i 
cheat.  The  voice  of  Jesus,  instead  of  majestically  commanding 
life  from  death,  is  as  hollow  as  the  tomb  it  penetrates.  Here, 
then,  is  this  unrivaled  being,  this  genius  whose  intuitions  were 
truth,  this  author  of  that  moral  system  which  is  to  control  the 
world,  this  originator  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  the  sum  of  all 
the  past,  and  the  glory  of  all  the  future,  this  example  to  mankind 
of  a  consummate  Holiness,  this  noblest  ideal  of  the  most  perfect 
manhood,  deteriorating  in  goodness  as  He  approaches  the  close  of 
His  career,  and  becoming  partly  the  tool  of  deceivers,  and  partly 
the  victim  of  His  own  corrupted  conscience  I  To  such  an  ex- 
tremity is  M.  Renan  driven  by  his  own  contradictory  theories.  If 
Jesus  possessed  an  Intellect,  which  discovered  for  all  men,  and  for 
all  time,  those  rules  of  Life,  and  Worship  embracing  the  eternal 
verities  of  our  nature,  it  is  impossible  by  the  supposition,  either 
that  He  could,  by  a  weak  credulity,  have  imposed  the  Supematonl 
on  himself,  or  by  a  base  artifice,  imposed  it  upon  others.  The 
position  of  modem  Infidelity,  with  all  its  affected  admiration  for 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  the  career  of  our  Saviour,  is  fa 
more  insidious,  and  dangerous,  and  far  less  logical,  and  respectable, 
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than  that  old,  boisterous,  abusive  Skepticism,  which  treated  the 
entire  Scriptures  with  denunciation,  and  contempt. 

And  here  wc  may  remark,  in  regard  to  this  whole  subject,  that 
the  positions  of  Butler  are  having  a  fearful,  and  perhaps  bloody 
verification  in  this  age  of  universal  strife.     He  truly  maintained 
that  every  argument  against  Revealed  Religion  was  in  reality  an 
argument  against  Natural  Religion.     What  induces  a  rejection  of 
the  Redeemer,  logically  induces  a  rejection  of  the  Creator.     The 
last  result  of  Infidelity  is  Atheism.     Do  I  deny  Oliristianity  on 
account  of  its  mysteries  ?     Then  I  should  deny  Science  on  account 
of  its  mysteries.      It  is  no  more  wonderful  that  there  should  be 
Three  Divine  Persons  in  one  Nature,  or  Two  Natures,  a  Divine 
and  Human,  in  one  Person,  than  that  in  one  Person  we  should  dis- 
cover united  two  Natures,  the  one  physical,  and  the  other  spiritual. 
The  difficulty  in  reconciling  free  Agency  and   Predetermination 
does  not  originate  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the  Omniscience  of  the 
Deity.     The  Scriptural  doctrine  of  depravity  is  no  more  startling 
than  the  plain  fact  of  human  corruption.     The  suffering  of  an  in- 
fiiut  for   an    hour   is   a   problem    darker    than    the    pangs    of  a 
transgressor  during  an  Eternity.     All  questions  which  j)erplex  us 
^xist  independently  of  Christianity.     They  arise  from  the  unex- 
plained mysteries  of  Life.     They  resolve  themselves  into  the  fact 
that  sin  and  misery  are  in  the  Universe.    They  will  forever  darken 
the  soul  where  there  is  a  rebellious  will  and  a  proud  intellect.    And 
'We  now  see,  what  the  Analogy  suggested  as  a  speculation,  becom- 
ing terribly  true  as  a  History.     Those  critical  theories,  emanating 
from  Orthodox    Universities,  and  seeking  to  explain  the   Super- 
natural  from   the   Scriptures,  are   everywhere   terminating  in  a 
gloomy,  passionate,  frightful  Atheism,  which,  no  longer  contented 
^th  a  bloodless  war  of  words,  now  seems  willing  to  grasp  the 
sword,  and  employ  the  cannon  in  its  last  battles  with  Christianity. 
And  in  taking,  perhaps,  a  final  farewell  of  this  subject,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  the  evidences  of  Science  and  Scrip- 
ture rest,  finally,  on  the  same  foundation.     There  is  an  analogy 
'which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.     It  may  be  a  question, 
'whether  these  boastful,  and  contemptuous  enemies  of  the  Super- 
luttural,  are  not  falling  into  the  great  error  of  the  Ancients,  and 
undervaluing  the  very  basis  supporting  the  superstructure  of  our 
Modern  Science. 
Consider  the  Classic  Ages  I     Here  we  discover,  what  treasures 
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of  genius  I  Tet,  while  the  ancients  were  giants  in  intellect,  they 
were  pigmies  in  knowledge.  Now  what  has  unlocked  the  secrets 
of  nature  and  conferred  our  immense  superiority  ?  Our  achieve- 
ments are  not  the  results  of  greater  mental  gifts.  The  theme  of 
Milton  is  more  lofty  and  comprehensive  than  that  of  Homer,  but 
his  genius  is  neither  richer  nor  more  sublime.  It  was  not  owing  to 
higher  natural  endowment  that  Copernicus  discovered  the  solar 
system  by  his  reasoning,  or  Gralileo  confirmed  it  by  his  telescope, 
or  Newton  *  demonstrated  by  his  mathematics,  rather  than 
Pythagoras,  or  Euclid,  or  Archimedes.  Socrates  had  as  much 
practical  wisdom  as  Franklin,  with  much  greater  delicacy  of 
thought  and  aptitude  of  illustration,  and  while  there  is  more  truth 
in  the  massive  Johnson,  there  is  greater  wealth  of  soul  in  the 
felicitous  Plato.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  tragic  power  of 
JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  is  inferior  to  that  of  Shakes- 
peare. The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  look  down  in  scorn  on  our  pigmy 
productions  ;  and  Paris  and  London  seem  dazzled  before  the  great- 
ness and  magnificence  of  Babylon  and  Rome. 

The  disparity  indicated  is  traceable  not  to  the  men,  but  the  sys** 
tem.     Notwithstanding  the  shrewd  suggestions  of  Aristotle,  and 
his  frequent  approaches  to  the  inductive  Methods,  the  Ancients,  in 
practice,  followed  the  imaginations  of  Plato.     He  thought,  as  wil/ 
be  seen  in  his  Phaedon,  that  Truth  must  be  sought  by  suppressing  ' 
the  senses^  and  looking  for  her  pure  image  in  the  depths  of  the 
soul.     Thus  man  was  converted  into  a  philosophical  abstraction. 
The  physical  part  of  his  nature  was  unduly  depreciated,  in  order 
to  exalt  the   intellectual.     Diverting  attention  from  sober  facU, 
the  effort  was  to  ascertain  in  tlie  mind  itself  some  universal  princi- 
ple which  would  solve  the  mysteries  of  Creation.     Hence  arose 
dreamy  generalities  of  reason,  made  wild  by  the  imagination. 

Modem  Science  secures  her  triumphs  by  regarding  man  as  he  is 
in  practical  life.  She  does  not  despise  —  she  employs  the  senses. 
She  climbs  the  painful  paths  of  difficult  investigation  to  attain  her 
lofty  eminence.  She  bases  on  facts  that  structure  which  all  mer 
now  see  is  gilded  with  light  of  Eternal  Truth. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  revolution  achieved.     Yet  the  snl 
ject  admits  easy  illustration.      Copernicus  establishes  his  systf 
by  reasoning.      Is  Science  satisfied  ?     Galileo  says,  ^^  If  this 
true,  Venus  should  show  phases  like  the  moon."     The  telescop 
invented,  and  the  Philosopher,  turning  it  to  the  evening  star  h 
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ing  {rom  the  clear  Italian  skj,  $ee$  the  crescent,  and  establishes  by 
the  qf^  the  discovery  of  the  intellect.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes 
an  apple  drop  firom  a  limb.     Rising  to  the  moon,  the  planets,  the 
stars,  he  proceeds  from  a  fact  in  an  orchard  to  a  law  of  the  Uni- 
verse.    How  silly  the  speculations  of  Plato  in  regard  to  the  body ! 
Now,  the  ftinctions  of  the  heart  in  sending  the  purple  streams  of 
life  through  the  arteries,  and  returning  them  by  the  veins,  are 
made  bare  by  the  surgeon's  knife  to  inipection.    Is  it  surmised  that 
the  atmosphere  by  its  pressure,  causes  water  to  lise  in  an  ex- 
hausted tube  ?     It  is  inferred  that  mercury  should  exhibit  an  in- 
ferior height  in  proportion  to  its  superior  weight,  and  that  ascent 
in  the  air  by  removing  a  part  of  its  gravity,  should  cause  a  descent 
in  the  fluid.     Both  conclusions  are  demonstrated  to  the  ^e  by  ex- 
periment.    Does  Le  Verrier  show  by  calculation  the  existence  of 
anew  planet?    The  glass  must  be  directed  to  the  Heavens,  and 
the  bright  little  stranger  be  $een  to  pour  over  creation  his  revealed 
radiance.      Does  Chemistry  unvail  the  hidden  law  of  atoms,  as 
Astronomy  of  masses?    Not  only  the  eye,  but  the  finger,  the 
nostril,  the  ear,  the  tongue  are  her  ministers.     Thus  Science  bears 
into  the  midnight  of  Nature  the  lamp  of  the  $en$e9j  that  Reason 
by  their  light  may  be  guided  to  her  deepest  secrets.     Here  is  the 
Explanation  of  all  those  achievements  revolutionizing  the  world. 

And  now  we  ask,  does  not  Revelation,  by  introducing  the  Soper- 
tiatural,  simply  follow  the  analogy  of  Creation?  Science  and 
Scripture  both  rest  their  ultimate  claims  to  our  belief  on  the  testi- 
tKiony  of  the  $en$ei. 

While  .the  illustration  will  be  more  clear  in  regard  to  Miracles, 
yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  can  be  applied  even  to  Prophecy.     Its 
proofs   do  not  depend  on  abstract  processes,  or  metaphysical  de- 
ductions, or  difficult  speculations,  but  on  facU  revealed  to  the  vision. 
^um  to  the  record  I    Unroll  the  vivid  but  awful  page  as  you  stand 
^mid  the  remains  of  cities  and  empires  I     Venerable  Nineveh  is  a 
Ixuied  ruin.   Grolden  Babylon  is  a  den  of  beasts.   Purple  Tyre  is  a 
flaked  rock.  Jerusalem  is  a  solitary  widow.   Are  not  the  records  of 
^oses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Ezeldel^  facts  f    And  what, 
I  ask,  hut  faetSj  are  the  moumfiil  spectacles  which   meet  your 
0ae  ?     The  eye  reads  the  prophecy  on  the  page  of  Revelation, 
^nd  the   lye  reads  the   fulfillment  on  the  page  of  Providence. 
This  is  also,  to  some  extent  true,  in  regard   to  the  graphic  and 
l)eautifnl  delineations  of  the  Messiah  abounding  in  the  Old  Testa- 
▼OL.  zx.  88 
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ment,  and  the  simple,  but  majestic  histoiy  of  Jesus  correspondin 
in  the  New.  Thus  the  whole  scheme  of  Prophecy,  from  the  vl\ 
terance  of  Eden  to  the  trump  of  Judgment,  embracing  individual 
cities,  provinces,  nations,  kingdoms,  empires,  races  —  so  minute,  % 
vast,  so  protracted  —  not  only  satisfying,  but  overwhelming  wit 
its  cumulative  and  immortal  proofs,  is,  like  Science,  finally,  an  a[ 
peal  to  the  eye. 

But  the  illustration  is  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  whe 
we   consider  Miracles.     Would  the  great  Creator  evince  to 
rude  people  His  Supreme   Divinity?     He  breaks  that  noiselei 
uniformity  of  Nature  which   sometimes   lulls   the  soul   into  th 
stupidity  of  Atheism.     He  perceptibly  interferes  with  those  might 
laws  governing  the  mechanism  of  the  Universe,  the  very  perfectioi 
of  whose  silent  operation  begets  a  regularity  which  would  argoi 
its  author  out  of  his  existence.     He  comes  forth  from  his  majestic 
repose  and  darkness  to  convince  man  of  his  being,  and  supremacy 
not  by  arguments  slowly  apprehended  by  his  infant  Reason,  but  bj 
events  at  once  striking  upon  his  senses.     His  attributes  are  m 
more  abstract  virtues  hid  in  the  unfathomable  Godhead,  bat  arc 
acting,  living,  intelligible /ac^« — seen^  heard^felt — made  palpable 
to  the  world — incorporated  with  its  very  History,  by  a  Power,  and 
a  Wisdom  manifestly,  and  undeniably  Infinite.      Is  an  ideal  of 
Virtue  to  be  exhibited  ?      It  does  not  appear  in  the  songs  of  the 
poet,  the  dreams  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  delineations  of  the 
orator.     It  lives,  it  breathes,  it  groans,  it  blesses,  it  suffers,  it  dies. 
Is  a  perfect  Wisdom  to  be  displayed  ?     It  is  not  an  abstract  sys- 
tem, but  a  visible  History,  enshrining  its  Divinity  in  a  human  bodj, 
that  it  may  be  made  palpable  in  an  actual  life.    Is  Immortality  to  be 
revealed?      It  is  not  manifested  in   the  uncertain  reasonings  of 
Socrates,  or  the  airy  dreams  of  Plato,  or  the  eloquent  disquisitions 
of  Cicero.     God  makes  it  a  fact     He  reaches  down  his  hand,  and 
plants  Enoch  in  the  skies.     He  sends  a  chariot  for  Elijah,  that 
Elisha  may  behold  his  pathway  into  glory.     He  commissions  his 
angel  to  scatter  lightnings,  and  roll  away  the  stone,  that  Jesus  may 
step  forth  in  the  calm  majesty  of  Life,  to  be  seen^  and  heard^  and 
handled^  during  forty  days,  until  taken  into  Heaven  before  adoring 
witnesses.     He  proves  to  the  eye  that  man  may  conquer  death, 
and  inherit  joy  eternal.     Thus  our  Immortality  becomes  not  an 
argument,  but  an  incarnation ;  not  a  speculation,  but  a  fiict ;  not 
an  expectation,  but  a  history. 
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Let  the  enemies  of  Christianity  then  pause,  and  consider,  whether 
even  its  supernatural  evidences,  appealing  to  the  senses^  are  not  in 
analogy  with  those  inductive  methods  which  are  now  changing  the 
world.     Ancient  Philosophy  scorned  this  part  of  man's  nature,  as 
vulgar,  contemptible,  and  beneath  her  notice.     Hence  Humanity 
was  in  a  prison  of  darkness.    A  ray  penetrates  the  gloom.    Science, 
leaping  into  the  light,  blesses  our  race  with  her  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions.    Through  the  organs  of  the  body  she  marries  the  soul  to 
the  external  universe,  and  is  now  realizing  the  benefits  of  the 
union  in  her  universal  triumphs.     Making  the  senses  her  servants, 
they  in  turn  make  Reason  their  Lord.     But  while  Science  was 
thus  excluded  from  the  sun,  our  Religion,  with  a  steady  hand,  dur- 
ing ages,  laid  the  foundation  of  her  holy  Temple  in  the  testimonies 
of  the  eyej  and  of  the  ear^  not  disregarding  any  portion  of  our 
nature,  but  leading  our  race  from  visible,  and  audible,  and  tangible 
manifestations,  suitable  to  its   infancy,  to   those  spiritual  truths 
which  shall  prove  an  eternal  joy  and  sustenance. 


Art.  IL  —  EARLY  HISTORY   OF   THE   CHURCH   IN  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  Churchmen  to  know 
the  history  of  the  first  planting  of  their  Faith  in  their  own  country. 
While  themselves  in  the  free  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  an  Apostolic  Ministry,  they  surely  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
history  of  those  who  first  bore  that  ministry  to  the  shores  of  this 
Hew  world.  The  hardships  and  perils  of  their  lot,  the  zeal  and 
ikith  required  for  such  an  enterprise,  must  ever  invest  their  names 
inrith  the  liveliest  interest  to  us,  who  even  at  this  distant  day  enter 
into  their  labors. 

And  yet  with  this  interest  very  little  has  been  done  by  the 
American  Church  to  preserve  the  names  and  deeds  of  her  "  pio- 
neers "  from  entire  oblivion.  But  as  we  look  hopefully  to  coming 
generations  for  gi*eat  improvements  in  the  practical  workings  of 
the  Church  in  this  country,  so  we  may  anticipate  for  them  more 
energetic  and  successful  efforts  to  record  the  early  history  of  their 
own  communion. 

Dr.  Humphries  in  his  ^'  Historical  Account  of  the  Society  for 
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the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,*'  says  of  the  state 
of  Religion  in  the  "  New  York  Grovemment,"  —  **  The  Dutch  had 
some  teachers  before  the  English  came ;  but  the  English  were 
taken  up  at  first,  in  settling  their  new  plantations ;  and  so  mudi 
divided  in  their  sentiments  in  Religion,  that  there  t^as  no  face  qf 
the  Church  of  England  hercj  tiU  abotU  the  year  1693."  And  aggnif 
speaking  of  the  induction  of  Mr.  Vesey  into  the  Rectorship  cf 
Trinity  Church  in  1697,  he  says  —  '*  This  was  the  first  setting  up 
the  Church  Service  in  this  Government."  This  statement  is 
clearly  a  mistake,  and  it  is  to  the  times  prior  to  tliose  of  Mr.  Vesey 
and  Trinity  Church,  that  our  attention  is  at  present  turned. 

It  happens  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  earlier  voyages  of  dis- 
covery to  this  country,  that  we  can  trace  the  use  of  the  services  of 
the   Church  in  immediate   connection  with   these   undertakiuga 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  expeditions  of  Frobisher,  who  donbtlew 
brought  with  him  in  the  year  1578,  the  first  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  ever  celebrated  the  Ordinances  of  Christ's 
Institution  on  the  American  Continent.     Frobisher's  journal  of  s 
voyage  undertaken  one  year  earlier  still  (in  1677),  says :  *'  On 
Monday  morning,  the  27th  of  May,  aboard  the  Ayde,  we  received 
all  the  communion,  by  the  Minister  of  Gravesend,  and  prepared  uf 
as  good   Christians  toward  God,  and  resolute  for  all   fortunei." 
And  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  that  can 
be  discovered,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  tliis  cono- 
try.  When  the  same  bold  navigator  landed  the  expedition  of  1578, 
among  the  '^  moss-grown  barrens  of  the  Esquimaux,"  near  the  iolet 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  his  journal  informs  us  that  on  the  30th  cS  Au- 
gust, ^^  Master  Wolfall  preached  a  godly  sermon,  and  celebrated 
also  a  Communion  upon  the  land,  at  the  partaking  whereof  were 
many  gentlemen,  soldiers,  mariners,  and  miners  with  him.'*    To 
which  he  further  adds,  ^^  This  celebration  of  the  Divine  Mystery 
was  the  first  sign,  seal,  and  confirmation  of  Christ's  name,  dettk 
and  passion,  ever  known  in  these  quarters." 

So  also  in  the  case  of  the  Popham  Colony,  in  1607.  One  of  tbe 
first  acts  recorded  is  that  on  the  9th  of  August  (Sunday),  they 
landed  on  an  island  which  they  called  St.  George's,  when  a  sermoD 
was  delivered  to  them  by  their  preacher,  Mr.  Richard  Seymour. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  matter  of  no  little  interest  to  us,  if  ^ 
could  discover  any  traces  of  a  similar  service,  when  Henry  Hndsoo 
anchored  the  Half  Moon  within  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  eveoiog 
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rf  the  3d  of  September,  1609.  We  are  gratefiil  for  the  heritage 
God  has  given  His  Church  on  the  noble  river  which  is  to  bear  the 
name  of  this  hardy  mariner  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  it  would  add 
to  our  interest  and  gratitude  to  have  known  that,  like  Frobisher, 
he  had  borne  with  him  some  Apostolic  Minister,  who  should  thus 
etrly  have  consecrated  these  shores  by  the  ministrations  of  our 
Holy  Religion ;  or  that  on  setting  forth  on  the  voyage  which 
broo^t  him  into  this  ^^  excellent  harbor  for  all  winds,'*  he  and  his 
companions  had  prepared  themselves  in  the  Holy  Communion,  ^^as 
good  Christians  toward  God,  and  resolute  men  for  all  fortunes.*' 
And  yet  we  are  not  without  a  similar  incident  in  the  history  of 
Henry  Hudson,  that  must  ever  be  of  interest  to  American  Church- 
men. Few  characters  are  so  well  known  to  history,  whose  early 
years  are  covered  in  such  oblivion  as  his.  We  may  confidently 
slate  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  but  as  to  where  or  when  he  was 
bom,  what  were  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  his  boyhood  and 
early  manhood,  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  He  first  appears 
on  the  stage  of  action  as  a  captain,  in  the  employ  of  the  Muscovy 
Company,  and  the  earliest  line  of  his  history  that  has  come  down 
to  us  concerns  just  such  a  service  as  that  of  Frobisher's  ^^  on  board 
fte  Ayde."  This  we  have  in  the  following  extract  from  his  own 
joamal :  ^^  Anno,  1607,  April  the  nineteenth^  at  St.  Ethelburga, 
in  Bishop's  Gate  Street,  did  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners  these  persons,  seamen,  purposing  to  goe  to  sea  foure 
<Uys  afier  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  to  Japan  and 
China.  First,  Henry  Hudson,  master,"  and  so  on  the  number  of 
eleven  others. 

The  first  trace  of  Henry  Hudson's  history,  that  the  most  zealous 
tearcher  into  the  records  of  past  times  has  been  able  to  discover,  is 
this  entry  in  his  own  journal  which  records  his  reception  of  the 
Qoly  Communion  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ethelburga,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  "  to  discover  the  pole."^  While  we  know  that  it  was 
^  voyage  undertaken  two  years  later,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  that  brought  Hudson  into  New  York 
Bay,  this  circumstance  will  always  be  remembered  with  interest  by 
American  Churchmen,  that  he  did  not  set  out  on  his  first  discov- 
eries in  this  new  world,  till  he  and  his  adventurous  companions  had 
^  communicated  "  in  the  Sacrament  of  their  Lord's  death ;  and 
that  the  world's  first  knowledge  of  this  bold,  but  ill-fated  mariner, 
connects  him  with  this  act  of  faith  and  devotion. 

1  Sm  Mr.  BMd't  AddfVM  bdbre  Um  Ddtwnv  HifCoricil  8od«^,  1B6L 
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Though  New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson  River  were  made  known 
to  the  civilized  world  by  one  who  was  doubtless  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  still  there  were  few  of  that  Communion  that 
at  first  followed  his  adventurous  lead.     The  Colony  at  Jamestown, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "  London  Company,"  would  naturally 
present  more  attractions  to  Churchmen,  than  "  New  Netherland," 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.     Denton  in  his  description 
of  New  York  in  1670,  says,  "  There  was  little  encouragement  for 
the  English  to  settle  in  this  Province,  by  reason  of  the  Indians,  of 
whom  the  Dutch  were  almost  always  in  danger ;  by  reason  of  the 
bad  titles  to  lands  given  by  the  Dutch,  together  with  that  general 
dislike  the  English  have   of  living  under  another  government. 
But,"  he  adds,  "since  the  reducement  of  it,  there  are  several  towns 
of  a  considerable  greatness  begun  and  settled  by  people  out  of  New 
England,  and  every  day  more  and  more  come  to  view  it."     Still 
there  were  but  few  of  the  Church  of  England  that  made  their 
home  in  New  Netherland,  in  its  earliest  days.     In  1686,  sixteen 
years  later  than  Denton,  Governor  Dougan  says  in  his  report  of 
the  state  of  the  Province :  "  Heer  bee  not  many  of  the  Church  of 
England,  few  Roman  Catholics ;  abundance  <of  Quakers,  preachers 
men  and  women  especially  ;  Singing  Quakers ;  Ranting  Quaken ; 
Sabbitarians,  Anti-Sabbitarians,  some  Anabaptists,  some  Independ- 
ents, some  Jews  ;  in  short,  of  all  sorts  of  opinion  there  are  tome, 
and  the  most  part  of  none  at  all.     The  most  prevailing  opinion  is 
that  of  the  Dutch  Calvinists." 

Dougan,  as  we  know,  was  a  Romanist,  and  did  not  look  witb 
much  favor  upon  this  heterogeneous  sort  of  Christianity.  He  seems 
also  to  have  thought  that  there  were  some  (in  certain  localities) 
among  those  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  who 
did  not  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  duty,  for  he  adds: 
"  As  for  the  King's  natural  bom  subjects,  that  live  on  Long  Island, 
and  other  parts  of  the  government,  I  find  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
them  pay  their  minister."  i 

By  whom  the  first  Divine  Services  were  celebrated  for  these 
"  few  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  the  New  York  government, 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine.  It  is  well  known  that  New 
Netherland  passed  from  the  power  of  the  Dutch  to  that  of  the 
English  in  the  year  1664.  Colonel  Nicolls  then  became  Governor» 
and  thenceforth  the  conquered  Province  was  named  New  York, 

1  (kl  Doc,  8,416. 
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and  "  Fort  Amsterdam,"  at  the  Batterv,  became  "  Fort  James." 
In  this  fort  the  Dutch  had,  up  to  this  time,  their  only  Church, 
known  bv  the  name  of  "  St.  Nicholas,"  in  honor  of  the  tutelary 
saint  of  New  Amsterdam.  When  the  English  substituted  new 
names  for  the  city  and  fort,  they  also  called  this  "  King's  Chapel," 
in  place  of  its  former  name  of  St.  Nicholas.  We  could  hardly 
suppose  we  are  without  any  evidence  on  the  point,  that  such  an 
expedition  as  Governor  NicoUs  brought  out,  consisting  of  six  hun- 
dred men,  came  without  its  Chaplain ;  and  all  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  first  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  ever  held  on 
Manhattan  Island,  were  in  the  month  of  September,  1664,  when 
the  forces  of  Charles  11.  took  possession  of  this  conquered  Province. 
And  yet  history  has  preserved  no  record  by  which  we  can  learn  ^ 
the  name  of  such  Chaplain,  nor  the  exact  time  or  circumstances 
of  such  early  services.  The  forces  of  Governor  Nicolls  marched 
into  the  fort,  and  ran  up  the  English  flag,  on  Monday  morning  the 
twenty -ninth  of  August,  or  the  eighth  of  September  (new  style), 
and  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  the  offices  of  the  Chaplain 
Were  not  dispensed  with  on  such  an  important  occasion. 

That  there  was  provision  for  a  Chaplain  to  accompany  Governor 
Nicolls  is  clearly  shown,  from  the  king's  instructions  to  him  con- 
cerning Religion,  etc.  Among  these  are  the  following :  ''  We  do 
suppose  and  think  it  fit  that  you  carry  with  you  some  learned  and 
discreet  Chaplain,  orthodox  in  his  judgment,  and  practice,  who 
in  your  own  families  will  read  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
perform  your  devotion  according  to  the  form  established  in  the 
Church  of  England,  excepting  only  in  wearing  the  surplice,  which 
having  never  been  seen  in  those  countries,  may  conveniently  be 
forborne  at  this  time,  when  the  principal  business  is,  by  all  good 
expedients  to  unite  and  reconcile  persons  of  very  different  judg- 
ments and  practice  in  all  things.'* 

While  we  are  without  any  contemporaneous  testimony  to  assure 
us  that  there  was  no  failure  of  this  provision  for  a  Chaplain,  and  to 
give  us  his  name  and  the  particulars  of  this  first  service,  we  are 
not  without  that  of  a  later  date,  which  will  be  considered  con- 
clusive as  to  his  presence  here  with  the  British  troops  when  they 
occupied  this  city  in  1664. 

The  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  3,  p.  265,  con- 
tarns  a  copy  of  an  '*  Address  of  Governor  Hunter's  friends  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,"  written  about  1714,  in  which  the  following 
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statement  occnrs,  —  ^^  When  this  Province  was  taken  bj  the  Eng- 
lish in  1664,  there  was  left  in  it  a  small  garrison  of  soldiers,  who 
had  a  Chaplain  allowed  upon  the  establishment.     In  the  Fort  at 
New  York  was  a  large  Church,  wherein  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  in 
their  own  waj  and  language  performed  their  worship ;  that  ended, 
the  Chaplain    read    Divine    Service    according   to   the    Liturgy 
of  the   Church    of    England,   to   the    Grovemor    and    Grarrison 
in  the  same  place,  and  this  was  all  the  footing  that  the  Church  of 
England,  as  by  Law  established,  had  in  this  Province  until  1693/' 
We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude  from  this  history,  that  with 
the  establishment  of  the  name  and  power  of  England  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York  in  1664  there  began  the  ministrations  of  her 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.     The  name  of  the  first  clergyman 
now  known  to  us,  who  came  here  bearing  the  orders  of  the  Mother 
Church,  belongs  to  a  period  just  ten  years  later,  1674,  and  was 
Nicholas  Van  JRenaseleary  whose  curious   history  is   not  without 
interest  in  this  connection.     After  the  recapture  of  the  Colony  by 
the  Dutch  in  1673,  it  was,  as  is  well  known,  restored  to  the  Eng- 
lish  the   following  year,  by  a   peaceful   surrender   to  Governor 
Edmund  Andros.     The  same  ship  which  bore  Governor  Andros 
to  America,  brought  also  a  Clergyman  who  had  been  ordained  in 
botli  the  Dutch  and   English  Churches,  Dominie   Nicholas  Van 
Rensselear,  —  a  younger  son  of  the  first  patroon  of  Rensselearswyck, 
—  a  gentleman  who  had  become  acquainted  with  King  Charles  the 
Second  while  the  latter  was  in  exile  in  Brussels,  predicted  the  res- 
toration of  that  Monarch,  and  received  from  him,  as  a  memento  of 
friendship,  a  snufi*-box,  which  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  th< 
Van  Rensselear  family  at  Albany.     When  King  Charles  was 
tored  to  his  throne  in  1660,  Dominie  Van  Rensselear  accompaniet 
the  Dutch  Embassador  to  London,  as  his  Chaplain,  and  subse- 
quently served  the  Dutch  Congregation  at  Westminister  as  it 
preacher  and  was  also  for  some  time  Lecturer  at  St.  MargaretV 
Loathbury,  London.      The  Dutch  Dominie  was  afterwards  reoi 
dained,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  the  Church  of  England^^^ 
by  John  Earle,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  when  Governor 
sailed  for  America,  Van  Rensselear  accompanied  him,  under 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  specially  recommended 
^^  to  be  minister  of  one  of  the  Dutch  Churches  in  New  York  or  Ne^ 
Albany,  when  a  vacancy  shall  happen."     The  Duke  had  provic 
for  a  Chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  the  Fort  in  New  York>  andas  ii 
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the  case  of  Governor  Nicolls,  all  the  probabilities  are  that  a  Chaplain 
accompanied  Governor  Andros.     But  we  have  no  record  of  any 
such  person  or  his  services.    If  there  were  no  such  person.  Dominie 
Van  Rensselear,  bearing  now  the  orders  of  the  English  Church, 
would  doubtless  have  acted  in  that  capacity,  while  he  remained  with 
Grovemor  Andros.     So  that  between  him  and  the  supposed  Chap- 
lain of  the  Governor,  the  probabilities  become  very  strong  for  the 
renewal  of  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  here  in  1674.  The 
subsequent  history  of  this  Dominie  with  double  orders,  is  very  curi- 
ous, and  may  be  briefly  introduced  here.     He  appears  to  have  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  the  City  of  New  York,  but  proceeded 
soon  to  his  father's  Colony  at  Albany,  where,  by  order  of  Governor 
Andros,  in  pursuance  of  the  Duke  of  York's  recommendation,  he  was 
subsequently  inducted  into  the  Ministry  of  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  in  that  city,  as  Associate  Pastor  with  Dominie  Schaats. 
This  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
according  to  which  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  had  sole  authority  to 
nake  such  induction.     And  when  Van  Rensselear  came  down  to 
Ifew  York  on  a  visit,  he  was  forbidden  to  baptize  children  in  the 
Metropolitan  Church,  by  its  Pastor  Dominie  Van  Nieuwenhuysen, 
^ho  declared  that  he  did  not  look  upon  him  to  be  a  lawful  Minis- 
ter, nor  his  admittance  at  Albany  to  be  lawful.     In  consequence 
Qf  this.  Dominie  Van  Rensselear  complained  to  Governor  Andros, 
that  the  Church  of  England,  and   the  recommendations  of  the 
Xing  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  disrespectfully  treated  in  his 
person.     Upon  this  complaint.  Dominie  Van  Nieuwenhuysen  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Council  to  answer  for  this  afiront.     In 
his  defense,  he  took  the  ground  that  Dominie  Van  Rensselear 
should  have  promised  to  conform  to  the  Catechism,  Confession  and 
Government  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  before  he  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  pastorate  at  Albany,  and  that  he  must  yet  do  so 
before  he  could  be  recognized  as  a  regularly  ordained  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  Holland.     At  the  same  time  he  admits  that  ^^  a 
Minister  according  to  the  Church  of  England  lawfully  called,  is 
sufficiently  qualified  to  be  admitted  to  the  serving  and  administer- 
bg  of  the  Sacraments  in  a  Dutch  Congregation,  belonging  under 
his  Majesty's  dominions,  having  promised  to  conduct  himself  in  his 
service  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland."     Dominie  Van  Rensselear   having   subsequently   sub- 
scribed such  a  declaration,  was  duly  restored  to  his  ministrations 
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at  Albany,  and  the  controversy  ended.     He  does  not  appear  after- 
wards however  to  have  had  a  very  quiet  or  happy  history. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates  at 
Albany,  on  account  of  "  some  dubious  words  "  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons. The  case  was  examined  at  Fort  James  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council,  the  Aldermen,  and  the  "  Ministers  of  the  City  of 
New  Yorh^^^  and  was  referred  back  to  the  local  authorities  at 
Albany,  to  settle  matters  between  all  parties.  Dominie  Schaats, 
who  had  made  the  charge  against  Van  Rensseleai',  accordingly  de- 
clared that  he  was  reconciled,  and  perpetual  forbearance  was 
enjoined  on  each. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  people  of  Albany,  knowing  of  his 
prophecy   concerning   the   restoration  of  Charles   II.,   held   Vi 
Rensselear's  prophetic  pretensions  in  high  estimation,  out  of  whici 
proceeded  many  strange  stories. 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  he  acted  as  one  of  the  manage 
of  the  Colony.     He  was  married  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  to 
daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler  of  Albany.     But  in  1677,  Govern 
Andros,  who  had  so  unwisely  placed  him  in  the  Church  there,  w^ 
obliged  to  depose  this  troublesome  prot^g^  of  the  Duke  of  Yoe3i 
from  his  ministry  ^^  on  account  of  his  bad  and  scandalous  life.. 
He  survived  his  degradation  but  a  short  time,  and  died  in  Nove 
ber,  1678.     His  widow  subsequently  married  Robert  Livingstor 
who,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  clergymaE 
who  had  died  at  Rotterdam. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  particulars  of  this  history  of  Van 
lear  to  the  researches  of  the  Hon.  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  of 
city,  embodied  in  an  essay  delivered  before  the  New  York  HistoK 
cal  Society,  in  October,  1865,  and  subsequently  published  in  tF 
"  Christian  Intelligencer  "  of  the  2d  of  November  of  that  y 
as  well  as  the  "  Historical  Maga^dne." 

The  details  of  the  controversy  between  these  *'  associate  " 
inharmonious  "  Dominies  "  may  also  be  found  in  the  New  Yo: 
Colonial   Documents,  Vol.  3,  p.  225,  and   in   the   Documenta: 
History  of  New  York,  Vol.  3,  p.  526.     Infelicitous  as  his  histoL 
appears  to  have  been,  Nicholas  Van  Rensselear,  in  the  anomalo^ 
position  of  Minister  to  a  Dutch  Reformed  Congregation,  is  the  fi 
Clergyman  bearing  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Province  of  New  York,  whose  name  is  now  certainly  known  to 
The  fact  of  his  having  been  reordained,  in  order  to  officiate  in  t   ^^^"^ 
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services  of  the  English  Church,  is  not  without  interest  and  signifi- 
cancy. 

Though  by  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  of  1664,  "  the  Dutch 
were  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consciences  in  Divine  Wor- 
ship, and  Church  Discipline,"  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  also  dates  from  the  conquest.  The  ^^  Duke's  Laws " 
promulgated  in  that  same  year,  directed  :  "1.  The  erection  of  a 
Church  in  each  Parish.  2.  Eight  Overseers  to  be  chosen  by  the 
householders  of  the  Parish,  who  with  their  constable  were  to 
choose  two  as  Church-wardens.  3.  Ministers  to  produce  to  the 
Governor  proof  of  ordination  by  some  Protestant  Bishop  or  Minis- 
ter in  some  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  the  dominions  of 
some  foreign  prince  of  the  Reformed  Religion."  Subsequent  laws 
directed  churches  to  be  built  in  three  years,  reduced  the  number 
of  Overseers  to  four,  and  at  last  imposed  a  double  rate  in  towns 
that  had  not  made  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  their  ministers. 

New  York  from  this  time  was  deemed  a  part  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  or  a  dependency  on  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Canterbury. 
In  1674,  the  year  of  its  reoccupation  by  the*English,  James,  by  order 
of  July  1,  estabhshed  a  regiment  at  New  York,  with  a  Chaplain, 
who  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  £121  6s.  8d.,  "  to  commence  from 
ye  time  ye  soldiers  come  on  board,  and  to  be  paid  in  New  York." 
Still  we  have  the  name  of  no  such  Chaplain,  till  three  years  later, 
when  we  find  that  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolley,  who  is  the  first 
Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  this  Province,  of  whose 
labors  we  have  any  certain  record. 

Mr.  Wolley  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  came 
to  New  York  in  the  month  of  August,  1678,  as  Chaplain  to  the 
King's  forces  in  Fort  James,  which  is  described  as  ^^  seated  upon  a 
point  of  the  towne,  on  a  plot  of  ground  containing  about  two  acres, 
between  Hudson  River  and  ye  Sound ;  it  was  a  square  with 
stone  walls,  four  bastions  almost  regular,  and  in  it  forty-six  guns 
mounted,  and  stores  for  service  accordingly."  The  garrison  at  the 
Fort  consisted  of  one  hundred  men  with  their  officers,  and  the  ser- 
vices were  held  in  the  Chapel  within  the  Fort,  of  which  we  shall 
yet  speak  more  particularly.  After  spending  two  years  here,  Mr. 
Wolley  returned  to  England  bearing  Governor  Andros'  certificate 
that  he  had  ^^  comported  himself  unblamable  in  his  life  and  conver- 
sation." Our  interest  in  him  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  written  a  "  Journal "  of  his  residence  here,  which 
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was   first  published   in   London  in   1701,  and  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Gowans  of  this  city  in  1860.     Did  time  allow  here,  many  interest- 
ing extracts  might  be  made  from  this  journal.    Its  author  was  well 
pleased  with  his  sojourn  here,  and  says  of  New  York,  it  is  ^*  a  place 
of  as  sweet  and  agreeable  air  as  ever  I  breathed  in,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, both  English  and  Dutch,  very  civil  and  courteous  as  I  may 
speak  by  experience,  amongst  whom  I  have  often  wished  myself 
and  family."     Mr.  Gowans  says  in  the  introduction  to  Wolley's 
Journal,  that  from  its  perusal  he  is  led  to  conclude  that  its  author 
^^  was  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  observation ;  social  of  habit, 
and  charitable  in  feeling."     The  following  extract  will  confirm  this 
opinion.     **  There   were,"  he  says,  "  in  the  City  of  New  {York 
where  I  was  Minister  to   the  English,  two  other  Ministers,  or 
Dominies  as  they  were  called  there,  the  one  a  Lutheran,  a  German 
or  High  Dutch,  the  other  a  Calvinist,  an  Hollander  or  Low  Dutch- 
man, who  behaved  themselves,  one  towards  another,  so  shily  and 
uncharitably,  as  if  Luther  and  Calvin  had  bequeathed  and  entailed 
their  virulent  and  bigoted  spirits  upon  them  and  their  heirs  forever. 
They  had  not  visited  or  spoke  to  each  other  with  any  respect  for  six 
years  together,  before  my  being  there,  with  whom  I  being  muoh  ac- 
quainted, I  invited  them  both  with  their  vrows  to  a  supper  one  night, 
unknown  to  each  other,  with  an  obligation  that  they  should  not 
speak  one  word  in  Dutch,  under  the  penalty  of  a  bottle  of  Medera, 
alleging  I  was  so  imperfect  in  that  language  that  we  could  not 
manage  a  sociable  discourse.    So  accordingly  they  came,  and  at  the 
first  interview  they  stood  so  appalled  as  if  the  ghosts  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  had  sufiered  a  transmigration,  but  the  amaze  soon  went  off 
with  a  salve  tu  quogue^  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  of  which  the  Calvinist 
Dominie  was  a  true  carouzer,  and  so  we  continued  our  Men$alia 
the  whole  meeting  in  Latin,  which  they  both  spoke  so  fluently  and 
promptly  that  I  blushed  at  myself  with  a  passionate  regret,  that  I 
could  not  keep  pace  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  could  not 
forbear  reflecting  upon  our  English  Schools  and  Universities,  who 
indeed  write  Latin  elegantly,  but  speak  it  as  if  they  were  confined 
to  mood  and  figure,  forms  and  phrases,  whereas  it  should  be  thar 
common  talk  in  their  Seats  and  Halls  as  well  as  in  their  School 
Disputations  and  Themes.     This  with  all  deference  to  these  reposi- 
tories of  Learning. . . .  The  name  of  the  Calvinist  was  Newenhouse, 
of  the  Lutheran  Bernhardus  Frazius,  who  was  of  a  Gentile  Person- 
age, and  a  very  agreeable  behaviour  and  conversation."    (Wolley's 
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Journal,  p.  55).  Dominie  Van  Newenhoose  is  the  same  who  had 
the  controversy  with  Van  Rensselear,  a  few  years  previous,  concern- 
ing his  English  Orders.  Though  this  represents  a  scene  in  social 
clerical  life,  somewhat  different  from  the  stricter  habits  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  it  was  doubtless  no  violation  of  the  recognized  proprieties 
of  the  best  society  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  justifies  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Wolley  was  of  "  social  habit  and  charitable  feeling."  His 
pleasant  ruse  to  reconcile  two  estranged  brothers  may  have  re- 
salted  in  important  and  lasting  benefits  to  both,  and  not  have  been 
fruitless  to  him  in  the  blessings  that  attend  the  peacemaker.  We 
learn  from  Gov.  Andros'  certificate  that  Mr.  Wolley  returned  to 
England  in  1680  **  in  order  to  some  promocion  in  the  church  to 
which  hee  was  presented."  He  settled  in  Alford  in  Lincolnshire, 
but  Mr.  Gowan's  diligent  researches  could  discover  nothing  further 
concerning  his  subsequent  life.  If  he  enjoyed  this  •*  promotion  " 
no  history  of  it  has  as  yet  come  to  light.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  from  the  pleasing  impressions  his  sojourn  in  this  country  lefl 
on  his  mind,  and  from  the  name  of  Charles  Wolley  appearing 
among  the  freemen  of  New  York  in  1702,  that  he  possibly  returned 
to  this  city,  where  he  had  ^^  so  often  wished  himself  and  family." 
But  for  this  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture,  and  the  close  of  his 
career  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  We  surely  should  be  glad  to  learn 
more  of  one,  who,  so  far  as  is  certainly  known  to  us,  was  the 
**  Pioneer  "  of  the  Church  in  New  York  City. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  further  history  of  these  eai'ly  services 
of  the  Church,  this  perhaps  will  be  the  proper  time  to  speak  of  the 
place  in  which  they  were  held.  It  is  not  entirely  an  idle  sentiment 
for  a  Churchman  to  have  a  special  interest  in  the  very  house  and 
locality,  where — in  such  a  great  city  as  this  now  is  —  those  venera- 
ble forms  were  first  used,  to  which  he  holds  himself  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  Faith,  as  at  first  delivered  to 
the  saints.  It  would  be  a  pardonable  curiosity  were  we  to  labor  to 
discover  every  circumstance  concerning  such  early  services,  and  we 
might  be  excusable  if  we  had  as  much  regard  for  the  very  house 
and  spot  where  an  Apostolic  Minister  first  used  the  creeds  and  songs, 
and  ministered  the  Sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  this 
city,  as  others  have  for  the  fragment  of  a  rock  supposed  to  lie  some- 
where near  the  landing  of  those  whose  children  say  they  sought  to 
place  themselves  as  far  from  that  Church  as  the  winds  and  waves 
would  carry  them. 
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The  first  place  in  which  the  Butch  are  known  to  have  held  thi 
religious  services  was  in  the  *^  loft  of  the  horse  mill/'  and  their  6i 
Church  was  built  of  wood  on  the  shore  of  the  East  River  in  Pea 
Street  between  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets.  (Booth  65.)  Tl 
is  represented  to  have  been  but  a  ^^  mean  bam  "  at  the  best,  ai 
in  1642  Gov.  Kieft  caused  a  new  stone  Church  to  be  built  with 
the  Fort. 

Though  the  necessity  for  a  new  Church  was  acknowledged  by  a 
and  the  Dutch  confessed  themselves  greatly  behind  the  English 
the  matter*  of  their  Churches,  still  it  was  not  so  easy  to  devise  a  pL 
for  raising  the  necessary  means.  Governor  Kieft,  however,  we  a 
told,  promised  to  advance  a  few  thousand  guilders  out  of  the  pub! 
chest,  and  devised  the  following  expedient  for  obtaining  the  remai 
der  by  private  subscriptions.  It  happened  that  a  daughter  of  tl 
Rev.  Mr.  Bogardus  was  about  to  be  married.  So  when  the  we 
ding  party  was  in  the  height  of  good  humor,  and  mellow  with  ti 
host's  good  cheer,  the  Director-General  called  on  the  guests  to  su 
scribe.  The  disposition  to  be  generous  was  not  wanting  at  such 
time.  Each  guest  emulated  his  neighbor,  and  a  handsome  list  w 
made  out.  When  the  morning  came  a  few  were  found  desirous 
reconsidering  the  transaction  of  the  wedding  feast.  But  Direct 
Kief  would  allow  no  such  second  thought.  They  must  all  p 
without  exception.^ 

The  building  thus  erected  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  ^^  Wm 
Church,"  and  was  doubtless  so  considered  at  that  time.     It  ^ 
built  of  "  rock  stone  "  seventy-two  feet    long  and  fifty-two  G 
wide.     The  walls  were  sixteen  feet  high,  and  it  was  covered  iw— 
"split  oak  shingles"  called  "wooden  slates."    A  description 
New  Amsterdam  in  1671  thus  speaks  of  the  Fort,  and  Churchfl 
St.  Nicholas.     "  Within  the  Fort  and  on  the  outermost  basS 
toward  the   River,  stand  a  windmill,  and  a  very  high    stair,«i 
which  a  flag  is  hoisted  whenever  any  vessel  is  see  in  Godyn's  BS 
The  Church  rises  with  a  double  roof  between  which  a  square  to^" 
looms  aloft.     On  one  side  is  the  prison,  on  the  other  side  of 
Church   the    Governor's   house.     On   the   River  side   stand 
gallows  and  whipping-post.     A  handsome  public  tavern  adorns 
farthest  point."     Such  were  the  varied  surroundings  of  the  G 
"  great  Church,"  where  the  New  Amsterdamers  worshipped.  MiB 
of  the  worthy  citizens  objected  to  its  being  built  within  the  Fort-^ 

1  Ocallg.,  Vol.  1,  261. 
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that  was  already  crowded,  and  it  would  be  likely  to  obstruct  the 
gales  needed  for  the  "  windmill."  The  Governor  however  thought 
otherwise,  and  determined  to  have  the  Church  where  it  and  the 
worshippers  would  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  where 
it  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  his  own  house.  The  town  bell 
was  put  in  the  Church,  at  the  ringing  of  which  all  laborers  began 
and  ended  their  work  ;  courts  assembled,  and  deaths  and  funerals 
were  announced  by  its  toll.  A  view  of  New  Amsterdam  in  1671  re- 
presents the  Church  still  with  its  double  roof  and  tower,  but  in  Dr. 
Simetier's  sketch  of  1673,  from  which  Moulton's  Map  is  taken,  it  ap- 
pears with  a  single  roof  and  gable,  surrounded  with  a  plain  Latin 
cross.  By  whatever  authority  this  cross  was  placed  there,  it  shows 
us  that  Trinity  was  not  the  first  Protestant  Church  in  New  York 
thus  to  lift  up  this  symbol  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  that  it  was 
femiliar  to  the  eyes  of  good  Dutch  Reformed  Christians  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years  before  this  bold  example  of  our  mother  Parish. 

When  the  Fort  was  demolished  in  1787  the  inscription  slab  of 

niarble  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Church  by  Governor  Kieft  was 

discovered,  and  removed  to  the  belfry  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church 

*ti  Garden  Street,  where  it  remained  until  both  were  destroyed 

l>y  fire  in   1835.      This  Church  in  the  Fort  was  therefore  the 

ouilding  in  which  the  first  services  of  the  English  Church  were 

Held,  as  we  have  supposed,  by  Governor  Nicoll's  Chaplain  in  1664- 

X'he  Dutch  continued  to  occupy  it  also,  but  at  an  earlier  hour, 

tintil  their  new  Church  was  built  in  Garden  Street,  in  1693.    The 

Journal  of  Dankers  and  Sluyter^  who  came  on  a  tour  of  observation 

in  the  interest  of  the  LabadistSy  a  community  of  Dutch  Quietists, 

in  1679,  has  the  following  account  of  a  service  in  this  Church, 

'which  by  the  date  we  suppose  to  have  been  conducted  by  Mr. 

AVolley :      '*  October  15,  Sunday,   We  went  at  noon   to-day  to 

hear  the  English  Minister,  whose  services  took  place  after  the  Dutch 

Church  was  out.     There  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  people 

in  the  Church.     The  first  thing  that  occurred  was  the  reading  of 

all  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  out  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  is 

done  in  all  Episcopal  Churches.     A  young  man  then  went  into  the 

pulpit,  and  commenced  preaching,  who  thought  he  was  performing 

wonders ;  but  he  had  a  little  book  in  his  hand,  out  of  which  he 

read  his  sermon,  which  was  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an 

hour  long.     With  this  the  services  were  concluded,  at  which  wo 

could  not  be  sufficiently  astonished."     (Journal,  p.  148.)     This 
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we  may  safely  conclude  is  the  earliest  description  of  a  chureh 
service  in  New  York  City,  known  to  any  of  the  present  day.  The 
criticism,  when  compared  with  that  made  upon  other  services  and 
preachers,  is  quite  mild  and  favorable.  They  thus  give  their  views 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Albany  Minister  with  whom  Van  Rensse- 
lear  had  been  so  unhappily  associated :  ^^  We  heard  a  minister 
preach  who  had  come  from  the  up-river  country,  from  Fort  Orange, 
an  old  man  named  Dominie  Schaat3.  He  had  a  defect  in  the  left 
eye,  and  used  such  strange  gestures  and  language  that  I  think  I 
never  in  all  my  life  heard  anything  so  miserable.  As  it  is  not 
strange  in  these  countries  to  have  ministers  who  drink,  we  could 
imagine  nothing  else  than  that  he  had  been  drinking  a  little  this 
morning.  He  was  so  rough,  that  even  the  roughest  and  most 
godless  of  our  sailors  were  astonished."  (Dankers*  Journal,  p.  112.) 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Dankers  went  again  to  hear  the 
"  usual  Minister,"  our  former  acquaintance.  Dominie  Van  Nieuwen- 
huysen,  who  seems  to  have  made  no  more  favorable  impressioo 
than  his  brother  from  Fort  Orange.  He  describes  him  as^^a 
thick,  corpulent  person,  with  a  red  and  bloated  face,  and  of  a  very 
slabbering  speech."  Indeed  these  travellers,  while  attending  con- 
stantly upon  the  religious  services  wherever  they  went,  did  not 
find  much  to  praise.  They  tried  the  Quakers  at  Burlington, 
N.  Y.,  who  "  went  to  their  work  very  unceremoniously  and  loosely. 
What  they  uttered  was  mostly  in  one  tone,  and  the  same  thing, 
and  so  it  continued  until  they  were  tired  out,  and  went  away." 

At  Newcastle,  Del.,  they  were  equally  unfortunate.  There 
they  found  the  Dutch  Minister  away,  and  in  his  place  ^^  a  poor, 
limping  clerk,  a  cripple  and  poor  in  body.  He  read  finom  a  book  a 
sermon,  a  short  explanation,  and  sung  and  made  a  prayer,  if  it  may 
be  called  such,  and  then  the  people  went  home."  The  services  of 
the  young  English  Chaplain  at  the  Fort,  compares  quite  favorably 
we  think  with  any  of  these. 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  WoUey  returned  to  England  in  1680, 
and  we  hear  of  no  successor  in  the  Chaplaincy  till  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Gordon  was  commissioned  in  1683.  There  was  probably  no 
one  between  these  dates.  Dominie  Selyns,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam,  in  October,  1682,  says,  —  **  We  and  the 
English  inhabitants  use  the  same  Church.  They  perform  their 
service  at  the  conclusion  of  ours  by  reading  the  Conunon  Piayer. 
They  have  a  Clerk  but  no  Minister,  except  one  who  marries  and 
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baptizes  in   private   houses,  but   does  not  preach."     (Murphy's 
Memoirs  of  Selyns,  p.  94.) 

What  sort  of  a  Minister  is   referred  to   here,  we  can   hardly 
conjecture. 

Dr.  Gordon   remained  here  but  one  year,  returning  in  1688. 

We  have  no  further  particulars  concerning  his  history.     The  Rev. 

Josias  Clarke  was  commissioned  in  1684,  and  remained  for  two 

years.     The  Rev.  Alexander  Innis  succeeded  Mr.  Clarke  in  1686, 

and  remained  till  1689.     We  have  a  few  particulars  of  his  history, 

but  nothing  that  throws  light  upon  the  religious  condition  of  the 

Province.     He  was  sent  out  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  his 

passage  money  of  £20  was  paid  by  the  Crown.      He  was  here 

daring  the  usurpation  of  Leisler,  and  was  as  we  suppose  unjustly 

suspected  by  him  of  Romish  sympathies.     Leisler  writes  to  King 

William   in   August,   1689,  —  **  Mast.   Ennis,   the   late   English 

Minister,  lately  departed  from  this  place  with  a  testimony  of  the 

Dutch  and  French  Minister,  has  since  been  known  to  be  of  an 

opinion  contrary  to  our  Religion."     (Du  Semitier's  MSS.)     He 

returned  however  to  this  country  again,  and  was  for  many  years  a 

respected   and   laborious   Missionary   in   New   Jersey,  officiating 

chiefly  in  Monmouth  County.     He  held  services  at  Shrewsbury, 

Middletown,  and  Toponemis,  as  well  as  in  other  places.     Talbot, 

in  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in 

1704,  says,  —  "  There  is  here  one  Mr.  Alexander  Innis,  a  man  of 

great  piety  and  probity,  who   by  his  life  and  doctrine  preached  the 

Gospel,  and  rightly  and  duly  administered  the  Holy  Sacraments." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke,  a  Missionary  of  the  Propagation  Society, 
at  Elizabethtown  in  1705,  also  writes,  —  "  Shrewsbury,  Freehold, 
tod  Middletown  are  already  supplied  by  Dr.  Innis,  a  very  good 
man."     (Clark's  History  of  St.  Johns,  p.  16.)     These  testimonies 
Assure  us  that  he  was.  a  worthy  and   faithful   Missionary  of  the 
Church,  notwithstanding  Leisler's  suspicions,  who  was  apt  to  con- 
sider every  one  a  Papist  who  was  opposed  to  him  and  his  schemes. 
Afr.  Innis  is  said  to  have  died  in  1717. 

The  next  Chaplain  was  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  who  was  here 
from  1692  to  1695.  On  his  return  to  England  he  committed  to 
Vnriting  a  "  Description  of  the  Province  and  City  of  New  York," 
^  most  valuable  contribution  to  its  early  history.  His  book  is  ad- 
clressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  with  a  history  of  the  Colony 
oontains  plans  of  the  City,  and  several  Forts,  as  they  existed  in 
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1695.  Mr.  Miller  was  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  English  muTeni'* 
ties,  a  gentleman  of  observation,  and  evidently  of  stadious  and  la- 
borious habits.  He  obtained  much  information  concerning  the 
Indians,  and  had  taken  draughts  of  all  the  cities,  towns,  forts,  and 
churches  of  any  note  in  the  Province,  but  on  his  return  voyage  to 
England  his  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  he 
was  made  prisoner,  and  obliged  to  throw  all  his  papers  overboard' 
lest  he  should  give  information  to  the  enemy.  He  employed  the 
time  of  a  long  imprisonment  in  retrieving  a  portion  of  his  loss,  and 
produced  the  interesting  book,  which  was  a  few  years  since  given 
to  American  readers  in  Mr.  Qowan's  reprint.  We  can  only  leftr 
briefly  to  some  of  its  most  interesting  topics.  Among  the  ^^  evils 
and  inconveniences"  of  the  country  he  places  prominently  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  Ministry.  He  says  *^  of  the  settled  and  estab- 
lished Religion  of  the  nation,  there  is  oftentimes  not  one  Minister 
in  the  whole  Province ;  nor  at  any  time  except  the  Chaplain  to 
his  Majesty's  forces  in  New  York,  that  does  discharge  the  dutj 
of  a  Minister,  and  he  being  but  one,  cannot  do  it  everywhere ;  nay, 
but  in  a  very  few  places  but  New  York  itself:  and  being  necessitated 
sometimes  to  go  to  England,  it  happens  that  both  the  garrison  and 
the  City  are  without  a  Muiister  a  year  t<^ther."  (p.  46.)  This 
brings  out  the  interesting  fiu;t  that  there  were  a  ^*  few  places  *'  be- 
side New  York  to  which  these  chaplains  carried  the  services  of  the 
Church,  at  this  early  day.  Where  these  places  were,  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  knowing.  We  have  good  reason  to  condnde 
that  Jamaica  and  Newtown  may  have  been  among  them.  There 
is  evidence  that  Newtown  as  also  *^  8opu9^^  were  spoken  of  as  early 
as  1680,  in  the  proposal  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  send  cluqplaiiis 
to  New  York,  as  ^^  having  earnestly  desired  to  have  ministers  aent 
to  them."    (Hist.  Mag.  N.  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  333,  note.) 

At  the  time  of  Miller*8  residence  here,«there  were  ninety  hat 
ilies  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  connected  with  the 
congregation  worshipping  at  the  Fort.  And  it  is  evident  that  be 
did  not  content  himself  with  the  simple  routine  duties  of  Cbaphun 
to  the  garrison,  but  considered  himself  charged  with  the  spiritnal 
oversight  of  others  of  his  coimtrymen,  who  had  made  their  home 
in  this  Province.  He  proposes,  and  elaborates  a  plan,  in  his  book 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Bishop,  *^  who,  if  duly  qualified,  impew- 
ered  and  settled,  may  by  Qod's  grace  and  blessing  be  the  author 
of  great  blessing  not  only  to  New  York  in  particular,  bat  to  all  tbe 
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English  plantations  on  that  part  of  the  continent  of  America  in 
general/'  He  gives  a  minute  and  detailed  plan  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  an  American  Episcopate,  and  shows  how  impossible  it  is 
for  a  Bbhop  residing  3,000  miles  away,  properly  to  administer  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Church ;  and  also  introduces  a  plan  for  the  instruction 
and  conversion  of  the  Indians,  under  the  charge  of  at  least  three 
well  qualified  ministers,  which  he  trusts  ^*  shall  tend  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  eternal  felicity  of  immortal  souls."  Miller's  plan 
for  establishing  the  Episcopacy,  has  many  features,  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  which  in  the  light  of  past 
and  present  history  would  not  seem  altogether  the  best  to  us,  but 
it  indicates  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  mind,  with  strong  convictions 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  Church  in  its  integrity,  on  this 
new  Continent.  Had  this  been  done,  how  different,  humanly 
speaking,  would  have  been  our  condition  this  day  I  But  sealous  as 
New  York  Churchmen  may  now  be,  for  the  growth  of  the  Church 
and  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  Dioceses,  they  should  not  forget 
that  this  worthy  Chaplain  anticipated  them  in  this  good  work,  here 
in  their  own  City,  by  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years! 

His  views  of  what  was  required  for  the  conversion  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  Indians,  may  also  differ  somewhat  from  the  views  of 
those  who  have  now  had  more  experience  with  these  children  of 
the  forest.  He  is  very  particular  in  his  directions,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  shall  be  taught ;  and  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
Minister  to  be  appointed  over  them :  "  On  Easter  Sunday,  Whit- 
sonday,  the  third  Sunday  in  September,  and  on  Christmas  Day, 
after  Common  Prayer  read  in  the  morning,  and  a  Psalm  sung,  he 
shall  read  to  the  people  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion^  and 
every  other  Sunday  one  portion  of  *  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,' 
as  they  shall  fall  in  order,  and,  when  the  whole  is  read  out,  shall 
begin  again."  After  a  few  years  of  such  a  course  as  this,  we 
should  be  almost  disposed  to  believe  that  these  native  Christians 
would  have  been  ready  for  some  such  sentiment  as  that  of  a  cele- 
brated American  Doctor  of  Divinity,  that  **  It  is  through  the 
Articles  that  the  voice  of  our  Church  is  heard  speaking  in  its  most 
authoritative  and  majestic  tones  !  "  Miller  arrived  here  in  1693, 
the  same  year  in  which  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  for 
settling  a  Ministry,  and  in  February,  1694,  he  claimed  a  right  to 
be  inducted,  but  the  Council  decided  against  hia  claim,  and  no 
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Minister  was  settled  under  that  Act,  till  Mr.  Vesey  was  inducted 
into  the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  in  1697.  We  hear  nothing 
of  Mr.  Miller  after  his  return  to  England,  beyond  the  publication 
of  his  journal.  He  was  followed  in  the  chaplaincy  at  the  Fort  by 
Symon  Smith  in  1699,  and  by  a  Mr.  Brisac,  in  1701.  We  have 
no  particulars  of  either  of  these,  except  that  Mr.  Smith  was  brought 
into  some  legal  difficulties  for  having  performed  the  marriage  cere*' 
mony  in  a  case  where  one  of  the  parties  was  already  married.  We 
are  without  the  date  of  Mr.  Brisac's  leaving,  but  find  that  Mr. 
Edmund  Mott  was  Chaplain  in  1705.  He  died  in  the  month  of 
July  of  the  same  year,  and  all  we  know  of  him  is  the  account  given 
after  his  death  of  his  "  effects."  We  are  told  he  left  "  some 
books,  a  very  few  clothes,  not  worth  in  all  six  pounds,  a  silver 
seal,  a  silver-headed  cane,  and  some  other  trifles,"  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  no  better  supplied  with  worldly  wealth 
than  the  Ministers  and  Missionaries  of  our  own  day. 

Mr.  Mott  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  John  Sharp,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  settled  in  Maryland,  but  was  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  at  Burlington, 
N.  J.     Dr.  Sharp  was  an  active  Missionary,  of  whom  Mr.  Talbot 
writes  in  1705  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Propagation   Society, — 
"  Mr.  Sharp  and  I  have  gone  the  rounds  several  times  from  Bur- 
lington  to  Amboy,  to  Hopewell,  to  Elizabeth    Town,  to  Staten 
Island,  in   our  turns,  with  good  success,  Qod  be  blessed,  in  ail 
places.     He  has  gathered  a  church  himself  at  Cheesquaks,  now 
Woodbridge,  where  he  preached  several  times  and  baptized  about 
forty  persons.     Now  I  am  alone,  for  my  Lord  Combury  has  pre- 
ferred  him  to  be  Chaplain  of  her  Majesty's  Fort  and  forces  at 
New  York.     I  saw  his  commission  signed  this  day  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  Mott,  who  died  about  three  months  ago.     I  was  loath  to  part 
with  my  good  friend  and  companion  in  travel,  but  considering  how 
he  had  been  disappointed  at  home,  I  would  not  hinder  his  prefe^ 
ment  abroad,  hoping  that  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  the 
venerable  Society,  will  supply  his  place."    (P.  E.  Hist.  Coll.,  VcA 
1,  p.  56.) 

Mr.  Sharp  was  subsequently  made  Assistant  Minister  in  Trini^ 
Church,  and  we  find  him  still  in  the  chaplaincy  in  the  year  1712. 
By  order  of  Governor  Hunter,  he  inducted  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poy*    fc 
into  the  Jamaica  Church  on  the  18th  of  July,  1710.  a 

The  oldest,  if  not  the  richest  Library  of  this  City  owes  its  be- 
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giniiing  and  foundation  to  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Sharp.  When  he 
returned  to  England,  he  gave  his  own  books  as  the  beginning  and 
nucleus  of  that  which  is  now  the  "  Society  Library  of  New  York," 
and  any  one  curious  in  his  history  will  find  now  on  all  its  lughest 
and  dustiest  alcoves,  shelves  of  Latin  and  English  folios,  with  the 
name  of  ^^  John  Sharp  "  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  as  black  and  fresh 
looking  as  if  written  but  yesterday.  There  these  tomes  of  Angli- 
can and  Patristic  lore  have  lain  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years^  hardly 
more  unconscious  of  the  life  and  growth  of  this  great  city,  than  it« 
busy  inhabitants  are  of  the  memory  and  deeds  of  this  one  of  its 
earliest  and  most  enlightened  benefactors. 

Dr.  Sharp's  name  is  also  worthy  of  honorable  mention  here  for 
his  agency  in  procuring  the  printing  of  the  first  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  that  came  from  the  American  Press.  He  was  security  to 
Trinity  Church  for  forty  pounds  loaned  to  Wm.  Bradford  to  pur- 
chase paper  for  that  purpose ;  the  bond  for  which  was  promptly 
cancelled  by  the  Church-wardens  when  they  learned  of  the  great 
loss  that  Bradford  had  sustained  by  this  undertaking.  In  1706 
Dr.  Sharp  preached  a  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  death  of 
Lady  Combury,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  which  was 
printed  by  Bradford,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  at  the  delivery  of  his  address  at  the  Bradford  celebration 
in  New  York  in  1863.  (See  Mr.  WaUace's  Address,  p.  81.)  Dr. 
Sharp  is  said  to  have  returned  to  England  in  1717.  We  certainly 
shoald  be  glad  to  know  something  more  of  this  early  Missionary  of 
the  Church  in  these  regions,  but  are  unable  to  give  any  other 
particulars  of  his  history.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and 
attainments,  and  all  the  records  of  his  labors  that  remain  to  us, 
>how  him  to  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  his  high  calling. 

How  long  the  services  were  continued  at  the  Chapel  in  the  Fort, 

We  have,  so  far,  no  means  of  knowing.     In  1716  the  Rev.  Robert 

Fenney  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Vesey,  in  Trinity  Church,  and 

Was  also  Chaplain  to  the  garrison.     He  was  afterwards  Rector  of 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.     In  1720  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orem,  then 

^  Bristol,  R.  I.,  was  appointed  Chaplain  by  the  Governor  of  New 

^ork,  and  seems  to  have  held  the  place  at  least  till  about  1727,  as 

*^  preached  the  funeral  sermon  of  Governor  Burnet's  wife,  who 

^ed  in  that  year.     A  manuscript  copy  of  this  sermon  is  still  in 

existence,  though  without  date.    Governor  Burnet,  in  his  will  dated 

1727,  and  proved  in  1729,  requests  to  be  buried  *^  near  his  wife 
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Mary,  and  one  of  his  children,  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Fort  at  New 
York."     (Hist.  Mag.,  Vol.  9,  p- 129.) 

It  will  be  perceived  by  this  review,  that  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  maintained  by  this  successi(»i  of 
Chaplains  at  the  Fort  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  In 
the  mean  time  the  old  Church  built  by  the  Dutch  had  disappeared 
and  "  King's  Chapel "  taken  its  place.  We  find  the  foUowing  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  this  Chapel,  in  the  address  of  Govwior 
Hunter's  friends  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1714  :  —  "  After  Col. 
Fletcher  had  obtained  of  the  Dutch  to  build  themselves  a  Church 
in  the  Town,  he  pulled  down  the  old  one  in  the  Fort,  and  in  its 
room  built  a  Chapel  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  and  his  own  &mil?, 
which  Chapel,  after  his  removal  ft'om  the  government,  remained  at 
some  times  neglected,  and  at  others  converted  into  a  store-house  for 
fire-wood,  till  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency  Brigadier  Hunter,  who 
soon  repaired  it  and  beautified  it,  and  caused  Divine  service  con- 
stantly to  be  performed  in  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp,  Chaplain  to 
the  forces,  who  gave  great  satisfaction  to  many  of  the  Church  ol 
England,  and  especially  such  who  wanted  accommodation  in  Trini^ 
Church  (where  pews  are  not  to  be  purchased  but  at  a  very  high 
rate),  and  were  forced  sometimes  to  absent  themselves  firom  Divine 
service,  which  now  they  need  not  do,  having  now  a  place  of  wo^ 
ship  to  resort  unto,  where  all  degrees  are  seated  without  price  or 
reward."     (Doc.  Hist.,  Vol.  3,  p.  411.) 

This  was  clearly  the  first  movement  among  New  York  Church- 
men in  favor  of  "  Free  Pews."  It  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
want  of  harmony  between  Governor  Hunter  and  the  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  reference  to  the  services  at  King's  Chapel,  as 
other  matters.  The  Chapel  began  to  have  something  of  the 
character  of  a  Parish  Church. 

The  Queen  had  bestowed  **  Plate,  Books,  and  other  fiimitare 
for  its  use,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  fi:^quently  administered 
there  to  the  Governor  and  garrison,  wliich  Governor  Hunter 
represents  as  being  displeasing  to  Mr.  Vesey.  He  writes  vtff 
severe  things  of  him  to  the  Propagation  Society,  and  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  but  Mr.  Vesey  seems  never  to  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  in  England,  nor  of  his  own  people. 
Mr.  Keith  had  written  of  him  and  his  Parish  a  few  years  before 
the  controversy  with  Governor  Hunter,  —  "  There  is  a  brave  con- 
gregation of  people  belonging  to  the  Church  here,  as  well  as  a 
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rerjr  fine  fabric  of  a  church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey  very  much 
este^ned  and  loved  both  for  his  ministiy  and  good  life.**  (Doc. 
Hist^  Vol.  3,  p.  414.) 

As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Vesey  conformed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land immediately  preceding  his  appointment  to  Trinity  Parish. 
Though  a  dissenting  Minister  on  Long  Island,  there  is  evidence 
that  when  he  was  a  youth,  he  and  his  parents  were  communicants 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he 
embraced  the  doctrines  and  polity  of  the  Church  from  conscien- 
tious motives.  As  a  candid  and  impartial  writer  has  recently  said, 
*^It  is  but  just  to  infer  that  his  course  was  dictated  by  honorable 
sentiments.  There  were  not  wanting  in  his  lifetime,  those  who 
could  impugn  his  motives  of  action,  and  the  violence  of  party 
charged  him  with  inconsistency,  a  base  regard  for  temporal  inter- 
ests, and  want  of  fidelity  to  the  principles  to  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  pledged  by  his  birth  and  training  among  the  Independents  of 
New  England :  but  a  generous  spirit  cannot  fail  to  sympathize  in 
his  emancipation  from  narrow  prejudices,  and  to  applaud  as  judi- 
cious a  conformity  so  amply  vindicated  by  the  success  of  his  pro- 
longed subsequent  ministry."  (Mr.  G.  H.  Moore,  Hist.  Mag.,  Vol. 
2,  second  series,  p.  12.) 

Our  researches  throw  but  little  light  upon  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  King's  Chapel,  or  "  Queen's  Chapel,"  as  it  was  called  at 
this  period.  It  was  built,  as  we  have  seen  by  Governor  Fletcher, 
about  1693,  and  subsequently  repaired  and  beautified  by  Governor 
Bunter  in  1710.  It  stood  somewhere  within  the  Fort,  as  the  origi- 
nal Church  of  St.  Nicholas  had  done,  but  of  the  character  and  size 
of  the  building  we  have  now  no  knowledge.  Some  portion  of  the 
ground  near  it,  or  more  probably  that  within  its  walls^  must  have 
been  used  as  a  burying-place,  as  Governor  Bellamont  is  said  to 
have  been  "  buried  with  funeral  honors  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Fort " 
(Booth,  1,  264),  in  the  year  1700,  and  Governor  Burnet  in  1727, 
requests  to  be  buried  "  near  his  wife  Mary,  and  one  of  his  children, 
at  the  Cfhapel  of  the  Fort  at  New  York.'' 

No  history  of  any  such  burying-place,  however,  is  now  known. 
The  Fort  was  demolished,  and  the  high  ground  upon  which  it 
stood  leveled  down  in  1790.  It  was  directly  south  of  Bowling 
Chreen,  and  the  site  of  the  first  church,  according  to  Miller's  plan, 
must  have  been  very  near  to  the  present  intersection  of  Whitehall 
and  Bridge  Streets.     The  front  was  toward  the  west,  and  all  the 
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probabilities  are  that  when  Governor  Fletcher  built  King^s  Chapd 
he  placed  it  on  the  same  site.  This,  the  first  House  of  Prayer 
ever  built  in  this  City  intended  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  burned  down,  with  the  Governor's  house  adjmning, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1741,  and  nothing  further  remains  of  its 
history.  Not  only  have  its  walls  and  foundations  disappeared  bat 
its  very  site  is  unknown.  The  holy  vessels  given  by  the  bounty 
of  the  Queen  no  longer  remain,  the  ashes  of  the  dead  committed 
to  its  keeping  have  been  scattered,  and  that  such  a  House  of  God 
ever  existed  is  known  to  but  very  few  of  the  present  generation. 
So  pass  away  all  the  material  works  of  man. 

"  We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  oar  mightiest  works 
Die  too ;  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock; 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood ; 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  searched  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps." 

But  we  have  been  tracing  a  history  that  we  trust  concerns 
something  more  than  material  things.  It  will  be  deemed  by  many 
but  a  humble  record,  and  hardly  worthy  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
its  preparation,  or  the  time  spent  in  its  recital.  It  did  little,  per- 
haps, to  shape  the  destinies  of  this  great  State,  and  has  left  but  few 
monuments  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  its  character  or  influence. 
But  even  these  opght  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  contributions  of 
Wolley  and  Miller  to  the  early  history  of  this  Province,  will  ever 
keep  their  memories  alive  with  the  student  of  American  History, 
and  the  bounty  of  Dr.  Sharp  in  founding  the  first  public  Library  of 
this  great  City,  ought  to  save  his  name  from  oblivion  in  all  after 
times. 

But  over  and  above  these  things,  we  are  not  willing  to  believe 
that  this  was  a  vain  effort,  thus  early  to  establish  here  the  minis- 
trations of  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  It  was  not  lost 
labor  for  the  Church  of  England  to  follow  those  of  her  children 
who  came  to  these  unknown  and  distant  shores,  with  the  safe" 
guards  and  consolations  of  their  Holy  Religion.  That  efforts  mort 
worthy  a  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  were  not  made  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  this  great  nation,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  was 
not  from  the  want  of  faith  or  charity,  but  because  that  Church  wai 
in  bondage  with  her  children. 

^ot  wishing  to  unsay  what  our  fathers  have  said  concerning  oar 
indebtedness  for  *^  a  long  continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protec- 
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tion,"  we  cannot  repress  the  conviction  that  that  nursing  too  often 
bound  and  restrained  the  energies  of  her  children,  instead  of  gener- 
ously developing  and  enlarging  them.  We  are  not  ungrateful  for 
our  heritage,  or  for  the  loving  care  extended  to  us,  in  spite  of  our 
mother's  bonds,  but  we  do  bless  God  that  we  are  ^^  free  bom,''  and 
piaj  that  the  Church  of  our  day  and  generation  may  be  guided 
by  what  we  are  constrained  to  believe  a  wiser,  more  generous, 
and  Catholic  policy,  and  that  no  timid  counsels  will  restrain  Her 
energies,  till  She  has  planted  Herself  in  Her  full  integrity  in  all 
borders  of  our  land.  Never  since  the  days  of  Constantine,  did  any 
branch  of  the  Church  enjoy  such  an  inheritance  as  God  has  given 
to  us,  in  our  free  and  unfettered  state.  Not  one  thing  is  wanting 
of  power  or  gifts  to  make  this  Church  the  very  joy  of  the  earth. 
How  unworthy  then  shall  we  be  of  our  stewardship,  if  we  withhold 
from  our  brethren  or  our  children  aught  of  the  trust  committed  to 
us,  if  we  have  any  other  spirit  than  that  which  shall  enable  us  to  say, 
"  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's 
sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness,  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth  !  *' 


Abt.  HI.  —  SOTERIOLOGY  OF  THE  LATER  CHURCH 

FATHERS.  —  No.  II. 

I»  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  city  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  then  so  renowned  for  the  learning  of  its  inhabitants,  for  its 
magnificent  library,  and  incomparable  works  of  Art,  was  the  great 
centre  of  Literature  and  Philosophy.  "  It  was  the  congenial  home 
of  Gnostic  and  Platonic  dreams  ;  the  centre  of  a  liberal  and  spirit- 
ual, though  mystic  Judaism.  Heathen  myths  and  Scripture 
verities,  by  a  process  of  allegorizing,  fanciful  in  some  respects,  but 
not  without  a  tincture  of  earnest  religious  feeling,  had  been 
blended,  as  it  were,  in  a  richly  colored,  though  bewildering  and 
deceptive  light."  In  the  first  century,  Philo,  the  learned  Jew, 
had  flourished  there.  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
Ammonius  Saccas,  who  had  been  a  Christian,  and  was  more  or 
less  imbued  with  elements  of  Christian  truth,  opened  a  firesh  vein 
of  thought  in  the  Neo-Platonic  system.  Plotinus  and  others  fol- 
lowed in  his  steps.     The  school  thus  founded,  claimed  to  be  a 
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Religion  as  well  as  a  Philosophy.  It  pretended  to  intuitions  of 
truth,  or  immediate  revelations.  It  admitted  a  place  for  Christ  as 
among  the  greatest  of  Teachers  and  Theurgists.  On  the  sam9 
principle  it  did  not  reject,  bat  spiritualized  and  so  labored  to 
justify,  the  fables  of  the  Greek  Polytheism.  It  even  endeavored  to 
find  a  reasonable  and  religious  basis  for  the  generally  reprobated, 
but  much  practiced  arts  of  magic  and  divination. 

^^  It  was  amid  such  influences  that  the  Catechetical  School, 
founded  by  S.  Mark,  and  carried  forward,  it  is  said,  by  the  labors 
of  Athenagoras  (A.  D.  177),  attained  its  first  celebrity  under  the 
auspices  of  the  famous  *  Sicilian  bee,'  the  eclectic  Philosopher, 
Pantoenus,  A.  D.  180." 

But  far  more  famous  in  the  annals  of  Christianity  were  the 
names  of  its  later  teachers,  S.  Clement  and  Origen.  If  the 
School  of  Alexandria  accomplished  much  for  Christianity,  it  was 
by  no  means  free  from  speculative  error.  While  its  teachers  were 
attempting  to  combat  Neo-Platonism  and  Gnosticism  with  their 
own  philosophical  weapons,  they  unconsciously  imbibed  some  of 
their  erroneous  tenets.  The  cumbrous  armor  of  Saul  is  not  the 
best  fitted  for  an  encounter  with  Goliath.  Such  too  often  has  been 
the  fate  of  over-speculative  theologians.  Forsaking  the  clear 
teachings  of  Holy  Writ  for  the  uncertain  light  of  human  Philoso- 
phy, they  have  in  the  end  lost  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  mysticism 
or  infidelity.  But  human  reason,  rightly  directed,  is  the  ally,  not 
the  foe  of  our  Holy  Religion.  It  is  only  the  **  oppositions  of 
science  fdUdy  so  called,"  which  would  set  themselves  in  array 
against  the  Eternal  Truth  of  God,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
infallible  right  of  private  judgment  in  things  sacred  and  divine. 

The  Alexandrine  Theologians  held  to  less  discriminating  viewq 
of  the  Atonement,  than  were  taught  by  earlier  Christian  writers. 
As  has  been  already  remarked,  they  were  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostic  denied  the  expiatory 
work  of  Christ.  To  him  there  was  no  such  thing  as  gwlt^  or  the 
need  of  deliverance  by  means  of  a  Saviour.  Man  could  justify 
himself,  for  sin  was  nether  guilt  nor  crime ;  but  merely  mZ,  a 
bondage,  a  disharmony  in  nature.  All  suffering  was  dieeiplmary^ 
not  penal ;  designed  to  reform,  not  to  punish  the  sufferer.  The 
schools  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  both  agree  in  this.  Ptolemsus 
held  in  addition,  that  Justice  was  not  an  attribute  of  the  si^ureme 
God,  but  only  of  the  Demiurge.    Marcion  looked  on  God  as  puro 
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Love,  and  utterly  destitute  of  the  attribute  of  Justice.  This 
Grnostic  view  can  be  traced  in  heretical  writers  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  "  Liberal  Christianity  "  in  its 
various  ramifications  of  Unitarianism,  Universalism,  Spiritualism, 
Mormonism,  Free-love,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  alike  the  glory  of  Arthur 
Penrhyn  Stanley  and  Brigham  Young. 

The  ground  of  this  heresy  was  the  fatal  defect  of  Gnosticism, 
viz. :  that  it  held,  not  that  man  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the 
absolute  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  but  that  he  sprang  from  God  by  a 
mere  natural  development.  This  of  course  destroyed  man*s  ac- 
countability for  evil,  since  he  was  but  an  emanation  from  Deity  — 
not  a  free  moral  agent,  but  simply  "  a  spark  of  the  divine  fire." 
There  was  a  series  of  emanations  from  Deity  of  interminable  length, 
extending  down  to  man  the  last  link  and  refuse  of  the  series. 
Hence  man  needs  no  expiation  for  m,  but  only  a  separation 
from  inevitable  evil. 

S.  Titles  Flavvu%  Clemens^  called  Alexandrinus  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Roman  Clement,  was  originally  a  pagan  Philosopher.  He 
succeeded  his  master,  Pantoenus,  in  the  Catechetical  School  some- 
where about  A.  D.  189,  and  taught  till  A.  D.  202.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  A.  D.  220. 

S.  Clement  held  to  a  loose  view  of  the  sterner  attributes  of  God, 
which  led  him  to  think  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  would 
not  be  eternal  in  its  duration.  He  says,  —  "  Christ  is  the  great 
High-Priest,  through  whose  mediatorial  work  all  are  exalted  to 
unity  with  God.  The  only  good  Almighty  works  Redemption 
from  eternity  through  the  Son ;  but  in  evil  He  has  no  part. 
Everything  is  subordinate  to  the  Redemption  by  the  Lord  of  all. 
Hence  it  is  the  object  of  redeeming  righteousness  to  conduct  each 
being,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  what  is  better  and  more  perfect." 

Here  the  Alexandrine  School  diverges  manifestly  from  orthodoxy. 
All  the  earlier  fathers  («.  g.  S.  Clem.  Rom.,  S.  Justin  Martyr, 
Minucius  Felix,  TertuUian)  insist  in  the  strongest  terms  on  the 
eternal  duration  of  future  punishment  for  the  finally  impenitent. 
It  is  but  fiur  to  say  that,  with  this  drawback,  the  writings  of  the 
Alexandrian  Clement  can  be  accepted  as  orthodox.  The  Catholic 
Church  recognizes  him  as  one  of  her  saints.  He  teaches  clearly 
and  distinctly  the  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  the  atoning 
Merits  of  His  Death.  In  his  writings  we  find  the  famous  phrase, 
which  all  good  Catholics  are  wont  to  employ,  —  '*  The  Blood  of 
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God  "  CAi/to  0€oi5  IlaiSos,  not  IXguSos  tov  0cov,  Quis  dives  salv.  34). 
S.  Clement  is  rich  in  passages,  which  declare  the  power  of  the 
Death  of  Christ.  ^^  He  hath  changed  sunset  into  sunrise,  and 
through  the  Cross  brought  death  to  Life."  .  .  .  **  By  His  Blood, 
and  by  the  Word,  He  has  gathered  the  bloodless  host  of  peace,  and 
assigned  to  them  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  (Cohort,  c.  11.) 
"  Generous,  therefore,  is  He  who  gives  for  us  the  greatest  of  ali 
gifts.  His  own  Life ;  and  beneficent  exceedingly,  and  loving  to 
men,  in  that,  when  He  might  have  been  Lord,  He  wished  to  be  a 
brother  Man  ;  and  so  good  was  He  that  He  died  for  us."  (Psedag. 
B.  I.  c.  9.)  "  For  the  blood  of  the  grape  —  that  is,  the  Word  — 
desired  to  be  mixed  with  water,  as  His  Blood  is  mingled  with 
Salvation.  And  the  Blood  of  the  Lord  is  twofold.  For  there  is 
the  Blood  of  His  Flesh,  by  which  we  are  redeemed  from  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  spiritual,  that  by  which  we  are  anointed.  And  to 
drink  the  Blood  of  Jesus,  is  to  become  partaker  of  the  Lord*s  Im- 
mortality." (P.  II.  c.  2.)  And,  speaking  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
he  says,  —  "  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  Lord's  successful  work,  He  hav- 
ing borne  on  His  Head,  the  princely  part  of  His  body,  all  our 
iniquities  by  which  we  were  pierced.  For  He  by  His  own  Passion 
rescued  us  from  offenses  an  d  sins,  and  such  like  thorns ;  and  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  devil,  deservedly  said  in  triumph,  *  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  *  "     (II.  c.  8.) 

Orifferiy  sumamed  "  The  Adamantine  "  (oSa/iavrivo?,  xP^^H^)* 
was  born  at  Alexandria  (185),  and  was  a  pupil  of  S.  Clement,  to 
whose  office  he  succeeded.  His  was  a  mind  of  wonderful  fertility. 
He  was  the  author  of  at  least  six  thousand  different  works,  and 
wrote,  as  S.  Jerome  says,  more  than  another  man  could  read.  He 
was  condemned  (A.  D.  231)  by  the  Alexandrine  Church  for  false 
doctrine  and  violation  of  the  canons,  though  the  sentence  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  remitted.  He  died  at  the  city  of  Tyre, 
(254)  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  title  of 
"  Saint "  was  never  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Church,  owing  to  his 
heterodoxy. 

The  Soteriology  of  Origen  is  very  fanciful,  and  difiers  widely 
from  the  orthodox  view.  In  it  we  note  three  great  and  dangerous 
errors. 

1.  That  there  is  a  fixed  and  definite  number  of  rational  beings, 
existing  from  all  eternity. 

2.  That  punishment  is  never  judicial,  but  always  disciplinarv. 
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3.  That  there  is  no  such  thing  as  eternal,  endless  punishment. 

1.  Origen's  first  error  was  with  regard  to  the  number  of  God's 
creatures.  He  says,  "  God  could  not  create  an  infinite  number  of 
rational  beings,  for  His  providence  could  not  extend  to  so  many  be- 
ings, as  boundless  in  number  as  He  Himself  is  boundless  in  Essence." 

His  theory  is  substantially  this.    "All  rational  beings  were  cre- 
ated together  at  the  beginning  of  the  Universe.     They  were  alike 
endowed  with  freedom  and  power  to  increase  virtue,  or  to  lose  it. 
But  since  intelligent  beings  made  a  difierent  use  of  their  freedom, 
and  some  lost  more  or  less  of  their  inherent  holiness :  there  arose 
a  great  moral  difference  between  them,  so  that  Divine  Justice  was 
obliged  to  change  their  external  circumstances.     For  this  reason 
God  created  the  world  that  all  might  have  a  position  appropriate  to 
their  characters.     Some  were  made   angels  —  others,  men  —  the 
worst  condemned  to  the  position  of  evil  spirits.     Such  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  heavenly,  earthly,  and  infernal  beings. 

''  But  all  these  creatures  still  preserved  their  free  will,  and  could 
by  turning  to  good  raise  themselves  from  the  lower  ranks  to  the 
iiigher  stages  of  existence.  Nay,  even  the  devil  himself  was  capa-« 
ble  of  reformation,  and  would,  if  he  saw  fit  to  amend  his  behavior, 
return  to  a  happy  condition  I  God  created  this  world  to  give 
liabitations  to  rational  beings  fitted  to  their  capacity  and  calculated 
to  improve  their  morals.  When  it  has  accomplished  this  end,  it 
irill  be  destroyed." 

In  this  way  Origen  thought  that  he  could  account  for  the  difier- 
ing  conditions  in  which  men  are  born.  It  led  him  to  maintain,  that 
"  the  history  of  the  Universe  is  a  history  of  apostasy  and  redemp- 
tion, first  one,  and  then  the  other.  The  creation  of  man  was  sim- 
ply the  apostasy  of  a  determinate  number  of  angels,  for  all  created 
beings  commenced  life  together." 

The  nature  of  sin  he  held  to  be  negative,  not  positive.  (^Malum 
tit  bono  carere.  De  PrincipiiB).  All  evil  is  simply  the  lack  of 
good,  has  no  existence  in  itself,  is  an  accident  which  befalls  the 
soul,  so  that  sin  is  literally  spiritual  death.  Redemption  is  not  an 
elevation  above  the  original  condition  of  the  soul,  but  only  a  restora- 
tion to  it.  The  souls  of  men  with  free  will  and  consciousness  have 
departed  from  their  life  in  God,  and  must  return  to  it.  They  could 
not  do  this  till  every  restraint  and  every  sin  was  removed.     Christ 

came  to  redeem,  not  men  alone,  but  also  the  fallen  angels.     Such  a 

view  of  apostasy  and  redemption  would  fatally  diminish  the  soul's 

sense  of  the  guilt  of  sin. 
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^*  After  as  well  as  before  their  fall,  these  apostate  beings  hsTe  the 
power  of  self-determination.  These  fallen  beings  can  purge  them- 
selves from  sin,  can  rise  firom  one  gradd  of  being  to  another  till  at 
length  they  reach  their  original  perfection  —  union  and  communion 
with  Grod.     This  is  the  goal  of  freedom." 

In  this  divine  plan  there  is  a  great  unity  and  a  living  organism ; 
t.  e.  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  "  For  God  rules  not  by 
irresistible  power,  and  herein  lies  the  clearest  and  purest  glory  of 
Omnipotence ;  that  all  things  are  subject  to  Him  by  His  word  and 
wisdom,  not  by  sheer  power  and  necessity."  God*8  foreknowl- 
edge does  not  destroy  the  creature's  free  will.  **  God  certainly 
foresees  the  future,  but  this  foreknowledge  is  not  the  determining 
ground  of  what  comes  to  pass.  Rather,  what  is  to  happen  is  the 
determining  ground  of  the  divine  foreknowledge."  GtxI's  provi- 
dence, while  it  rules  and  directs  all  things,  regulates  without  de- 
stroying our  freedom  of  will.  Evil  is  that  which  annihilates  good  ; 
it  is  the  negation  of  positive  virtue ;  it  is  spiritual  death  just  as  cold 
is  the  lack  of  heat. .  We  see  firom  this  how  great  truths  can  be 
.  blended  with  fatal  error,  giving  to  the  latter  a  plausibility  which 
renders  it  the  more  pernicious. 

2.  The  second  error  of  Origen  was,  ^*  that  punishment  is  never 
judicial^  but  always  merely  diseiplinary  in  its  intent."  He  says 
(cimira  Cdaum^  III.  497),  "  If  it  were  not  useful  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  to  apply  torments  to  the  erring,  a  compassionate  and 
kind  God  would  never  punish  crimes."  *^  Since  God  hates  .no  one, 
the  punishment  of  sin  is  not  His  work,  but  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  crime."  The  wicked,  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their 
sins,  ^^ cannot  elevate  themselves  to  the  higher  regions;  but  hover 
for  a  time  about  their  graves,  or  engage  in  other  earthly  and 
natural  pursuits,"  and  then  are  handed  over  to  judgnjient,  and  the 
punishment  of  fire.  As  all  true  happiness  is  spiritual,  so  is  thb 
purgatorial  fire  in  no  respect  material,  but  purely  spiritual.  In  a 
word,  it  is  banishment  from  God,  and  the  pangs  of  a  reproving 
conscience.  ^^  No  one  kindles  it  but  the  sinner,  for  himself,"  and 
the  fuel  is  furnished  by  his  sins,  which  pass  in  review  before  his 
guilty  conscience.  *^  Their  whole  mass,  if  the  soul  be  overloaded, 
will  in  due  time  break  forth  into  a  fire  of  punishment."  It  is  a 
fire,  "  like  the  flame  of  passion  in  this  world,  only  much  fiercer ; " 
a  pang,  ^^  as  when  the  limbs  are  torn  from  their  sockets,  only  more 
horrible  is  the  smart  of  the  dislocated  soul  when  torn  firom  the  order 
and  harmony  of  nature." 
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Bj  all  these  panishmefits,  howeTer,  God  designs  only  the  parifi* 
cation  of  the  sooL  How  long  this  condition  is  to  endure,  and  what 
periods  o£  suffering  the  sinner  must  pass  through,  depends  on  the 
greatness  and  enormity  of  his  sins.  But  it  was  in  no  case  eternal, 
and  would  probably  terminate  with  the  end  of  the  visible  world. 
Then  a  new  era  of  Creation  would  begin,  and  the  history  of  the 
soul  be  repeated — first  holy,  then  fidling  away  into  sin  and 
misery  —  redeemed  by  God  and  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness, 
only  to  pass  through  a  new  cycle  of  changes.  In  some  respects 
Origen's  theory  resembled  that  of  the  modem  school  of  Universal- 
ists,  termed  Restorationists  ;  though  of  course  many  of  his  foncies 
were  quite  peculiar  to  himself. 

3.  In  common  with  them  he  taught  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  eternal,  endless  punishment.     This  is  a  logical  conclusion  from 
his  view  of  sin.     K  sin  be  only  a  disea$ey  and  punishment  the  medi" 
cine  for  it,  then  of  course  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  end- 
less punishment ;  else  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Bat  once  admit  the  true  idea  of  penalty^  and  punishment  from  its 
very  nature  must  be  endless.     God's  Liaw  and  Majesty  are  infinite, 
and  an  insult  offered  to  them  can  never  be  expiated  by  the  offender. 
Eternal  punishment  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  an   infinite 
redress  of  an  infinite  wrong.     If  the  sanctity  of  God's  government 
most  be  vindicated  by  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  to-day,  it  must 
be  in  like  manner  to-morrow,  and  so  on  world  without  end.     There 
b  therefore  a  vast  difference  between  the  penal  damnation  of  the 
incorrigible  offender,  and  the  disciplinary  chastisement  of  the  yet 
imperfect  Christian. 

Christ's  death  appeared  to  Origen  to  be  necessary  in  this  wise. 
We  were,  although  by  our  creation  the  lawful  property  of  God, 
yet  by  our  sin  transferred  to  the  possession  of  the  devil.  We  sold 
ourselves  to  Satan,  and  the  price  of  our  souls  was  paid  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  murder,  adultery,  thefl,  and  the  Uke.  (Here  we  might  well 
exclaim  with  Dr.  South,  when  preaching  on  "  The  Wages  of  Sin," 
^  Poor  wages  indeed  that  a  man  cannot  live  on  !  ")  Satan  required 
for  our  deliverance  a  redemptive  price.  God,  in  the  Person  of  His 
^heanthropic  Son,  paid  the  price ;  in  other  words.  He  delivered  up 
Hig  human  soul  to  Satan.  But  the  devil  was  cheated  after  all ! 
He  thought  that  if  Jesus  were  removed,  all  men  would  be  under 
^  power.  But  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  victorious  in  Hades,  and  he 
^d  not  fetter  it.     In  company  with  all  the  souls  which  believed 
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on  Him  He  escaped,  and  Pandemonium  suffered  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  amid  all  his  error  we  can  discern  even  in  Origen  the  traces 
of  purer  Church  Doctrine.  The  death  of  Christ  had  another  in- 
fluence :  it  reconciled  us  to  God  as  well  as  ransomed  us  from  the 
power  of  Satan.    Origen  often  refers  to  this :  — 

^<  Because  sin  entered  the  world,  demanding  reooneiliation  through  a 
sacrifice,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  sacrifice  for  sin.** 

'*  In  60  far  as  Christ  is  a  sacrifice,  He  becomes  our  reconciliation  through 
the  pouring  out  of  His  Blood,  by  which  He  gives  the  forgiveness  of  past 
sins." 

*^  Death,  which  as  punishment  for  sin  was  laid  upon  Him,  is  the  purifi- 
cation of  sin." 

^  Jesus  alone  could  take  the  burden  of  sin  for  all  through  BLis  Croes,  and 
bear  it  with  the  greatest  strength." 

*'  He  has  truly  taken  our  sins  upon  Him  and  is  abused  for  our  trans- 
gressions and  the  punishment  which  belonged  to  us  has  been  laid  upon 
Him,  whereby  we  are  reformed  and  attain  peace." 

**  He  alone  was  perfect  and  no  deceit  was  found  in  His  mouth  ;  there- 
fore is  He  a  pure  sacrifice  and  acceptable  unto  Grod." 

Such  sentiments  as  these  have  led  authors  like  Thomasius  to 
mahitain  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  though  on  very  slender  grounds. 

Origen  (as  we  have  seen)  does  not  recognize  any  primitive  jus- 
tice of  God  to  which  satisfaction  for  sin  must  be  made,  in  order 
that  the  divine  holiness  may  be  vindicated.  Punishments  are  only 
healing  remedies,  and  in  lieu  of  these  the  mercy  of  God  can  use 
milder  means.  When  at  length  by  the  preponderance  of  sin  punish- 
ments had  lost  their  restoring  power,  God,  in  His  fatherly  afiection 
for  mankind,  sent  into  the  world  the  Redeemer,  who  through  His 
atoning  death,  should  break  the  power  of  sin,  and  thereby  cause  the 
remission  of  punishment.  Thus  Christ  suffered  in  our  stead  for 
our  justification  and  to  remove  our  merited  punishment. 

The  object  of  the  Atonement  was  to  satisfy,  not  divine  Justice, 
but  divine  Love.  The  sins  of  the  world  which  Jesus  took  away 
were  only  those  of  the  Church.  He  died  only  for  believers.  Thus 
Calvin  was  forestalled  in  one  of  his  errors,  Origen  says,  **  God 
makes  man  holy,  and  then  pronounces  him  exempt  from  law."  And 
again,  ^^  God  might  by  a  sovereign  act  have  made  milder  means 
sufEcient  for  man's  exemption."  He  held  moreover  that  the  sacri* 
fices  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  merely  the  types  of  Christ *8 
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Atonement,  bat  tlimt  they  literallj  expiated  sin.  For  capital  crimes 
the  penalty  was  death,  and  this  expiated  the  crime  for  both  time 
and  eternity.  Inferior  sins,  by  permission  of  the  dirine  Mercy, 
were  expiated  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  which  took  the  place 
of  repentance.  ^^  The  rictim  is  ofiered  that  sins  may  be  purged 
away/'  Each  sacrifice  expiated  a  single  sin,  but  none  were 
nniversal  until  the  Death  of  Christ  afforded  a  general  amnesty  to 
believers. 

Yet,  amid  the  worthless  ore  of  Origen's  voluminous  writings,  we 
sometimes  find  precious  passages,  sparkling  with  all  the  lustre  of  the 
golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.     Thus,  speaking  of  Christ's 
offices,  this  beautifiil  passage  occurs :  **  He  is  called  the  Way,  be- 
cause He  leads  the  erring  to  the  Truth ;  the  Physician,  He  heals 
the  diseases  of  ^e  soul ;  the  Door,  man  enters  through  Him  to  God ; 
Bread  of  life,  through  His  Word  He  nourishes  and  strengthens  the 
spirit ;  Lamb  of  God,  by  His  Death  He  has  taken  away  the  sins  of 
the  world  ;  High  Priest,  He  gave  Himself  a  Sacrifice  for  us."     To 
stun  up,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Origen  departed  far 
from  the  Apostolic  standard  of  true  doctrine,  and  was  the  first  of 
those  learned  but  erroneous  teachers,  who,  continuing  through  life 
within  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  did  what  was  in  their 
power  to  weaken  Her  authority  and  corrupt  Her  Faith.     Still,  so 
ambiguous  is  his  language  and  so  obscure  the  meaning  of  his  doc- 
trines,  that  many  have   believed  him  orthodox.     Among  these 
Thomasius,  a  German  writer  of  some  eminence,  has  labored  hard 

to  vindicate  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen.      Credat  JudoeuB  Apella^ 
mm  ego. 

Those  desiring  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  life  and  doctrines  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  can  consult  with  advantage  his  biography 
by  Professor  Redepenning,  or  that  of  Thomasius,  above  referred 
to. 

S,  Oyril  of  Jenucdem,  f  386.  "  We  were  enemies  of  God  through 
sin,  and  God  had  appointed  the  sinner  to  die.  One  of  two  things  there- 
fere  must  needs  have  happened,  —  that  God  keeping  Ilig  word  should 
destroj  all  men,  or  that  in  His  loving  kindness  He  should  cancel  the 
>^tence.  But  behold  the  wisdom  of  God  ;  He  preservctd  both  the  truth 
of  His  sentence  and  the  exercise  of  Ilis  loving  kindness.  Christ  took 
our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should 
K?s  to  rigbteonsness."  ^ 

I  CaUeL  ziiL  33. 
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«<  We  have  not  sinned  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  He  was  righteous  Who 
laid  down  His  life  for  us."  ^ 

Eueebius  (Pamphili),  Bishop  of  CaBsarea,  the  aathor  of  the 
Church  History  known  by  his  name,  was  bom  aboat  261.  In  his 
"  Demonstr.  Ev."  IV.  12,  he  recounts  these  motives  for  the  Death 
of  the  Lord  Jesus :  1.  To  prove  that  He  is  Lord  over  the  dead  and 
the  living  ;  2.  As  a  redeeming  Sacrifice  for  sili^;  8.  To  destroy  the 
power  of  demons ;  4.  To  give  His  disciples  a  manifest  hope  of  t 
future  Ufe  through  ^e  Resurrection,  and  5.  To  supply  what  was 
lacking  in  the  ancient  sacrifices. 

The  mention  of  Eusebius  leads  us  by  a  natural  transition  to  the 
first  Nicene  Council.  This  great  coimcil  of  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  Bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  was  con- 
voked  at  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia,  in  the  year  325,  by  the  Emperor 
Constantino  the  Great,  to  consider  the  tenets  broached  by  the 
Alexandrine  Presbyter  Arius,  touching  the  eternal  Nature  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  Creed,  which  was  framed  by  the  council  m 
condemnation  of  the  Arian  heresy,  while  it  contains  oo^ifest 
allusions  to  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  attempts  no 
formal  statement  of  it. 

If  we  seek  a  correct  exposition  of  the  theological  tenets  held  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council,  we  must  search  the  writings  of 
the  master  spirit  of  that  council,  the  great  S.  AthanaeiuSj  so  jostfy 
called  ^'  The  Father  of  Orthodoxy."  This  illustrious  champimiof 
the  Faith  was  bom  at  Alexandria  (296),  and  became  its  Bishop 
in  the  year  826.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  active  part  which 
he  took  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  Arian  heretics,  and  for  his  zeal  was  frequently  sent 
into  banishment.  His  death  occurred  A.  D.  373.  An  interestmg 
and  valuable  biography  of  him  has  been  written  by  the  B.  C 
divine  Mohler.  See  also  his  memoir  in  Bohringer's  **  Kirchenge- 
schichte  in  Biographien." 

S.  Athanasius  clearly  maintains  the  expiatory  work  of  Christ 
His  view  is  this.  God  threatened  man  with  death,  if  he  sinned. 
This  threat  could  not  remain  unfulfilled  consistently  with  Grod*s 
Truth.  But  the  philanthropy  of  God  would  not  aUow  all  men, 
created  by  Himself,  to  be  destroyed.  Therefore  He  allowed  Jesus 
to  die  for  men,  by  which  means  His  Truth  and  Love  were  both 
preserved.     No  writer  of  the  fourth  century  is  clearer  on  these 

1  CcOeeh.  zii.  88. 
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points  than  S.  Athanasius,  who  maintained  (according  to  Mbhler) 
these  propositions :  — 

1.  Christ  came  to  restore  the  true  knowledge  of  God  to  man. 

2.  He  came  to  annihilate  sin.  Not  merelj  to  forgive,  but  to 
root  it  out  of  us.     (Or.  II.  c.  Ar.  c.  56.) 

3.  He  came  to  recover  immortality,  t.  e.  the  confidence  and 
clear  consciousness  of  immortality.  By  the  eternal  power  given 
OS  by  Christ  we  will  be  preserved  unto  immortality. 

4.  Through  sin  idolatry  arose;  with  the  blotting  out  of  sin 
in  Christ  the  Lord  it  ceases. 

5.  By  sin  man  was  in  Satan's  power  and  performed  his  works, 
but  the  Saviour  freed  him  from  these.     (Or.  II.  c.  Ar.  c.  63.) 

6.  Through  sin  men  have  a  slavish  fear  of  God ;  but  when  they 
know  that  through  love  He  has  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  to 
them,  they  once  more  have  confidence  in*  God.  (Or.  II.  c.  Ar.  c. 
70.) 

7.  He  came  to  reconcile  us  to  the  Father,  and  to  make  us  chil- 
dren of  God.     (Or.  I.  c.  Ar.  c  37,  38.) 

8.  He  came  to  make  man  capax  divince  naturce.     (II.  c.  59.)* 

9.  He  came  to  unite  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     (I.  c.  49.) 

10.  He  came  to  restore  all  things  to  their  original  state.  "  Thus 
in  Him  is  the  human  race  made  perfect,  and  restored  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning ;  and  indeed  with  greater  grace,  for  having  risen 
from  the  dead,  we  need  fear  no  longer  death,  but  in  Christ  we 
shall  reign  forever  in  Heaven. 

11.  He  came,  not  only  to  unite  men  to  God,  but  also  with  one 
another.  (John  xvii.  21.)  Yet  S.  Athanasius  did  not  separate  these 
motives ;  but  considered  them  all  as  intimately  linked  together  with 
<Hie  another. 

The  chief  work  of  S.  Athanasius,  which  treats  of  this  subject,  is 

^ntided  **  De  Incarnatione."     In  this  he  says  distinctly,  "  Christ 

Endured  death  for  us."     **  Christ  has  taken  upon  Himself  our  suf- 

brings ;  He  presents  them  to  the  Father,  and  beseeches  Him  to 

Accept  them  in  our  stead." 

He   recognizes   in   the   Atonement   both    substUiUion   and  ex- 

^Repentance  would  be  sufficient  were  it  not  for  the  Truth  and  Justice 
Gk)d.     The  Logos  became  incarnate  to  remove  the  condemnation  of 
w  by  paying  the  penalty."    "  All  were  subject  to  the  debt  of  Death,  and 
^  remove  this  He  came.     After  He  had  shown  His  Godhead  by  His 
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works,  He  offered  sacrifice  for  all,  in  that  He  gave  the  temple  of  Himidf 
to  Death  instead  of  all,  that  He  might  make  all  innocent  and  free  from  the 
old  transgression.  He  showed  Himself  stronger  than  Death,  displajiog 
His  own  incorruptihle  Body  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Resurrection  of  alL 
And  because  the  death  of  all  is  fulfilled  in  the  Lord's  Bodj,  death  and 
corruption  disappear  bj  the  Logos  which  was  in  Him.  For  there  was 
need  of  death,  and  He  must  suffer  death  for  all,  that  the  debt  of  all  maj 
be  paid.  But  now  the  curse  is  removed  from  us,  since  corruption  disap- 
pears through  the  grace  of  the  Resurrection  ;  we  suffer  mortalitj  of  tbe 
body  (but  not  the  curse  of  the  Law),  only  that  we  may  obtain  the  better 
Resurrection."  (D.  I.  c.  20,  21.)  He  adds,  ^  As  the  seed,  deposited  io 
the  earth,  does  not  remain  dead ;  so  is  oar  dissolution  not  forever,  bat  we 
attain  to  the  Resurrection,  since  Death  has  been  blotted  oat  through  the 
grace  given  us  by  the  Redeemer." 

No  one  can  question  that  S.  Athanasins  teaches  a  mediatorial 
Death  of  Christ ;  that  His  bodily  Death  is  the  blotting  out  of  oar 
spiritual  death.  When  he  speaks  of  the  Death  of  Christ  and  of 
our  death,  he  uses  the  word  *'*'  death  "  in  widely  different  significa- 
tions. 

S.  Athanasius,  in  his  various  theological  writings,  maintains  these 
points  very  distinctly. 

1.  The  Redeemer  of  mankind  must  possess  in  the  truest  and 
fullest  sense  the  Divine  Nature  and  dignity.  This  point  he  warmly 
contested  with  the  Arian  heretics.  If  Christ  were  a  mere  crea* 
ture,  man  could  have  received  no  sufficient  aid  from  him,  but  be 
would  have  needed  help  himself;  he  could  not,  on  behalf  of  others, 
have  conquered  the  devil ;  and  the  sufferings  of  a  mere  creatore 
would  not  have  sufficed  for  our  Redemption. 

2.  Christ  must  also  be  truly  Man.  Christ,  destitute  of  human 
nature,  could  not  have  benefited  his  fellow  men,  since  ooLan  most 
work  out  his  own  salvation. 

3.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  that  the  theanthropic  Redeemer  shoald 
be  free  from  all  sin^  else  he  could  never  have  freed  himself  and  othen 
from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin. 

Here  we  have  all  that  is  de  fide  in  Soteriology,  and  none  but  an 
ignorant  or  malicious  writer  can  pretend  that  Archbishop  Anselffl 
was  the  originator  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  S. 
Athanasius  also  maintained  that  the  necessity  of  the  Atonement 
was  relative.  God  might,  had  He  so  willed,  have  liberated  men 
by  mere  compassion,  and  no  injustice  would  have  been  done.    Bat 
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having  once  threatened  sin  with  punishment  in  His  Holy  Law, 
He  was  bound  by  His  trutli  to  inflict  the  penalty.  This  view  com- 
mands the  assent  of  about  four  sevenths  of  the  fathers  and  doctors 
of  the  Church.  The  mind  of  the  Church  is  about  as  evenly  divided 
on  this  metaphysical  point,  as  with  regard  to  the  Creation  and 
Traducian  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  human  soul. 

To  the  questign,  *'  Could  not  God  have  accomplished  the  Re- 
demption of  man  by  a  nod,  and  have  thus  removed  the  curse  ?  "  he 
replies,  "  No,  for  we  must  look  at  that  which  is  profitable  for  men, 
and  not  grope  after  that  which  God  might  have  done.     He  could 
have  destroyed  mankind  before  Noah's  ark  was  built,  and  yet  He 
did  not  do  it.     He  could  have  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt  without  the 
aid  of  Moses  ;  but  yet  He  thought  it  better  to  accomplish  the  de- 
liverance through  the  mediation  of  Moses."     *'  Christ  came  to  ac- 
complish our  salvation  "  —  therein  lies  the  ground,  the  necessity, 
and  the  reason  of  His  Incarnation.     ^^  Once  indeed,  when  as  yet 
nothing  existed,  a  nod  or  volition  of  God  was  needed  to  establish 
the  Universe.     But  after  man  had  been  created,  and  the  necessity 
existed  to  heal  that  which  was  already  formed  ;  then  it  was  appro- 
priate that  the  Physician  and   Saviour  should   come  to  created 
beings  and  heal  them.     Man  was  already  created,  therefore  the 
Logos  in  order  to  heal  man  must  put  on  the  human  body.     For 
not  that  which  was  not  had  need  of  deliverance,  so  that  a  mere  fiat 
would  have  been  sufficient;  but  man,  who  was  already  created, 
was  shipwrecked  and  about  to  go  to  the  bottom."     Again,  "  The 
distinction  was  not  outside  of  the  body  but  in  it.     As  death  arose 
in  the  body  ;  so,  when  Christ  brought  Life,  Life  arose."    Moreover, 
**  Death  cannot  appear,  but  in  the  body.     Therefore  the  Word  has 
taken  a  Body  to  destroy  Death,  which  was  found  in   the  body." 
*'If  God  had  commanded  the  curse  to  remove,  and  men  had  sinned 
^in,  the  same  necessity  would  have  arisen.     Men  would  have 
been  burthened  with  guilt,  they  would  have  remained  the  slaves  of 
^in  and  never  have  attained  to  freedom."      Thus  he  maintains  the 
-t^lative  necessity  of  Christ's  Atonement. 

But  little  trace  of  the  dogma  of  "  Satan's  claims  "  can  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  S.  Athanasius.  He  was  rather  inclined  to  re- 
gard Christ's  Passion  as  a  victory  over  Death.     Thus  he  says  :  — 

**  Since  Christ  offered  that  Body  free  from  every  spot  which  He  had 
%aken  as  a  Sacrifice  to  Death,  He  removed  death  from  His  bretliren. 
Since  He  took  upon  Himself,  when  He  died  upon  the  Cross,  the  cui-se  into 
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which  we  had  fallen ;  He  took  the  ouree  from  us.**  This  was  the  aonilu- 
lation  of  Death.  ''  Inasmuch  now  as  the  Word,  through  the  taking  of  a 
Body  and  the  grace  of  the  Resurrection,  destroyed  Death  as  the  stobble 
is  consumed  by  fire ;  He  called  men  back  from  death  to  life,  and  repkeed 
them  in  immortality." 

*'  When  salvation  came  into  the  world,  the  earth  reoeiyed  a  blessiDg 
instead  of  a  curse.  PlEuradise  was  opened  to  the  thief,  the  dead  were 
aroused,  the  graves  were  opened,  and  the  gates  of  Heaven  were  hfied 
up. 

The  Eastern  Church  was  especially  influenced  by  the  doctrinal 
writings  of  S.  Athanasius.  Among  the  Greek  fathers  S.  Ghreffory^ 
of  Niaziamumy  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine.  This 
illustrious  Bishop  was  born  about  the  year  300  at  Ariansus,  not 
far  from  Nasdanzum,  and  at  length  attained  the  rank  of  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  f  890.  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  rejected  the 
dogma  of  ^^  Satan's  claims/'  as  altogether  unworthy  of  God.  He 
says  (Orat.  xlii.) :  — 

"  Therefore  He  (Christ)  united  in  Himself  that  which  was  condemned 
in  order  to  free  all  from  condemnation ;  in  that  He  became  all  that  we  are, 
taking  on  Himself  our  sin,  body,  soul  and  spirit,  even  unto  death.  .  .  . 
All  met  in  this  One  —  His  Soul  for  our  souls,  which  had  been  disobedi- 
ent; His  Flesh  for  our  flesh,  which  had  served  lust  and  fallen  under 
condemnation  ;  Christ  for  Adam ;  the  Conqueror  of  all  sin  for  him  who 
had  £Eillen  under  sin.  Therefore  the  New  replaced  the  old  —  through  the 
sufferings  which  he  (Adam)  endured,  he  (Adam)  was  replaced  in  hii 
original  state.  There  was  the  Incarnation  for  the  creation ;  the  Virgin 
for  the  woman  ;  Bethelem  for  Eden ;  the  Manger  for  the  garden.  Tree 
stands  opposed  to  tree,  and  Hand  to  band ;  the  Hand  stretched  cot  on  the 
Cross,  to  the  band  stretched  out  for  the  fruit ;  the  Hand  pieroed  with 
naib  to  the  hand  laden  with  sin.  The  elevation  on  the  Cross  was  a  eoa- 
pensation  for  the  fall ;  the  bitter  gall  for  the  sweet  fmit ;  the  Crown  d 
thorns  for  the  sceptre  of  Satan ;  Death  for  death,  and  ResorrectiaD  for 
resurrection." 

This  beautiful  passage  treats  of  the  subject  in  a  general  wij* 
But,  he  asks  (Orat.  xlv.),  — 

*<  To  whom  and  for  whom  was  that  Blood  shed  ?  I  mean  that  prsdoti 
and  glorious  Blood  of  the  Son  of  €rod,  both  High  Priest  and  Saerifloe. 
We  were  under  the  power  of  the  evil  one,  in  that  we  were  sold  uder 
sin,  and  the  price  was  the  love  of  vileness.  1£  now  the  Bansom  was  paid 
to  any  one  but  the  true  owner,  to  whom  (I  demand)  was  it  offered  ?  ssd 
for  what  reason?    Was  it  paid  to  the  evil  one  himself?     Shame  en  iha 
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imolait  thought  For  then  the  robber  would  have  received  not  onlj  of 
God,  but  God  Himself  (in  Christ)  as  a  Ransom  and  a  superfluous  reward 
for  his  tyranny.  ...  Is  it  not  manifest  that  the  Father  received  the 
Ransom,  not  because  He  demanded  or  needed  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
divine  Plan  of  Salvation,  and  because  man  must  be  sanctified  through 
the  Incarnation  of  God  ?  " 

Again,  ^  God  became  'Man  and  died  that  we  might  live.  We  died  with 
Him  that  we  might  be  purified ;  we  are  arisen  with  Him,  because  we  died 
with  Him ;  glorified  with  Him,  because  arisen  with  Him."     (Orat  xlv.) 


Aw.  IV.  -  NICHOLAS  HAMNER  COBBS,  LATE  BISHOP  OF 

ALABAMA. 

1.  The  Farewell  Message  to  his  Clergy^  The  Address  delivered  at  (he 

Funeral  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Georgia^  and  Obituary  Notices :  Barrett,  Urmlish  &  Co., 
Montgomery,  1861. 

2.  IJie  Israelite  without  Ouile^ «—  a  Memorial  Sermon  by  the  Rev. 

Geo.  F.  Cushman,  D.  D.  :  Farrow  &  Dennett,  Mobile, 
1861. 

8.  Jowmals  of  the  Alabama  Convention^  1845  to  1861. 

Ik  the  highly  appreciative  discourses  delivered  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Georgia,  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cushman,  soon  after  the 
decease  of  the  venerated  Prelate,  of  whom  some  account  is  now  to 
be  given,  we  find  but  little  of  biographical  detail.  The  life  of  one, 
at  first,  a  laborious  Parish  Priest  in  a  rural  district,  and  at  last  the 
indefatigable  Bishop  of  a  new  Diocese,  does  not  abound  in  incident. 
But  the  man  himself  was  a  marvelous  study  to  those  who  knew 
him  well ;  and  the  preachers  who  sought  to  do  him  honor,  found 
themselves  embarrassed  in  attempting  to  describe  a  nature  so 
utterly  unselfish,  a  character  in  which  all  the  Christian  graces  were 
so  harmoniously  adjusted.  The  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  his 
iniiniate  and  familiar  friend,  has  well  said  of  him,  —  *^In  his 
character,  wisdom  and  goodness  were  more  remarkably  combined 
than  in  any  man  I  ever  knew.*' 

One  of  Bishop  Cobbs'  deepest  convictions  was  of  the  truth  and 
of  Baptismal  Grace.     His  own  history  warranted  this  faith. 
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He  was  bom  in  the  mountain  region  of  Virginia,  near  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  at  a  time  when  the  old  colonial  Clergy  had  passed  away, 
and  none  had  risen  up  to  take  their  place.  His  mother  was  a 
devout  Churchwoman.  She  carried  him  on  horseback  from  Bed- 
ford to  Albermarle,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  to  have  him  bap- 
tized. She  taught  him  his  catechism,  and  reared  him  in  the  Faith 
of  the  Church,  "  invisible  "  as  it  was  to  the  eye  of  sense. 
Another  relation,  whose  son-in-law  he  afterwards  became,  was  a 
resolute  Churchwoman.  To  the  day  of  her  death  she  never  heard 
a  sermon  preached  by  a  ^^  dissenter  "  from  the  religion  established 
by  law  in  her  younger  days.  She  kept  before  him  his  duty  to  the 
Church,  and,  it  is  said,  first  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  sacred 
Ministry. 

Bishop  Cobbs  loved  much  to  talk  of  his  early  days,  and  of  the 
gracious  Providences  by  which  he  was  slowly,  and  even  painfully 
conducted  to  clear  views  of  Gospel  truth,  and  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ.  The  remarkable  depth  of  his 
religious  experience,  and  the  unfaltering  tenacity  with  which 
through  evil  and  through  good  report,  in  life  and  even  in  death, 
he  clung  to  certain  great  principles,  were  largely  due  to  the  con- 
flicts and  difficulties  of  his  youth. 

His  early  history  was  one  of  deepest  and  most  sorrowful  con- 
viction of  sin,  of  inefiectmd  efforts  to  find  the  door  of  hope.  There 
was  in  his  neighborhood  a  Presbyterian  Minister  of  great  power. 
The  Bishop  described  himself  as  quailing  under  his  preaching,  as 
listening  to  the  just  sentence  of  the  law  until  his  hair  stood  on 
end.  It  was  long  before  he  learned  the  truths  which  he  afterwards 
so  loved  to  preach,  viz. :  — 

1.  That  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save,  not  good 
people,  but  sinners. 

2.  That  God  has  not  now  to  be  reconciled  to  man,  either  by 
Romish  penance  of  the  body,  or  by  the  Protestant  penance  of 
groans  and  self-torment.  But  that  at  the  Ckobs  God  was  recon- 
ciled to  all  the  world,  so  that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  be  reconciled 
to  God. 

8.  That  he,  as  a  baptized  person,  was  no  alien  or  heathen  but  a 
child,  although  an  erring  and  rebellious  child,  and  that  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  that  Baptismal  Covenant,  it  was  his  privily 
to  confess  his  fault  and  be  forgiven. 

The  writer  remembers  to  have  preached  a  sermon  on  a  week 
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day  to  a  very  few  people,  embodying  these  truths.  Bishop  Cobbs 
was  sick,  and  lay  upon  a  lounge  in  the  vestry-room.  On  entering 
after  service,  the  Bishop  said  to  him,  —  **  You  have  made  me 
cry  "  —  and  indeed  his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears  —  "  it  was 
not  much  of  a  sermon  to  be  sure,  but  it  does  me  good  to  hear  you 
young  Clergy  preaching  the  doctrine  that  I  groped  after  so  many 
years  in  vain." 

Mr.  Cobbs'  father  gave  him  the  best  education  that  could  be  had 
in  that  region.  It  would  seem  ft'om  his  subsequent  attainments 
that  the  *^  old-field  "  school-master  imparted  to  him  sound  and  valua- 
ble English  and  classical  instruction.  Well  was  that  father's  care 
repaid.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  Nicholas  began  himself  to 
teach,  and  educated  all  his  brothers  and  sisters;  and  thirty-two 
years  afterward,  as  his  first  Episcopal  act,  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  head  of  that  venerable  father. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Cobbs  was  not  confirmed,  and  never 
received  the  Holy  Communion  at  the  hands  of  a  Church  Clergy- 
man until  the  day  of  his  ordination  to  the  Diaconate.  Strange  is 
it  that  with  so  little  guidance,  he  should  have  found  his  way  to 
Holy  Orders. 

Although  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  had  passed  away  in  his 
vicinity,  yet  their  libraries  were  scattered  about  among  various 
ikmilies.  These  books  he  borrowed,  and  thus  read  diligently  the 
old-fashioned  sterling  volumes  of  English  Divinity.  For  a  year 
before  his  ordination,  although  cumbered  with  the  cares  of  a 
&mily,  and  a  large  school,  he  mastered  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  and 
read  every  day  a  full  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  his  ordination  ;  of  his  lonely  trip  on  horseback  to 
the  Convention,  tempted  over  and  over  again  to  turn  back  ;  of  his 
dread  of  the  examiners,  and  of  the  inexpressible  confusion  with 
which  he  faced  the  people,  and  read  the  Gospel. 

**  I  had  no  chance,"  he  used  to  say  to  his  young  clergy.  "  I 
was  nothing  but  a  mountain  boy,  with  no  one  to  teach  me  any- 
thing. If  I  had  had  your  opportunities,  I  might  have  been  good 
for  something."  The  first  Prayer  Book  he  ever  owned  was  a 
second-hand  one,  for  which  he  gave  a  dollar  and  a  half.  He 
thought  that  had  Prayer  Books,  in  the  days  of  his  early  ministry, 
been  as  cheap  as  they  are  now,  his  usefulness  would  have  been 
doubled. 

Among  these  formative   influences,  we   must  not  forget  the 
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natural  beauties  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived ;  for  he  was  very 
sensitive  to  natural  beauty,  and  never  wearied  in  admiring  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  at  whose  base  Bishop  Otey  and  himself  were 
reared.  He  loved  the  mountains,  **  they  gave  a  man  aomething  to 
wrap  the  cords  of  his  heart  around."  Said  Bishop  Elliott  play- 
fully to  him  once, —  "Brother  Gobbs,  you  seem  to  think  that 
better  and  holier  men  grow  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Peaks  of 
Otter  than  elsewhere."  "  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  Bishop 
Cobbs,  "  but  I  say,  they  ought  to  be  good  men.  Your  Carolinians 
and  Georgians,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  where  do  they  cist 
their  eyes  ?  down,  down  upon  the  rice*field  and  the  cotton  patch. 
But  the  Bedford  man  goes  out  into  his  porch,  and  sees  the  Peaks 
first,  and  his  eye  travels  upwards  to  the  clouds,  and  to  the  sky.^' 
We  may  not  record  the  interesting  stage-coach  discussion  which 
followed,  touching  the  comparative  greatness  of  those  bom  in  the 
mountains,  and  those  hard  by  the  sea.  The  many-sounding  ocean 
had  in  Bishop  Elliott  an  earnest  champion. 

Many  years  ago,  a  young  Clergyman  went  to  Bishop  Cobbs  for 
counsel  as  to  the  most  judicious  manner  of  ministering  to  persons  in 
affliction.  He  said,  ^^  All  I  know  about  it  is  this.  When  I  go  to  see 
any  one  in  trouble,  if  my  religious  sensibilities  are  in  proper  exer- 
cise, I  can  sit  down  and  weep  with  them,  and  that  does  more  good 
than  anything  else.  The  sum  of  the  Gospel  is  sympathy  for  man; 
unaffected  sympathy  is  the  great  power  of  the  ministry." 

After  a  pause  he  added,  **  Do  you  know  how  and  where  I  leaned 
my  pastoral  duty  ?  and  what  has  given  the  key-note  to  my  minis* 
try  ?     I  learned  it  all  firom  a  poor  negro." 

The  story  is  as  follows.  In  his  early  ministry,  when  residing 
near  New  London,  Mr.  Cobbs  was  prostrated  for  weeks  by  a  linger- 
ing fever.  One  Sunday,  when  he  was  sufficiently  convalescent  to 
leave  his  bed,  and  was  reclining  on  some  chairs,  a  visitor  knocked 
at  his  door.  It  proved  to  be  a  servant  who  lived  ten  miles  distant, 
and  who  was  one  of  his  colored  congregation.  The  servant 
inquired  about  his  health,  and  some  kind  words  followed.  As  he 
turned  to  go  away,  Mr.  Cobbs  said  *^  I  suppose  you  are  going  into 
the  village."  "  No  sir ;  back  home  now."  "  Did  you  come  straight 
from  home  ?  "     '*  Yes  sir —  I  just  stepped  over  to  see  how  you 


were." 


The  thought  that  this  man  cared  so  much  for  him  as  to  walk  ten 
miles,  over  a  mountain,  and  back  again,  merely  to  inquire  about  his 
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health,  completely  overpowered  him.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  in 
that  hour  solemnly  vowed  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  would  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  regardless  of  his  own  convenience,  show  pity, 
kindness  and  sympathy  to  the  sorrowful. 

Well  might  he  say  in  his  last  words  to  the  Clergy,  "  I  have  tried 
to  show  sympathy  and  kindness  to  all,  especially  to  the  afflicted  and 
to  the  bereaved." 

We  have  thus  mentioned,  as  from  his  own  lips,  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  fitted  for  his  work.  It  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  with  so  few  early  advantages,  nay  with  so  many 
actual  disadvantages  —  for  he  was  feeble  and  often  an  invalid, 
working  hard  as  a  teacher  for  a  long  while  —  he  would  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  his  ministry. 

From  1824  until  1839,  Mr.  Cobbs  was  at  work  in  the  region 
around  his  native  home.  His  health  was  delicate,  for  from  his 
youth  he  was  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia.  His  family  was  large,  and 
his  resources  limited.  Five  days  of  the  week  he  conducted  the 
New  London  Academy,  and  each  Saturday  and  Sunday  he 
preached  in  churches,  mills,  and  private  houses.  His  labors  ex- 
tended over  four  counties,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Church  became 
firmly  established. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  was  Chaplain  at  the  University 
of  Virginia ;  and  to  his  influence  is  due  the  marked  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  religious  character  of  that  Institution. 

The  Bishop  loved  to  recur  to  his  early  ministry.  It  was  his 
deliberate  judgment,  often  expressed,  that  none  of  his  efforts  had 
accomplished  more  real  good  than  those  services  held  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  with  a  congregation  of  ten  or  twelve  people. 

We  find  Mr.  Cobbs  next  in  Petersburg,  where  for  four  years  he 
ministered  with  a  success  seldom  attained  by  any  Presbyter.  Then 
follow  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cincinnati,  and  his  election  in  1844  to  the 
Episcopate  of  Alabama. 

It  was  a  grief  to  him  to  leave  his  native  State,  for  he  honored 
and  venerated  it  beyond  measure.  But  in  truth  he  could  no  longer 
live  there  in  comfort.  In  the  wholesale  denunciation  of  the  Oxford 
tracts  which  was  made  in  Convention  he  could  not  share.  He  was 
fiur,  very  far  from  indorsing  those  writers.  In  the  matter  of  the 
Sacraments,  for  instance,  he  thought  they  defined  too  much.  But 
he  did  sympathize  with  them  most  heartily  in  their  efforts  to  enhance 
the  people's  estimate  of  the  Church,  and  the  Sacraments.     He 
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could  not,  and  would  not  proscribe  a  teaching,  in  which,  mingled 
with  error,  there  was  so  much  truth  necessary  for  the  times.  Said 
he,  ^^  The  man  who  could  here  in  Virginia  preach  against  excessive 
Sacramentalism  would  cry  fire  in  the  flood/' 

**  Look  at  it,"  he  would  say  in  his  peculiar  manner.  **  What  a 
noble  body  of  clergy  they  have  in  Virginia,  and  yet  the  Church 
does  not  grow  !  The  truth  is  there  is  an  unending  coquetry  going 
on  between  the  Clergy  and  the  people.  A  young  man  who  wishes 
to  get  married  does  not  sit  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and 
tell  the  girl  he  has  a  respect  for  her.  No,  he  sits  down  on  the  soia 
by  her,  and  takes  her  hand,  if  he  can,  and  asks  her  to  be  his  wife. 
But  these  dear,  good  brethren,  generalize  all  this  time.  They  are 
afraid  to  say  to  the  poor  sinner,  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the 
Sacraments  and  Ordinances  of  the  Church." 

He  felt,  and  keenly  felt  that  his  soundness  in  the  Faith  was 
doubted.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  the  full  confidence  of  his 
Bishop,  whom  he  loved  and  revered.  And  he  could^not  but  at- 
tribute to  that  suspicion  his  defeat  when  the  Laity  of  Virginia,  as 
with  one  voice,  demanded  him  for  Assistant  Bishop. 

Thus  it  was  that  Providence  severed  the  bonds  that  attached  him 
to  his  native  State,  and  sent  him  to  be,  for  sixteen  years,  the  inde- 
fatigable chief  Pastor  of  the  young  Diocese  of  Alabama. 

For  more  precise  details  of  the  Bishop's  history  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Cusliman's  accurate  sermon,  and  now  proceed  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  attempting  to  portray  the  characteristics  of  this 
holy  man  of  God.  Wherever  it  is  possible,  illustration  will  be  pre- 
ferred to  description. 

1.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Bishop  Gobbs  was  unself- 
ishness. 

There  was  an  unaffected  indifference  to  his  own  ease  and  com- 
fort, to  his  personal  rights,  to  his  reputation,  which  impressed  all 
around  him.  This  was  seen  in  little  things  and  in  great.  He  chose 
invariably  the  least  comfortable  seat,  the  most  indifferent  place. 
Those  who  have  travelled  with  him,  will  remember  how  he  insisted 
on  turning  out,  and  giving  the  road  to  everybody,  white  or  black. 
Nothing  pleased  him  so  well  as  to  retire  into  the  background,  and 
bring  one  of  his  Clergy  into  notice.  We  have  seen  him  laugh  like 
a  happy  child  when  he  accidentally  heard  that.somebody's  parishion- 
ers thought  him  a  better  preacher  than  the  Bishop.  Never  did  he 
concern  himself  for  a  moment  as  to  the  opinion  of  others  about  his 
personal  gifts  and  talents. 
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During  the  General  Convention  of  1858,  the  Bishop  preached 
one  Sunday  in  New  Jersey,  his  subject  being  the  sharp  contention 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  and  a  little  after  the  writer  happened 
to  be  in  the  same  vicinity.  On  meeting  him,  he  asked  if  we  had 
heard  anything  said  about  his  sermon,  and  seemed  annoyed  when 
the  question  was  evaded.  At  last  we  told  him  reluctantly  that 
we  had  heard  of  the  sermon,  and  that  if  we  must  tell  him,  the  peo- 
ple were  disappointed  in  it.  We  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  pleasure  and  relief  which  came^over  his  features.  He  feared  that 
he  had  been  understood  as  alluding  to  the  affairs  of  the  Diocese,  a 
discourtesy  of  which  he  was  unwilling  to  be  suspected.  As  to  the 
opinion  of  the  critics,  it  was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference. 

This  quality  lay  at  the  foundation  of  his  usefulness.  He  had  no 
competition  of  interests,  or  privileges  with  any  one.  His  ambition 
was  not  to  get,  but  to  give  the  most.  If  there  was  work  to  do,  his 
Clergy  were  never  afraid  of  disturbing  him.  His  convenience 
always  squared  with  his  duty. 

As  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  our  Blessed  Lord's  self-nega- 
tion is  most  evidently  seen,  so  do  his  saints  exhibit  the  same  grace 
most  clearly  in  their  hours  of  bitter  grief.  The  Bishop's  heart 
was  almost  broken  by  the  death  of  his  daughter  Susan,  the  wife  of 
the  ReiP.  John  M.  Mitchell:  a  lovely  Christian  woman,  to  whom 
greater  praise  can  scarce  be  given  than  to  say  that  her  father's  affec- 
tion for  her  person  was  equaled  by  his  respect  for  her  sound  judg- 
ment, and  Christian  graces. 

Groaning  under  this  bereavement  Bishop  Cobbs  commenced  a 
visitation.  He  would  not  let  it  hinder  his  exertions,  or  cloud  the 
happiness  of  others.  He  was  as  indefatigable  and  almost  as  cheer- 
fol  as  ever :  only  now  and  then,  he  would  slip  away,  seeking  where 
to  weep.  At  last  the  Clergy  in  company  with  him,  observing  the 
determined  but  painful  effort  with  which  he  controlled  himself, 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  with  loving  violence  refused  to  let  him 
I)reach  or  visit,  and  forced  upon  him  the  indulgence  of  privacy 
which  he  would  not  take. 

2.  Bishop  Cobbs  was  a  man  of  marvelous  sympathy.  He  loved 
the  word,  and  often  dwelt  upon  it.  He  used  often  to  say  that  the 
turn  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  Christ  feels  for  us  and  with  us.  Most  of 
Us  must  make  an  effort  in  order  to  sympathize.  We  have  need  to 
collect  our  thoughts  and  to  arouse  our  kindly  feelings.  Bishop 
Cobbs'  sympathy  was  as  spontaneous  as  a  perennial  spring,  ever 
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bubbling  up  from  the  deep  well  of  his  heart.  A  sigh,  a  troubled 
look,  a  plaintive  intonation  were  enough  to  excite  his  attention,  and 
in  a  moment  the  kindly  pulses  of  his  heart  began  to  beat.  When 
he  found  a  sorrowful  person,  as  by  an  instinct,  he  sat  down  by  his 
side,  and  sorrowed  with  him.  He  sympathized  first,  add  preached 
afterwards.  **  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  hard  to  bear.  You  ought  to 
weep.  It  will  do  you  good  to  cry.  When  my  heart  is  vexed  I 
will  complain.  The  merciful  Saviour  is  not  angry  because  you 
weep.  On  his  throne  in  Heaven^He  pities  you  and  feels  for  you." 
Thus  gently  would  he  lead  the  mourner  to  the  dear  consolations 
of  the  Gospel.  He  had  a  singular  faculty  of  putting  himself,  as  he 
used  to  say,  en  rapport  with  people.  If  his  Clergy  asked.  What  ser- 
mon must  I  preach  ?  the  invariable  answer  was.  The  one  that  you 
can  throw  your  feelings  into. 

8.  His  singular  Purity  must  not  be  forgotten.  Nothing  ofiended 
him  so  much  as  the  utterance  of  anything  coarse ;  and  where  there 
was  room  for  selection,  he  sought  out  the  most  delicate  phrases  and 
expressions.  Among  those  of  his  own  sex,  men  whose  age  and 
office  enabled  him  to  speak  with  utmost  freedom,  no  word  ever 
passed  his  lips  which  might  not  have  been  spoken  in  the  presence 
of  ladies.  His  reverence  for  the  female  sex  was  beautiful.  But 
even  in  his  hours  of  unreserve,  when  he  was  conversing  with  the 
benignity  of  a  father,  or  the  tenderness  of  a  brother,  there  was  a 
most  careful  avoidance  of  undue  &miliarity.  He  could  not  bear 
any  slight  to  be  thrown  upon  women.  *'  I  like  to  have  ladies 
under  my  charge  in  travelling,"  said  he,  '^  they  are  such  a  pro- 
tection to  a  man." 

He  used  to  comment  with  most  caustic  raillery  upon  monkery  in 
all  its  forms.  He  said  he  had  once  knowingly  gone  to  stay  where 
there  were  no  ladies,  but  determined,  if  forgiven  that  time,  never 
to  do  so  any  more.  In  discussing  the  boarding  arrangements  of 
the  University  of  the  South,  he  observed  with  all  gravity  that  there 
was  one  matter  about  which  he  felt  anxious.  He  should  insist 
upon  incorporating  with  the  by-laws  this  one  regulation,  —  '•No 
student  shall  live  in  any  house  where  there  is  not  a  lady  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table  and  to  pour  out  the  cofiee." 

4.  Bishop  Cobbs  was  as  remarkable  for  his  wisdom  as  for  other 
gifts.  Let  it  not  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  Christian  graces,  for 
upon  the  foundation  of  natural  good  sense,  was  built  up  that  *^  right 
judgment  in  all  things,"  which  the  Church  expressly  recogniaes  as 
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the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  an  observant  man  —  nothing 
escaped  his  watchful  eye  —  crops,  cattle,  buildings,  roads,  streams, 
and  mountains,  men  and  their  doings,  all  were  noted.  The 
stranger  would  often  say,  *^  That  old  gentleman  knows  all  about 
farming."  Travelling  one  day  in  a  country  strange  to  us,  and 
with  a  driver  who  professed  to  know  it  all,  it  amused  us  to  see  him 
stop  the  driver,  and  insist  upon  taking  another  road ;  but  the 
Bishop  proved  to  be  in  the  right.  In  the  pulpit  he  saw  everything  and 
everybody,  and  thus  divined  the  religious  interest  in  the  minds  of 
many  which  they  had  not  avowed.  And  this  leads  one  to  remem- 
ber his  Discernment  of  Character.  He  read  men  at  a  glance.  In 
a  moment  he  seemed  to  know  them,  and  adapted  himself  to  them. 
There  was  only  one  limitation  to  this  remark.  His  friends  have 
said  playfully  to  him,  "  We  would  trust  your  judgment  about  any 
man,  so  long  as  he  wants  nothing ;  but  if  he  asks  you  for  a  dollar, 
then  you  think  at  once  he  must  be  deserving." 

But  it  was  in  practical  good  sound  sense  that  he  was  preemi- 
nent. His  prophecy  touching  a  financial  scheme,  a  political  move- 
ment, an  ecclesiastical  project,  was  almost  infallible ;  and  with  all 
his  modesty,  he  relied  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  with 
great  confidence.  Some  called  him  yielding,  others  deemed  him 
firm.  He  was  both.  A  thousand  times  he  yielded  in  action, 
and  gave  back  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances;  but  in  his 
great  convictions  he  never  swerved,  and  in  his  great  aims  never 
fiJtered. 

Said  he,  at  the  General  Convention  in  Cincinnati,  — "  Come 
iiere,  and  let  me  show  you  how  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  and  good- 
tiess  kept  me  from  being  a  rich  man."     He  went  on  to  tell  how 
straitened  he  had  been  in  means  until  the  time  of  his  Chaplaincy 
^t  the    University   of  Virginia,    where   his   marriage   fees   were 
Numerous  and  valuable.     Thus  his  accumulation  began  until  dur- 
ing his   Rectorship   in    Cincinnati  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
92,500.     He  fixed  his  eye  upon  some  lots,  offered  for  that  sum,  in 
^  part  of  the  city  which  he  thought  was  certain  to  improve.     The 
l)argain  was  almost  concluded  when  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
election  to  the  Episcopate  of  Alabama ;  and  his  little  store  was  all 
expended  in  removal,  and  in  the  purchase  of  a  home  in  Tuscaloosa. 
On  his  return  to  Cincinnati,  six  years  afterwards,  his  judgment  was 
verified.     The  same  property  had  just  been  sold  for  $25,000.     "  I 
should  like,"  said  he,  "  to  have  had  something  to  leave  to  my  wife, 
bat  the  Lord,  in  his  grace  and  goodness,  ordered  it  otherwise." 
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Qualities  such  as  we  have  described  would  have  made  the  sal 
ject  of  this  sketch  useful  and  beloved  in  any  station.  But  he  wt 
emphatically  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Self  was  sun 
and  lost  in  his  Office.  He  loved  its  duties ;  they  were  meat  an 
drink  to  him. 

6.  We  must  speak  of  him,  then,  as  a  Preacher.  He  was  a  grei 
foe  to  long  sermons,  and  abstract  discussions.  He  seldom  exceede 
twenty-five  minutes  in  the  pulpit,  and  invariably  presented  som 
practical  truth.  Most  of  his  sermons  were  devoted  either  to  urgin 
the  love  of  Christ  for  sinners,  or  to  unfolding  the  sorrows  and  th 
consolations  of  saintly  experience.  In  the  former  case,  he  wonl 
be  sure  to  urge  the  penitent  to  come  to  Christ  in  the  Ordinance 
and  Sacraments  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  latter  to  speak  of  th 
comfort  to  be  found  in  the  Communion  of  Saints.  He  foUowe 
his  manuscript  closely ;  he  lacked  confidence  in  his  **  extempon 
art."  He  seldom  moved  his  feet  or  made  a  gesture.  The  chan 
of  his  preaching  was  its  wonderful  earnestness  and  directness.  H 
had  no  need  to  **  wake  up  his  glory."  Fervor  characterized  hi 
first  utterance. 

His  sermons  were  simple  and  intelligible,  but'  scrupulous] 
reverential.  He  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  audience.  I 
a  strange  place,  for  instance,  and  to  a  company  of  farmers,  h 
preached  on  Naboth's  vineyard.  In  the  application  he  said,  *^  Ah 
my  friends,  how  many  men  in  Alabama  with  large  possession 
and  many  mercies,  make  themselves  miserable  for  the  want  < 
one  quarter  section  to  square  out  their  plantation  I  " 

It  is  said  Bishop  Cobbs  was  not  a  great  preacher.  He  pn 
tended  not  to  be  an  orator.  His  power  was  not  felt  until,  as  h 
used  to  say,  he  could  get  en  rapport  with  his  audience.  Strangei 
were  not  apt  to  appreciate  him ;  yet  in  his  Diocese  he  was  a  moi 
popular  preacher.  Men  of  intelligence  loved  to  hear  him.  A  con 
gregation  seldom  &iled  him.  So  far  as  the  just  results  of  pread 
ing  are  concerned,  we  have  never  seen  his  superior.  He  conl 
stir  to  the  very  depths  the  hearts  of  a  people. 

He  preached  once  on  a  confirmation  occasion,  a  sermon  just  m 
teen  minutes  long,  on  the  text,  "  Yet  there  is  room."  We  said  t 
a  Methodist  Minister  who  was  present,  *^  Suppose  after  that  sa 
mon,  while  they  were  singing  the  hymn,  I  had  gone  down  tfa 
aisles  and  called  individuals  forward,  what  would  have  been  th 
result  ?  "  He  answered,  **  The  whole  congregation  would  have  bee 
confirmed."     Bishop  Cobbs  had  the  emotions  of  all  at  his  oxitrol 
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But  another  more  remarkable  instance.  At  a  week-day  service 
in  a  private  house  in  the  country,  some  twenty  persons  were 
gathered.  There  was  no  desk,  no  large  Bible.  Bishop  Cobbs 
stood  in  the  floor,  holding  in  one  hand  his  sermon  within  the 
leaves  of  a  Prayer  Book.  He  r«ad  his  manuscript  closely,  and  yet 
in  five  minutes  tears  were  streaming  from  every  eye. 

But  Bishop  Cobbs*  specialty  as  a  preacher  must  be  mentioned  : 
his  singular  skill  in  marking  and  bringing  down  his  man.     It  was 
wonderful  to  see,  how,  again  and  again,  he  would  go  into  the  pulpit 
with  a  definite  object,  preach  right  to  some  individual,  and  over- 
come him,  then  and  there.     He  knew  the  result  at  once ;  and  the 
sermon  over,  would  say,  I  think  you  will  find  such  an  one  per- 
suaded to   take   up   his   Cross.      If  he   failed,  he    took   it  good- 
humoredly.     Thus  he  said   once  to  a  dear  friend  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  confirm,  —  "  I  did  my  best  to  reach  you  this  morning ; 
but  you  were   afraid  and    hid  behind  the   pillar.       You   knew  I 
could  not  shoot  around  a  corner."      It   is   to   be   observed  that 
such  sermons,  although  direct,  were  not  offensively  personal.     He 
would  have  deemed  it  most  discourteous  to  make  any  individual 
hearer  conspicuous. 

So  indifferent  was  Bishop  Cobbs  to  his  pulpit  reputation,  that  his 
fiiends  need  not  defend  it.  Only  we  claim  that  few  men's  sermons 
in  this  generation  have  been  so  blessed  in  bringing  guilty  men  to 
Christ,  and  in  comforting  and  helping  the  weak  hearted. 

Those  who  were  present  will  not  forget  his  parting  sermon  in 
Petersburg  ;  how  from  the  enunciation  of  the  text  "  Jesus  wept " 
to  the  conclusion,  when  "  If  he  had  done  any  harm  to  anybody,  he 
desired  to  go  down  upon  the  knees  of  his  heart,  and  ask  their 
pardon,"  sobs  from  every  portion  of  the  Church  mingled  with  his 
loving  words  ;  and  how  the  faltering  voices  of  the  choir  could  scarce 
sustain  the  hymn  "  When  gathering  clouds,"  which  followed  the 

sermon. 

Bishop  Cobbs  never  preached  dreadful  sermons.  He  tried  it 
once,  but  found  such  armor  did  not  suit  him.  He  thought  his  own 
style  deficient  in  ornament,  and  would  playfully  advise  a  young 
Clergyman  to  "  stitch  a  few  ruffles  on  his  wrists.'*  He  thought  it 
tetter  in  the  beginning  to  be  too  florid  than  tfK>  dry. 

7.  Bishop  Cobbs  was  preeminent  as  a  Pastor.  His  skill  in  this 
employment  was  only  equaled  by  the  delight  he  found  in  it.  He 
knew  his  sheep  by  name ;  he  watched  with  jealous  care  the  relig- 
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ioas  character  and  spiritaal  condition  of  every  one  specially  com- 
mitted  to  his  care.  He  visited  laboriously,  and  individualized  hh 
message.  From  the  pulpit  as  from  a  watch-tower  he  marked  ihi 
struggle  in  the  breasts  of  many  a  fearful  and  timid  person.  Sooi 
he  would  seek  such  an  one,  and  so  gently  lay  hold  upon  him,  tha 
his  confidence  was  easily  won,  and  free  utterance  given  to  the  pent 
up  trouble.  His  manner  with  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful  was  so  lov- 
ing, and  yet  so  natural,  that  his  presence  was  always  soothing  anc 
comforting.  God  only  knows  how  many  wounded  hearts  he  ha< 
bound  up,  how  many  of  the  disconsolate  he  has  saved  from  uttei 
desperation. 

While  he  scrupulously  respected  the  Parochial  and  Diocesan 
rights  of  others,  he  found  a  Parish  everywhere.  As  a  Pastor,  he 
was  never  ofi*  duty.  On  cars  and  steamboats,  at  his  home  and  on 
his  travels,  he  was  incessantly  observant  of  others,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  do  them  good.  Christ,  and  Christ's  Church  were 
the  constant  themes  of  his  discourse.  By  these  informal  ministra- 
tions he  won  multitudes  to  the  Cross,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
In  this  department  of  labor,  he  displayed  most  signally  his  adroit* 
ness,  his  zeal  and  his  benevolencb.  Here  he  mingled  most  suc- 
cessfully the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  gentleness  of  the  dove. 

The  first  exhibition  the  Bishop  ever  afforded  us  of  this  pastoral 
power,  was  at  an  *'  Association  "  in  Virginia,  many  years  ago.  We 
dined  one  day  with  a  gentleman  whose  reserve  made  him  difficult 
to  approach,  but  who  was  very  seriously  impressed.  When  the 
party  left  the  dining-room  for  the  porch.  Dr.  Cobbs  addressed  him- 
self to  the  wife,  —  "  Why  is  it,  madam,  that  more  of  your  good 
people  here  are  not  members  of  the  Church  ?  "  The  lady  began 
some  reply,  but  was  interrupted  thus :  —  ^*  Some  people  think  thej^ 
are  not  good  enough ;  they  will  read  out  of  their  Bibles  thai 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  good  people.  If  I  could 
find  such  people  I  would  not  ask  them  to  come  into  the  Church ; 
they  do  not  need  the  Church  ;  let  them  spread  their  wings  and  fly 
away  with  the  angels." 

'*  It  seems  to  me  Dr.  Cobbs  "  —  began  the  lady  ;  but  in  vain  j 
she  was  not  to  do  the  talking. 

*^  Yes  madam,  some  people  are  afraid  that  they  will  not  hold  out 
They  ought  to  be  afraid :  St.  Paul  was  afraid.  With  all  the  teach- 
ings and  warnings  and  comforts  and  sacraments  of  mother  Church, 
some  have  fitllen  by  the  way-side.     But  how  certainly  we  will  ftil 
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if  we  try  to  walk  alone  without  the  grace  and  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit !  As  I  was  about  to  say  madam,"  deprecating  an  interrup- 
tion, ^^  many  a  man  has  the  spark  of  religious  life  kindled  in  his 
soul  by  the  Blessed  Spirit,  and  then  it  is  all  smothered  for  want  of 
air ;  it  comes  to  nothing  for  want  of  expression  and  sympathy." 

Thus  the  discourse  proceeded  for  an  hour,  all  of  it  addressed  to 
the  wife.  The  husband  as  by  some  fascination  drew  his  chair 
nearer  and  nearer  until  he  was  close  to  the  speaker,  and  then  at  the 
end.  Dr.  Cobbs  turned  suddenly  to  him  and  said  "  Now  my  friend 
why  are  you  not  an  avowed  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  " 
"I  fear  I  have  no  good  reason"  was  the  answer.  Dr.  Cobb« 
gently  took  his  arm  and  they  left  the  company.  The  next  day  that 
man  knelt  humbly  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  those  who  can  readily  localize  this  incident.  We  trust 
there  is  no  indiscretion  in  repeating  it  Who  could  have  anticipated 
the  future  of  the  three  who  there  met  together  I  that  Dr.  Cobbs 
after  serving  in  the  Episcopate  of  Alabama,  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  brother  beloved  in  whose  Parish  he  was  then  officiating  as  a 
Presbyter ;  while  the  mere  youth  whom  he  had  kindly  taken  with 
him  as  a  travelling  companion,  was  to  be  trained  by  himself,  and  to 
share  in  the  same  responsible  office  ! 

Dr.  It.  H.  Wilmer  had  a  large  share  of  Bishop  Cobbs'  confidence 
and  affection.  It  has  been  his  task  to  guide  the  Diocese  of  Ala- 
bama through  dark  and  dreary  years.  May  all  blessing  attend 
upon  his  labors,  and  may  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  ever  cling  to 
the  motto  dear  to  both  its  Bishops  — "  For  Evangelic  Truth, 
and  Apostolic  Order  1 " 

This  tact  of  Bishop  Cobbs  in  dealing  with  men  was  something 
marvelous.  In  after  years  we  saw  it  exhibited  on  numerous  oc- 
casions. 

Again  and  again  we  have  sat  by  in  wonder  at  the  skill  and 
patience  with  which  he  would  approach  some  restive  person, 
frightened  at  his  own  religious  sensibility ;  and  how  he  would  soothe 
and  calm  him,  subdue  and  humble  him,  and  bring  him  presently  a 
captive  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  It  is  indeed  a  laborious  method  of 
procedure  thus  to  take  the  people  man  by  man.  It  often  excited, 
and  wearied  the  Bishop  more  than  a  sermon.  But  without  it  no 
Pastorate  can  be  successftd.  Bishop  Cobbs  greatly  disliked  inquiry 
meetings,  and  the  like  wholesale  appliances.  He  thought  that  to 
deal  rightly  with  a  troubled  and  often  a  sensitive  spirit,  delicate 
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approaches  must  be  made,  and  the  spiritual  confidences  should  be 
elicited  either  alone,  or  among  sympathizing  friends.  These  encoun- 
ters were  deeply  interesting,  and  in  them  the  Bishop  won  his  greatest 
victories.  On  the  occasion  when  as  Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Peters- 
burg, he  presented  ninety-three  for  confirmation,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  sought  out,  and  conversed  with  each  of  them  individually. 

We  say  not  whether  his  peculiar  fitness  for  Pastoral  work  was 
the  parent  of  his  love  for  it ;  or  whether  his  love  for  the  employ- 
ment was  the  cause  of  his  fitness.  It  is  certain  he  found  inex- 
pressible delight  in  it.  When  such  work  failed  him,  he  was  restless 
and  uncomfortable.  He  would  go  out  and  hunt  for  it,  and  seek 
diUgently  until  he  found  it.  A  case  of  peculiar  difficulty  roused 
every  energy.  It  was  beautifiil  to  see  how  cautiously  he  would 
take  position,  and  instantly  change  his  ground  when  it  proved  un- 
favorable. All  at  once  he  would  find  the  weak  place  in  the  man's 
armor,  and  give  a  home  thrust.  And  then  the  victory  was  al- 
most won.  In  vain  might  the  man  turn  and  avoid  him,  or  pre- 
sent some  otiier  surface  to  attack.  Nothing  could  get  the  Bishop 
away  from  that  vulnerable  point.  The  man  must  either  flee,  or 
cry  for  quarter.  After  such  an  encounter  his  remark  perhaps  would 
be  "  He  dies  very  hard,  but  the  Good  Spirit  is  too  strong  for  him. 
How  strange  it  is  to  see  poor  sinners  fighting  so  hard  against  the 
Blessed  Spirit  of  grace  !  " 

To  this  head  of  Pastoral  skill,  belongs  some  account  of  his 
method  of  dealing  with  those  who  follow  not  with  us.  Bishop 
Cobbs  deemed  it  a  solemn  duty  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
In  his  view  we  are  un pardonably  derelict  if  we  fail,  publicly  and 
privately,  to  promote  just  views  of  the  Church.  No  man  more 
pertinaciously  obtruded  this  theme  on  all  occasions. 

And  why  was  it  that  seldom  or  never,  offense  was  taken  ? 

One  reason  was  that  he  was  void  of  Pharisaism.  It  was  not  his 
Church,  but  the  Church  for  which  he  plead.  He  did  not  stand 
aloof  and  prosecute  the  mistaken  ;  no,  wherever  he  found  a  Chris- 
tian soul,  in  an  instant  he  claimed  brotherhood  with  it,  and  was 
ready  to  reverence  its  goodness.  And  then  he  was  void  of  preju- 
dice. He  was  prompt  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  man,  and 
of  his  system.  He  gave  men  credit  for  seeking  the  right  end, 
even  while  he  insisted  that  they  were  seeking  it  in  the  wrong  way. 
To  Christian  men,  whatever  their  error  might  be,  he  showed  love 
without  dissimulation.  Thus  he  had  many  warm,  devoted  friends 
who  were  not  of  our  Communion. 
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Bishop  Cobbe  knew  that  he  wms  called  a  Proselyter,  but  bore 
the  opprobrinm  implied  thereby  with  his  usual  meekness.  He 
owned  that  he  did  not  feel  at  libertr  to  keep  back  any  part  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine.  But  he  was  alwavs  courteous,  and  avoided 
any  appearance  of  partyism.  He  would  never  interfere  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  parents  over  their  children  under  age ;  and  in  the 
case  of  wives,  whose  husbands  opposed  their  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion, we  sometimes  thought  his  advice  leaned  too  much  toward 
conjugal  submission.  Where  husband  and  wife  differed  al>out  the 
baptism  of  children,  he  invariably  taught  the  wife  to  yield.  **  Why 
should  people  complain  of  me  ?  ^*  he  said.  **  The  greatest  harm  I 
wish  to  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  is  to  see  them  gooii  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  I  love  them  so  well  that  I 
want  them  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  me.'' 

Of  course  he  often  had  addressed  to  him  by  the  would-be  chari- 
table, that  commonplace  remark  that  all  the  roads  lead  to  the 
same  place  and  it  matters  not  which  we  travel.  He  never  assented 
to  it.  His  common  reply  was,  *^  If  they  all  lead  the  same  way, 
why  leave  the  old  road  ?  One  wide,  well-travelled  way  is  better 
than  a  hundred  foot-paths.'* 

Bishop  Cobbs  had  no  patience  with  the  unnatural  attempts  at 
Evangelical  alliance,  which  are  so  persistently  contended  for  by  an 
extreme  party  in  the  Church. 

^^  I  love  good  people  of  all  sorts  and  names "  he  used  to  say. 
^^  I  vrish  to  live  in  love  and  peace  with  them ;  and  I  know  nothing 
that  so  promotes  peace  between  neighbors,  as  a  good  fence.  Vir- 
ginia has  some  wholesome  laws.  One  of  the  very  best  of  them  is 
the  law  of  processioning.  Once  in  a  while  the  county  court 
appoints  commissioners  in  each  beat  to  go  around  and  chop  over 
the  line  trees.  People  will  quarrel  if  there  is  a  diHpute  as  to 
where  the  line  runs.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  tlie  Church  when 
we  shall  begin  to  pull  down  the  fences,  and  burn  up  the  line  trees." 

It  was  wonderful  how  decidedly  and  yet  how  lovingly  ho  could 
differ  from  others.  He  had  charity  for  those  of  his  own  Commun- 
ion ;  a  virtue  alas  I  often  decried  nowadays  as  a  crime  and  a  weak- 
ness. Allusion  has  been  already  mode  to  the  delicacy  of  hiii 
eccleciastical  position  in  Virginia.  We  desire  to  testify  that  on 
the  many  occasions  when  he  made  mention  of  liisliop  Meade  in 
our  hearing,  he  almost  invariably  added  in  parenthesis,  ^Uiiat 
great  and  good  man  I " 
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8.  We  proceed  to  speak  of  this  venerable  man  as  a  Bishop, 
endeavoring  rather  to  mention  the  peculiarities  of  his  Episcopate 
than  to  describe  it  systematically. 

Bishop  Cobbs  cultivated  his  Diocese  with  great  diligence.  He 
was  regular  in  his  visitations  to  establish  Parishes,  and  if  possible, 
spent  several  days  in  each  one.  He  was  the  chief  missionary  in 
his  Diocese,  and  delighted  to  visit  new  places.  His  acquaintance 
was  extensive  :  he  knew  personally  almost  all  the  individuals  of  his 
flock.  Many  were  the  letters  he  wrote  on  returning  home,  thank- 
ing persons  for  their  hospitality,  or  expressing  his  concern  for  their 
religious  welfare.  He  was  always  prompt  as  a'  correspondent. 
Those  who  wrote  to  him  were  sure  of  a  reply,  generally  very  brief, 
perhaps  expressed  in  two  or  three  lines.  His  Clergy  found  that  this 
punctuality  added  much  to  their  convenience. 

When  he  reached  a  Parish  his  first  inquiry  was  "  What  have  you 
for  me  to  do  ?  "  Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  map  out  an 
ample  programme.  If  there  were  persons  in  religious  distress  to 
visit,  contentious  people  to  reconcile,  if  in  any  quarter  the  Bishop's 
personal  influence  could  be  used  for  a  good  purpose,  he  was  in  his 
element.  He  would  visit  laboriously  from  bouse  to  house,  never 
failing  to  remember  those  who  might  feel  slighted  by  neglect.  He 
was  ready  to  preach  twice  each  day.  The  size  of  the  congregation 
did  not  afl*ect  him.  In  his  early  ministry  he  had  seen  the  best 
results  follow  from  services  held  with  a  mere  handful.  We  all  loved 
him  for  this.  If,  perchance,  circumstances  were  unfavorable,  and 
the  Churcli  almost  empty,  he  himself  would  make  the  excuses,  and 
preach  with  all  his  usual  animation. 

As  a  Bishop  his  first  aim  was  to  constitute  himself  the  friend  (£ 
the  Clergy.  He  wished  each  one  to  feel  that  his  Bishop  was  his 
best  and  truest  friend.  The  unanimity  of  the  Diocese,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Clergy  to  him  are  well  known.  It  was  the  influ- 
ence of  love.  They  knew  that  he  cared  personally  for  them  and 
their  families. 

"  It  is  one  of  my  principles,"  he  said,  "  to  stand  by  my  Order." 

He  sustained  his  Clergy.  The  Episcopal  visitation  always  left 
them  stronger  in  the  esteem  of  their  Parishioners  than  before.  He 
discouraged  complaints  about  them,  and  all  his  *'  scolding,"  as  he 
called  it,  was  done  in  private. 

He  educated  his  Clergy.  He  watched  over  them,  drew  out  their 
opinions,  carried  them  with  him,  and  taught  them  by  example  how 
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to  do  pastoral  work.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  Clergyman 
long-resident  in  his  Diocese,  whose  preaching  and  pastorate  do  not 
bear  the  plain  impress  of  the  Bishop's  influence. 

Some  of  the  Bishop's  friends  thought  him  too  lenient  with  of- 
fenders. In  some  instances  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  differ 
from  him  in  opinion.  Yet  his  singular  success  in  reclaiming  the 
erring,  goes  far  to  justify  his  preference  for  mercy.  On  this  point 
his  own  opinions  may  well  be  rehearsed. 

Let  it  be  premised  that  he  was  very  proud  of  his  Clergy.  We 
have  heard  him  boast  in  his  humble  way,  of  his  Diocese,  saying  he 
would  not  be  afraid  to  put  up  ^^  his  boys  "  (at  one  time  nearly  all 
his  Clergy  were  youthful)  by  the  side  of  the  Clergy  in  the  large 
cities.  But  of  course  in  an  Episcopate  of  sixteen  years,  some  came 
under  his  jurisdiction  who  were  deficient  in  qualification. 

We  once  said  to  him  that  we  had  been  impressed  with  his  suc- 
cess in  working  up  some  intractable  material.  He  answered 
quickly,  —  "  Have  you  noticed  that  ?  I  did  not  know  that  any- 
body in  the  Diocese  gave  me  any  credit  in  that  matter.  It  is  the 
hardest  part  of  my  duty.  Any  one  can  build  a  house  if  you  give 
him  the  material  all  sound  and  square,  but  when  some  of  the  logs 
are  crooked,  so  crooked  that  they  can  hardly  lie  still  on  the  ground, 
to  build  them  in,  and  make  something  of  them,  it  is  a  weary  task." 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  at  length  of  his  policy  in  this  matter. 
He  thought  the  Church  had  nothing  to  throw  away.  There  are 
Clergymen  whose  infirmities  preclude  the  hope  of  extensive  use- 
fulness. Now  if  by  much  patience  and  encouragement  we  can 
make  them  barely  resi>ectable,  they  fill  a  post  otherwise  vacant, 
and  are  useful  to  some  extent.  And  then  the  man  himself  de- 
serves to  be  considered.  It  is  easy  to  destroy  him,  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  Ministry,  or  if  a  layman  from  the  Communion.  But  how 
much  better  to  save  him  I  He  knew  that  the  Church  is  some- 
times in  danger  of  shipwreck  from  the  pressure  of  unsanctified 
lading.  But  before  we  threw  it  overboard,  let  us  be  sure  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  getting  it  safe  to  land.  "  Yes,"  he  added, 
"you    Clergy  are   nothing   but  a   set  of  spoiled  children,  to  be 

humored  all  the  while.     Did  I  tell  you  what  a  good  whipping  

gave  me  ?  My  shoulders  are  sore  yet.  As  soon  as  I  got  to  his 
Parish  he  gave  me  a  sound  lecture  on  the  duty  of  Bishops.  They 
ought  to  see  that  the  salary  is  raised,  and  stay  long  enough  to  hunt 
up  candidates  for  confirmation !    I  took  it  all  meekly,  and  told  him 
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I  would  try  to  do  better.  Spoiled  children,  all  of  you  !  And  yet 
I  am  right  proud  of  you,  after  all/* 

Bishop  Cobbs  did  not  obtrude  his  official  rights;  in  incidental 
matters  he  was  ever  ready  to  forego  them.  "  May  I  pronounce 
the  absolution  ?  baptize  a  child  ?  ask  a  collection  ?  "  was  his  phrase. 
The  only  superiority  he  would  contend  for,  was  in  labor  and 
patience.  But  he  thought  that  a  strong  government  is  necessary 
in  Church  and  State,  and,  in  the  former,  is  according  to  Christ's 
command.  He  deemed  that  the  Bishop  is  more  than  a  president 
among  equals:  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be  the  chief  Pastor,  the 
ruler  and  governor.  In  questions  of  Order,  vestments,  ceremonies 
and  church  ornament,  he  thought  the  expressed  wish  of  the  Bishop 
should  prevail.  He  was  gratified  when  the  Clergy  showed  their 
respect  for  his  Office,  and  taught  their  people  to  reverence  it 
That  his  Diocese  acquiesced  in  his  views  may  be  learned  from 
their  action.  By  a  unanimous  vote  they  abolished  their  Diocesan 
Missionary  Board,  electing  a  Treasurer  only,  and  placed  the 
missionary  operations  of  the  Diocese  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop. 
In  the  history  of  the  American  Church,  nowhere  can  be  found  so 
clear  a  recognition  of  that  Chief-Pastorate  which  belongs  to  the 
Episcopal  Office. 

Bishop  Cobbs  thought  that  the  Bishop  should  be  the  heart  of 
his  Diocese :  the  centre  of  its  life,  the  source  of  its  power.  He 
had  studied  out  a  scheme  which,  could  it  have  been  realized  would 
have  been  far  in  advance  ot*  our  present  systems.  He  desired  a 
Bisliop's  house  and  church,  with  schools  and  charities  gathered 
around.  He  would  detain  the  Deacons  near  him,  employing  them 
in  missionary  work,  especially  on  plantations,  and  training  them 
himself  for  the  Priesthood. 

On  only  one  occasion  did  we  see  the  Bishop  claim  his  rights. 
Once  he  put  on  the  mitre  and  grasped  his  crozier,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  was  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
Diocesan  Convention.  While  a  matter  which  touched  the  Epis- 
copal prerogative  was  under  discussion,  all  at  once  the  Bishop  be- 
thought him  of  duty  to  his  Order.  He  requested  the  Convention 
to  remember  that  he  was  not  on  trial.  He  did  not  shun  inquiry: 
but  he  was  amenable  to  his  peers.  But  the  good  man  could  not 
long  maintain  this  unwonted  attitude.  In  two  minutes  he  was 
again  a  very  Moses,  of  all  men  the  meekest.  The  case  was  heard, 
and  the  Bishop  unanimously  sustained. 
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He  was  deeply  interested  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and 
to  the  servants.  We  leave  these  points  for  others  who  were  more 
familiar  with  what  was  done  in  these  matters. 

His  Clergy  thank  God  for  the  comfort  and  support  of  such  a 
Bishop.  He  was  chief  among  us,  and  yet  the  servant  of  servants. 
He  never  compromised  the  dignity  of  his  Office,  and  yet  he  could 
stoop  to  the  humblest  offices  of  love.  Beautiful  was  the  sight  of 
high  Office  borne  with  the  dignity  of  a  man,  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman,  and  the  meekness  of  a  child. 

9.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  Bishop  Cobbs  as  a  Christian  and  a 
Churchman ;  or  as  he  would  say  in  preference,  a9  a  Christian 
Churchman. 

That  he  absolutely  denied  all  creature  merit ;  that  he  held  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  the  alone  Merits  of  Christ  our  Lord, 
is  a  weak  and  meagre  statement.  He  loved  those  doctrines  more 
than  life;  he  lived  by  them,  fed  upon  them,  enforced  them  in 
public  and  in  private  with  all  the  warmth  and  energy  of  deep 
personal  conviction.  He  did  not  talk  and  preach  aboni  these 
things,  but  talked  and  preached  the  things  themselves.  Habitu- 
ally and  invariably  he  occupied  the  position  of  one,  who  has 
nothing  to  present  in  excuse,  or  in  sacrifice,  and  whose  first  and 
last  reliance  was  in  that  word  of  gracious  interference,  "  Put  that 
to  mine  account." 

He  held  that  in  all  true  piety  there  is  an  inward  communion  of 
the  soul  of  man  with  its  Maker  and  its  Sanctifier.  In  the  Psalms 
of  David  he  found  a  safe  pattern  given  by  God  himself  to  his  peo- 
ple of  that  intimate  communion  which  their  spirits  may  hold  with 
the  viewless  Spirit  who  governs  all.  In  the  "  Sursum  Corda," 
that  most  ancient  and  universal  of  Liturgical  exclamations,  he 
recognized  the  testimony  of  the  Church  Catholic  to  the  indispen- 
sableness  of  religious  affection.  He  had  no  tolerance  for  any  Re- 
ligion which  would  teach  men  to  rest  contented  in  formal  acts  of 
obedience,  while  the  will  is  not  subdued  and  the  affections  are  not 
engaged.  We  remember  once  quoting  to  him  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth Article :  he  answered  with  animation,  —  ^^  Just  so ;  besides 
the  outward  witness  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  there  is  an  in- 
ward witness  of  the  Spirit  in  all  our  penitential  sorrows  and 
heavenly  aspirations.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Church  if  in  our 
opposition  to  the  false  teachings  around  us,  we  run  into  the  extreme 
of  denying  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  and  moves  in  the  heart  of 
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man,  and  that  as  the  Article  says.  Christian  people  do  fed  in  tl 
selves  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christy  mortifying  the  work 
the  flesh  and  their  earthly  members  and  drawing  up  their  mm 
high  and  heavenly  things^ 

The  Bishop  was  always  and  nnder  all  circumstances  Ae% 
spiritual,  heavenly-minded.  Despite  the  frequent  torpor  of 
bodily  frame,  and  the  languor  of  his  circulation,  his  religious  a 
tions  were  ever  warm  and  genial. 

He  deemed  it,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  substitute 
emotions  for  the  affections,  to  ^^  trust  in  frames  and  feelin 
Hence  he  strove  with  faithful  diligence  to  drive  away  from 
Church  as  contrary  to  God's  Word,  the  opinion  that  the  realit 
our  conversion  is  proven  by  a  critical  sensation  of  joy  and  pe 
He  deemed  it  also  a  great  error  to  separate  morality  and  relig 
to  reject  obedience  as  a  test  of  Christian  character.  On  this  p 
he  spoke  with  much  sadness.  Under  the  revival  system 
are  absolved,  and  pronounced  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace  upon 
exhibition  of  certain  emotions,  and  without  any  change  of 
Said  he,  *'*'  I  tremble  when  I  think  of  the  mass  of  unsanct 
material  that  under  this  teaching  loads  down  the  Christian  can 

In  the  minor  morals  of  religion.  Bishop  Cobbs  was  i 
scrupulous.  He  rested  on  the  Lord*s  day  with  the  utmost  can 
ness.  Theatres,  balls,  dissipation  and  extravagance  he  foi 
against  manfuUy.  Nothing  gave  him  more  concern  than 
worldly-conformity  of  his  people.  "  They  will  dance  the  Chi 
to  death,"  he  said  in  bitterness  of  soul. 

He  stopped  us  once  in  the  street  and  pointed  to  a  throng  of  1 
girls.    ,  "  Look  there  —  see   those    dear   little   girls,   and    wj 
Christian  mothers  are   sending  them ;    to  learn   morals  at 
Dancing  School." 

"  Manners,  they  say.  Bishop." 

"No,  I   tell  you   morals.      They  cannot  be   separated, 
morals  depend  on  our  manners.     These  Christian  mothers  ins 
of  teaching  their  children  devout  manners,  send  them  to  1< 
morals  of  any  vagabond  who  can  play  the  fiddle." 

His  liberality  to  the  poor  is  well  known.     Sometimes  his  mc 
was  abstracted  before  he  lefl  home,  to  prevent  him  from  giving 
away.     If  remonstrance  was  made,  he  answered  that  the  vow 
Bishop  to  be  "  merciful  for  Christ's  sake  to  poor  and  needy  pe 
ond  to  all  stratigers  destitute  of  help  "  lay  very  solemnly  on 
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To  the  members  of  the  Rommn  C<Mnmimion,  as  to  all  oihei% 
Bishop  Cobbs  wms  kind  mnd  charitable.  His  hostilitr  to  the 
ST8TEM  was  decided,  and  inreterate.  Its  peculiar  tenets  woe  al- 
together repugnant  to  hb  rerr  deepest  religions  convicdoD*  vii.«  of 
Christ^s  abonnding  sympathj,  and  ready  accessibiiitr  to  sinfiil 
men.  Its  influence  on  the  morals  of  societr  he  deemed  debasing 
and  pemicioos.  Any  afHng  of  its  ceremonial  was  distasteful  to  him, 
and  fiuled  not  to  be  reprehended.  He  loved  the  matronly  beauty 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  would  resist  any  attempt  to  trick 
her  out  in  Italian  finerv. 

No  one  who  conversed  with  him  could  mistake  either  his  per- 
sonal, or  his  official  character.  The  inevitable  commentary  was, 
^  Behold  now,  this  is  an  holt  max  of  God  which  passeth  by  us 
continnallv/'  No  veil  obscured  the  sanctitv  of  hb  character  and 
of  hb  office.  The  veriest  woridUng  must  needs  see  that  he  was  not 
the  world's  man,  nor  his  own  man,  but  God^s  man. 

Vain  is  the  efibrt  to  portray  hb  religious  character.  One 
most  imagine  the  sturdiest  skeleton  of  religious  integrity  ;  a  ver- 
tebral column  so  articulated  that  it  could  be  rigid  as  steel,  and  yet 
on  fit  occasion  could  also  bend  in  most  courteous  worship.  Let 
this  integrity  be  the  frame- work  on  which  were  fostered  all  manly 
energies  and  Christian  graces  in  beautiful  harmony  and  adjustment. 
Animate  thb  figure  with  the  life-blood  of  most  fervent  zeal,  let  its 
every  part  be  permeated  with  the  chords  of  most  delicate  spiritual 
sensibilities,  cover  it  with  that  undefinable  robe  of  saintliness  which 
as  a  modest  vesture  partially  conceals,  yet  wondrously  adorns  our 
hnmanness ;  and  pour  out  over  all  the  man,  the  sweet  anointing 
of  heavenly  charity  ;  lavish  it  freely  until  it  refines  each  feature 
*od  softens  each  manly  trait,  until  at  each  movement  its  dew  is 
shaken  from  his  Priestly  robes,  and  the  Church  wherein  he  serves 
IS  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  ointment,  and  we  have  some 
Worthy  idea  of  this  man  of  God. 

Alas  for  us !  that  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness  are  withdra^nd 
from  our  midst !  Great  b  the  responsibility  of  us  who  have  walked 
^th  him  by  the  way.  In  his  own  dbtresses,  and  in  ours,  we 
iiave  seen  his  &ce  as  it  were  the  &ce  of  an  angel.  We  have  seen 
^d  do  testify  that  by  the  grace  of  God  in  man's  heart,  self  may  be 
(K)  crucified,  that  the  sum  of  all  that  hearths  desires  and  aspirations 
shall  be  simply  this,  "  The  will  of  the  LfOrd  be  done  !  " 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  hb  unfeigned  goodness  always  ex- 
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empted  him  from  reproach.  No  man  could  quarrel  with  him ;  but 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  occasionally  incurred  the  censure 
even  of  good  men. 

He  was  once  talking  quite  sadly  of  certain  troubles,  when  he  ob- 
served a  smile  which  his  auditor  could  not  repress.  To  his  look  of 
inquiry  and  reproach  we  answered,  —  "  You  do  not  know  how  all 
that  delights  your  Clergy.  When  we  are  belabored  and  abused 
we  think  we  must  deserve  it.  But  when  some  one  attacks  you  as 
being  unkind  or  arbitrary,  the  idea  is  so  ludicrous,  that  we  take 
heart  again,  and  recover  our  good  opinion  of  ourselves.  Forgive 
us,  Bishop,  for  our  resignation  under  your  misfortunes."  He 
laughed  most  cheerily  at  this  view  of  the  case,  saying,  —  "  That  is 
all  the  sympathy  you  have  for  your  old  Bishop  1  " 

Bishop  Cobbs'  Churchmanship  cannot  be  better  described  than 
in  his  own  memorable  words, — 

"  Next  to  Christ,  who  is  the  Head,  I  love  the  Chubch, 
WHICH  IS  His  Body,  with  my  whole  heart." 

He  loved  a  spiritual  Beligiod ;  he  did  not  love  an  abstract  an& 
impalpable  Religion.  He  thought  that  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  condescension  to  man's  infirmities.  Almighty  God  is 
pleased  to  deal  with  him  as  he  is,  and  not  as  he  ought  to  be.  He 
comes  to  us  as  to  beings  in  part  spirit  and  in  part  sense.  He 
accommodates  himself  to  our  human  affections,  and  in  his  Church 
affords  a  tangible  proof  and  support  to  Faith. 

Divine  love,  he  thought,  was  not  exhausted  at  the  Cross.  That 
Christ  died  for  sinners  is  not  the  whole  story.  The  good  news 
might  have  been  left  to  float  down  to  us  on  the  uncertain  tide  of 
tradition  ;  its  dissemination  might  have  been  left  to  individual  im- 
pulse or  voluntary  effort.  But  God  instead  wrote  it  in  a  book  that 
it  might  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  and  be  deUvered  to  an  authori- 
tative and  responsible  body  that  it  might  not  through  indifference 
be  kept  secret.  We  might  have  been  left  to  grope  our  way  as  Ion© 
pilgrims  to  a  better  world.  But  we  are  aggregated,  instead,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  union,  order  and  sympathy.  Divine 
mercy  might  drop  down  upon  us  in  variable  and  unexpected 
showers  ;  it  is  appointed  to  us  that  we  shall  ordinarily  seek  it  in  it» 
established  channels. 

Bishop  Cobbs  thought  the  institution  and  perpetuation  of  th^ 
Church  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the  love  which  seeks  the  sinner* 
as  well  as  saves  him.      "  Suppose,"  he  would  say,  "  your  heart 
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smote  you  for  injury  to  a  dear  friend  who  died  far  beyond  the  sea. 
It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  hear  by  report  that  he  spoke  kindly 
of  you  before  he  died,  and  a  still  greater  that  he  dictated  a  letter 
expressing  sentiments  of  love.  But  suppose,  more  than  this,  he 
sent  at  great  expense  a  special  messenger,  charged  to  deliver  you 
this  letter,  to  read  it  to  you  and  to  assure  you  that  its  message  was 
for  you,  what  love  all  that  pains  would  prove  !  Nay  more,  sup- 
pose the  messenger  should  add,  '  He  told  me  to  give  this  into  your 
hand ;  this  relic  of  his  person  to  be  carried  near  your  heart,  this 
precious  cross  once  worn  by  him,  to  be  henceforth  worn  openly  by 
yoo,'  how  w^ould  you  value  these  pledges  of  love  and  cheerfully 
display  those  evidences  of  your  own  repentance." 

In  his  view  the  minister  of  Christ  was  an  accredited  ambassador, 
with  instructions  not  vague  and  secret,  but  written  and  open,  with 
powers  ample  yet  clearly  defined,  sent  to  treat  with  men.  In  the 
Sacraments  he  saw  the  negotiations  concluded,  and  God's  hand  set 
to  the  deed  of  reconciliation  by  his  authorized  agent. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Religion  has  nurture  as  well  as  life-bestowal ; 
discipline  as  well  as  doctrine.  Its  office  ceases  not  when  the  babe  is 
received  or  the  soldier  enlisted.  He  would  say  "  We  must  be  born 
again.  But  we  must  be  born  babes.  Many  a  poor  babe  testifies  its 
life  only  by  its  cries.  And  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  Carry  the 
child,  in  the  name  of  pity,  to  its  mother !  Scorn  it  not  for  its  feeble- 
ness ;  let  it  hang  upon  the  breasts  and  be  warmed  in  the  arms  of 
mother  Church." 

Of  that   which  constitutes  our  peculiar  heritage   as  Anglican 

Churchmen,  Bishop  Cobbs  had  the  highest  appreciation.     In  his 

W  letter  to  a  young  Bishop  written  three  months  before  his  death, 

he  says :  "  It  will  ever  be  a  safety  and  a  comfort  to  you  to  cling 

^ith  a  tight  grasp  to  the  apron-strings  of  mother  Church."    He 

thought  her  the  wisest  and  lovingest  of  mothers ;  he  accepted  her 

©Very  word  and  usage  without  fear,  without  suspicion  of  unpurged 

^manism,  or  deficient  Catholicism.     He  thought  her  far  wiser 

^hzn  her  children,  and  urged  his  Clergy  to  do  exactly  what  is  by 

^e  Church  bidden  to  be  done ;  in  catechizing,  prayers,  saints'  days, 

Siting  the  sick,  to  follow  the  directions  given  them  in  the  Prayer 

•Book.     His  opinion  on  this  point  deserves  much  weight     No  man 

kept  the  great  objects  of  the  Gospel  more  distinctly  in  view,  no  one 

observed  more  closely,  or  with  more  freedom  from  prejudice.     No 

^e  was  more  successful  in  a  general  awakening  of  men's  souls  than 
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he.  Yet  it  was  his  deliberate  judgment  that  in  no  case  can  we 
exchange  the  time-honored  machinery  of  the  Church  for  other 
appliances  without  serious  loss  and  damage.  If  in  order  to  be 
earnest  and  fervent  we  must  disuse  Te  Deum  and  Litanj,  and 
descend  to  the  Lecture-room  and  the  Prayer-meeting,  he  thought 
we  had  best  disuse  them  altogether  and  be  earnest  always. 

He  loved  the  Church  for  its  spirit  of  Reverence.  He  often  said 
there  was  no  such  school  of  manners  as  a  devout  congregation. 
He  deemed  irreverence  the  crying  sin  of  the  age,  and  deeply  de- 
plored it  as  tending  inevitably  to  the  subversion  of  all  social  order. 
In  the  religious  familiarity  and  irreverence  so  common  in  the  land, 
he  saw  plainly  the  parent  of  domestic  insubordination,  and  of  im- 
patience under  the  restraints  of  law.  He  often  insisted  that  in 
domestic  piety,  in  devout  manners,  in  reverential  fear  of  Almighty 
God,  we,  with  all  our  boasted  progress,  had  degenerated  fit)m  our 
revolutionary  sires.  It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  the  people  of  his 
Diocese  should  be  punctilious  in  conforming  to  the  postures  and 
observances  of  Public  Worship. 

Bishop  Cobbs  devoutly  believed  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Re- 
generation, and  that  it  was  the  distinct  dogma  of  the  Church. 
When  the  Church,  after  the  baptism  of  a  child,  offers  a  fervent 
thanksgiving  for  its  regeneration,  he  believed  she  means  what  she 
says.  The  hypothetical  interpretation  seemed  to  him  forced  and 
unnatural.  And,  ftirthermore,  he  found  the  same  doctrine  taught 
where  there  is  no  room  for  such  interpretation,  that  is  in  the 
Catechism.  He  wished  the  child  of  the  Church  to  say  ^^  I  was 
regeneratea  in  Baptism,"  for  that  is  the  Catholic  word  always 
assigned  to  the  doctrine ;  and  he  wished  the  child  of  the  Church  to 
understand  and  mean  by  this  statement  ^^  In  baptism  I  was  made  a 
member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

Bishop  Cobbs  was  bold  but  prudent  in  teaching  this  doctrine. 
He  never  asserted  that  there  is  in  Baptism  a  moral  purification  con- 
temporaneous with  the  sacred  rite ;  he  earnestly  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  this  as  in  other 
things  his  views  were  intensely  practical,  and  he  loved  not  to  theo- 
rize. "  You  must  bring  up  that  little  child  "  he  used  to  say  "  in  one 
of  two  ways.  You  may  teach  him  that  he  is  a  child  of  the  devil 
Most  young  persons  have  that  opinion,  and  are  reckless,  and  often 
desperate  because  of  it.     Or  you  may  teach  him  that  Grod  is  hia 
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reconciled  Father  and  Friend.  Now  the  Church  teaches  that 
the  baptized  child  is,  not  merely  lent  to  the  Lord,  but  adopted 
into  his  family.  It  is  in  a  state  of  salvation  ;  in  the  way  of  being 
saved.  It  has  the  pledge  and  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is 
in  a  special  manner  assisted  by  his  blessed  influences.  If  there  is 
no  truth  in  Baptismal  Regeneration,  no  longer  teach  the  child  to 
say.  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven." 

Could  Bishop  Cobbs  have  been  robbed  of  his  ikith  in  the 
Apostolic  Succession,  many  of  his  consolations  would  have  departed 
with  it.  He  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  orders  of  other  people : 
but  for  himself  he  desired  an  unquestionable  divine  commission  as 
well  as  a  call  divine,  a  Church  not  a  sect.  Sacraments  which  should 
be  not  merely  significant,  or  memorial,  but  pledges  and  tokens  of 
God's  love  and  iavor,  and  channels  wherein  grace  is  exhibited  and 
conferred. 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  us  to  make  free  use  of  the 
Bishop's  letters.  But  we  here  introduce  an  extract  or  two  which 
illustrate  at  once  the  character  of  his  correspondence  with  the 
Clergy,  and  his  practical  views  of  Church  Doctrine. 

^  Most  cheerfully  will  I  comply  with  your  request  in  regard  to  Bishop 
Pajne.  I  shall  be  gratified  in  giving  him  permission  to  hold  confirmation 
iQ  your  Parish.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  a 
Clergyman  who  uniformly  shows  a  ready  will  to  oblige  and  uphold  his 


^  One  thing  I  must  urge,  and  even  in  the  form  of  an  official  admonition, 

^t  you  spare  yourself  more  in  the  way  of  preaching.     It  is  not  so  much 

the  mere  act  of  preaching  as  the  preparation  of  sermons  that  causes  so 

QiQch  wear  and  tear  to  the  system.     One  sermon  on  Sunday  is  as  much 

^  you  ought  to  undertake,  and  let  the  afternoon  be  devoted  to  easy, 

fiiuniliar  talks  about  the  Prayer  Book.     In  this  way  you  can  say  a  great 

Ulany  things,  doctrinal,  practical,  experimental,  historical  and  ecclesiasti- 

<^],  things  which  people  ought  to  know,  and  which  cannot  well  be  brought 

Out  in  a  systematic  sermon.     My  only  fear  is  that  yon  will  labor  to  make 

Uiem  formal  and  elaborate.    I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  give  you  a 

^ew  hints,  as  a  specimen  of  my  poor  notions." 

^  Take  the  rubric  in  the  Comronnioo  Office  and  mark  the  words  *  the 
Chord's  Supper.'  Enlarge  on  the  fact  that  this  phrase  was  put  in  signifi- 
fSuitly,  as  a  protest  against  the  Bomish  doctrine  of  the  mass,  and  show 
Uie  true  notion  of  the  Sacrament,  that  it  is  a  feast  upon  a  sacrifice,  or  a 
Commemorative  sacrifice.  Thus  again,  a  '  white  linen  cloth  '  must  be 
4)aed,  by  which  the  Church  guards  against  the  idea  of  an  altar  in  the  strict 
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sense  of  the  word.  You  thus  see  that  you  can  make  an  instmctive  lec- 
ture out  of  these  two  sentences,  giving  the  people  very  high  notions  of  the 
Spiritual  nature  of  tlie  Sacraments,  and  yet  guarding  them  against  the 
errors  of  Romanism. 

"  *  Then  shall  follow  the  sermon.' 

'*  Here  again  is  a  fruitful  theme  for  a  lecture :  show  that  while  the 
Church  places  a  very  high  estimate  on  Sacraments,  she  does  not  under- 
rate preaching,  always  requiring  a  Sermon  before  the  Eucharist. 

^  Take  the  rubric  about  *'  open  and  notorious  evil-livers.'  What  an 
opportunity  to  explain  and  vindicate  the  whole  system  of  Church  discipline, 
about  which  few  of  the  Church-members  even  know  anything ! 

'*  Take  again  the  rubric  in  the  Visitation  of  the  sick.  <  The  minister 
shall  not  omit  earnestly  to  move  such  sick  persons  as  are  of  ability,  to  be 
liberal  to  the  poor.'  Here  you  can  urge  a  practical  duty  that  is  fearfully 
neglected.  How  oflen  does  it  happen  that  men  have  spent  all  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  mammon,  and  when  about  to  die,  they  offer  up  a  few 
prayers,  are  told  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  thus  leave  the  world  with  the 
confident  hope  of  Heaven,  without  any  chance  of  bringing  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  and  without  giving  anything  in  the  way  of  alms  and 
charitable  deeds.  Thus  it  is  that  Protestants  by  preaching  up  Justification 
without  good  works,  and  almsgiving,  do  pretty  much  as  the  Romanists  do 
by  their  extreme  unction,  and  talk  with  much  complacency  about  the 
happy  death  of  many  a  wordly  man  who  is  fit  for  any  other  place  rather 
than  for  Heaven.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  teaching  men  that  they  can 
go  to  Heaven,  although  they  die  with  their  coffers  fiOUed  with  anjast  and 
unlawful  gain  I 

^  Again  in  the  Marriage  Service,  explain  how  the  Father  is  called  upon 
to  give  his  personal  consent,  to  show  that  the  parties  have  not  run  away 
nor  forged  a  license ;  how  the  Father,  taking  the  woman's  hand,  places  it 
in  the  hand  of  the  Minister,  and  thus  through  the  Minister  formally  8ur> 
renders  his  right,  as  a  Father,  into  the  hands  of  the  Husband.  Thus  the 
Minister,  having  the  consent  of  the  public,  of  the  parties  themselves  and  of 
the  parents,  makes  the  parties  sign  the  marriage  covenant  by  repeating 
words  of  ratification,  and,  by  the  use  of  a  ring  (which  was  formerly  a 
seal),  seals  the  covenant. 

**  Again,  in  the  question  first  asked  the  man  '  wilt  thou  love  ? '  and 
in  the  question  first  asked  the  woman  *  wilt  thou  obey  ? '  what  an  op- 
portunity of  enlarging  on  the  relative  duties  of  man  and  wife.  Again, 
they  take  each  other  'for  better,  for  worse.'  Here  you  may  declaim 
against  divorces  which  are  so  readily  granted  in  our  ooantry. 

*'  Another  suggestion. 

^  Take  the  charge  in  the  Baptismal  Office.     '  Ye  are  to   take  care 
that  this  child  be  brought  to  the  Bishop.'     Here,  yon  can  urge  the  doty 
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of  the  religious  training  of  children^  and  point  out  how  parents  fiiil  in 
rearing  pious  children  because  they  do  not  take  cart  to  hare  their  children 
prepared  for  Confirmation,  and  the  Lord*s  Supper.     They  do  not  set  their 
hearts  upon  it,  and  consequently  the  children  will  not  labor  for  that  about 
which  they  see  their  parents  are  indifferent.     How  few  children,  although 
entered  as  scholars,  would    regularly   attend  school,  or  college,  unless 
their  parents  took  care,  and  saw  to  it !     Here,  my  brother,  is  the  great 
fault  of  the  Church,  in  a  low  view  of  Religion,  and  of  the  obligations  and 
benefits  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Church.      Just  think  what  a  fearful 
thing  it  is  for  a  youth  to  go  forth  into  the  world  without  having  confessed 
Christ  in  the   Ordinances  of  the   Church,  and  without  the  Sacramental 
pledges  of  the  Saviour's  Blessing !   How  must  we  tremble  for  that  youth 
who  although   baptized,  turns  his  back  upon  the  Ordinances  of  Christ, 
and  who,  after  selling  his  birthright  in  the  Church   for  a   mess  of  pot- 
tage, or  a  pair  of  dancing-pumps,  goes  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  world, 
the  fiesh,  and  the  devil !     It  must  be  almost  a  miracle,  if  such  a  youth 
does  not  fall !     Here  you  could  give  a  lecture  that  would  stir  up  the  inmost 
souls  of  parents,  and  do  more  practical  good  than  a  whole  year's  preach- 
ing. 

"  Again  ;  in  the  preface  to  the  Ordinal,  observe  the  wisdom  of  the 
Church  in  recognizing  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by  ancient  authors  as  the 
rule  of  faith.  How  she  avoids  the  error  of  the  Romanist  in  the  matter  of 
Tradition,  and  of  the  ultra-Protestant  in  that  of  Private  Judgment !  How 
the  Church  regards  the  Scriptures  as  the  supreme  rule  of  Faith,  and  in 
their  interpretation  defers  far  more  to  ancient  authors  than  to  the  tides  of 
tradition,  or  to  the  speculations  of  modern  theologians.     But  I  must  stop. 

"  Truly  your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

"  N.    H.    COBBS. 
"  Tu8CAXX>osA,  Feb.  23, 1852." 

There  are  those  alas !  in  the  Church  who  deem  that  they  do 
God  service  by  decrying  all  those  who  do  not  utter  their  shibboleth. 
They  see  Bishops  and  Priests  toiling  in  Missionary  Districts  and 
new  Dioceses,  and  uplift  their  voices  not  in  words  of  cheer  to  the 
lonely  watchman,  but  in  words  of  warning  to  the  faithful :  "  Give 
him  no  help  or  comfort,  he  belongs  not  to  our  party."  They  looked 
upon  a  character,  a  life,  a  Ministry  like  that  of  Nicholas  Hamner 
Cobbs  ;  a  character  so  noble,  a  life  so  holy,  a  Ministry  so  sanctified, 
that  the  world  itself  could  not  withhold  its  praise ;  and  they  saw 
him  only  to  wound  his  gentle  spirit  with  opprobrious  names   of 

party. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  Bishop  Cobbs  was  married,  in 

1821,  to  Lucy  Henry  Laudonia  Cobbs.     She  still  rarvives,  and 
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shares  in  the  affection  felt  by  the  Clergy  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity for  her  husband. 

Ten  children  were  the  fruits  of  their  union.  Of  these  six  sur- 
vive, of  whom  two  are  worthy  Presbyters  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  not  conceal  the  fact  that  this  good  man  was  deeply  hurt 
and  often  mortified  at  the  imputations  cast  upon  his  soundness  in 
the  Faith.  Because  he  would  not  join  in  a  general  denunciation 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  the  finger  of  suspicion  was  pointed  at  him, 
and  he  was  accused  of  favoring  the  false  teachings  of  semi-Ro- 
manism. Because  he  practised  the  Prayer-book,  and  used  its  lan- 
guage, some  challenged  his  love  for  the  Bible.  Because  he  loved 
the  Church,  some  doubted  his  zeal  for  the  Gospel.  His  friends 
have  scarce  known  whether  to  feel  indignation  or  sorrow,  when 
men,  who  claimed  the  title  of  Evangelical,  spoke  in  disparagement 
of  him. 

He  was  grieved  but  not  angry,  and  we  may  well  follow  his 
patience.  Conscious  that  Christ  was  ever  in  his  heart  and  on  his 
lips,  that  he  leaned  for  pardon  on  His  merits  only,  and  for  grace 
upon  the  help  of  the  Comforter,  he  endured  with  meekness,  and 
lived  down  misapprehension.  Said  he  in  one  of  his  last  letters, 
'*  Throw  out  the  true  Evangelical  flag  of  the  Church,  and  set  forth 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Church."  In  a  word,  he  believed  that  as  a  truly 
Evangelical  expositor  of  Holy  Writ,  the  Church  is  far  beyond  any 
individual  man  among  us.  All  partisan  platforms,  in  his  view, 
tended  only  to  substitute  as  authority  the  disputants  of  the  age 
in  place  of  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Doctors. 

Bishop  Cobbs  never  accepted  a  party  designation  ;  nor  ever 
fastened  one  upon  a  brother.  So  far  as  his  example  and  influence 
could  avail,  he  strove  to  break  down  all  party  walls  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  He  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  unholy  presumption 
of  those,  who,  instead  of  exercising  their  own  Ministry,  assumed 
the  seat  of  judgment,  and  held  up  an  anointed  Minister  of  God 
to  censure,  as  being  unevangelical,  or  as  being  as  unsound  Church- 
man. 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  describe  the  wisest  and  best  man,  the 
most  earnest  Preacher,  the  gentlest  Pastor,  the  meekest  Prelate, 
the  soundest  Churchman  of  these  latter  days.  As  we  think  over 
his  virtues,  and  recall  his  pure  example,  we  grieve  for  a  bereaved 
Church  ;    and  when  the  writer   recalls    the  years  of  association, 
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how  affectionately,  though  with  unequal  step,  we  walked  together, 
and  took  sweet  counsel ;  how  our  mutual  confidence  and  love  were 
never  obscured  by  a  spot  or  a  shadow,  how  he  gave  never  a  cold 
look,  or  a  hastv  word,  a  volume  is  opened  whose  contents  cannot 
be  uttered ! 

We  are  still  near  to  him  in  the  communion  of  Saints  ;  —  we  may 
think  of  him  as  in  Paradise  with  Moses  whom  he  resembled,  and 
with  David  whose  harp  furnished  in  this  vale  of  sorrow  his  sweet- 
est music :  divided  still  in  his  choice  between  John  the  loving,  and 
Peter  full  of  zeal.  There  he  communes  with  those  dear  to  him 
in  life  ;  and  it  may  be  seeks  often  the  kindred  spirits  of  the  gentle 
Leighton,  the  meek  Hooker,  of  George  Herbert  and  Nicholas 
Farrar,  and  honest  Izaak  the  fisherman.  Yea,  more  than  all  does 
his  meek  spirit  delight  to  lay  its  honors  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  ascrib- 
ing to  Him  the  glory  and  the  praise. 

By  the  grace  of  God  he  was  what  he  was.  From  that  unex- 
hausted store  God  send  us  all.  Bishops,  Priests,  Deacons  and  Lay- 
people,  the  like  spirit,  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind  I 

NoTK.  —  We  append  the  following  extract  from  the  farewell  message  of  Bishop  Cobbs, 
to  his  Clergy. 

*'  First  of  aU,  give  to  each  and  every  one  of  them,  individually,  my  love  and  my  bless- 
ing ;  and  tell  them,  that  as  during  my  whole  Episcopate  it  has  been  my  earnest  purpose  and 
constant  endeavor  to  be,  and  to  show  myself  to  be,  the  personal  friend  and  helper  of  every 
Clergyman  in  my  Dioce«e,  so  now  I  have  them  all  still  in  my  heart. 

*'  As  to  my  Religious  belief;  tell  them,  that  by  God's  grace,  I  shall  die  in  the  Faith  in 
which  I  have  lived,  and  which  I  have  endeavored  to  preach.  I  have  been  called  *  a 
Pnseyite/  a  *  High  Churchman,'  and  the  like.  Tell  them  I  dislike  party  names,  and 
loathe  party  lines  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  but  next  to  Christ,  who  is  the  Head,  I  love 
the  Church,  which  is  His  Body,  with  my  whole  heart  I  have  attached,  and  do  still  attach, 
great  importance  to  her  offices  and  sacraments ;  and  I  believe  in  '  Baptismal  Regenera- 
tion,* and  *  Apostolic  Succession,*  as  firmly  as  I  do  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel;  but  I  am  not  conscious,  that  I  have  ever  preached  anything  but  'Jkhus 
Christ  and  Him  Crucified.' 

**  I  look  only  *  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,*  and  say,  — 


'  In  mj  hand  no  price  I  bring, 
Simply  (o  Thy  cross  I  cling.' 


"  As  to  my  present  state  of  mind;  tell  them,  I  heartily  thank  God  for  this  sickness.    I 
know  not  yet  what  is  to  be  the  issue.    I  have  no  will  nor  wish  in  the  matter. 

'  Nor  life  nor  death  I  crare,' 

but  simply  to  do,  to  bear,  to  suffer,  and  to  glorify  the  will  of  God.    This  is  my  sentiment 
now,  and  it  is  the  sentiment  with  which  I  hope  to  die. 

**  And  with  my  farewell  blessing  upon  them,  upon  their  families,  upon  their  Parishes,  and 
upon  my  whole  Diocese,  tell  them,  that  their  dying  Bishop  exhorts  them  tp  strive  to  be 
MKN  OF  God, —  men  of  peace,  men  of  brotherly-kindness,  men  of  charity;  8el(-{lenying 
men,  men  of  purity,  men  of  prayer;  men  striving  to  *  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  •f  God,* 
and  laboring  and  preaching  with  an  eye  single  to  His  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls.** 
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Art.  v.— THE  FRENCH  PULPIT.  — No.  H. 

We  come  now  to  the  style  of  the  great  French  Preachers.    Our 
subject  is  delightful,  but  difficult  to  discuss  in  the  brief  space  of  an 
Article.     It  would  be  easy  to  take  from  any  approved  Rhetorical 
Treatise  a  catalogue  of  their  excellences,  and  prove  them  masters 
of  expression.     Massillon,  especially,  has  not  been  excelled  since 
Demosthenes,  the   Prince  of  Athenian   Orators,  thundered   over 
Greece,  ranked  by  Dionysius  above  Plato,  of  whom  he  said,  — 
"  His  words  were  not  so  much  written  on  parchment,  as  embossed 
on  bronze."     And  if  the  Genius  of  Eloquence,  whose  career  was 
one  battle  against  the  Macedonian  Power ;  who  in  the  hopeless 
struggle   sacrificed   time,  strength,  fortune,  and   at  last,  in   the 
temple  of  Neptune,  even  life  ;  if  he  who  spoke  to  move,  not  to 
please  ;  if  he  who  was  said  by  his  enemy  to  employ  not  words  but 
swords,  and  javelins ;  if  he  considered  style  of  such  supreme  im- 
portance, how  shall  we,  who  have  never  persuaded  an  audience  to 
a  self-denying  act,  regard  it  in  this  country  where  secular  oratory 
frequently  sinks  to  so  low  a  level  ?     The  old  objection  is  indeed 
often  urged,  —  words  are   nothing,  thought  is   everything.     But 
how  can  they  be  separated  ?     The  word  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
thought.     After  our  material  is  amassed,  and  our  plan  is  arranged, 
we  must  seek  expression  in  language.  Plain,  Strong,  and  Beauti- 
fiil,  —  Plain  that  it  may  be  intelligible  ;  Clear,  transparent,  crys- 
talline like  the  water  of  mountain-lakes  ;  Precise,  sharp-cut,  that 
our  argument  may  stand  out,  distinct,  and  palpable,  like  trees 
against   the  winter-sky.      That  speaker  who  does  not  bring  his 
thought  in  contact  with  the   mind  of  his  hearer  as  body  touches 
body,   has    missed    his   object.      Especially   must    the    Christian 
Preacher   standing    in    the    Pulpit    to   instruct   for    Eternity  be 
severely  intelligible.     This  merit  distinguishes  the  great  French- 
men.   You  find  it  in  Bossuet,  when  his  discourse  has  been  written. 
You  always  find  it  in  Bourdaloue,  whose  thoughts  can  be  handled 
as  if  hewn  from  granite.     You  find  it  in  Massillon,  whose  concep- 
tions,  clearly  beautiful,  rise   before  you   like  statues  of  Carrara 
marble,  polished  and  shining. 

The  Plainness  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  French  Preach- 
ers, resulti$  — 

1.  Fjroni  their  determination  to  be  understood.     They  have  a 
message  from  God,  and  they  will  be  heard. 


s 
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2.  It  results  from  their  distinct  conceptions ;  their  imaginations 
give  form  and  density  to  their  ideas ;  they  know  precisely  what 
they  want  to  say.  And  in  them  all  there  is  a  manly  common 
sense,  that  seizes  by  instinct  upon  the  most  straightforward  lan- 
guage. 

3.  It  results  again  from  their  care  to  put  themselves  in  their 
hearers'  places,  to  remember  their  prejudices,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  thought  and  life  which  surround  them.  For  what  is  plain  to  the 
scholar  may  not  be  plain  to  the  rustic ;  what  is  plain  to  the  well- 
educated  Christian,  may  not  be  plain  to  a  man  bred  in  error.  This 
case  is  especially  to  be  seen  in  Bourdaloue.  The  precision,  the 
rounded  distinctness  of  every  proposition  he  states  in  Theology  or 
Morals  would  make  him  intelligible  to  any  congregation  in  the 
land. 

4.  It  results,  fourthly,  from  their  choice  of  words.  Words  too 
abstruse  and  technical  they  avoid ;  the  ambiguity  occasioned  by  con- 
founding words  nearly  synonymous,  is  not  found  in  them.  They 
use  no  unnecessary,  no  unmeaning  epithets  ;  they  let  no  metaphor 
hurry  them  into  saying  something  different  from  what  they  really 
intend ;  they  never  sacrifice  truth  to  an  antithesis ;  they  are  never 
betrayed  into  that  error  of  young  writers  of  supposing  because  they 
understand  themselves  they  must  be  understood  by  others.  They 
have  no  labored  turns  of  expression,  no  syntactical  complications^ 
no  sentences  hard  to  analyze  grammatically.  Nor  do  they  ever 
load  the  main  idea  with  too  many  subordinate  collateral  thoughts  ; 
nor  do  they  —  except  it  be  Bossuet  occasionally  —  make  the 
Pulpit  a  place  for  the  refined  speculations,  and  curious  distinctions 
of  metaphysical  Philosophy.  Their  plainness  results  largely  also 
from  the  definiteness  of  the  plan  of  each  discourse ;  from  the  care 
with  which  the  order  of  their  ideas  is  settled ;  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  sentences,  and  clauses,  wherein  the  longer,  the  more 
copious  in  amplification  comes  first,  that  the  mind  may  fully  com- 
prehend the  thought ;  and  then  one  short  sharp  sentence  sums  up 
all  that  has  gone  before. 

To  illustrate  each  of  these  points  from  their  sermons  would  be 
profitable,  but  tedious  for  an  Article.  Wo  pass  therefore  to  con- 
sider their  works  with  reference  to  the  second  great  quality  of 
style,  namely,  Force. 

Force  in  a  speaker  must  come  primarily  from  the  truth  he  utters. 
The  Preacher's  force  springs  from  the  truths  of  Revelation  con- 
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sidered  as  objective  facts.  A  subjective  Philosophy  never  yet  be- 
gat Force,  and  a  Pulpit  which  contents  itself  with  a  subjective  Re- 
ligion is  powerless.  The  Force  of  the  Pulpit  has  always  lain,  and 
always  must  lie  in  the  objective  facts  of  the  Gospel ;  in  the  Divine 
Personality  and  in  Human  Apostasy ;  in  God's  character  ;  and 
in  Christ's  Redemptive  Work.  The  more  Biblical  the  Preacher 
therefore,  the  more  he  is  saturated  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  the  stronger  he  is.  Such  a  man  —  a  man  whose  soul 
lives  in  the  Bible,  breathes  the  air  of  the  Bible,  who  looks  at  all 
subjects  from  the  Bible,  compares  all  actions  with  the  Bible,  can 
never  be  weak.  His  penetrating  discourse  will  search  the  heart. 
You  are  compelled  to  feel  his  strength.  His  vigorous  soul  needs 
no  superfluous  words.  Like  an  ancient  soldier  throwing  aside  each 
encumbering  garment,  his  strong  hand  strikes  strong  blows,  ft 
was  a  naked  arm  that  made  the  short  Roman  sword  victorious. 

In  examining  the  French  Preachers  we  will  see  also  that  their 
force  of  style  depends  largely  on  their  choice  of  language.     A 
specific  word  is   more   impressive  than   one    more  general.     An 
epithet  should  express  a  judgment,  or  condense  a  picture.     Thus 
Massillon  describes  ambition  as  ^^  restless,  scornful,  unjust."     The 
metaphor,  which  Aristotle  pronounced  the  figure  of  the  orator,  as 
simile  is  that  of  the  poet,  Voltaire  declared  should  spring  not  from 
Imagination,  but  from  Passion.     It  occurs,  however,  but  rarely  in 
Massillon  and  Bourdaloue,  while  you  find  a  few  examples  in  the 
more  impassioned  passages  of  Bossuet,  always  confirming  the  law 
of  Rhetoric  requiring  it,  either  to  illustrate  intellectual  truth  by 
sensible  objects,  or  give  life  to  what  is  inanimate.     That  he  never 
uses  hackneyed  metaphors ;  that  he  never  forgets  himself  in  the 
figure  ;  that  he  never  wearies  the  eye  with  the  glitter,  or  the  mind 
with  the  affluence  of  his  imagery,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state. 

The  metaphor  thus  used  is  a  source  of  power.  It  relieves 
the  otherwise  dull  and  sombre  style  to  which  the  Pulpit  is  prone ; 
and  that  it  is  legitimate,  is  proved  by  the  freedom  with  which 
the  Prophets  employ  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  St.  Paul  in 
the  New.  Force  depends  also  on  the  number  of  words,— 
when  the  fewest  compatible  with  clear  and  distinct  impresrfon 
are  the  strongest.  To  illustrate  this  I  might  produce  passage 
after  passage  from  Massillon's  On  the  Last  Judgment,  On 
the  Death  of  the  Sinner,  On  Final  Impenitence,  and  in  all  the 
finer  passages  of  Bossuet,  where  the  loss  of  a  single  word  would 
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mar  the  effect,  and  weaken  tiie  impression.  Forve  is  aided  bv  the 
arrangement  of  words.  The  most  strai^ittorwaxd  stvle  is  the 
strongest.  Direct  address  takes  hold  of  men.  Intem^^tions 
judiciously  used  are  forcible ;  you  see  this  in  Isaiah,  St.  Paul*  St, 
James.  You  see  it  in  the  Chersonese  oration  of  Demosthenes,  in 
his  third  Philippic,  and  in  the  Crown  oration  ;  you  see  it  in  every 
sermon  of  these  French  masters.  But  vou  never  find  it  abused : 
you  never  find  this  the  strongest  form  of  affirmation  employed  to 
give  fictitious  strength  to  a  weak  idea.  You  discover  antithesis 
also  ;  antithesis  in  their  plans,  as  when  Massillon  takes  for  his  sub- 
ject the  death  of  the  righteous  and  the  death  of  the  sinner  ;  or 
Bourdaloue  treats  of**  The  Mildness  and  Severity  of  the  Gosjh'1  ; '' 
antithesis  in  tlieir  sentences,  as  in  the  Exordium  from  Massillon  in 
which  the  words  of  court  flatterers  were  contrasted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel.  But  you  find  in  them  no  forced  antithesis; 
it  is  an  antithesis  of  ideas  not  of  words.  They  are  too  manly,  too 
serious,  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  pleased  with  the  jingle  of  con- 
trasted syllables. 

They  dare  also,  after  the  example  of  the  Prophets,  after  the  ox- 
ample  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  to  introduce  what  may  be 
called  the  dramatic  element  of  style ;  they  put  words  into  the  lips 
of  their  hearers,  they  endow  the  soul,  the  conscience  with  speech. 
Bourdaloue,  near  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  Forgiveness,  makes  the 
unforgiving  Christian  say  in  his  daily  prayer  to  God,  "  Forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.** 

"  This  is  to  say  to  God :  O  Lord,  as  1  bear  in  my  heart  an  avt*rsion 
towards  him  which  nothing  can  remove,  have  Thou  the  saino  Imtn'd  for 
me ;  as  I  wish  never  to  see  him,  and  that  he  should  never  see  mo,  forbid 
0  God  that  I  myself  should  ever  see  thee  in  thy  Kingdom.     Work  for 
my  ruin  as  I  work  for  his,  and  cover  me  in  Ilell  with  eternal  eonfuMion, 
as  I  would  wish  on  earth  to  cover  him  with  shame.     Sicui  et  not.     That 
is :  Pardon  me  no  more  than  I  pardon  him ;  and  as  thlM  rewmciiialion 
into  which  my  friends  have  drawn  me  is  only  api)arcnt,  he  Thou  no  other- 
wise reconciled  to  me;  I  am  always  his  enemy,  be  Thou  alwayn  mine  ;  an 
I  wait  for  the  opportunity  which  is  now  lacking,  to  take  revenge  on  liim, 
do  thou,  O  Lord,  seize  on  the  first  wliich  presents  to  take  vengeance  tm 
me.     SictU  et  not.     That  is  to  say  :  *  O  Lord,  as  it  is  enough  for  me  in 
forgiving  to  take  no  mea-^ures  against  him,  but  beyond  that  to  do  ncMliing 
to  please  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  nothing,  do  Thou  withdraw  ail  aid  from  me, 
take  no  interest  in  wlwt  concerns  me;  deprive  me  of  all  thy  giftn ;  refuMf 
me  every  favor,  every  aid,  every  blebsing.     Sicut  et  not.     I*  thin  what 
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jou  mean,  my  dear  hearer  ?     At  least  it  is  what  jou  say,  and  it  is  what 
God  will  do,  also,  at  the  Judgment." 

It  is  seen  also,  this  force  of  style,  in  the  brief  ejaculatory  prayers 
which  occur  at  rare  intervals  in  the  body  of  their  sermons,  or  at 
the  close  ;  prayers  which  are  evidently  sincere,  honest,  irrepressi- 
ble ;  for  if  they  were  anything  else,  their  introduction  would  be  as 
foolish  as  it  would  be  sinful. 

Force  is  aided  by  an  occasional  correction  of  one's  self,  if  the 
correction  be  honest,  as  in  this  passage  from  the  Funeral  Oration 
of  Henrietta  of  England,  when  Bossuet  says :  — 

'*  No,  afler  what  we  have  just  said,  health  is  but  a  name,  life  bot  a 
dream,  glory  but  an  appearance ;  all  that  pertains  to  us  is  vain,  except 
the  sincere  confession  of  our  vanity  to  Grod,  and  the  settled  judgment 
which  leads  us  to  despise  whatever  we  are. 

''  But  do  I  say  the  truth  ?  Is  man  whom  Grod  has  made  in  his  own  image 
only  a  shadow  ?  Is  that  a  mere  nothing  which  Jesus  Christ  came  from 
Heaven  to  earth  to  seek,  which  he  thought  he  might  redeem  by  his  own 
Blood  without  dishonor  to  himself  ?  We  acknowledge  our  mistake.  This 
gloomy  view  of  human  vanity  has  doubtless  deceived  us.  The  sudden 
frustration  of  public  hope  by  the  death  of  this  Princess  has  carried  as  too 
far.  Man  must  not  be  permitted  to  despise  himself  altogether,  lest  while 
thinking  with  the  impious  that  life  is  a  jest,  or  the  reign  of  chance,  he 
walk  at  the  impulse  of  his  blind  desires  without  rule  and  without  guid- 


ance." 


There  is  force  in  the  use  of  climax,  where  thought  follows  thought 
in  increasing  power.  Bourdaloue,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  in  Three  Persons,  of  God  clothed  in  human 
flesh,  is  incredible,  replies  in  a  discourse  of  which  this  is  the  sub- 
stance :  — 

1.  But  the  mysteries  which  you  say  are  incredible  have  been  believed; 
more  than  that,  — 

2.  They  have  been  believed  by  men  of  learning  and  intellect 

8.  They  have  been  believed  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  birth,  nation, 
religion. 

4.  They  have  been  believed  in  spite  of  the  natural  aversicm  of  the 
heart  to  the  doctrines  they  teach. 

5.  They  have  been  believed  with  a  faith  so  strong  as  to  lead  men  to 
sacrifice  property,  name,  and  life  itself. 

6.  They  have  been  believed  constantly,  in*  many  lands  and  for  sii- 
teen  centuries. 

Therefore  they  are  proved  to  be  credible.     Force  is  added  not 
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only  bv  climax,  ba:  bv  men?  accumulation  of  iileas.  As  in  this 
passage  from  Massillon  on  the  Passion  :  — 

"  *  I  conjure  thee/  says  the  High  Priest,  •  in  the  name  of  the 
Imng  God,  tell  us  whether  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gixl, 
But  if  this  is  an  honest  desire  to  learn  the  truth  irhv  ask  him  ? 
Ask  John  Baptist,  whom  ye  hare  regarded  as  a  pn^phet  and 
who  has  confessed  that  this  was  Christ.  Ask  his  works,  which  no 
one  before  him  has  ever  done,  and  which  testifr  that  it  is  the  Father 
who  has  sent  him ;  ask  the  witnesses  of  his  lite,  and  you  shall  loam 
whether  imposture  has  ever  been  accompanied  by  so  many  prin^tk 
of  innocence  and  holiness.  Ask  the  Scriptures,  you  who  hold  the 
keys  of  knowledge,  and  see  if  Moses  and  the  Pi*ophets  have  not 
testified  of  him.  Ask  the  blind  be  has  enlightened,  the  dead  he 
has  raised,  the  leprous  he  has  healed,  the  people  he  has  fed,  the 
sheep  of  Israel  he  has  recalled,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  Heaven 
never  before  gave  such  power  to  men  ;  ask  Heaven  which  has  so 
often  opened  above  his  head  to  warn  you  that  this  was  the  well- 
beloved  Son ;  and  if  these  testimonies  are  not  sufficient  interrogate 
Hell  itself  and  you  shall  learn  from  the  demons,  who  obeyed  him 
by  departing  from  the  bodies,  that  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  " 

Vision  is  a  means  of  Force,  when  the  imagination,  stirrtnl  by  the 
emotions,  makes  some  scene  past,  future  or  distant,  present  hero 
and  now ;  as  in  that  passage  of  Massillon*s  on  the  Final  Judgment, 
which  Voltaire  in  his  Article  on  -Eloquence  selected  as  the  finest 
example  of  the  kind  in  all  eloquence.  To  appreciate  its  for(*e,  to 
understand  why  at  its  delivery  the  vast  audience,  filled  with  terror, 
rose  as  one  man,  turned  towards  the  great  Altar,  and  bowed  low, 
while  tears,  and  sobs,  and  shrieks,  for  a  time,  embarrassed  and 
silenced  the  preacher ;  to  understand  this,  one  needs  to  havo  read 
the  whole  discourse,  to  appreciate  the  force  of  sympathy  in  a  great 
assemblage,  and  to  remember  the  charm  of  Massillon's  delivery,  his 
gentle  but  earnest  commanding  manner,  and  the  tones  of  that  voice 
which  was  audible  in  its  lowest  whisper,  and  piercing  in  its  higher 
notes,  but  in  general,  gentle,  rich  and  musical,  so  often  melting  men 
to  tears. 

This  is  the  passage :  — 

^  I  figure  to  myself  that  our  lafft  hour  is  come ;  the  II<^avc»ns  an?  open- 
ing over  our  heads.  Time  is  no  more  and  eternity  ha«  lie^^un.  JeriUM  Chriiit 
18  about  to  appear  to  judge  us  according  to  our  desertrt  —  and  we  are  here 
awaiting  at  his  hands  the  sentence  of  Everlasting  Life  or  Death.     I  ask 
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you  now  —  stricken  with  terror  like  yourself,  in  nowise  separating  my 
lot  from  yours,  but  placing  myself  in  the  situation  in  which  we  all  must  one 
day  stand  before  God  our  Judge  —  If  Christ,  I  ask  you,  were  at  this  moment 
to  come  to  make  the  awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  think  ye 
that  the  greater  number  would  pass  to  his  right  hand  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  numbers  would  be  even  equal  ?  If  the  lives  of  the  multitude  here 
present  were  sifted  would  he  find  among  us  ten  righteous  ?  Would  he 
find  a  Single  One  ?  You  cannot  tell.  Nor  I.  God  only  knows  who  are 
His.  But  we  know  at  least  that  sinners  are  not  His.  Remove  then  from 
this  assembly  all  sinners  who  do  not  wish  to  be  converted ;  all  who  wish 
it,  but  postpone  it ;  all  who  are  converted  and  have  fallen  back ;  all  who 
think  they  do  not  need  conversion  —  take  away  these,  for  they  will  be 
taken  away  at  that  day.  Now  stand  forth  ye  righteous.  Remnant  of  Israel  1 
where  are  ye  ?  Pass  to  the  right  Wheat  of  Jesus  Christ !  Separate 
from  this  chaff  destined  for  the  fire !  O  Gk)d,  where  are  thine  elect,  and 
what  remains  of  thine  inheritance  ?  *' 

Apostrophe  is  a  means  of  power.  As  when  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Passion,  Massillon  says  :  — 

'^  The  second  instance  of  His  humiliation  is  seen  in  the  support  He  re- 
ceives from  the  angel.  His  weakness  is  so  extreme,  the  terrors  of  death 
make  such  deep  impressions  on  His  soul,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
hand  of  His  Father  weighs  on  him  so  sternly,  that  an  angel  must  descend 
from  Heaven  to  console  Him,  to  strengthen  Him,  to  aid  Him,  as  Simon  the 
Cyrenian  upon  Calvary,  to  bear  this  invisible  Cross.  And  then  appeared 
an  angel  from  Heaven  unto  Him  strengthening  Him." 

"  Angels  of  Heaven  I  this  was  not  in  other  days  your  ministry :  once 
you  drew  near  Him  only  to  serve  Him  and  adore.  To-day  He  is  abased 
below  you.  He  who  sustains  all  things  by  the  power  of  His  Word,  can  no 
longer  sustain  Himself.  He  is  in  your  hands,  feeble,  trembling,  dying  al- 
most, and  finding  strength  only  in  assistance  so  humiliating  to  His  glory.** 

Another  instance  from  this  same  sermon  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  quoting.  It  is  his  amplification  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
of  Pilate. 

After  describing  with  great  particularity  the  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing aspect  of  our  Lord  as  He  was  led  from  the  scourging  in  the 
judgment-hall,  to  stand  before  the  people  weak,  helpless,  trembling 
with  exhaustion,  he  adds,  — 

*'  Behold  the  spectacle  which  an  infamous  Judge  presents  to  the  priests 
and  people  assembled  about  his  palace  1 

'*  *  Behold  the  man  1 '  he  says  to  them  ;  '  Ecce  Homo!  '  Holy  kings 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  David !     Inspired  prophets  who  predicted  him 
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to  men !  Is  this  He  vhom  re  so  arJentlT  desired  to  behold  ?  Is  this 
then  the  man  ?  Eete  Homo  '  Is  this  then  the  Redeemer  promised  to 
joor  fathers  so  manj  ages  since  ?  Is  this  the  great  Prophet  whom  Judea 
was  to  give  to  the  world  ?  Is  this  the  desire  d  aU  nations,  the  expecta- 
tion of  all  the  world,  the  Truth  of  jour  tjpes-  the  fulfillment  of  your  Wor- 
ship, the  Hope  of  jour  just  men,  the  Consolation  of  the  S\  nagogue,  the 
Glorj  of  Israel,  the  Light  of  the  Salvation  of  all  people  ?  Ecce  BomoS 
Behold  the  man  !     Do  jou  recognize  Him  in  this  shameful  guise?* 

^  But  let  us  leave  these  famous  men  to  demand  as  a  favor  that  his 
Blood  should  be  upon  them  and  upon  their  children.  Let  us  leave  them 
to  fulfill,  in  rejecting  their  Redeemer,  all  that  has  been  predicted  of  them, 
and  suffer.  We  wish  to  point  you  to  other  spectators  still.  It  is  you  your- 
selves, ray  brethren.  Ecce  Homo  /  Behold  the  man !  Behold  your 
consolation  if  you  are  of  the  number  of  his  disciples.  In  the  afflictions 
wherewith  Grod  afflicts  ye  will  ye  dare  to  murmur  ?  Fasten  your  eyes  on 
Jesus  Christ,  thus  cruelly  beaten  and  slain  for  you.  Behold  the  raan  !  JScce 
Homo  !  If  calumny  defames  you,  hear  the  impostures  charged  on  Him  ! 
Will  you  still  dare  to  complain  ?  Behold  the  man !  Ecce  Homo!  If  the 
duties  of  the  Christian  life  sometimes  exhaust  your  weakness,  if  you  say 
in  secret  that  virtue  is  not  so  austere  as  we  proclaim  it,  behold  your  an- 
swer !  See  whether  you  have  yet  resisted  unto  blood  ;  study  in  that  image 
the  measure  of  your  duties :  it  is  a  man  like  you  who  stands  nDs  your  ex- 
ample, and  he  is  made  man  only  for  you.  E^ce  Homo  !  Behold  the  man  ! 
But  behold  your  work  and  the  consummation  of  your  iniquity  and  ingrati- 
tude if  you  are  sinners ;  behold  the  barbarous  act  which  you  repeat  when- 
ever you  consent  to  crime :  behold  the  Body  which  you  dishonor  when- 
ever you  defile  your  own  :  behold  the  noble  brow  which  you  crown  with 
thorns  whenever  scenes  of  voluptuousness,  reviewed  with  pleasure,  trac« 
dangerous  impressions  on  your  mind  ;  behold  the  scoffs  which  you  repeat 
when  you  ridicule  the  piety  of  the  Righteous  !  Behold  the  Sacred  Flesh 
which  you  pierce  when  you  destroy  the  reputation  of  your  brethren  :  in  one 
word,  behold  your  condemnation  and  your  work !  Behold  the  man  !  Ecce 
Homo  !  Can  this  sight  leave  you  insensible  ?  Must  He  ascend  Calvary 
again  ?  Will  you  join  your  voice  to  those  of  the  faithless  Jews,  and  de- 
mand that  He  be  crucified  afresh  ?  " 

I  come  now  to  consider  their  style  with  regard  to  its  third  ex- 
cellence, Beauty.  But  what  is  beauty?  Beauty  is  not  ornament^ 
it  is  not  sonu^ thing  additional ;  it  is  not  as  if,  after  we  had  made 
our  style  plain  and  strong,  we  then,  like  workmen  in  stucco,  added 
something  more  to  make  it  beautiful.  I  know  there  is  a  vague 
notion  to  this  effect  abroad  among  men,  and  that  the  mind  of 
speakers  and  hearers,  both  especially  among  the  half  educated  and 
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conceited,  lusts  after  a  divorced  and  separate  beauty,  as  of  a  thing  to 
be  superadded,  like  the  ocean  in  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  which  we 
read,  — 

"  And  now  the  shield  complete  the  artist  crowned 
With  his  last  hand,  and  poured  the  ocean  round. 
In  living  silver  seemed  the  waves  to  roll 
And  beat  the  buckler's  verge  and  bound  the  whole." 

But  it  is  not  so  with  beauty ;  rather  as  a  distinguished  writer  has 
said  in  a  work  on  Homiletics,  ^^  the  most  philosophic  definition  of 
beauty  is  that  of  the  Italian  School  of  Art  —  ^  Beauty  is  multitiide 
in  Unity.' " 

Therefore  since  a  sermon  worth  considering  must  of  necessity  con- 
tain a  multitude  of  thoughts,  it  must  be  a  unit  in  order  to  be  beauti- 
ful. It  must  be  a  unit  in  its  subject ;  it  must  be  a  unit  in  its  phm ; 
it  must  have  unity  in  its  treatment ;  ui^ity  in  its  pervading  tone  of 
thought ;  unity  in  its  total  effect  upon  the  heart. 

That  this  unity  is  found  in  the  French  Masters  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  in  any  other  Sermons  ever  preached,  or  than  any  Ora- 
tions since  those  of  Demosthenes,  has  already  been  stated.  As 
beautiful  creations  of  Rhetoric,  no  other  Sermons  approach  them. 
'And  they  are  worth  our  study  for  this  if  for  nothing  else,  that  they 
teach  us  that  beauty  of  discourse  does  not  lie  in  ornament,  in  figure, 
in  illustration  and  picture,  but  in  unity.  And  if  we  will  remember 
this,  it  will  aid  us  in  avoiding  that  excessive  and  extravagant  orna- 
mentation which  is  the  vice  of  American  Oratory.  It  will  enable 
us  also  to  judge  whether  our  Sermons  are  beautiful.  If  they  are 
one,  if  there  is  in  them  nothing  superfluous  in  idea  or  language,  if 
they  are  an  absolute  unit,  they  are  as  beautiful  as  art  can  make 
them. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  beauty  attainable 
by  different  men.  In  one  man  neatness  of  style  is  the  highest 
beauty  to  which  he  can  aspire ;  another  of  riper  culture  and  more 
thorough  scholarship  is  capable  of  rising  into  eloquence,  that  grace 
which  selects  out  of  many  words  the  choicest  of  them  all,  which  is 
in  composition  what  high-breeding  is  in  society :  a  characteristic 
in  which  Massillon  stands  far  above  the  other,  and  in  which  his 
style  is  the  model  of  French  prose. 

And  lastly,  some  to  whom  God  has  given  richer  language,  and 
more  vivid  imagination,  will  unconsciously,  will  without  effort,  rise 
to  that  point  where  clearness,  force  and  beauty,  are  all  in  their  perfec- 
tion, and  that  eloquence  is  bom,which  instructs,  and  thrills,  and  over- 
powers the  hearer,  and  remains  to  future  ages  an  eternal  possession. 
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Sach  instances  an?  fbond  scanered  throogh  the  sermons  and 
ftineral  orations  of  Bossueu  and  in  many  of  the  sermons  of  Mas- 
sillon.  Boordaloae^s  style,  while  always  neat,  and  often  elegant, 
seldom  rises  to  this  warmest  and  richest  beauty. 

The  crowning  grace  of  stvle,  that  by  virtue  of  which,  without 
ceasing  to  be  clear,  and  strong*  and  beautiful,  it  falls  pleasantly 
upon  the  ear,  —  that  rhythmic  flow,  that  harmony  of  style  of  which 
the  Ancient  Rhetoricians  said  so  much,  and  the  Modems  say  so 
little,  —  that  on  which  the  grave  and  serious  Aristotle  did  not  for- 
bear to  speak,  and  on  which  Cicero,  and  Quintilian,  and  Dionysiim 
of  Halicamassus  dwell  at  such  length,  —  that  quality  of  stylo  which 
Nature  herself  prompts,  —  whereby,  as  Quintilian  says,  "  What  is 
sublime  marches  majestically,  what  is  calm  advances  leisurely, 
what  is  spirited  runs,  and  what  is  tender  flows,"  —  that  quality  of 
language  which  is  found  in  all  great  masters  of  prose,  but  especially 
in  the  orators,  in  Demosthenes,  in  Cicero,  in  Burke,  in  Pitt,  in 
Erskine,  in  Robert  Hail,  in  Webster,  in  Everett,  is  found  in  these 
great  Preachers  of  the  Gallican  Church,  but  above  all  in  Massillon. 
We  dare  not  trust  our  pen  to  record  his  musical  periods,  nor  have 
we  time  now,  to  show  by  quotations  from  the  ancient  and  from 
modem  orators  how  much  the  movement  of  their  prose,  considered 
as  simple  sound,  aids  in  the  communication  of  their  thoughts.  The 
whole  subject  is  well  worth  our  attention,  and  if  modern  treatises 
on  Rhetoric  do  in  general  ignore  it  entirely,  yet  we  will  find  abun- 
dant instruction  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  Orator  and  the  De 
Oratore  of  Cicero ;  still  more  in  the  9th  Book  of  Quintilian ;  and 
if  our  studies  shall  lead  us  further  still,  Dionysius,  in  his  subtle, 
delightful,  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  styles  of  Plato,  Lysias, 
Isocrates,  Thucydides,  and  Demosthenes,  will  introduce  us  to 
marvels  of  prose  composition  of  which,  till  the  hour  his  pages  open 
before  us,  we  will  never  have  dreamed.  We  will  then  learn  that 
Prose  has  its  laws  of  rhythm  and  melody  no  less  than  Poetry.  We 
will  see  the  necessary  connection  between  a  ffnxl  style  and  a  g^K>d 
elocution,  and  for  what  reasons  and  in  what  manner  and  Uj  what 
degree,  the  Prose  of  the  Orator  differs  from  the  I'rovj  of  the 
Writer ;  the  Prose  intended  for  the  ear,  from  that  mUmded  for 
the  eye. 

But  all  this,  as  so  much  else  su^geste^l  by  the  style  (jf  Mawllr;n, 
the  most  perfect  model  of  French  Prrjse  that  the  AugM<itan  age 
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of  France  produced,  we  leave  reluctantly  that  we  may  pass  with- 
out further  delay  to  matters  more  important. 

So  far  we  have  examined,  not  exhaustively,  but  as  we  could,  the 
sermons  of  the  great  French  Preachers ;  the  subjects  they  treated, 
the  materials  they  used,  the  methods  they  followed,  the  style  they 
employed.  Let  us  now  from  the  works  they  have  left,  discover 
the  powers  of  heart  and  mind  which  the  Preachers  themselves 
must  have  possessed  in  order  to  compose  them.  In  this  way  only 
shall  we  derive  the  greatest  personal  benefit  from  this  examina- 
tion. For  we  must  never  forget  in  our  study  of  Sacred  Rhetoric 
that  the  man  himself  is  always  greater  tlian  his  work,  and  that 
if  we  ourselves  are  to  exert  any  influence  from  the  Pulpit,  that 
influence  will  be  proportioned  to  our  own  character,  moral  and 
intellectual.  In  one  word,  we  must  be  before  we  can  »pe^:  to 
speak  strongly  we  must  be  strong  men.  Follow  us  therefore, 
while  we  attempt  to  point  out  the  intellectual  characteristics  of 
their  eloquence. 

1.  In   the   flrst  place  all  three  exhibit  a  wide  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  Theology,  Moral  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric. 
They  are  versed  in  the  great  principles  and  minute   details  of 
Christian   Doctrine.     They   can   state   them,   they  can    expound 
them,  they  can  defend  them ;  they  can  enforce  them  also,  and  they 
can  persuade  men  to  accept  them  and  live  by  them.     For  they 
know  what  is  in  man.     They  understand  his  complex  nature  ;  they 
understand  his  intellectual  powers;  they  understand  how  the  mind 
seizes  on  truth,  and  how  truth  may  seize  upon  the  mind ;    they 
understand  the  heart,  and  the  influence  feeling  has  upon  the  per- 
ception of  truth,  and  upon  its  acceptance ;  they  understand  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  human  spirit,  its  condition  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sin  ;  how  far  and  in  what  way  it  has  been  perverted ; 
they  understand   the  world,  this   actual  world,  not  the  world  of 
novelists,  not  the  world  of  Theologians,  but  the  world  as  it  really 
is,  in  its  effect  upon  religious  character.     In  one  word,  they  know 
the  message  they  are  to  deliver,  and  they  know  the  man  to  whom 
it  must  be  delivered,  —  they  know  him   in  his  nature  and  they 
know  him  in  liis  circumstances.     This  knowledge  of  man  which 
they  possessed,  is   to  be   learned   from    Philosophy  in   part,  but 
chiefly  from  the  study  of  ourselves.     Massillon,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  in  all  its  windings  is  strangely  clear  and  minute 
and  penetrating,  was  once  asked  how  he,  a  priest  and  a  celibate, 
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knew  so  much  of  the  secret  life,  tlie  unspoken  thoughts,  desires  and 
passions  of  the  Court.  ^*  I  find  it  all  in  my  own  heart,**  was  his 
answer,  "  it  is  all  there  in  the  germ." 

The  second  quality  I  note  is  common  sense,  judgment,  dis- 
cretion, tact.  This  the  least  brilliant  quality  of  the  intellect,  the 
least  striking,  the  slowest  to  develop,  the  last  to  ripen,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  success  in  dealing  with  men  from  the  Pulpit.  By 
success  I  do  not  mean  notoriety,  applause,  fame ;  these  are  not 
success.  One  succeeds  in  the  pulpit  only  as  he  instructs  and  per- 
suades ;  only  as  by  God's  help  he  makes  men  holier.  To  thi% 
success  Common  Sense  is  indis]>ensable.  For  it  is  as  true  now  as 
when  Cicero  said  it  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  "  Discre- 
tion is  the  basis  of  eloquence." 

So  you  find  it  in  Demosthenes,  even  in  his  earliest  speeches; 
and  the  longer  you  read  him,  the  more  you  are  impressed  with  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  until  at  last  you  are  tempted  to  believe 
it  his  distinguishing  excellence.  For  in  his  highest  flights,  in  his 
most  impassioned  bursts,  even  in  that  immortal  Oath,  his  judgment 
is  as  cool  as  when  in  the  silence  of  his  chamber  he  trimmed  that 
lamp  which  from  boyhood  till  his  death  was  never  suffered  to  go  * 
out.  And  here  permit  us  not  only  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  this 
discussion,  but  to  jllustrate  our  meaning  also  by  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  Orators.  On  the  day  before 
that  on  which  Mr.  Webster  was  to  deliver  the  Eulogy  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  a  messenger  came  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  American  scholars,  still  living  in  Boston,  requesting 
him  to  come  at  once  to  Mr.  Webster's  residence  in  Beacon  Street, 
as  he  wished  to  see  him. 

He  went  immediately  ;  was  ushered  into  the  library,  found  Mr. 
Webster  at  his  desk  busy  over  the  Oration  to  bo  delivered  on  the 
morrow.  "  I  have  sent  for  you,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  your  opinion 
on  something  I  have  just  written ;  it  is  either  very  good  or  very 
bad.  I  don't  know  which,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  and  I  shall 
abide  by  your  judgment." 

When  we  state  that  the  part  read  was  the  speech  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Adams :  "  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,"  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  the  judgment  passed  upon  it  by  the  friend  thus 
summoned.  And  in  educating  our  own  judgments,  there  is  noth- 
ing else,  in  addition  to  solid  studies,  so  immediately  advantageous 
as  familiarity  with  the  highest  models  in  oratory,  sacred  and 
secular. 
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3.  You  will  find  in  all  three  of  these  French  Preachers  also  a 
powerful  imagination,  a  faculty  of  the  mind  which  is  essential  to  all 
great  success  in  speaking ;  a  faculty  which  does  not  show  itself 
exclusively,  or  chiefly,  as  some  suppose,  in  tropes,  and  metaphors, 
and  similes ;  but  which  is  necessary  for  the  description  of  distant 
objects,  as  the  scenes  and  events  in  Sacred  History  or  Human 
Life ;  it  aids  in  clear  and  forcible  statement,  for  it  makes  our  con* 
ceptions  definite  and  precise,  and  our  language  apt.  Much  of  the 
clearness  of  our  own  South  and  Barrow  for  instance,  is  due  to  this. 
And  this  clear  and  forcible  statement,  moreover,  is  as  indispensable 
to  forcible  argument,  as  clearness  of  conception  is  to  purity  of  style. 
This  faculty  to  which  every  great  orator  owes  so  much  to  be 
impressive  teachers,  is  as  easily  trained  and  developed  as  the 
memory ;  but  the  methods  of  this  culture  we  have  not  time  to 
enter  on  now,  and  pass  therefore  to 

4.  The  fourth  intellectual  source  of  their  power,  which  we 
may  style,  after  Hamilton,  the  Elaborative  Faculty.  Their  power 
of  Generalization  is  seen  in  their  Plans  ;  their  ability  to  arrange 
an  extensive  and  complicated  subject  under  two  or  three  general 
divisions.  It  is  seen  in  their  analyses  of  doctrines,  of  duties,  of 
emotions,  of  passions.  And  this  minute  subdivision  to  which 
they  result,  while  it  does  not  go  to  the  extent  witnessed  in  the 
early  Puritan  Divines,  or  in  our  own  South  and  Andre wes,  is 
sufficient  to  aid  in  impressing  the  truth  upon  minds  of  average 
culture,  and  to  increase  by  multiplicity  of  impressions  the  sense  of 
evidence. 

The  Reasoning  Power  proper  was  strangely  developed  in  them 
all.  Bossuet  was  a  reasoner  for  reasoners.  Like  a  great  Mathe- 
matician, he  often  leaps  over  too  many  intermediate  points  in  his 
reasoning  to  be  easily  followed  by  common  minds.  But  of  his 
great  power  in  argument  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  in  one  of  his  letters  says  of  him  :  — 

"  Tlie  more  I  read  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  more  I  value 
him  as  a  great  and  able  writer,  and  especially  for  that  talent  of 
taking  as  many  advantages  of  an  adversary  and  giving  him  as  few 
as  any  man,  I  believe,  that  ever  entered  the  lists  of  controversy." 

Bourdaloue  is  a  reasoner  not  only  for  great  reasoners  but  also 
for  common  minds  ;  his  logic  is  remorseless  ;  yet  his  language  is  so 
simple,  so  clear,  so  sharp  cut,  that  any  man  can  comprehend  him. 
No  other  man  ever  understood  better  than  he  how  to  address  the 
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Reason  from  the  Pulpit.     He .  deals  with  facts  as  Demosthenes 
does;  i,  e.,  instead  of  accumulating  facts,  instead  of  multiplying 
them,  he  selects  such  as  are  most  to  his  purpose,  and  dwells  on 
them  individually.      He   draws  new  and  unexpected  inferences 
from  them,  and  follows  his  facts  into  various  applications.      He 
presses  every  point  to  the  utmost.     He  takes  pains  to  keep  the 
different  points  of  his  arguments  separate  and  distinct,  pressing 
each   by  itself.     In  refutation,  he  subdivides  his  adversary's  prop- 
osition, refuting  it  in  detail ;  thereby  in  sight  of  his  audience  gain- 
ing one  victory  after  another,  and  overthrowing  the  authority  of 
his  antagonist,  by  the  mere  fact  of  showing  how  many  untenable 
positions  he  has  assumed.      There   is  also  in   Bourdaloue  as  in 
Demosthenes,  and  in  Charles  James  Fox,  a  frequent  repetition 
of  facts  and  arguments,  slightly  varied  in  their  statement  or  appli- 
cation,  with  a  view  to  making  a  deeper  impression  ;  and  Bour- 
daloue like   Demosthenes,  always   takes  pains  to  draw  his  own 
inferences.     Young  and  inexperienced  speakers  are  apt  to  imagine 
because  an  inference  forces  itself  upon  their  minds,  the  moment 
the  fact  is  stated,  that  it  will  force  itself  upon  their  hearers'  also. 
But  it  is  not  so.     If  we  wish  the  inference  drawn,  we  must  draw 
it  ourselves,  and  press  it  home  upon  our  audience  with  all  our  skill. 
And  as  Demosthenes,  in  that  famous  passage  drives  the  dilemma 
upon  .^chines,  so  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  often  force  similar 
dilemmas  upon  the  sinful  conscience,  upon  the   unbeliever,  and 
upon  the  lukewarm  Christian.     The  popular  effectiveness  of  the 
dilemma  in  secular  oratory  is  familiar  to  us  all.     And  we  might 
easily  see,  if  time  permitted  the  examination,  how  often  and  how 
profitably  it  can  be  used  in  inculcating  Sacred  Truth. 

All  these  various  points  in  Bourdaloue's  mode  of  reasoning  might 
be  amply  illustrated  from  his  Sermons,  but  we  have  trespassed  so 
long  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  that  we  desire  to  weary  them  as 
little  more  as  possible.  As  Lord  Brougham  so  far  forgets  himself  in 
his  Essay  on  Ancient  Eloquence  as  to  say  that  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  are  rather  harangues  than  pieces  of  reasoning,  an 
error  which  Legard,  in  his  masterly  article  on  Demosthenes,  has 
abundantly  refuted,  so  there  are  many  who  count  Massillon  no 
reasoner.  The  mistake  is  natural.  There  are  always  critics  who, 
because  a  man  is  brilliant,  deny  that  he  is  solid ;  and  because  he 
moves  the  heart,  affirm  that  he  cannot  influence  the  judgment.  So 
for  years  at  Rome,  they  called  Cicero  the  Little  Greek,  and  denied 
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him  both  ability  to  reason  and  knowledge  of  the  Law.  Thus  small 
critics  have  talked  of  many  eminent  orators  of  modem  days^  — 
of  Erskine,  of  Choate,  the  most  brilliant  advocate  New  England 
ever  produced,  of  Legar^  of  South  Carolina.  But  the  sooner  we 
dismiss  this  delusion  from  our  minds  the  better.  A  man  cannot  be 
a  true  orator,  either  in  the  Pulpit  or  at  the  Bar,  who  is  not  a  true 
reasoner.  Mark,  we  do  not  affirm  that  fine  powers  of  reasoning 
are  necessary  in  order  that  a  man  may  be  popular,  famous,  run  after, 
feted,  for  his  speaking,  but  that  in  all  Oratory,  Greek,  Roman, 
French,  English,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  you  will  find 
reasoning  of  the  highest  order  ;  not  the  reasoning  of  the  mathema- 
tician, not  the  reasoning  of  the  metaphysician,  but  the  reasoning  of 
the  Orator,  which  differs  from  the  others  not  so  much  in  itself  as 
in  the  materials  it  is  called  to  handle,  and  the  minds  it  seeks  to 
convince. 

Massillon's  argumentation  is  not  so  manifest  on  the  surface,  but 
an  analysis  of  his  Sermons  will  oflen  show  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed chains  of  reasoning.     To  be  sure,  he  does   not  reason 
magisterially,  he  does  not  lord  it  over  your  understanding  with  the 
imperial  and  sometimes  imperious  dogmatism  of  Bossuet ;  nor  with 
the  manifest  strength  and  paternal  authority  of  Bourdaloue;  but  so 
to  speak,  he  takes  you  aside  by  yourself,  and  holding  both  your 
hands  in  his,  and  looking  on  you  with  his  deep,  earnest  eyes  as  if 
his  soul  searched  yours,  he  remonstrates,  he  reasons,  he  pleads  with 
the  gentle  earnestness  of  a  brother,  —  a  brother  whom  you  love 
and  trust  and  admire,  and  who  wins  you  by  his  gentleness  and 
truth,  almost  before  he  speaks. 

And  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  method  of  reasoning  adopted 
by  Demosthenes,  which  is  seen  in  Massillon  more  than  in  any  other 
of  the  French  Preachers,  —  his  care  to  arouse  the  feelings  before  he 
states  his  facts.  This  is  common  enough  at  the  Bar,  and  here  our 
great  New  England  Advocate,  Mr.  Choate,  excelled.  And  this 
course  is  legitimate  and  wise,  and  desirable  in  the  Pulpit.  Mach 
of  the  power  of  Christian  Truth  to  move  the  soul  is  lost,  because  we 
neglect  it,  and  present  the  most  impressive  and  tender  revelations 
of  God's  love  with  the  dryness  of  a  mathematical  proposition. 

We  have  now  considered  the  intellectual  elements  of  Oratory  of 
the  mighty  Frenchmen.  We  have  noticed  their  deep,  rich  learning, 
their  power  of  argument,  the  simplicity,  force  and  beauty  of  their 
atyte,  a  style,  as  has  been  said  of  poetry,  at  once  ^*  simf^e,  senso- 
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ous  and  passionate  ;  "  but  we  are  come  now  to  that  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge,  more  efficacious  than  logic,  more  indis- 
pensable than  any  quality  of  style,  —  the  moral  elements  of  their 
Oratory,  that  earnest  Faith  in  Christ  which  made  them  unselfish, 
independent,  fearless,  commanding,  tender. 

But  before  we  touch  this  which  belongs  rather  to  their  individ- 
ual characteristics,  we  will  pause  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  their 
official  character.     They  were  the  authorized  ministers,   the  ac- 
credited representatives  of  a  great  and  powerful  body.     Behind 
them  stood  their  Church,  corrupted  indeed,  yet  with  its  centuries  of 
existence  and  its  wide  extended  dominion.    They  spoke  as  her  rep- 
resentatives, seldom  touching  Romish  superstitions,  boldly  proclaim- 
ing Catholic  Truth.     Their  words  were  not  the  opinions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  authoritative  declarations  of  what  they  believed  the 
Church.    Confining  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  topics  on  which 
the  Church  of  God  has  always  declared  herself  with  unambiguous 
voice,  as  in  her  ancient  and  unaltered  Creeds,  they  spoke  with  a 
power  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise  exerted.    The 
whole  Past  was  heard  through  their  tongues,  —  councils,  bishops, 
schools  of  learning,  doctors,  holy  men,  virgins,  confessors,  united  to 
give  weight  to  whatever  fell  from  their  eloquent  lips.     Like  their 
Divine  Master  before  them,  "  they  spake  as  having  authority  and 
not  2^  the  scribes,''  on  whose  wire-drawn  distinctions  and  meta- 
physical subtleties  one  might  find  inscribed,  perhaps,  the  acuteness 
of  the  individual,  but  where  he  would  search  in  vain  for  the  stamp 
and  impress  of  Eternal  Truth. 

We  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  intellectual  element  of  Oratory  is 
its  most  potent  one,  but  it  is  far  otherwise.  True  eloquence,  says 
another,  "  I  find  to  be  nothing  but  a  serious  and  hearty  love  of 
truth."  And  this  is  true  of  sacred  eloquence  especially.  No  man 
can  move  others  who  is  not  moved  himself ;  he  may  delight,  he 
may  entrance,  but  he  will  not  move,  he  will  not  influence  to  action. 
He  who  mounts  the  Pulpit  not  to  display  himself,  but  to  win  souls ; 
who  goes  there  not  because  ambition  calls,  but  because  Christ  sends, 
will  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  discourse  be  acting  from 
the  highest  Christian  motives.  He  will  bring  his  intellect  into  sub- 
jection to  Christ's  commands.  Profoundly  versed  in  the  truth  he  is 
to  present,  and  in  the  nature,  powers,  prejudices,  and  misconceptions 
•of  the  mind  he  is  addressing,  he  will  make  everything  tend  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  He  will  check  the  vagaries  of  his 
intellect  with  bit  and  spur ;  he  will  repress  any  excessive  logical 
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tendency,  if  need   be ;  he  will   prune  with  remorseless  hand  an 
exuberant  fancy ;  he  will  despise  all  reputation  for  eloquence  and 
showy  declamation  ;  he  will  know  nothing  in  all  the  world  but  the 
truth  he  presents,  and  the  men  he  addresses.     It  has  been  said  of 
^schines  that  the  one'  quality  which  his  eloquence  lacked,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Demosthenes,  was  faith  ;  faith  in  his  country, 
faith  in  his  cause.    And  this  Faith  is  the  strongest  element  in  Pul- 
pit Power ;  as  our  holiness  is  proportioned   to  our  Faith,  as   the 
extent   of  our  Faith  determines  the  amount  of  our  hope  and  of 
our  love,  so   other  things  being   equal,  the  degree  of  Faith  de- 
termines the  degree  of  our  effectiveness  as  Preachers.     Men  have 
wrought  wonders  in  the  Pulpit  by  God's  blessing,  without  learning, 
without  culture,  with  none  of  the  graces  of  speech,  but  they  never 
have  done  it  without  Faith,  without  a  deep  and  burning  Faith  in 
the  message  they  brought,  and  in  the  Saviour  who  sent  them.  And 
if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another,  which  the  carefiil  studv  of 
these  great  masters  teaches  a  thoughtful  student,  it  is  this :  that  Pul- 
pit Power,  power  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  move,  is  proportioned 
to  one's  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love.     And  he  who  under  a  wise 
rhetoric,  sets  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  the  utmost  possible  power 
in  the  Pulpit,  will  every  day  be  brought  home  to  himself,  and  to  his 
own  spiritual  condition ;  to  the  pressing  necessity  he  is  under  to  ac- 
quire that  earnestness,  that  forgetfulness  of  self,  that  holiness  without 
which  it  is  impossible,  year  after  year,  to  stand  before  the  people  of 
God,  and  urge  them  effectively  to  holiness  and  self-deyial.    **  When 
thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren,"  was  our  Lord's  com- 
mand to  St.  Peter ;  and  if  we  would  strengthen  our  brethren,  we 
must  first  see  to  it  that  we  are  converted  ourselves ;  we  must  be 
holy,   harmless   and   undefiled.     And  so   our   studies   in    Sacred 
Rhetoric,  wisely  conducted,  will  end  where  all  our  studies  should 
end  ;  not  in  inflating  pride,  not  in  feeding  ambition,  but  in  bringing 
us  humbled,  and  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  our  un worthiness,  to 
our  crucified  Redeemer.     Day  after  day  we  shall  come  to  Him. 
Day  after  day  from  our  dying  Lord  shall  we  draw  our  strength. 
And  so  it  was,  as  we  cannot  but  feel,  when  reading  these  preachers 
of  whom  we  have  spoken.     The  one  thought  which  seems  to  ran 
through    all  their  Sermons,  is  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.     The  One  Being  who  is  never  absent  finam 
them  is  the  crucified,  the  risen,  the  exalted  Redeemer.     You  feel 
that  Christ  was  as  really  present,  we  had  almost  said  as  uenitHly^ 
as  the  people  they  addressed. 
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And  this  deep  Faitli,  this  living  consciousness  of  Christ's  pres- 
ence, gave  them  their  power  in  the  Pulpit.  It  made  them  independ- 
ent of  all  human  favor,  fearless  of  all  human  opposition, and  gave 
them  strength  to  stand  up  before  the  haughtiest  court  in  Christen- 
dom, in  the  commanding  attitude  of  Christ's  Ambassadors.  But 
this  independence,  this  fearlessness,  this  voice  of  command,  were 
divested  of  everything  like  harshness.  If  they  were  the  Ambassa- 
dors of  God,  it  was  of  that  God  who  is  Love,  of  that  God  who  till 
the  Judgment-day  has  fully  dawned,  '*  will  not  quench  the  smoking 
flax,  or  break  the  bruised  reed.*' 

And  therefore  there  is  a  tenderness  and  pathos  in  their  words, 
and  most  of  all  in  those  of  Massillon,  which  disarm  opposition,  and 
make  you  feel  that  there  is  nothing  of  selfishness  about  them,  and 
nothing  of  arrogance,  but  that  they  speak  "  the  truth  in  love,"  and 
plead  with  you  because  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  them." 

But  we  ourselves  shall  find  it  impossible  to  exhibit  this  tender- 
ness unless  we  are  really  loving  and  tender  in  our  own  religious 
character.     It  is  the  man  that  speaks,  and  his  heart  beats  in   the 
words.     We  must  therefore  aim  above  all   things,  after  realizing 
the  unspeakable    importance  of  our  mission,  as  Ambassadors  of 
Christ,  to  live  so  near  to  Christ,  to  be  so  much  in  prayer  to  Christ, 
that  Love  shall  be  the  atmosphere  of  all  our  thoughts.     And  now 
permit  me  in  closing,  to  sum  up  the  advantages  which  one  may  ex- 
pect to  gain  from  the  study  of  these  French  Preachers,  provided  he 
comes  to  them  with  a  suiScient  knowledge  of  Theology  to  discrim- 
inate between  what  is  Catholic  and   what  Romish,  and    remem- 
bers the  different  practical  relation  which  a  Romish  Priest  sustains 
to  his  people  from  that  sustained  by  a  Clergyman  of  our  own  branch 
of  the  Church  Catholic.     We  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  great 
satisfaction  as  scholars  in  studying  the  masterpieces  of  modern  Pul- 
pit Oratory.     In  Bossuet  we  shall   be  able  to  realize  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.     In  Bourdaloue,  we  shall 
find  that  Preaching  is  not  the  field  for  vapid  generalities  and  empty 
parade,  but  that  it  affords  scope  for  the  widest  learning,  the  deepest 
penetration,  the  severest  logic,  and  the  most  varied  knowledge  of 
men.     In  Massillon  we  shall  discover,  that  there  is  nothing  even 
in  the  drama,  so  capable  of  touching  the  heart,  of  rousing  the  emo- 
tions, of  "  purifying  us  by  pity  and  by  terror,"  to  use  the  familiar 
words  of  Aristotle,  as  the  love  of  our  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
gratitude of  man  on  the  other.    And  Massillon  shall  show  us  also  why 
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our  sermons  must  be  studied  not  in  libraries  only,  but  on  our  knees, 
in  the  mournful  inspection  of  out*  own  sinful  hearts.  It  will  enno- 
ble our  conception  of  the  sermon  also.  No  man  can  studj  these 
Preachers  and  afterwards  regard  the  sermon  (as  some  7x9  men 
you  meet  with  seem  to  do)  as  merely  a  brief  talk  to  women  and  chil- 
dren on  some  religious  theme,  it  hardly  matters  what.  He  would  be 
ashamed  of  his  own  intellect,  if  it  afforded  him  no  clearer  perception 
of  the  intellectual  elevation  of  the  Preacher's  Office,  and  he  would 
be  doubtful  of  his  own  religious  character  if  the  Incarnation  and 
its  attendant  truths  touched  his  affections  so  little.  He  will  feel  rather 
that  in  dealing  from  the  Pulpit  with  the  sinful,  the  careless,  the  unbe 
lieving,  he  is  dealing  with  stalwart  antagonists ;  that  he  is  doing  battle 
in  God's  name,  against  strong  prejudices  of  mind  and  heart,  and  is 
met  by  powerful  and  stubborn  wills.  He  will  feel  that  all  the  knowl- 
edge he  can  acquire,  all  the  skill  in  argument  to  which  he  can  attain, 
all  the  persuasiveness  to  be  acquired  by  years  of  study  and  experience, 
will  be  only  too  small  for  the  work  before  him  ;  since  however  snjall 
his  congregation,  he  will  find  in  it  ignorance  to  enlighten,  doubts  to 
remove,  indifference  to  arouse,  and  impenitence  to  melt. 

He  will  realize  that  it  is  not  only  love  to  his  neighbor  which  de- 
mands this  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  this  concentrated  exercise  of 
all  his  powers  of  body,  mind,  and  heart ;  but  he  will  realize  that 
God  demands  it,  that  the  "  High  and  Holy  One  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,"  who  in  other  days  allowed  nothing  deformed  or  diseased 
to  be  offered  on  His  altar,  and  who  now  calls  for  our  best  and 
choicest  in  the  building  and  decoration  of  His  temples,  demands 
our  best  also,  when,  as  His  Priests,  we  stand  in  His  name  to  plead 
with  the  people  He  has  redeemed.  And  so  the  more  fully  we 
realize  the  awful  sanctity  of  our  Priestly  OflSce,  the  more  carefiil 
we  shall  be  of  the  manner  in  which  we  deliver  to  our  fellow-men 
the  message  from  our  God  and  theirs.  And  though  we  look  upon 
the  sermon  as  being  for  the  most  part  a  quiet  exhibition  of  some 
Christian  truth,  we  shall  remember  that  it  requires  from  us 
thoughts  drawn  studiously  from  the  Bible,  and  life,  and  nature. 
And  so  shall  life  be  one  long  preparation  for  increasing  usefulness 
in  our  ministry ;  our  reading,  however  miscellaneous,  shall  still 
assist  us  in  the  choice  thoughts  and  expressions  it  shall  furnish. 
Our  recreations,  our  walks,  our  summers'  rambles,  shall  refresh  our 
minds,  and  store  them  with  abundant  illustration  from  earth  and 
sky,  from  mountain  and  plain  ;  and  our  parish-calls,  as  we  go  our 
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rounds,  year  aAer  year,  shall  make  us  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  our  people,  their  characters  and  their  necessities :  so  that  all 
our  studies,  and  all  our  experience*  shall  combine  to  increase  our 
|)Ower  to  set  forth  effectively  that  truth,  through  which,  in  answer 
to  our  Saviour's  Praver,  God  shall  sanctitV  His  Chosen,  and  save 
them  through  Eternity. 


Art.  VI.  — the  AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

HiSTORr  proves  that  the  greatest  influences  have  proceeded  from 
the  smallest  territorial  centres.      On   the  map,  how  insignificant 
Judea,   destined    to   mould   the   relioious   future   of    the   world  ! 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  but  cities,  controlled  vast  Empires.     On 
her   narrow  peninsula,  Greece,  by  her  arts,   her   literature,   her 
arms,    her   philosophy,    her    statesmanship,  was   to   impress,  and 
elevate  all  coming  generations,  while   Italy,  during  ages,  was  to 
rule  mighty  nations.     Egypt,  Carthage,  Sjiain,  Holland,  France, 
from  contracted  Hmits,  exerted  a  universal  influence.     It  therefore 
accords  with  the  analogies  of  Providence  that  a  country  no  larger 
than  England  should  be  the  elected  home  of  that  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  representing,  we  believe,  most  truly,  the  Primi- 
tive Faith,  and  Order.     When  in  its  unpromising  soil  Apostolic 
men  first  planted  Christianity ;    when  Saxon  Freedom  struggled 
for  centuries  with  Papal  usurpation ;  when  the  Reforms  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  were  bursting  the  chains  and  dispelling  the  superstitions 
of*  .ages,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  England  would  be  throughout  the 
globe  the  colonizer  of  nations,  spreading  with  maternal  influence 
among  her  children  language,  science,  literature,  the  principles  of 
Government,    the    truths  of  the    Gospel,  and   shaping  with   un- 
paralleled power  the  future  of  Humanity.     However  extended  the 
territory  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  however  wide  the  sway  of  the 
Latin  Church,  it  seems  demonstrable  that  the  Anglican  Church, 
directly  and  indirectly,  has  done  far  more  within  three  centuries 
than  either  to  mould  the  best  intellects  of  the  race,  diffuse  the  pure 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  prepare  our  world  for  the  predicted  glory 
whose  dawn  now  gilds  its  darkness.     Her  children,  remembering 
the  past  of  their  venerable  mother  in  England,  and  reflecting  on 
the  illimitable  future  stretching  before  the  daughter  in  America, 
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should  be  careful  never  to  diminish  by  depreciating  contrasts  her 
claims,  and  dignity. 

Firmly  convinced  that  the  Church  in  Britain,  and  our  own 
Republic,  has  the  best  title  to  the  faith  and  love  of  Christians,  we 
propose  to  pause  amid  the  agitating  storms  of  the  hour,  and  calmly 
ascertain  what  is  her  relative,  and  absolute  position.  Attention, 
however,  will  be  mostly  confined  to  our  own  country.  If  we  seem 
to  revive  buried  truths  and  controversies,  it  is  because  the  age 
has  assaulted  doctrines  once  deemed  axioms,  and  advocated  princi- 
ples once  deemed  errors.  Society  resembles  a  volcanic  region 
traced  by  recent  convulsions.  Ancient  land-marks  lie  concealed 
beneath  the  surface  ;  objects  heretofore  hidden  in  the  earth  are 
now  exposed  to  the  sun. 

That  our  Holy  Catholic  Church  has  certain  sympathies  with 
Rome  cannot  be  denied.  Both  claim  substantially  the  same  Order. 
Both  hold  the  same  venerable  Creeds.  Both  have  Liturgies 
largely  derived  from  the  same  original  sources.  Many  of  our 
Clergy  have  inclined  to  a  rich,  and  splendid  ceremonial  similar  to 
that  used  by  Greeks  and  Latins  during  ages.  There  are  those 
among  us  who  admire  the  strength,  the  vigor,  the  compactness  of 
the  Romish  system,  and  almost  envy  its  sway  over  the  masses. 
Many  would  encourage  organizations  based  on  the  philosophy  of  its 
monastic  orders,  seeking  to  retain  the  good  and  reject  the  evil, 
and  looking  forward  with  glowing  hope  to  the  period  which  shall 
remove  all  barriers,  and  restore  the  original  Unity.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  denied  that  there  is  a  small  number  from  whose  minds  the 
eternal  differences  between  ourselves  and  Rome  are  fast  fading. 
They  repudiate  the  Reformation.  They  deride  its  instruments, 
and  despise  its  results.  Nay  I  they  have  even  dared  to  insult  its 
Martyrs.  It  has  become  their  fashion  to  institute  humiliating 
comparisons  between  the  Oriental,  and  Latin  communions,  and 
our  own  noble  and  venerable  branch  of  the  one  Holt  Cathouc 
AND  Apostolic  Church.  What  is  equally  true,  and  far  more 
mortifying,  there  have  been  not  infrequent  lapses  from  their  ranks 
to  the  bondage,  the  superstitions,  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy. 

It  is  not  unnatural  then  to  pause,  and  make  inquiries,  which  our 
fathers  in  the  sixteenth  century  could  have  never  conceived  would 
be  even  suggested  by  their  children  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Have,  we  now  ask,  the  separating  barriers  been  indeed  broken 
down  ?     Have  the  systems  changed  ?     Have  our  standards  been 
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altered?  Whei^  ?  WV.^- :  H.w!'  Ha>  the  antai^^nUw  van- 
ished to  which  OUT  Be:c-r3>crs  leadSed  amki  blood  and  tlauio? 
Or  did  ther  iirxsr*  ri-k:::>ni>  '  Kd  iber  sudor  xortun?s  tor  do- 
lasions?  Did  thev  dSc  iifZ  ir^ams?  Has  ihe  Vatican  waived  its 
claims  ?  Have  the  Convcoauons  in  Eo^Uiid.  or  ha*  the  Conven- 
tion in  America,  carried  ns  nearer  Rome  ?  A  lew  vears  sinoi* 
these  questions  wouiJ  have  seemed  puerile,  and  even  absurd. 
Now  thev  are  demanded  bv  the  azitaiions  of  the  hour.  Xav  !  wo 
are  compelled  even  to  qaoie  turpjtten  Romish  standards  with  which 
our  fathers  were  familiar  in  the  glare  of  flames. 

Before  reaching  anv  dtxrtrinal  differences,  when  the  Anglican 
Catholic  looks  towards  Rome,  he  sees  a  wall  of  separation  at  pri»8- 
ent  insuperable.  The  Orders  of  his  Church  are  silently  unac- 
knowledged, or  scomfullv  repudiated.  The  very  fact  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  consecration  is  usually  questioned  by  Romish  writers,  and 
for  the  truth  of  historv  we  have  an  absurd  fable.  The  most  funat- 
ical  sectary  is  not  more  absolutely  excluded  from  our  own  pulpits, 
than  we  are  from  that  Church  wliose  arrogant  claim  to  infallibility 
and  supremacy  was  never  so  strong,  so  reckless,  so  successful  as  at 
this  hour. 

And  then  have  those  who  treat  our  distance  from  Rome  as  an 
insignificant  interval  easily  bridged  by  a  few  amiable  discourses,  or 
a  few  trifling  arrangements,  forgotten  the  Crekd  of  Popk  Pius 
IV.  ?  Will  they  inform  us  where,  and  when  it  has  been  either 
abrogated,  or  modified  ?  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  refresh  their 
memories  by  quoting  a  few  of  its  Articles.  In  regard  to  it  Dr. 
Milner  says,  "The  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  and  the  Creed  of  Poj)e  Pius  IV.,  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  are  everywhere 
recited^  and  2>rofe8sed  to  tlie  strict  letter,''  Here  then  is  what  the 
Romanist  swears  :  — 

''  I  acknowledge  the  Holy  CnthoHc,  and  Apostolical  Itoinan  Cfiurdi, 
the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches,  and  I  promis«!  and  sw<;ar  truA 
obedience  to  the  Roman  Bishop,  the  succcsffor  of  8t.  Petc^r,  tlie  priiici;  of 
the  Apostles,  and  tlfe  vicar  of  Jckus  Chrif»t.  I  also  profeiM,  and  uiidoHbU 
edly  receive  all  oiher  thin^^s  delivered,  defined,  and  declanrd  by  thci 
sacred  canons,  and  general  c^juncils,  and  particularly  by  the  holy  C^iuncii 
of  Trent,  and  likewi^  I  al^i  a>ndemn,  reject,  and  anatheinatiaci;  ail  lUiuy^ti 
contrary  thereto,  and  all  here.niet  wliatso«;ver,  oiidemned,  nj<;<rU;d,  and 
anathematized  by  the  Churcii.    Thii«  true  Catholic  Chuj-di,oi/'i  o¥  Wflicii 
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>NE  CAN  BE  SAVED,  which  I  oow  froelj  profess,  and  tmlj  holdf  I 
*omise,  tow,  and  swear  most  constantly  to  hold,  and  profess  the  same 
hole  and  entire,  with  Grod's  assistance,  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

Nor  does  its  last  clause  restrict  it  to  Priests  and  Bishops. 
Charles  Butler  says  in  regard  to  it :  — 

*'  It  waft  immediately  received  throughout  the  universal  Church,  and 
since  that  time  has  ever  been  considered,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  as 
an  accurate,  and  explicit  summary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Now 
Catholict  on  their  admission  into  the  Catholic  Church,  publicly  repeat,  and 
testify  their  assent  to  it.  without  restriction  or  qualiBcation." 

Surely  between  the  honest  Roman  and  the  consistent  Anglican 
this  creed  still  rises  like  a  mountain. 

Let  me  now  show  what  the  Index  declares  in  reference  to  the 
Scripture.     The  fourth  rule  says  :  — 

'*  Inasmuch  as  it  is  manifest  from  experience  that  if  the  Holy  Bible, 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be  indiscriminately  allowed  to  every 
one,  the  temerity  of  men  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it, 
it  is,  on  this  point  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops,  or  inquisitors, 
who  may,  by  the  advice  of  the  priest,  or  confessor,  permit  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those 
persons  whose  faith  and  piety  they  apprehend  will  be  augmented,  and  not 
injured  by  it,  and  this  permission  they  must  have  in  uniting.** 

By  this  provision  the  Scripture,  instead  of  being  freely  circulated, 
is  placed  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Priest. 

Upon  the  point  of  Papal  Supremacy  let  us  turn  to  the  Council 
of  Florence.  In  a  decision  pronounced  on  the  5th  of  July,  1439, 
we  find  substantially,  "  The  Pope  of  Rome  hath  the  supremacy 
over  all  the  earth  ;  that  he  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince 
of  the  Apostles ;  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  father,  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians." 

In  regard  to  Infallibility  the  Catechism  of  Trent  declares,  — 
**  But  as  this  one  Church,  because  governed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
cannot  err  in  faith,  and  morals,  it  necessarily  follows  that  all  other 
societies  arrogating  to  themselves  the  nam£  of  •  Churchy  because 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  darkness^  are  sunk  in  the  most  pernicious 
errors^  doctrinal^  and  moraV^ 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  what  the  Council  of  Trent 
declares  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist.  We  give  the  first 
and  second  Canons, » 
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^  1.  Whosoever  shall  deny,  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  there  are  truly,  really,  and  substantially  contained  the  Body, 
and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  top;ether  with  His  soul,  and  divinity 
and  consequently  Christ  entire,  but  shall  affirm  that  He  is  present  therein, 
only  in  a  sign,  and  figure,  or  by  His  power ;  let  him  he  accursed,  2.  Who- 
soever shall  affirm,  that  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist 
there  remains  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  together  with  the 
Body,  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  shall  deny  that  wonderful 
and  peculiar  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  Hia 
Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  His  Blood,  the  species 
only  of  bread  and  wine  remaining,  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church 
most  fitly  terms  transubstantiation ;  let  him  he  accursed" 

We  have  also  the  following,  touching  the  Worship  of  thb 
Host:  — 

'*  If  any  one  shall  say  that  this  holy  sacrament  should  not  be  adored 
nor  solemnly  carried  about  in  procession,  nor  held  up  publicly  to  the  people 
to  adore  it,  or  that  its  worshippers  are  idolaters  ;  let  him  he  accursed** 

Here  is  enjoined  by  anathemas  what  our  Article  forbids. 

The  Council  of  Trent  thus  decrees  in  regard  to  Confession  :  — 

"  Whosoever  shall  deny  that  Sacramental  Confession  was  instituted  by 
divine  command,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  Salvation^  or  shall  affirm  that 
the  practice  of  secretly  confessing  to  the  Priest  alone,  as  it  has  ever 
b»?en  observed  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  is  still  observed,  is  foreign  to 
the  institution  and  command  of  Christ,  and  is  a  human  invention  ;  hi 
him  he  accursed  J* 

We  have  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  Purgatory  :  — 

"  Since  the  Catholic  Church,  instructed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Sacred  Writings,  and  ancient  tradition  of  the  fathers,  hath  taught  in  holy 
councils,  and  lastly  in  this  CEcumeniciil  Council,  that  there  is  a  Purga- 
tory, and  that  the  souls  detained  there  are  assisted  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful,  but  especially  by  the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  maKS,  this  holy 
council  commands  that  the  wholesome  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory, 
delivered  to  us  by  venerable  fathers,  and  sacred  councils,  be  believed, 
held,  taught,  and  everywhere  preached  by  Christ's  faithful." 

In  regard  to  the  Invocation  of  Saints  the  Council  of  Trent,  in 
its  twenty-fifth  session,  enjoins  Bishops,  and  other  Teachers,  — 

'^  To  instruct  the  faithful  concerning  the  invocation,  and  intercessioa 
due  the  Saints,  the  honor  dtie  to  relics,  and  the  careful  use  of  images* 
teaching  them  that  the  Saint<,  who  reign  together  with  Christ,  offer  their 
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prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  that  it  is  a  good,  and  a  useful  thing  suppliantly 
to  invoke  them,  and  to  flee  to  their  prayers,  help,  and  assistance,  because 
of  the  benefits  bestowed  by  God  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  is  our  only  Redeemer,  and  Saviour,  and  that  those  are  men  of  im- 
pious sentiments  who  deny  that  the  Saints  who  enjoy  eternal  happiness; 
are  to  be  invoked." 

That  the  faithful  have  profited  by  the  instruction  of  their 
Pastors  is  seen  to-day  in  every  part  of  our  world  by  the  Romish 
worship,  private  and  public,  constantly  addressed  to  saints,  angels, 
and  to  the  Virgin,  so  that  by  reliable  testimony,  especially  in  Italy, 
the  glorious  office  of  Christ  as  Mediator  is  totally  obscured  by  His 
supposed  sternness  as  a  Judge,  who  can  only  be  approached  by  the 
intercessions  of  His  creatures.  Nor  can  we  marvel  at  the  idola- 
trous degradation  of  the  people,  when  we  find  such  language  as 
the  following  in  the  bull  of  a  Pope.  We  quote  from  that  issued 
by  Gregory  XVIth  on  the  15th  of  August,  1832.  He  says,  — 
"  But  that  all  may  have  a  successful,  and  happy  issue,  let  us  raise 
our  eyes  to  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  who  alone  destroys  here^sies, 
who  is  our  ffreatest  hope^  yea,  thb  entire  ground  of  our  hope." 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  comparison  between 
the  Decrees  of  Trent,  and  the  Articles  of  our  own  Church.  The 
antagonism  is  so  obvious,  that  statement,  not  argument  is  required. 
We  confess  that  we  have  never  had  a  greater  recoil  from  any 
book,  than  from  Tract  numbered  ninety,  where  the  attempt  at 
reconciliation  is  so  palpably  weak,  unfair,  and  abortive.  You 
might  as  well  endeavor  to  unite  stern  mountains  separated  by  the 
convulsions  of  centuries.  For  Dr.  Pusey,  who  had  a  certain  sympa- 
thy with  the  sophistries  of  Newman,  we  have  the  highest  veneration. 
He  first  taught  us  that  the  Holy  Communion  was  not  only  a 
memento,  but  a  Presence.  He  has  most  clearly  shown  the  ever- 
lasting difference  between  the  spiritual  view  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  corporal  dogma  of  the  Romish  corruption.  For 
his  high  views  of  Orders,  and  his  reverent  views  of  Ritual,  we  pro- 
fess great  veneration.  But  when  he  insinuates  that  there  can  be 
any  possible  reconciliation  between  the  Tridentine  Canons  we  have 
quoted,  and  the  Anglican  Articles  and  offices,  we  can  only  marvel 
to  see  such  treasures  of  learning,  and  beauties  of  character,  where 
there  is  such  a  deficiency  in  acute  logic,  and  practical  sagacity. 
And  especially  are  anticipations  of  speedy  unity  astonishing  when 
the  spiritual  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  increase  with  its  political 
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decline.  While  manifestly  losinsj  power  in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  and  other  strongholds  of  Continental  Europe,  we  have  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  established  by  the  simple 
word  of  the  Pontiff,  and  a  Council  convened,  without  consulting 
temporal  sovereigns,  to  pronounce  his  Infallibility.  The  triumphs 
of  Ultramontanism  are  surely  not  bringing  nearer  the  day  of 
promised  fellowship.  Our  hope  is,  not  that  Rome  will  speedily 
emancipate  herself  from  her  corruptions,  but  that  there  will  be 
increasing  Reforms  which  will  bring  many  individuals  to  the  light, 
and  ultimately  to  the  fellowship  of  our  own  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  Greek  Communion.  Here  are  stirred 
some  of  the  deepest  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  Here  we  behold  a 
venerable  beauty.  Here  are  excited  both  admiration,  and  affec- 
tion for  so  much  that  is  excellent  in  doctrine,  and  in  practice.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  standards  of  the  Greek  Church  without 
being  impressed  with  her  Orthodoxy  in  whatever  respects  the 
essentials  of  the  Faith.  The  weight  of  argument  seems  incontest- 
ably  that  she  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  JUiojue  is  a  Latin  inter- 
polation of  the  Nicene  Creed,  while  in  restricting  the  word  Pro- 
cession  to  express  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Father  she 
has  at  least  the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  If  in  Syria  we  find  her 
oppressed  with  a  superstitious  laity,  and  an  ignorant  Clergy,  in 
Russia  we  behold  in  her  much  that  is  excellent  in  culture,  and  all 
that  is  august  in  authority,  and  imposing  in  ritual.  Amid  her 
serfs,  her  nobles,  and  her  princes  tliere  are  unquestionable  instances 
of  the  loveliest  piety.  Perhaps  there  is  no  form  of  Christianity  so 
intimately  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  an  entire  nation,  and  so 
cordially  supported  by  a  throne.  The  saintliness,  the  learning,  the 
labors  of  Philaret,  the  recent  Primate  of  Russia,  would  adorn  any 
age,  and  any  country.  Our  interest  in  the  Greek  Church  is  more- 
over increased  by  the  recent  purchase  of  Alaska  by  our  Govern- 
ment. There  is  also  between  this  Republic  and  Russia  an  inex- 
plicable sympathy,  remarkable  in  the  case  of  nations  almost 
antagonistic  in  their  political  institutions,  and  having  no  resem- 
blance except  in  the  vastness  of  their  territory.  This  manifest 
and  unexpected  fellowship  seems  prophetic  of  some  united  destiny 
in  their  gigantic  future.  Besides,  if  a  Greek  Church,  as  is  sup- 
posed, will  soon  be  established  in  San  Francisco,  the  Bishop  of 
California  will  have  sternly  practical  questions  to  decide,  where  we 
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have  been  hitherto  discussing  abstract  theories.  However  this 
may  be,  we  have  every  motive  for  treating  the  Orientals  with  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  regard ;  and  more  especially  as  the 
entire  subject  of  intercommunion  has  received  the  careful  attention 
of  the  General  Convention,  and  been  referred  to  a  most  competent 
committee.  Yet  we  cannot  forbear  touching  a  subject  which  comes 
80  immediately  in  the  path  of  our  Article.  We  propose  in  our 
investigation  to  examine  simply  what  is  taught  by  acknow^ledged 
standards.  Certain  opinions  of  Archbishop  Philar^t  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Eucharist  are  reported  by  one  of  our  most  estimable 
Bishops,  which  would  seem  to  modify  essentially  the  obvious 
meaning  of  received  writings.  But  venerable  as  was  that  Primate, 
he  could  only  really  speak  in  informal  conversation  as  a  private 
individual.  We  will  therefore  be  excused  for  more  regarding  his 
printed  doctrines  than  his  oral  communications.  This  having  been 
premised,  we  may  state  that  the  difficulties  of  a  practical  intercom- 
munion are  by  no  means  settled  by  the  rectification  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  With  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  recent  decided 
action  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  we  will  proceed  to  state 
the  obstacles  which  start  up  from  some  of  the  most  weighty  stand- 
ards, at  least,  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church,  confining  ourselves  to  a 
very  few  of  the  prominent. 

And  we  first  direct  attention*  to  the  declarations  of  the  Council 
of  Bethlehem,  assembled  a.  d.  1672,  and  whose  authority  seems 
unquestioned,  and  universal.  The  expression  in  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  is  by  no  means  so  objectionable  as  the  writ- 
ten license  of  the  Priest  required  by  the  Index.  Still  there  is  a 
restriction  at  variance  with  our  Anglican  and  American  notions, 
yet  not  presenting  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Intercommunion. 
We  give  the  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  appended  to  the  Articles. 
"  We  know  that  all  Scripture  is  inspired  by  God,  and  profitable, 
and  so  indispensable,  that,  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  to 
godliness.  But  it  is  not  permitted  to  read  to  every  one  without 
guidance,  certain  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Old  Testa- 


ment.'' 


The  most  formidable  difficulty  arises  in  the  X  VHth  Article  of  the 
Council  of  Bethlehem,  where  the  Romish  Transubstantiation  is 
affirmed  as  strongly  as  in  the  decrees  of  Trent.  We  are  compelled 
to  consider,  not  the  influences  which  shaped  the  utterance,  but  the 
unequivocal  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  which  individual 
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explanations  can  scarct'ly  be  supposed  to  modify.     Here  is  the 
statement  of  the  Article  on  the  Holv  Eucharist :  — 

"  We  believe  that  in  the  celebration  of  this  mjstery,  our  Lord  Jeau* 
Christ  is  present,  not  in  a  figurative,  and  imaginary  manner,  nor  by  any 
excellency  of  grace,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  have  said  of  Baptism,  nor  by 
impanatiou,  nor  by  the  substantial  union  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word  with 
the  bread  that  is  set  upon  the  Altar,  as  the  Lutherans  ignorantlj,  and 
wretchedly  think,  but  really,  and  indeed,  so  that  after  the  consecration  of 
the  bread,  tlie  bread  is  changed,  and  transubstantiatedj  tnmsformed  into 
the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord,  which  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
the  most  pure  Virgin,  baptized  in  the  River  Joixlan,  suffered,  was  buried, 
arose  again,  ascended  into  Heaven,  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
shall  come  again  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  ;  and  that  the  wine  is  converted, 
and  transubstantiated  into  the  very  true  Blood  of  the  Lord  which  was 
shed  for  the  Life  of  the  world  when  He  suffered  on  the  Cross.  Further, 
we  believe  that  afier  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  very 
bread  and  wine  ^  no  longer  remain  ;  but  the  very  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord  is  distributed,  and  enters  into  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of  the  com- 
municants.*' 

Haman  language  cannot  be  more  explicit.  Here  we  have  the 
essential  part  of  transubstantiation,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey,  who 
in  showing  the  difference  between  the  real  spiritual  Presence  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  asserted  corporal  Presence  of  the 
Romish  Church,  affirms  that  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  the 
question  of  change  in  the  stibstance  of  the  elements. 

The  XVnith  Article  of  the  Council  of  Bethlehem,  on  Prayers 
for  the  Dead,  affirms  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  not  under  that 
name,  but  in  terms  distinct  as  those  of  the  twenty-fifth  session  of 
Trent :  — 

'*  We  believe  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  in  bliss,  or  in  torment  ac- 
cording to  their  actions.  For  on  being  separated  from  their  bodies,  they 
pass  instantly  either  into  joy,  or  into  sorrow  and  woe.  Y<?t  they  recMsive 
not  perfect  bliss,  or  perfect  misery  until  afler  the  resurrection.  The  soub 
of  those  who  have  fallen  into  mortal  sin,  but  yet  have  not  despaired  in  the 
hour  of  death,  but  have  repented  while  still  in  the  bo<ly  —  descend  into 
Hades,  and  endure  discipline  for  the  ains  they  have  cx>mmitted.  They  re- 
ceive refreshment  through  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  through  the  prayers 
of  the  Priests,  and  works  of  mercy  which  are  wrought  in  Ixihalf  of 
the  dead,  and  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  unbloody  tiacrifia;,  which  the 
servant  of  the  Altar  ofi*ers  in  behalf  of  each  Christian  in  particular,  and 
for  bis  connections." 

1  The  Greek  in  this  pluce  mji:  '*  The  tmbtUmec  of  the  bread  «ad  wine  no  longer  remain.*' 
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At  the  annual  solemnities  of  Orthodox  Sunday  we  have  certain 
denunciations  of  those  who  refuse  the  use  of  images,  which  certain- 
ly seem  to  direct  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against  ourselves  :  — 

*'  To  them  —  that  will  not  introduce  by  means  of  icons  the  grace  mani- 
fested by  that  Prophet  —  to  them  that  will  not  endure  to  see  in  icons  these 
works  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  and  honor  them  not,  nor 
adore  them,  Anathema !  Anathema ! !  Anathema  ! ! ! " 

That  there  are  repeated  Invocation  of  Saints  in  the  Russo- 
Greek  service  is  undeniable.  In  the  Menoea,  which  resembles  the 
Breviary,  there  is  an  address  to  Mary  even  more  censurable  than 
anything  we  have  ever  seen  in  Romish  Liturgies  : 

"  Virgin,  blessed  of  God,  as  a  benevolent  advocate,  thou  that  art 
proclaimed  by  the  faithful,  Mother  of  God,  presenting  our  prayers  to  the 
Creator,  procure  propitiation  for  thy  servants,  as  the  all  sufficient  propi- 
tiation  and  salvation  of  our  souls,**  Again,  —  "  At  thy  intercession,  0 
spotless  Virgin,  to  the  word  that  was  born  of  thee,  loose  me  from  the  bands 
of  my  sins,  and  save  me,  lady,  by  thy  prayers." 

In  the  admimble  Catechisms  of  the  late  learned  and  venerated 
Primate  of  Moscow,  Archbishop  Philar^t,  we  have  these  various 
doctrines  succinctly  stated,  but  with  equal  clearness,  as  the  author- 
ized opinions  of  the  Greek  Church.  And  surely,  however  sincere 
and  glowing  may  be  our  aspirations  for  Unity,  we  should  not  shrink 
from  understanding  all  the  strength  of  the  practical  difficulties. 
The  men  who  do  not  fear  to  know  the  obstacles,  are  the  men  by 
whose  active  faith  they  must  be  removed.  Vl^e  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  the  fact  that  hitherto  they  have  stood  for  centuries  stem, 
frowning,  and  motionless.  The  efforts  which  many  deem  new 
have  been  going  forward  during  generations.  Negotiations  have 
been  frequent.  More  than  a  hundred  years  since  a  committee  of 
Conference  was  appointed  to  mediate  between  the  Russian  and 
Anglican  Churches.  Still,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  embar- 
rassments and  disappointments,  we  believe  the  prayer  of  Faith,  and 
the  labor  of  Love,  will  ultimately  triumph. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  those  venerable  Churches,  which  on 
questions  of  Order  so  elicit  our  sympathies,  to  some  of  those  Chris- 
tian Bodies  which  arose  from  the  Reformation,  and  which  must 
command  our  respect  for  their  general  correctness  in  the  essentials 
of  the  Faith.  That  man  is  deficient  either  in  head  or  heart  who 
refuses  to  acknowledge  among  them  much  that  is   profound  in 
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learning,  correct  in  doctrine,  beautiful  in  piety,  excellent  in  life, 
expansive  in  benevolence,  and  admirable  in  enterprise.  As  we 
must  ci*edit  Rome  with  the  saintliness  of  a  Kempis,  the  loveli- 
ness of  a  Fenelon,  and  the  pious  eloquence  of  a  Massillon,  so  we 
must  acknowledge  the  devotion  of  a  Brainard,  the  holiness  of 
a  Judson,  and  the  pulpit  power  of  a  Chalmers.  We  know  no 
Churchman  who  denies  that  God  may  bless  His  own  Truth  even 
when  its  method  of  administration  is  irregular.  But  making 
the  largest  concessions,  and  with  every  respect  for  the  charity 
which  has  prompted  certain  recent  movements,  who  can  for  one 
moment  suppose,  there  can  be  any  practical  external  unity  with 
organizations,  the  validity  of  whose  orders  we  totally  deny  ?  What 
conscientious  Clergyman,  with  the  vows  of  the  Church  on  his 
soul,  dare  recognize  a  ministry  without  Episcopal  ordination? 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  only  condition  of  union  on  which  we 
would  receive  other  Christian  bodies  is  that  there  should  be  a 
submission  to  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  ?  \Yho  does  not  see  that 
such  an  essential  would  be  scorned,  and  repudiated  ?  We  can< 
neither  deceive  ourselves,  or  deceive  others  on  this  subject.  The 
only  manly  way  is  to  admit  the  truth,  and  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences. A  Clergyman  of  the  Church  who  is  not  resolved  on 
this  point  is  weaker  than  a  reed.  He  shakes  with  every  wind. 
He  is  at  war  with  himself.  He  is  not  in  harmonj*^  with  his  standards. 
His  life  will  be  a  discord,  and  an  entanglement.  In  vain  efibrts  to 
promote  fellowship  he  will  excite  strife,  provoke  criticism,  incur 
contempt,  and  defeat  every  end  he  proposes.  On  the  question  ef 
Orders  there  can  be  no  concession.  This  is  absolutely,  and  forever 
fixed  by  the  recent  action  of  the  General  Convention.  It  there- 
fore follows  as  the  light  the  sun  that  Unity  must  be  spontaneous, 
invisible,  spiritual,  not  forced,  outward,  demonstrative.  And  evei> 
if  the  (juestion  of  reordination  could  be  possibly  waived,  nothing 
seems  more  unnatural  than  any  organized  unity  between  multitudes 
of  men  who  for  centuries  have  differed  in  doctrine,  habits,  and  the^ 
whole  framework  and  texture  of  their  characters.  Neither  party 
could  yield  to  the  system  of  the  other,  while  the  union  of  antago- 
nizing systems  is  a  mere  morning  dream.  And  in  the  efforts  made- 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,^it  is  a  question  whether  we  have 
not  depreciated  the  surpassing  claim,  of  the  Anglican  Church.  We 
stand  on  the  Nicene  Creed  interpreted  by  the  first  centuries.  Do 
you  present  this  to  Rome  ?'    To  the  pure  doctrine  it  expresses  she 
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has  added  the  most  unwarrantable  corruptions.  Do  you  present  it 
to  the  Sects  ?  However  they  agree  with  the  Faith  of  the  Creed, 
they  differ  from  the  Order  of  the  one  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  as  we  believe  we  can  demonstrate  it  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Divine  Authority.  The  more  frequently  we  read  the 
Fathers  of  the  early  centuries,  the  more  overwhelming  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Church  as  seen  in  England  and  America  is  the  most 
perfect  reproduction  of  the  Primitive  Model,  superior  to  every 
other  in  the  purity  of  its  Faith,  and  equal  to  any  other  in  its  claim 
to  the  true  Order. 

So  far  as  our  external  relations  are  concerned,  it  would  seem  that 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  persevere  in  a  spirit  of  prayer  for 
UNITY,  to  foster  a  noble  charity,  to  cultivate  every  offered  oppor- 
tunity and  patiently  await  the  time  of  Heaven  in  faithful  devotion 
to  our  sphere  of  duty,  but  never  to  depart  fi*om  the  firmness  of 
our  convictions,  the  strength  of  our  position,  and  that  dignity  of 
conservatism,  which  will  make  no  improper  advance,  and  repel 
no  honest  overture.  The  Church  has  always  sought  to  avoid  the 
ice  of  the  bigot,  and  the  fire  of  the  fanatic.  Hers  is  the  noble 
middle  path  both  in  doctrine,  in  practice,  and  in  polity. 

If  permitted,  we  will  employ  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  our 
subject,  suited  rather  we  confess  to  the  freedom  of  the  address 
than  the  dignity  of  the  Article.  Every  graduate  of  West  Point 
is  a  representative  of  his  country.  He  is  educated  by  his  country. 
He  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  country.  He  is  under  the  flag  of  his 
country.  Even  the  private  soldier  in  the  regular  army  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic.  But  should  there  occur  a  sudden  invasion 
on  some  remote  frontier,  would  not  the  volunteer  force  be  per- 
mitted to  fight  our  battles,  and  expel  our  foes?  Yet  such  an 
unauthorized  troop,  however  patriotic  its  purpose,  and  vigorons 
its  enterprise,  and  admirable  its  qualifications,  is  never  confounded 
with  a  regular  battalion.  We  believe  that  the  Church  of  the 
true  Order  is  the  only  authorized  representative  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  the  earth.  In  its  regular  ranks  is  the  Latin  wing, 
having  blazoned  on  its  banners  mottoes  we  deem  utterly  corrupt, 
and  the  Greek  wing  holding  dogmas  we  cannot  approve,  yet 
both  fighting  under  the  commission  of  the  Great  Captain  of 
our  Salvation.  Other  Christian  bodies  are  the  volunteer  forces 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  animated  by  a  sincere  love  of  His  cause,  are 
permitted  to  oppose  His  enemies,  as  those  not  following  His  penma. 
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yet  loving  His  truth,  were  neither  commanded,  nor  forbiddeii  to 
cast  out  devils.  Our  prayer,  our  hope,  our  faith  is,  that  a  period 
of  millennial  light  is  beginning  to  dawn  when  all  doctrinal  errors 
and  practical  mistakes  will  be  corrected,  and  the  entire  armies  of 
our  Lord  clothed  with  the  authority  of  Heaven,  and  fighting  under 
pure  escutcheons,  will  present  to  the  forces  of  Satan  a  united  front, 
and  conquer  a  world  to  the  Cross. 

Having  in  this  brief  manner  considered  the  external  relations  of 
the  Church,  we  will  now  glance  at  her  condition,  and  prospects,  as 
seen,  especially  in  the  discussions,  enactments,  and  spirit  of  our 
recent  General  Convention.  And  here  was  first  to  be  remarked 
an  unexpected  concord.  Predictions  of  hostility  and  schism  were 
disappointed.  A  substantial  unity  upon  great  Church  truths  was 
demonstrated.  I.  There  is  a  prevailing  conviction  that  our 
Ecclesiastical  Law  restricts  the  performance  of  our  Liturgical 
Services  to  ministers  Episcopally  ordained.  IL  There  is  a  univer- 
sal love  for  the  two  great  Creeds  of  our  Prayer  Book.  IH.  There 
are  no  real  differences  in  regard  to  the  central  doctrine  of  a  sin- 
ner's justification  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  attested  by  a 
godly  life.  IV.  There  is  a  general  attachment  to  the  Liturgy,  and 
Polity  of  the  Church.  Here  is  a  substantial  basis  of  unity. 
With  a  true  submission  to  Law,  minor  differences  in  regard  to  the 
Sacraments  and  Ritual  will  be  tolerated  by  all  Hberal  men,  and 
the  majority  in  our  General  Convention  showed  towards  the 
minority  a  noble  magnanimity  which  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  gives  promise  of  our  continued  fellowship.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  two  sections  of  the  Church,  each 
in  its  sphere,  will  still  revolve  within  the  common  circle. 

It  is  equally  plain,  however,  that  decided  Church  views  are 
constantly  in  the  ascendent.  Despite  a  factious  resistance  con- 
fined to  a  very  few  persons,  and  a  popular  clamor  extending  over 
the  entire  country,  the  Law  guarding  our  services  from  intrusion 
was  fixed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  forever,  in  its  interpretation,  so  that 
oar  £k;clesiastical  genius  will  be  left  free  in  its  development.  This 
movement  which  secured  the  inviolability  of  oar  Orders,  pro- 
ceeded from  those  whose  interpretations  of  our  Prayer  Book,  and 
views  of  Church  policy  are  in  parallel  directions.  They  uniformly 
have  high  opinions  of  the  Sacraments,  holding  that  Baptism  is  a 
communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Eucharist,  not  the  mere 
memento  of  an  atoning  Sacrifice,  but  the  conscious  Presence  of 
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a  Divine  Person,  who,  under  material  forms,  nourishes  the  believ- 
ing soul  to  an  Eternal  Life.     They  venerate  the  Creeds.     They 
esteem   the   Church   both   the  conservator,   and   witness   of  the 
Truth.      They   incline   to  impressive   Ritual,   and  a  scrupulous 
observance  of  our  entire  appointed  service.     That  which   their 
adversaries  most  oppose  is  their  view  of  the  Priestly  0£Sce.     But 
do   they   not  reject   the   Romish   dogma   of   transubstantiation  ? 
Deny  a  corporal  presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and   the  very 
conception  of  fresh  sacrifice  is  preposterous.     The  essence  of  the 
Romish  Mass  is  in  the  belief  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  really  offered.      To  this  the   opinion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  as  ex- 
plained in  a  former  number  of  this  Review,  is  perfectly  antag- 
onistic, and  nothing  could  seem  more  harmless,  and  more  suitable 
than  to  regard  the  Priest  on  earth  as  presenting  to  God  ^^  the  alms 
and  oblations  of  the  people,"  their  "  Sacrifice  of  Praise,  and  Thanks- 
giving," their  "  souls  and  bodies,"  and  the  Holy  Gifts  upon  the 
altar,  while,  in  sympathy  with  the  Eternal  High  Priest  in  Heaven, 
and  as  his  typical  representative,  he  pleads  the  atonement  of  the 
Cross  made,  once  and  forever.     That  these  interpretations  of  the 
Articles  and  OflSces  of  the  Church  are  most  in  harmony  with  her 
teaching,  and   genius,  and  are  likely  to    have  an  unquestioned 
preeminence,  seems  a  fact  admitted  even  by  those  who  have  stood 
longest  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.     Decided  Churchmen  may 
be  generously  tolerant  of  lower  views,  but  they  are  none  the  less 
resolved   on   endeavors  to  make  their  own  universal.     Call  the 
system  they  represent  by  whatever  name,  all  the  recent  discussions 
of  the  Press,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  last  General  Convention 
evince  that  its  future  prevalence  is  to  mark  the  history  of  the 
American  Church. 

But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  with  these  doctrinal  opinions  are 
almost  invariably  associated  the  same  views  of  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  so  that  both  are  to  be  united  in  their  victory.  With  these 
you  remark  a  love  for  the  letter  of  the  old  Church  system,  and  a 
veneration  for  the  old  Church  names.  Convention,  now  desig- 
nating such  a  variety  of  secular  assemblies,  many  would  displace 
by  Synod,  and  Council,  consecrated  by  the  hallowed  associations 
of  primitive  ages.  They  prefer  small  Dioceses,  and  numerous 
Bishops,  distinguished  for  efficient  labor  as  well  as  imposing  dig- 
nity, residing  in  a  central  city  giving  name  to  the  See,  where  they 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  benevolence.     Hence 
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as  old  Dioceses  divide  it  is  sought  to  bring  their  parts  into  federa- 
tive relations,  in  which  is,  probably,  the  germ  of  the  entire  Pix)- 
vincial  system.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  we  shall  have  with  the 
elements,  the  nomenclature  of  a  completed  Hierarchy.  Nay  1  we 
almost  venture  a  prediction.  England  is  manifestly  on  the  verge 
of  great  social  revolutions.  The  Government  will  evidently  be 
popularized.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  Establishment,  the  Aris- 
tocracy, and  the  Throne,  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy  will  be  more 
and  more  assimilating  to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  those  in  our  own 
Republic.  Change  at  home  produces  discontent  abroad,  and  with 
the  weakening  of  the  central  power,  the  British  Colonies  will  be 
constantly  tending  to  their  own  independence.  But  the  separa- 
tion of  political  ties  will  excite  ecclesiastical  affinities,  and  the 
scattered  parts  of  the  Anglican  Church  will  seek  some  scheme  of 
union,  foreshadowed  by  the  Lambeth  Council,  to  express,  and 
develop,  and  organize  a  universal  fellowship.  Perhaps,  the  result 
will  be  a  great  Hierarchical  System  binding  together  in  a  common 
body  the  children  of  our  ecclesiastical  mother  throughout  the 
world,  so  that  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church,  under  a  single 
visible  Head,  may  present  Her  pure  Faith,  and  unbroken  Order, 
in  protesting  antagonism  to  those  corruptions  fastened  on  the 
Creeds  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Having  ventured  this  suggestion,  our  Article  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  reference  to  the  question  of  Ritual.  The  action  of  our 
General  Convention  assigning  the  subject  to  the  Bishops  until  its 
next  session  is  admirable  as  a  temporary  expedient.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  genius  of  their  office,  and  places  the  Episcopate  in  a  dig- 
nified position.  But  the  question  must  finally  be  settled  on  the 
principles  of  a  broad  and  liberal  Christian  Statesma^hip.  While 
firm  as  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  matters  of  doctrine,  we  may  be 
pliant  as  the  branches  in  matters  of  ceremony.  This  is  allowed  by 
our  venerable  Articles.  Extreme  Ritualists,  however,  multiply  their 
difiSculties  by  mingling  suspected  doctrine  with  novel  observance. 
In  England  they  began  with  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  they  end 
with  invocation  to  the  saints.  They  began  with  the  ornament 
of  a  vestment,  and  they  end  with  a  Canon  of  Trent.  They  began 
with  Romish  imitation,  and  they  end  with  Romish  dogma.  They 
began  with  decrying  the  Reformation,  and  they  end  by  defaming 
the  Martyrs.  American  Churchmen  may  be  tolerant  of  splendid 
ceremonial,  but  they  will  forever  oppose  corrupt  doctrine.     Ab- 
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stractly,  the  argument  of  the  Ritualists  is  formidable.  Nature 
does  not  disdain  beauty.  The  stern  laws  of  the  Universe  hide 
their  rigor  beneath  bloom,  and  light,  and  glory.  While  the 
temple  of  Creation  has  been  contrived  by  pure  Reason,  it  has  been 
adorned  to  please  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Jehovah  who  made 
the  spheres,  and  peopled  them  with  cherubim,  gave  directions  for 
the  vessel  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  mitre  of  the  Priest.  He  did 
not  disdain  the  glitter  of  gems,  the  flush  of  crimson,  the  glory  of 
gold,  or  the  smoke  of  incense.  If  it  be  said  these  were  the 
symbols  of  an  infant  dispensation,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
very  maturity  of  Eternal  Life  only  known  to  us  by  figures  bor- 
rowed from  the  temple?  No  man  can  read  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  spiritualizing  the  old  Jewish  Service,  or  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  transferring  its  emblems  from  the  Jerusalem  on 
earth  to  the  Jerusalem  in  Heaven,  and  not  believe  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  gorgeous  ceremonial  into  the  Church  was  a  mere 
question  of  time  and  money.  But  Ritualists  have  injured  their 
principles  by  their  practices.  They  have  not  always  venerated 
authority.  They  have  more  aifected  Romish  Meditevalism  than 
Apostolic  Catholicism.  Let  them  seek  simply  an  impressive  Ritual 
within  the  Law  !  Let  them  prove  their  mission  rather  by  their  works 
than  their  vestments !  Let  them  not  indulge  servile  imitations, 
but  create  from  the  buried  Past,  for  the  living  Present  and  the 
expecting  Future,  a  splendid  garniture  of  ceremonial ;  let  them 
symbolize  only  pure  Anglican  doctrine ;  let  them  respect  honest 
prejudices,  and  never  force  unwilling  Parishes,  and  we  pledge  to 
them  the  respectful  attention  of  American  Churchmen.  Perhaps, 
when  passions,  and  prejudices  subside,  beauty  will  emerge  from 
Chaos,  and  we  may  see  the  same  Liturgy,  variously  rendered, 
according  to  persons  and  circumstances,  suited  to  all  possible  in- 
dividualities, so  that  we  shall  ultimately  have,  including  all  inter- 
mediate varieties,  the  service,  severe  in  its  plainness,  resembling 
that  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  impoverished  Carthage ;  and  the 
service,  gorgeous  in  its  appointments,  resembling  that  adapted  to 
the  tastes  of  wealthy  Constantinople.  Thus  will  the  Church  be 
Catholic  in  ceremonial.  Catholic  in  doctrine.  Catholic  in  spirit, 
and  Catholic  in  victory. 

But  we  cannot  close  this  Article  without  referring  to  our  own 
peculiar  situation  as  a  nation.  Take  down  the  map  of  the  world ! 
Turn  to  the  United  States  1     On  the  one  hand  she  looks  over  the 
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Atlantic  into  Europe  and  Africa,  and  on  the  other  over  tlie  Pacific 
into  Australia  and  Asia,  attracting  to  herself  the  wealth  of  all  con- 
tinents. The  History  of  Empire,  which  began  in  the  Orient, 
carries  us  to  Egypt,  to  Greece,  to  Rome,  to  Carthage,  to  France, 
to  Spain,  to  England,  to  America,  where  its  western  march  is 
arrested,  because  a  further  progress  is  impossible.  All  nations  of 
the  earth  are  concentrating  in  our  Republic.  They  bring  their 
languages,  their  habits,  their  opinions.  From  the  mingled  blood 
of  the  world  a  race  seems  springing  for  the  final  development  of 
Humanity.  Perhaps  from  this  new  centre  of  light  and  life  will  be 
returned  to  the  ancient  nationalities  of  earth  the  vital  principles  of 
their  millennial  regeneration.  Now  amid  such  a  mighty  conflict  of 
antagonisms,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  should  have  change,  but 
existence.  Indeed,  if  we  had  not  from  Heaven  an  immortal  vigor 
we  should  long  ago  have  been  overwhelmed  in  the  confluence 
of  these  surging  streams  of  humanity,  pouring  from  every  part  of 
our  world.  It  is  most  obvious  if  the  Church  is  to  control  and 
mould  such  populations  she  must  be  in  the  truest  sense  Catiiouo. 
To  understand  this  term  America  must  go  back  to  the  First  cen- 
tury, not  to  the  Fourth.  The  Nicene  Creed  did  not  represent  its 
own  age,  but  all  ages.  It  simply  expressed  Eternal  Truths.  But 
it  arises  from  a  period  already  darkened  by  corruptions  like  a 
sublime  mountain  towering  into  pure  light  above  gathering  mists. 
Nothing  can  more  conclusively  prove  that  the  Nicene  Council  was 
infallibly  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost  than  the  fact  that  its  Creed, 
uncontaminated  by  a  single  error  of  the  day.,  interpreted,  and 
expressed  the  essential  truths  of  Scripture  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness for  all  time.  But  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  practice 
had  long  before  begun.  Nor  is  it  to  Romish  Media^valism,  but  to 
the  Apostolic  Catholicity  of  the  First  Century  the  American 
Church  must  look  for  her  model  if  she  would  become  the  con- 
trolling religious  power  of  this  vast  Republic.  Now  this  we  claim 
was  revived  fully  in  England,  and  in  no  other  country.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  I^tin  and  Greek  Churches.  Nor 
do  we  discover  it  in  Continental  Protestantism.  That  was  chiefly  a 
revival  of  correct  doctrine.  Justification  by  Faith  had  been  over- 
laid by  Romish  superstitions.  This  great  central  truth  was  flashed 
on  the  soul  of  Luther.  His  intense  nature  was  absorbed  in  the 
revelation.  The  dazzling  light  obscured  everything  but  itself.  He 
cared  nothing  for  works.     He  cared  nothing  for  Orders.    He  cared 
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nothing  for  the  Church.  He  became  a  doctrine  in  action,  as  Me- 
lancthon  was  a  doctrine  in  expression.  Books,  disputations,  lec- 
tures, confessions,  turned  on  doctrine.  The  Continental  Refor- 
mation, although  so  intimately  connected  with  the  State,  and,  at 
first,  with  a  true  religious  life,  finally  resolved  itself  into  discus- 
sions of  dry  technical  theology  which  almost  fossilized  Christen- 
dom. It  accomplished  a  mighty  work.  It  gave  the  world  a  free 
Bible.  It  emancipated  millions  from  the  Papal  supremacy.  It 
lifted  from  crushed  nations  a  ruinous  load  of  Romish  superstitions. 
It  started  humanity  on  a  new  era  of'  existence.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  convulsed  by  strifes,  and  rent  with  divisions.  While 
scholars  disputed,  the  people  perished.  Old  Cathedrals,  filled  by 
Rome  with  worshippers,  stood  cold  and  deserted,  —  not  revered  as 
temples  of  Jehovah,  but  regarded  by  curiosity  as  relics  of  medisBval 
art.  The  Anglican  Reformation,  like  the  Continental,  was  also  a 
protest  against  Romish  error,  and  a  revival  of  doctrinal  truth.  But 
it  was  more.  It  clung  to  the  Church.  It  retained  its  Order,  while 
restoring  its  Faith.  It  revived  the  Apostolic  century.  It  was 
essentially  Catholic.  Its  great  ideas,  and  its  mighty  mission 
have  indeed  been  fettered,  and  retarded  by  its  connections  with  the 
State.  But  transplanted  to  America,  it  is  free.  God  created  this 
Republic  for  its  development.  Like  the  vigorous  young  tree 
taken  from  the  encumbering  forest,  it  may  here  spring  under  the 
pure  light  of  Heaven,  and  overshadow  the  Continent,  and  the 
world.  When  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  see  their  error  in 
unwarrantable  additions  to  the  Faith  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and 
other  Christian  bodies  see  their  error  in  unwarrantable  subtractions 
from  its  implied  Order,  then  will  the  united  Anglican,  and  Ameri- 
can Churches,  relieved  from  centuries  of  prejudice,  stand  forth 
majestically,  and  fill  the  earth  with  the  glory  of  Salvation. 

But  we  can  never  greatly  influence  this  young  Republic,  unless, 
in  harmony  with  its  genius,  and  development,  we  have  not  only 
the  letter^  but  the  spirit  of  Catholicity.  It  is  the  prerogative  of 
America,  not  to  imitate  the  Past,  but  to  create  from  it  the  Present. 
If  the  rich  material  of  the  old  world  is  to  be  borrowed  by  the  new, 
it  must  be  transformed  before  it  is  appropriated.  In  Art,  in 
Science,  in  Literature,  in  Government,  America  must  disdain  to  be 
a  servile  copyist.  And  the  same  noble  spirit  must  animate  the 
Church.  Clinging  to  Scriptural  Faith,  and  Apostolic  Order 
with  increasing  tenacity  of  life,  let  her  not  hesitate  to  take  from 
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any  quarter  wliat  may  increase  her  power,  and  advance  her  use- 
fulness. Does  she  admire  sectarian  zeal  and  enteq>rise  ?  Let  its 
fires  kindle  her  to  new  energies.  Does  she  admire  the  compact- 
ness, the  strength,  the  adaptation  of  the  Roman  System  ?  Let  her 
study  its  philosophy,  and  profit  by  its  example.  Does  she  admire 
the  gorgeous  Ritual  of  the  Greek  Church  ?  Let  her  to  her  own 
usual  simplicity,  at  proper  times,  and  under  specified  conditions, 
not  forbid  the  addition  of  rich  and  splendid  ceremonial,  always, 
however,  within  legal  limits,  and  expressing  Scriptural  Truth. 

We  will  conclude  our  Article  by  suggesting  one  other  consider- 
ation. It  is  not,  after  all,  doctrinal  tnith,  nor  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment, nor  suitable  ceremonial  which  will  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church.  The  principle  of  success  lies 
much  deeper.  The  external  is  infinitely  inferior  to  the  internal. 
The  life  of  the  man  is  in  his  9oul^  not  his  body.  So  within  the 
Church  must  be  a  Divine  vitality  from  which  ail  her  movements 
spontaneously  develop.  Our  vision  must  look  beyond  time  into 
Eternity.  Our  faith  must  apprehend  Christ.  Our  aim  must  be 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Our  work  must  be  the  victory  of  the 
Church.  What,  we  ask,  gave  animation  and  power  to  our  last 
General  Convention?  What  diffused  the  glow  of  fellowship  in 
estranged  breasts  ?  What  kindled  living  hope  for  the  Future  ? 
We  believe  that  the  desirable,  and  unexpected  results  we  witnessed 
were  produced  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  animating  agencies,  and 
arrangements  which  can  never  be  overvalued.  A  few  years  since 
Bishops  were  elected,  and  consecrated  for  the  work  of  the  distant 
West.  They  were  suddenly  transplanted,  in  several  instances, 
from  the  luxuries  of  cities  to  endure  the  inconveniences,  labors,  and 
perils  always  incident  to  a  frontier  life.  But  they  were  true  men, 
and  equal  to  their  mission.  In  the  very  prairies  of  the  West  there 
is  an  inspiration  of  vastness  which  imparts  magnanimity  to  the  soul. 
The  people  are  impulsive,  generous,  magnetic.  Our  new  Bishops 
caught  the  spirit  of  their  youthful  vigor,  and  more  than  all,  the 
genius  of  the  Episcopal  Office.  Amid  hardshi|)s,  and  dangers,  over 
prairies,  and  along  mountains,  they  planted  the  Church  of  Gtxl. 
Faith  grew  from  Sacrifice.  Prayer  fostered  enterprise.  Exertion 
made  spiritual  muscle.  The  authority  of  Heaven  invested  life 
with  an  increased  dignity,  and  after  years  of  labor  they  appeared 
in  our  metro[>oiis  at  Convention  to  diffuse  a  new  life  through  the 
Churcli.     Their  appeals  were  electrical.     Assembled  thousands  in 
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the  Academy  of  Mnsic  felt  the  thrill  of  a  new  eloquence.  That 
wonderful  series  of  missionary  meetings  for  which  we  well  owe 
eternal  gratitude  to  the  Committee  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  their 
admirable  Secretary,  have  wrought  almost  a  revolution  in  the  life 
of  the  Church.  Now  what  principally  produced  these  effects? 
They  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  mere  natural  eloquence.  The 
heart  is  only  thus  stirred  when  addressed  by  consecrated  men  who 
have  labored  and  suffered  for  the  Gospel.  The  devotion  of  the 
Clergy  is  the  Power  of  Christianity.  Lives  surrendered  to  Christ 
for  Eternity  will  alone  secure  the  universal  triumph  of  the  One 
Holy  Cathouc  and  Apostolic  Church. 


NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 


The  Earthly  Paradise.  A  Poem.  By  William  Morris,  Author  of 
tlie  ^^  Life,  and  Death  of  Jason."  From  the  third  London  Edition.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  480. 

Poetry  is  the  flower,  and  Oratory  the  fruit  of  the  noblest  human  genins. 
They  explore  every  field  of  knowledge  for  the  beautiful  and  the  persuasive, 
and  bring  into  exercise  every  faculty  of  the  soul.  Art,  Science,  Nature,  are 
their  tributaries.  They  would  fix,  for  all  time,  in  forms  which  please,  or  cod- 
vince,  the  very  essence  of  thought.  In  all  their  departments,  to  guide  our 
taste,  are  certain  great  models,  consecrated  by  the  experience  of  ages.  The 
Parthenon  is  not  more  certainly  an  ideal  of  simple  majesty,  or  the  Apollo  of 
manly  beauty,  or  the  Venus  of  womanly  grace,  than  Demosthenes  of  persua- 
•ive  eloquence,  or  Homer  of  epic  excellence.  In  their  ivri tings,  and  those  of 
subsequent  ages  which  have  stood  the  test  of  criticism,  and  been  elevated  into 
standards  of  taste,  and  become  embalmed  with  immortality  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  mankind,  are  discovered  certain  universal  principles.  First,  they  are 
pervaded  by  that  native  fire  kindled  by  creative  genius,  and  which  is  a 
heritage  and  not  an  acquisition.  But,  secondly,  the  ardor  of  composiUon  has 
always  been  followed  by  the  severity  of  criticism.  Does  Homer  glow,  and 
blaze,  and  bum  ?  He  also  displays  that  poetical  correctness,  that  accuracy  of 
judgment,  that  unity  of  plan,  that  calmness  of  dignity  which  result  from  the 
laborious  exercise  of  reason.  Demosthenes  not  only  thunders,  but  exhibits 
the  perfection  of  Art.  Our  remarks  apply  to  all  the  varied  productions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  intellect.  Shakespeare  overflows  with  genius,  but  is  defi- 
cient in  culture.  In  the  development  of  character  he  is  inimitable,  and  in 
poetical  beauty  unsurpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  how  oflen  do  you  find  bis 
wit  contemptible,  his  indelicacies  barbarous,  his  plots  absurd,  or  monstrous! 
In  unity  of  plan,  in  regularity  of  development,  in  the  polish  of  art  how  im- 
measurably is  he  excelled  by  .^Ischylus,  and  Euripides,  and  Sophocles !  In 
Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  you  have  at  once  the  creative  power  of  a  sublime 
genius,  and  the  very  perfection  of  the  highest  culture.     In  Byron,  perhaps  the 
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most  gifled  poet  who  has  ever  existed,  how  frequently  arc  you  grieved  at  the 
absence  of  that  finish  which  has  made  the  unpretending  elegy  of  Gray 
absolutely  immortal !  Only  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  do  we  overlook  minor 
blemishes  of  style,  and  the  many  faults  resulting  from  hasty  composition,  in  the 
almost  invariable  excellence  of  his  plot,  and  his  exhaustless  affluence  in  the 
delineations  of  character. 

In  judging  especially  poetical  compositions,  therefore,  we  look  for  the 
originality  of  genius,  and  the  culture  of  Art.  There  must  be  the  glow  of  life 
within  a  form  of  beauty.  And  in  each  particular  department  we  must  simply 
seek  its  own  particular  excellence. 

If  these  rules  are  applied  to  the  ^*  Earthly  Paradise  "  we  may,  perhaps,  ap- 
proach an  estimate  of  its  literary  merit.  The  great  aim  of  Mr.  Morris  is  to 
tell  a  story.  Here  he  possesses  the  first  requisite  —  an  almost  exhaustless  in- 
vention. He  fills  up  the  outlines  of  Grecian  Mythology,  or  of  Northern 
Tradition,  until  they  become  living  pictures.  You  feel  there  is  behind  the 
Poem  you  peruse  a  boundless  wealth  of  creative  power.  Besides,  he  imparts 
to  everything  he  touches  an  admirable  simplicity.  His  story  is  always 
naturally  told.  The  interest  is  so  spontaneous  that  you  forget  the  improlM^ 
bility.  From  this  remark  we  must,  however,  except  the  last  Poem  of  the 
collection  —  ^*  Ogier  the  Dane  "  —  which  exhibits  a  crudeness  and  absurdity 
surprising  you  at  the  close  of  a  volume  where  you  expect  rather  a  climax  of 
interest  than  of  disappointment.  In  fecundity  of  invention,  and  excellence  of 
narration  Mr.  Morris  has  scarcely  a  superior.  Here  he  may  even  enter  the 
lists  with  the  immortal  Chaucer.  Yet  while  he  has  thus  attained  his  principal 
design,  there  is  not  throughout  the  entire  volume  a  single  description,  or 
image,  or  line  which  lingers  in  your  memor}',  or  obtains  a  place  in  your  heart, 
and  which  you  desire  to  retain  as  some  dear,  cherished,  consecrated  treasure. 
Perhaps  the  very  genius  of  his  story  required  a  certain  negligence  of  versifica- 
tion, and  simplicity  of  narration,  commanding  the  writer  to  linger  in  the  more 
unpretending  regions  of  the  pleasing,  and  forbidding  to  aspire  even  to  the 
elegant,  much  less  to  the  grand,  or  to  the  sublime.  We  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Morris,  seeking  but  an  humble  place  in  lit-erature,  will 
yet  have  a  permanent  value,  and  be  read  when  more  pretentious,  and  brilliant 
productions  will  have  been  forgotten.  We  have  perused  them  with  an  un- 
flagging interest,  and  are  pleased  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  commendation. 
Perhaps  there  are  sometimes  indelicacies  more  congenial  to  Greek  Mythology 
than  to  Christian  Purity. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy.  A  Poem.  By  George  Eliot,  Author  of "  Adam 
Bede,** ''  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  etc.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.  1868. 
12mo.,  pp.  287. 

The  plot  of  this  Poem  possesses  great  dramatic  interest.  Fedalma,  the 
daughter  of  a  Gypsy  Chief,  snatched  away  from  her  tribe  by  a  band  of  marau- 
ders, when  a  mere  child,  was  brought  up  under  the  best  Spanish  nurture,  un- 
conscious of  her  origin,  and  yet  haunted  by  vague  lingering  memories.  She 
developed  into  a  woman  of  matchless  beauty,  the  native  wildness  of  her  blood 
even  lending  an  indescribable  charm  to  the  accomplishments  of  her  education. 
She  becomes  united  in  heart  to  Don  Sylva,  a  young,  impulsive,  noble  Spanish 
Duke.  On  the  eve  before  their  expected  marriage  he  even  invests  her  with 
the  brilliant  hereditary  jewels  of  his  house,  so  that  her  beauty  brightens  in  a 
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blaze  of  diaraomls.  Amons:  these  treasures  is  a  necklace  awaking^  mysterious 
recollections.  Soon  after,  when  alone  in  the  silence  of  her  chamber,  disturbed 
by  shadows  from  the  past,  her  father  stands  suddenly  before  her,  claims  her  as 
his  daughter,  explains  the  secret  of  the  necklace,  and  establishes  his  paternity 
by  indisputable  proofs.  Now  her  breast  is  shaken  with  a  tempest.  The 
barrier  of  race  suddenly  rises  like  an  impassable  mountain  between  her,  and 
her  brilliant  future.  Every  hope  of  her  young  life  is  crushed.  To  become 
the  wife  of  Don  Sylva,  either  with  the  acknowledged  stain,  or  the  concealed 
consciousness,  of  her  Gypsy  birth,  will  certainly  blast  her,  and  probably  ruin 
him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  follow  her  father,  is  to  exchange  the  wealth, 
and  title,  and  luxury  of  a  Duchess  for  the  poverty,  and  ignominy  of  an  outcast. 
Afler  an  agonizing  conflict  she  decides  to  abandon  Don  Sylva,  and  link  her 
destinies  with  her  wild,  but  gifted,  and  fascinating  father.  The  former, 
hurried  to  despair,  pursues  her  to  the  Gypsy  camp,  and  renounces  for  her 
rank,  fortune,  honor,  country,  religion.  Zarca,  in  the  meantime,  seizes  the 
castle  of  Don  Sylva,  kills  his  friend,  and  murders  his  uncle,  but,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  vengeance,  is  slain  by  the  maddened  Duke,  between  whom  and  Fedalma 
now  lies  the  bleeding  body  of  her  father,  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
their  union.  Submitting  to  their  sad  destiny,  she,  in  compliance  with  Zarca's 
life-long  wish,  becoming  Queen  of  her  tribe,  passes  into  Africa,  and  he,  by 
services  to  his  country,  and  the  Church,  seeks  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  his 
apostacy. 

Here  are  all  the  elements  of  an  intensely  interesting  plot.  In  the  Novel, 
Miss  Evans  would  have  invested  them  with  the  strange  fascinations  of  Romola. 
In  the  Poem,  you  have  a  conviction  she  is  out  of  her  sphere.  Verse  is  with 
her  not  an  impulse  but  a  choice.  It  was  adopted,  afler  deliberation,  as  the 
medium  of  her  story.  Hence  we  have  what  is  even  worse  than  Poetic  Prose  — 
Prosaic  Poetry.  The  style  is  generally  verbose,  the  descriptions  are  not 
natural,  and  the  book  everywhere  appears,  like  a  stream,  full,  indeed,  and 
vigorous,  but  rather  rushing  with  a  forced  vehemence  between  artificial  banks, 
than  flowing  freely  amid  the  fields,  now  with  the  spontaneous  violence  of  the 
torrent,  and  now,  winding,  through  flowers,  and  grass,  with  the  gentleness  of 
the  brook. 

Yet  is  this  volume  everywhere  impressed  with  an  extraordinary  genius. 
The  mind  of  Miss  Evans  is  original,  intense,  striking,  powerful.  If  an  artifi- 
cial Poetess  she  is  a  natural  Novelist,  and  notwithstanding  its  defects,  we  have 
perused  her  book  with  very  great  interest  After  these  general  remarks  it 
may  be  well  to  cite  in  illustration,  particular  passages. 

The  opening  description  of  the  first  book  contains  no  picture,  which  an 

artist's  skill  could  transfer  to  the  canvas,  but  is  marred  by  thoughts  purely 

subjective,  not  appealing  to  humanity,  but.  arising  from  the  individuality  of  the 

author. 

We  have  — 

^*  The  mid  sea  that  moant  with  memories.** 

Then  there  is  the  Ocean,  usually  styled  old,  and  hoary,  — 

"  Whose  vast  tides 
Pant  dumbly  passionate  with  dreams  of  youth,^^ 

Indeed,  everywhere,  the  simplicity  of  description  is  injured  by  expressions, 
and  reflections,  drawn  from  mental  attributes. 

To  illustrate  the  verboseness  of  Miss  Evans  we  will  give  two  passages,  one 
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from  the  Spanish  Gypsr,  and  the  other  from  a  different  author,  expressing  the 
same  idea. 

**  Lav  the  voang  eagle  id  what  nest  too  will 

The  C17,  and  swoop  of  eagles  overbead 

Vibrate  prophetic  in  its  kindred  frame. 

And  make  it  spread  its  wings,  and  poise  itself 

For  the  eagle's  flight" 

Certainly  the  essence  of  this  thought  is  condensed  into  the  two  following 
lines. 

"  Degrade  the  eaglet  to  the  raren's  nest, 
His  fellow's  cry  will  call  him  to  the  clouds." 

Perhaps,  the  following  final  extract,  will,  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Poem,  exhibit  its  blemishes,  and  its  excellencies. 

ZARCA. 

**  'Tis  a  vile  life  that  like  a  garden  pool 
Lies  stagnant  in  the  round  of  personal  loves ; 
That  has  no  ear  save  for  the  tinkling  lute 
Set  to  small  measures  —  deaf  to  all  the  beats 
Of  tiiat  large  music  rolling  o*er  the  world  — 
A  miserable,  petty,  low-roofed  life 
That  knows  the  mighty  orbit  of  the  skies 
Through  naught  but  light,  or  dark  in  its  own  cabin. 
The  crane,  with  outspread  wings  that  heads  the  file 
Pauses  not  —  feels  no  backward  impulses : 
Behind  it  summer  was,  and  is  no  more ; 
Before  it  lies  the  summer  it  will  reach, 
Or  fall  in  mid  ocean.    And  you  no  less 
Must  feel  the  force  sublime  of  growing  life.*' 

FED  ALMA. 

"  If  I  cannot  plant  resolve  on  hope 
I  will  stand  firm  on  certainty  of  woe. 
I  choose  the  ill  that  is  most  like  to  end 
With  ray  poor  being.    Hopes  have  precarious  life  — 
But  faithfulness  can  fefed  on  suffering, 
And  knows  no  disappointment.    Trust  in  me ! 
If  it  were  needed,  this  poor  trembling  hand 
Should  grasp  the  torch  —  strive  not  to  let  it  fall 
Though  it  were  burning  down  close  to  ray  flesh. 
Father,  I  will  be  true!" 

We  may  add  that  it  is  matter  of  amazement  that  a  writer  so  gifled  as 
Miss  Evans  could  have  produced  songs  so  utterly  wanting  in  every  element  of 
Ivrical  composition.  The  majestic  swan  may  swim  monatch  of  the  lake,  but 
must  not  attempt  the  melodies  of  the  thrush,  or  the  nightingale. 

Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  By  Albert  Barnes,  Author  of  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment," "  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  etc.  In  Tliree 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth^,  Publishers.  1868. 
12mo.,  pp.  874. 

To  unfold  the  meaning  of  ancient  Poetry  involves   mental   characteristics 
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seemingly  antagonistic.  First,  there  must  be  a  soul  in  harmony  with  the 
original  writer,  —  that  intuitive  perception  of  the  beautiful,  that  quick,  and 
delicate  insight,  that  exquisite  susceptibility,  which,  if  not  genius,  are  at  least 
its  concomitants.  Without  these  natural  endowments  the  enjoyment  of 
Poetry  as  of  Nature,  and  Art,  is  forced,  and  mechanical,  and  where  there  is  no 
keen  pleasure  there  can  be  no  correct  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand  the 
text  is  to  be  translated.  Chronology,  History,  Mythology,  Get^raphy,  have  to 
be  consulted.  The  learned  critic  must  compare  manuscripts,  and  explore 
libraries.  This  involves  the  patience  of  laborious  research.  Unfortunately  the 
requisite  sensibility  and  learning  are  seldom  united  as  the  fire  of  the  racer,  and 
the  strength  of  the  draught  horse.  Hence  we  have  Poetical  Notes  weakly 
sentimental,  or  heavily  erudite.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  more  common 
fault,  and  therefore  critics  will  pile  learning  around  some  gifted  genius  until  he 
resembles  a  bird  of  Paradise  imprisoned  amid  frowning  granite  walls. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Barnes  brings  to  his  task  as  many  qualities  as  are  usually  com- 
bined in  the  same  Expositor.  We  can  certainly  rely  upon  him  for  ability, 
industry,  learning,  integrity,  piety,  and  all  the  more  solid  endowments  which 
command  our  confidence  and  respect  His  book  will  be  a  usefiil  contribution 
to  Religious  Literature.  We  cannot,  however,  entirely  accept  his  theory  in 
regard  to  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  He  would  relieve  the  harshness  of  those 
which  cannot  be  critically  classed  as  Prophetical,  by  assuming,  either  that  the 
sacred  volume  is  not  accountable  for  the  individual  imperfections  of  David,  or 
that  he  wrote  not  as  a  private  person,  but  as  a  supreme. magistrate.  We  con- 
fess a  recoil  from  the  theory  that  those  songs,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
express  the  experiences  of  the  Universal  Cliurch,  should  ascend  to  Heaven 
stained,  and  darkened  by  human  passion.  Nor  did  the  Psalmist  write  as  a 
King.  His  divine  lyrics  express  the  fnan,  not  the  magistrate.  It  was  the 
Prophet,  not  the  Monarch  who  composed.  And  have  we  not  here  the  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  difiiculty  ?  David,  illuminated  by  God,  discerns  who  are 
the  finally  impenitent,  foresees  their  inevitable  ruin,  and  by  human  language 
makes  intelligible  for  all  time  the  very  feelings  of  wrath  and  abhorrence  with 
which  the  Deity  regards  sins,  which  never  to  be  forsaken,  will  never  be  for- 
given, and  hence  will  never  fail  to  meet  the  awful  punishments  they  deserve. 
In  no  other  way  could  be  vividly  pictured  on  our  minds  the  heinousness  and 
peril  of  persistent  transgression  as  viewed  by  Jehovah  the  Supreme  Creator, 
Sovereign,  and  Judge. 

We  can  scarcely  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  almost  unparalleled  ver- 
bosity of  Dr.  Barnes  is  remarkable  in  a  writer  who  has  the  experience  of  a  vet- 
eran. Perhaps  excessive  repetition  has  never  been  entirely  pardoned  in  any 
man  except  Chalmers,  whose  rich  genius,  like  the  kaleidoscope,  not  only  mul- 
tiplied images,  but  invested  them  with  perpetual  beauties. 

First  Principles  of  Education,  and  Public  Instruction.  By  S.  S. 
Randall,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schoob  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  256. 

Tliis  Book  is  more  remarkable  for  comprehensiveness  of  view  than 
originality  of  conception.  It  is  also  strange  that  a  professed  Teacher,  of 
ability  and  experience^  should  so  constantly  discuss  general  principles,  and 
descend  so  seldom  to  specific  practical  direction.  Perhaps  Mr.  Randall  is 
preparing   the   way   for   another   volume,   much   needed,  which  will  Mm 
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instructOTB  not  only  that  they  should  interest  their  pupib,  but  the  particular 
way  in  which  the  object  shall  be  accomplished.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
these  remarks  that  we  place  a  low  estimate  on  the  volume.  It  is  a  relief  to 
know  the  man,  who,  as  Superintendent  of  our  Public  Schools  in  this  vast 
metropolis,  is  moulding  so  many  minds  for  time,  and  eternity,  bases  the  entire 
System  of  Education  on  an  orthodox  Christianity.  Mr.  Randall  also  shows 
culture  of  mind,  and  nobility  of  heart  in  rising  above  the  class  he  represents,  and 
not  seeking  to  substitute  the  High  School  for  the  College,  or  the  University. 
We  are  also  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  he  advocates,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  knowledge,  and  discipline  preparing  for  practical  life,  our  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  love  those  beauties  which  the  Creator  has  so  lavishly 
scattered  over  his  Universe,  and  which  Art,  forever  aspiring  to  the  Infinite,  and 
the  Eternal,  would  catch,  and  fix  in  immortal  forms  tor  the  elevation  of 
humanity.  The  Author  also  wisely  gives  woman  that  place  in  the  scheme  of 
education  which  the  susceptibility  of  her  affections,  the  delicacy  of  her 
organization,  the  dependence  of  her  being,  and  the  very  structure  of  her 
physical  B}'stem  plainly  anign  her  in  the  plan  of  Nature.  He,  in  our  view, 
demonstrates  'not  only  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  but  also  the  right  of  the  State,  and  the  policy  of  the 
State  to  ordain  that  all  children  shall  come  within  the  circle  of  its  educational 
agencies.  Indeed  the  Book  in  every  part  is  marked  by  correctness  of 
judgment,  comprehensiveness  of  opinion,  clearness  of  statement,  soundness  of 
principle,  and  maturity  of  experience,  and  worthily  represents  the  cause  of 
Public  Instruction  both  in  our  Metropolis,  and  our  Republic.  We  hope  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  Manual  showing  Teachers  the  be^  methods  of  exciting 
interest,  and  impressing  truth  in  the  recitation  room. 

Thk  Scientific  Basis  of  Education.  Demonstrated  by  an  Analysis  of  the 
Temperaments,  and  of  the  Phrenological  Facts  in  connection  with  Mental 
Phenomena  and  the  OfHce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  processes  of  the  Mind. 
In  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Second  Edition.  By  John  Hkcker.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ill 
and  113  William  Street,  New  York.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  227. 

We  have  approached  this  volume  with  a  strong  desire  to  commend  the  sys- 
tem it  advocates.  In  this  age  of  materialism,  Mr.  Hecker  enlists  our  sym- 
pathies, and  commands  our  admiration,  by  turning  aside  from  the  pressing 
demands  of  daily  business,  and  devoting  his  time,  his  money,  and  his  intellect 
to  the  great  cause  of  popular  Education.  Considering  the  situation,  and 
opportunities  of  the  Author,  the  Book  is  remarkable  both  for  its  style,  and 
research.  There  is  much  in  it  also  which  is  original,  and  suggestive,  and  may 
prove  highly  useful.  Yet  we  believe  it  is  based  on  error.  It  plainly  takes  for 
granted  the  truth  of  Phrenology.  Mr.  Hecker,  indeed,  in  his  Introduction, 
quotes  with  approval  the  very  guarded  statements  of  Sir  Henry  Maudsley, 
which  we  most  cordially  endorse,  where  he  says,  "  It  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  different  convolutions  of  the  brain  do  subserve  different  functions  of  mental 
life,  but  the  precise  mapping  out  of  the  cerebral  surface,  and  the  classification  of 
the  mental  faculties,  which  the  phrenologists  have  rashly  made,  will  not  bear 
scientific  examination."  But  how  does  this  comport  with  the  fact  that  the 
larger  portion  of  Mr.  Hecker*s  volume  is  occupied  with  discussions  and  directions 
founded,  substantially,  on  the  general  views  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ?      As  we 
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understand  his  system,  the  classifications  of  t  he  teacher  are  to  be  regulated  by 
the  craniologlcsil  developments  of  the  pupil.  If  it  does  not  mean  this,  it 
certainly  means  nothing.  Besides,  what  can  be  clearer  than  the  following 
statement  ?  *'  The  general  principles  founded  on  external  manifestations  of 
cerebral  structure,  which  are  most  important  in  their  bearing  upon  Education, 
I  will  state  connectedly  as  follows,  although  some  of  them  I  have  indicated  in 
previous  letters  —  Each  hemisphere  is  composed  of  three  lobes,  or  groups  of 
'  convolutions,  distinguished  from  each  other,  both  by  anatomical  evidence  of 
their  sensuous  connections,  and  by  their  contrasted  functions.  They  are  the 
posterior,  the  anterior,  and  the  upper  groups,  manifesting,  respectively,  the 
passional  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  termed  the  Intellect,  and  the 
sentient,  or  moral  faculties,  which  I  term  the  Spiritual  group."  Nay,  Mr. 
Hecker  advances  further,  we  believe,  than  any  other  writer  has  ever  done,  in 
pointing  out  the  precise  organs  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  operates  in 
conversion.  Indeed,  there  is  throughout  a  confusing  intermixture  of  brain,  and 
mind,  and  grace  which  is  as  little  in  accordance  with  scientific  exactitude  as 
Christian  sensibility.  But,  waiving  this  consideration,  it  seems  strange  in  the 
Introduction  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Maudsley,  absolutely  rejecting  the  specific 
classifications  of  Phrenology,  and  then  to  found  the  entire  educational  system  on 
the  basis  of  Phrenology.  The  science  may  be  true,  but  until  demonsiratedy 
should  never  be  made  to  support  a  scheme  of  Public  Instruction. 

There  is  a  great  truth  involved  in  Mr.  Hecker's  theories  in  relation  to 
the  regulation  of  education  with  a  view  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  pupil, 
and  the  necessity  of  sympathy  and  confidence  between  the  teacher,  and  the 
scholar.  We  think,  however,  he  makes  too  much  of  the  sensibilities,  and  too 
little  of  the  intellect  By  so  constantly  presenting  mere  temperamental  condi- 
tion he  seems  to  overlook  mental  accomplishment  in  the  Educator.  Besides, 
there  is  something  amusing  in  placing  lymphatic  boys  in  one  part  of  the  reci- 
tation room,  bilious  boys  in  another,  sanguine  boys  in  a  third,  and  nervous 
boys  in  a  fourth,  like  loaves  in  an  oven,  or  goods  on  a  counter,  or  animals  in 
a  pasture.  Are  men  thus  grouped  in  actual  life  ?  Should  not  the  School 
represent  the  world  ?  Does  not  an  intermingling  of  temperaments  correct 
peculiarities,  and  promote  vigor,  and  impart  variety  ?  Should  we  not  follow 
nature  ?  We  confess  there  is  something  in  the  entire  scheme  which  has 
awakened,  irresistibly,  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  As  the  whole  Comtean 
Philosophy  with  all  its  vast  pretensions,  and  sounding  phrases,  is  resolvable 
into  the  simple  statement,  **  I  know  only  what  I  experience,"  so  we  think  Mr. 
Hecker  has  imposed  upon  himself  by  veiling  many  common  thoughts  under  a 
scientific  nomenclature,  and  giving  to  the  world  as  a  remarkable  System,  a 
scheme  of  Education  either  based  on  premature  induction,  or  presenting 
familiar  ideas  in  assuming  words.  The  marvel  is  that  so  many  persons  distin- 
guished for  eminent  position,  and  practical  experience,  should  have  given  even 
apparent  approval  to  the  Book. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  familiar  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  introduced  as  acting  on  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  strikes  us  unpleasantly. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Hecker's  theory  of  the  Church  increase  our  confidence  in  his 
principles  of  Education.  He  maintains  that  the  Apostles,  not  waiting  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  operate  on  the  faculty  of  Godliness,  but  resorting  to  the  lot, 
were  mistaken  when  they  supplied  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Judas.      A  knowledge  of  Phrenology  would  doubtless  have  been  an  infallible 
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gaide.  The  Author  also  supposes  that  the  Teachers  of  the  Church  should  be 
ordained,  as  were  the  Apostles,  in  households  of  twelve.  Whether  the  authority 
resides  in  the  Greek,  or  the  Romwh,  or  the  Anglican  Communion  he  does  not 
decide.  Bat  wherever  it  may  legitimately  be  found,  when  the  primitive 
method  is  restored,  and  the  Apostolic  Households  receive  their  proper  ordina- 
tion, an  age  of  light  and  glory  will  again  burst  upon  the  gloom  of  our  disor- 
dered world.  We  are  not  informed  by  Mr.  Hecker  how  far  these  results  de- 
pend on  phrenological  principles,  or  temperamental  conditions. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  Form  of  Question  and  Answer. 
By  the  Rev.  George  A.  Cox,  M.  A.,  Late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  First  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition.  New  York, 
1868.     Leypoldt  &  Holt,  16mo.,  pp.  300. 

We  might  expect  the  versatile  Greeks,  bright  with  genius,  intensely  suscepti- 
ble, eminently  creative,  would  borrow  their  mythological  conceptions  from  nature, 
ham.  tradition,  from  history,  and  from  every  possible  source,  and  that  it  would 
be  embodied  in  forms  almost  infinitely  various.  Nothing  would  seem  more 
irrational  and  impossible,  than  to  trace  to  any  single  source  all  the  wild  and 
fanciful  stories  of  centuries.  Yet  the  rage  for  generalization  has  penetrated  even 
Helicon  and  Olympus.  As  the  planets  revolve  about  the  Sun  so  hereafter  must 
the  traditions  of  the  gods.  Fie  is  not  only  the  fountain  of  the  day  but  the 
centre  of  all  the  old  mythologies.  Phoebus  loves  Daphne  as  the  Sun  the  dawn. 
Cephalus  kills  Procus  as  the  Sun  destroys  the  dew.  Sel^nd  looking  on  Endy- 
mion,  and  Antigone  soothing  CEdipus,  represent  the  moon  coming  to  see  the  Sun 
die.  Phcebus  the  son  of  Leto  is  the  Sun  the  child  of  darkness.  The  dragon 
imprisoning  the  rain  in  the  clouds  is  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Sun  who  smote  it  was 
turned  into  (Edipus.  Tantalus  killing  his  child  is  the  Sun  parching  the  fruits.. 
Hercules  is  the  Sun  *^  rejoicing  as  a  giant.'*  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  are  the 
Sun  and  the  twilight.  Perseus  stabbing  Acrisius  fatally  with  his  discus  is 
the  Sun  destroying  the  darkness.  Saturn  devouring  his  ofispring  is  Time 
swallowing  the  days.  Phoebus  slaying  the  children  of  Niobe  is  the  Son 
driving  away  the  clouds.  Nay  !  in  the  tale  of  Troy,  Paris  stealing  Helen 
represents  the  night  absorbing  the  twilight.  Achilles  withdrawing  from  the 
Achaians  is  the  Sun  hiding  under  a  cloud,  and  as  his  golden  rays  then 
disappear  so  the  Myrmidons  were  absent  from  the  battles  of  the  Greeks. 
The  victory  of  the  Grecian  hero  is  the  conquest  of  the  Sun  over  the  mists 
of  a  stormy  day,  and  when  he  tramples  on  the  body  of  the  vanquished  Hec- 
tor, he  is  the  Sun  destroying  the  darkness.  We  can  only  say  in  regard  to 
all  such  schemes  of  explanation,  that  Professor  Max  Miiller  who  furnished  the 
key,  and  the  Rev.  George  A.  Cox,  M.  A.,  who  unlocks  the  treasure,  have  doubt- 
less more  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  Mythology  than  was  ever  possessed  by 
Homer,  or  Hesiod,  or  any  of  their  countrymen  in  the  succeeding  generations 
when  Poetry  and  Art  drew  from  Earth  and  Heaven  all  images  of  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity. 

Miscellaneous  Prose  Works.     By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton. 
In  two  volumes.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1868.     12mo.,  pp.  426-368. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Prince  of  Novelists,  with  an  art  in  contriving  his  plot 
almost  perfect,  with  trained  poetic  powers,  with  that  mixture  of  the  gay  and 
vol.    XX.  40 
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the  grave  so  admirable  in  Shakespeare,  yet  absolutely  failed  in  the  Drama  from 
want  of  that  concentration  of  style,  and  fiery  earnestness  of  soal  which  immor- 
talized the  Greek  Tragedians.  Nor  would  his  success  in  criticism  have  been 
greater  than  were  his  achievements  in  history.  Bemembering  how  the  great 
Wizard  of  the  North,  when  passing  from  his  own  charmed  circle,  fell  into  a  tame 
mediocrity,  we  will  be  able  better  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  roan  who 
fascinated  the  world  by  the  story  of  **£ugene  Aram,"  wrote  the  **  Lady  of 
Lyons,**  a  standard  Drama  for  the  Stage,  and  now  shows  himself  in  these 
volumes,  to  have,  if  not  the  fire,  and  brilliance  of  Macaulay,  at  least  sufficient 
learning,  and  greater  judgment,  with  a  style,  if  inferior  in  glitter,  superior  in 
taste.  We  have  here  demonstration  that  the  gift  of  the  Novelist,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Poet,  and  the  ability  of  the  Reviewer,  implying  faculties  so  appar- 
ently antagonistic,  may  be  united  in  the  same  person.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  more  faultless  models  for  the  Article,  in  which  taste,  frmcy, 
reason,  a^d  learning  have  to  be  happily  intermingled  to  secure  success.  The 
earlier  productions  of  Sir  Edward  contained  in  the  second  volume,  sparkling 
with  youthful  genius,  are  simply  interesting  as  the  brightness  of  the  dawn 
promising  the  brilliance  of  the  day. 

Cape  Cod,  and  all   alonq  the    Shore.     Stories   by  Charles  Nord- 
HOFF.     New  York,  1868.      Harper  &  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  235. 

These  stories  have  the  American  dash  and  energy.  Without  aspiring  to  any 
very  dignified  rank  in  literature,  and  often  describing  homely  scenes,  and 
characters,  and  not  discarding  uncouth  words,  they  yet  always  arrest  your  at- 
tention, and  sometimes  impel  you  forward  by  the  intensity  of  the  narration. 
The  author  possesses  in  a  high  degree  a  certain  kind  of  bold,  graphic  skill.  If 
his  picture  is  not  always  refined  it  is  always  vivacious.  The  first  story  is  well 
managed,  and  the  moral  excellent.  That  one  entitled,  '*  WfuU  is  best  f  "  s^ms 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  a  man  should  sink  principle  to  rise  in  the  world, 
or  sacrifice  all  to  truth  and  duty.  Indeed  it  makes  the  impression  that  suc- 
cessful pliancy  is  preferable  to  rustic  integrity.  When  Greece  was  in  her  glory, 
her  great  Dramatist,  on  the  Athenian  Stage^  presented  a  higher  standard. 
Prometheus,  chained  to  his  rock,  with  the  vulture  at  his  vitals,  defied  the  light- 
nings of  Jupiter,  rather  than  submit  to  the  wrong  even  where  a  god  was  the 
tyrant,  teaching,  that  the  rectitude  of  our  actions  was  to  be  regarded  more  than 
their  consequences. 

The  Opium  Habit,  with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Kemedy.     New  York,  1868. 
Harper  &  Brothers.     12mo.,  pp.  835. 

This  is  a  most  timely  volume.  Its  circulation  should  be  as  extensive  as  its  reve- 
lations are  terrible.  Wherever  civilization  penetrates  there  are  natures  peculiar- 
ly susceptible  to  the  ills,  and  the  joys  it  engenders.  We  discover  persons  pos- 
sessing organizations  exquisitively  sensitive  —  they  shrink  from  the  practical 
details,  and  stern  struggles  of  life :  they  incline  to  excessive  elations,  or  de- 
pressions :  they  exist  continually  either  in  the  gloom  of  Hades  or  the  bliss  of 
Paradise.  Let  them  now  have  an  attack  of  toothache,  or  dyspepsia,  or  neuralgia, 
or  rheumatism.  A  physician,  perhaps,  prescribes  opium.  At  once  there  is  a 
relief  from  pain.  Nay  !  more.  The  deluded  victim  bounds  finom  the  extreme 
of  agony  to  the  extreme  of  ecstasy.     A  new  world  bursts  upon  his  soul.     He 
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thrilk  with  all  tooiid^  and  sigha  a£  hannooT,  and  o£  beaaty.  He  anticipates 
HeaTen.  He  dwells  amid  unutterable  glories.  He  toaches  infinity.  He  em- 
braces etemitf.  From  a  small  piece  of  opiom  beam  Ught,  peace,  rapture,  endless, 
ui^iBeasarable.  A  contemptible  5am  of  moner  lifts  him  aboTe  the  clou«ls,  beyond 
the  pangs  and  gloom  of  earth.  A  druggist  becomes  the  angel  who  unbars 
for  him  the  gate  of  Elysium.  Is  it  wonderful  that  sensitive,  and  sutfering  men 
fell  into  a  snare  so  glittering  ?  Besides,  while  alcohol  excites  all  the  more  brutal 
passions  of  our  nature,  opium,  at  first  diffusing  a  genial  glow,  seems  to  expand 
the  affections,  to  make  the  will  heroic,  and  give  inspiration  to  the  majestic  in- 
tellect. The  sensual  is  depressed,  the  spiritual  is  elevated,  the  faculties  are 
harmonized,  and  the  whole  being  transported  to  a  loftier  plane  of  bliss,  and 
power.  Satan  never  conducted  to  torture  with  a  more  alluring  fascination. 
His  victim,  amid  gorgeous  dreams,  is  chained  in  a  dungeon  of  despair.  When 
the  reaction  comes,  the  dose  is  increased,  until  it  may  soon  reach  a  quantity 
absolutely  fabulous.  De  Quincey  consumed  a  thousand  drops  of  laudanum  — 
Coleridge  at  one  time  two  quarts  a  day,  while  Robert  Hall  in  a  single  night 
used  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  solid  grains  of  opium.  AVhen  the  habit 
is  formed  all  the  physical  and  mental  functions  are  torpid  without  the  stimulus. 
The  will  is  paralyzeil.  The  nerves  are  agonized.  Life  is  a  desi>air.  The  man 
is  bound  to  a  Ixxly  of  death.  Sleep  forsakes  his  eyes.  His  dreams  grin,  and 
leer,  and  shriek  with  phantoms.  Reptiles  wind  about  his  person.  Monkeys 
rhatter  in  his  ears.  Crocodiles  pursue  him  with  open  jaws.  He  is  in  water. 
He  is  in  ice.  He  is  in  fire.  His  horrors  are  greater  than  were  his  transports. 
From  heaven  he  sinks  to  hell,  and  as  before  all  his  raptures  were  endless,  and 
boundless,  so  on  all  his  tortures  are  inscribed  Infinity  and  Eternity.  There  is 
no  mystery  of  human  sufiering  more  inscrutable  than  this  permission  of  Provi- 
dence, by  which  sometimes  pure,  and  unsuspecting  genius,  through  the  advice 
of  competent,  and  conscientious  physicians,  merely  to  relieve  excruciating  pain, 
is  seduced  into  a  habit,  which,  first  elevating  to  the  heights  of  an  inconceiva- 
ble bliss,  at  last  plunges  into  the  very  abysses  of  horror :  and  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  guilt  at  any  particular  point 
in  the  victim's  career,  that  a  period  at  last  arrives,  where  all  inquiry  into  re- 
sponsibility is  vain,  and  the  patient  must  be  treated  with  the  consideration  re- 
quired by  the  unfortunate  being  who  burns  with  a  fever,  or  raves  as  a  lunatic. 
The  methods  of  cure  discussed  at  the  close  of  the  volume  seem  to  us  judicious 
and  admirable.  The  wretched  slave  of  opium  should  not  be  lefl  to  battle 
with  his  enemy  alone.  He  should  be  removed  within  some  charmed  circle  of 
benevolence,  where  he  can  have  all  the  experience  of  medical  skill,  and  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  Science.  Reform  even  then  seems  almost  hopoleai.  Still 
it  has  been  achieved,  and  we  would  gladly  point  to  Lortl's  Island,  or  any  similar 
place  as  a  refuge,  perhaps  a  rescue  for  the  despairing.  We  have  sometimes 
feared  that  the  experiences  of  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey,  like  the  career  of 
Byron,  have  proved  rather  a  spell  to  fascinate  than  a  warning  to  deter.  If 
any  youth  would  imitate  the  infirmities  of  admired  genius,  and  hover,  glittering, 
about  the  flame  of  death,  let  him  peruse  this  volume.  Before  closing  our  nt« 
tice,  terrified  by  the  increasing  use  of  opium,  we  would  lifl  our  voice  to  exhort 
clergymen,  lawyers,  authors,  ladies,  children,  persons  in  all  the  avocations  of 
life,  if  they  are  sleeping  amid  bright  dreams  above  the  rippling  circU's  of  the 
whirlpool,  to  wakej  to  rise,  to  FLY  before  they  sink  forever  beneath  ifs  dark 
and  furious  waters. 
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The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Dr.  Julius  Muller,  FroftssBor  of 
Theology  in  the  Uniyenity  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
Fifth  Edition,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Uruick,  M.  A.  In  two  yolumes.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clarke,  88  George  Street  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  & 
Co.     Dublin  :  J.  Robertiion  &  Ca     1868.     2  yoIb.  8yo^  pp.  417-431. 

All  the  diffictdties  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  revoWe  about  its  declara- 
tions in  regard  to  Sin.    Indeed,  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Universe  arise  from 
its  disturbances  by  permitted  transgressions.     Why  did  €rod  allow  evil  ?     Why 
did  Eternal  Wisdom  suffer  an  apparent  defeat  from  its  great  enemy,  and  blast 
its  own  creation  so  bright  with  beauty  and  bliss  ?     Why  has  a  perfect  Love 
ordained  an  everlasting  misery  ?    Does  not  Omniscience  destroy  responsibility  ? 
How  can  Omnipotence,  consistently  with  Mercy,  sustain  the  being  of  its  creature 
in  the  very  act  of  sin  ?     These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties.     The  importance 
of  the  subject  is  further  seen  when  we  remember  that  the  atonement  of  an 
incarnate  Deity  would  never  have  been  necessary  had  law  not  been  violated, 
while  our  personal  penitence  and  faith  must  depend  entirely  on  our  relations  as 
transgressors.      Dr.  Muller  in  these  volumes  has  treated  his  topic  learnedly, 
philosophically,  exhaustively,  and,  generally,  according  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Church.     It  is  refreshing  to  see  an  able  Grerman  answer,  based  on  objective 
truth,  to  that  mystified  subjectivism  of  Kant  and  Hegel  which,  logically,  not 
only  annihilates  human  accountability,  but  confounds  in  the  abysses  of  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  Universe  and  of  God,  or  plunges  into  the  monstrosities  of 
Pantheism.    We  recommend  these  volumes,  especially,  to  our  Clei^men.     YeU 
with  a  very  high  admiration  for  their  ability,  and  a  decided  conviction  of  their 
usefulness,  we  have  some  points  of  difference  with  the  gifled  author.     We  be- 
lieve with  him  that  we  have  a  natural  consciousness  of  the  Ego,  and  the  Non  ego. 
However  our  conceptions  of  the  universe  vary  with  the  actual,  or  the  conceiv- 
able changes  of  our  senses,  their  testimony  to  its  existence  must  be  accepted  : 
and  however  philosophers  may  cavil,  the  inner  convictions  of  our  own  mental 
being  must  be  received.      Without  this  basis  reasoning  is  futile.     But  granting 
this,  we  do  not  think  our  belief  in  God  results  from  our  consciousness.       The 
soul  indeed  has  a  capacity  of  faith.         ThisJ  however,  might  slumber  forever 
undeveloped.     Where  then  roust  Reason  seek  the  proof  of  the  Divine  Exist- 
ence ?      I  perceive  external  matter.      I  am  conscious  of  my  internal  being. 
The  third  step  in  the  process,  is,  that  the  mind  within  can  impress  the  world 
without.     I  can  stamp  on  the  machine  will,  and  intellect,  in  the  very  same 
manner  they  are  traced  on  the  Universe.      I  reason  from  myself   to  God. 
Without  resort  to  Scripture,  we  have  no  other  solid  basis  for  our  faith,  nor  for 
any  scheme  of  morality  involving  our  relations  to  the  Creator.     It  being  con- 
ceded that  He  is  our  Sovereign,  the  prooft  of  our  transgressions  are  facts  infinite 
in  number,  and  in  power,  and  our  sinfulness  admitted,  our  Redemption  will  not 
long  be  denied. 

Dr.  Miiller's  exposition  of  human  freedom,  and  its  consistency  with  Omnipo- 
tence and  Omniscience,  is  most  satisfactory  and  admirable.  He  gives  the  key 
to  every  difficulty  when  he  remarks  that  liberty  is  opposed  to  necessity,  but  not 
at  all  to  certainty.     Not  prescience^  but  compulsion  destroys  responsibility. 

We  regret  most  heartily  that  a  work  so  remarkable  for  its  learning,  so  pro- 
found in  its  analysis,  so  comprehensive  in  its  treatment,  and  so  orthodox  in  its 
doctrine,  should  conclude  with  the  suggestion  that,  not  oply  in  Hades,  but  beyond 
the  Judgment,  there  may  be  a  state  which  will  witness  the  final  restoration  of 
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all  who  have  not  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoet.  Certainly  this 
view  is  without  the  slightest  warrant  of  Scripture,  and  against  the  opinions  of 
the  greatest  Divines  of  the  Church.  Besides,  if  we  are  not  to  be  governed 
by  our  Bibles,  if  our  sensibilities  must  decide,  if  our  fancies  may  expatiate, 
we  would  abolish  sin,  convert  all  spirits  of  darkness,  make  Satan  an  angel  of 
light,  and  extend  Heaven  to  the  limits  of  the  Universe. 

Th«  Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  By  C.  F.  Keil, 
D.  D.,  and  F.  Delitzsch,  D.  D.,  Professors  of  Theology.  The  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets,  Vol.  I.,  by  Carl  Friedricu  Keil,  D.  D.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  James  Martin,  B.  A.,  Nottingham.  Vol. 
n.,  Keil  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clarke,  88 
George  Street.  London  :  Hamilton  &  Co.  Dublin  :  John  Robertson  &  Co. 
1868.     8vo.,  pp.  515-475. 

In  the  very  grandeur  of  the  Greater  Prophets  we  forget  one  characteristic 
of  their  mission.  Those  of  their  predictions  relating  to  Israel,  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations  in  their  own  times  are  obscured  by  their  gorgeous  pictures  of 
the  distant  future,  brightening,  and  darkening  in  the  hues  of  Heaven.  We  are 
carried  forward  over  centuries,  beyond  the  career  of  Cyrus  and  the  conquest 
of  Babylon :  beyond  the  achievements  of  Alexander,  and  the  fourfold  partition 
of  his  Empire  :  beyond  the  birth,  and  life  and  death  of  our  crucified  and  exalted 
Lord ;  beyond  the  dominion  of  Rome  and  the  Papal  apostasy  down  to  the 
glowing  period  when  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  shall  be  universal.  Isaiah,  and 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  thus  become  invested  with  a  species  of  iso- 
lated, venerable,  awful  majesty.  But  the  Minor  Prophets  were  more  nearly 
connecte4i  with  their  own  age.  Their  predictions  were  not  only  less  remote 
in  their  fulfillment,  but  less  grand,  and  gorgeous,  and  imposing  in  their  style. 
We  see  them  as  a  part  of  mankind.  They  move  familiarly  amid  the  people. 
They  abound  in  images  oflen  direct,  and  homely.  They  are  more  in  sympathy 
with  practical  life.  They  deserve  our  attention  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
do  not  so  much  attract  our  attention.  We  therefore  accept  with  pleasure  this 
effort  of  learned  and  gifted  German  Divines  to  elucidate  these  pages,  and  hope 
their  volumes  will  have  a  remunerative  circulation,  which  will  encourage  the 
enterprising  Scotch  Publishers  to  multiply  their  translations  both  of  ancient 
and  of  modem  religious  treatises. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  here  a  chronological  list  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
arranged  according  to  the  best  researches  of  the  present  age. 

1.  Obadiah,  in  the  reign  of  Joram  King  of  Judah,  between  889  and  884 
B.  C. 

2.  Joel,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  King  of  Judah,  between  875  and  848  B.  C. 

3.  Jonah,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel,  between  824  and  788  B.  C. 

4.  Amos,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  H.  of  Israel,  between  810  and  788  B.  C. 

5.  Hosea,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  H.  of  Israel,  and  from  Uzziah  to  Heze- 
kiah,  between  790  and  725  B.  C. 

6.  Micah,  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  between  758  and 
710  B.  C. 

7.  Nahum,  in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  between  710  and 
699  B.  C. 

8.  Habakkuk,  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  or  Josiah,  between  650  and  628  B.  C. 

9.  2^phaniah,  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  between  628  and  623  B.  C. 
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10.  Haggai,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  viz.,  519  B.  C. 

11.  Zechariah,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  519  B.  C. 

12.  Malachi,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxcs  Longimanus,  between  4SS  and  434 
B.  C. 

We  may  add  that  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  a  German  Divine  may  be- 
lieve in  Miracles,  and  grant,  without  reserve,  that  God  could  send  his  own 
fish  to  swallow  his  own  servant,  and  from  his  own  earth  bring  in  a  night  his 
own  plant  to  be  blasted  by  his  own  prepared  worm.  Nay !  what  is  yet  more 
wonderful,  this  privilege  is  conceded  to  Omnipotence  with  no  single  token  of 
patronizing  condescension. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  :  Its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  IVogress, 
down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander  William  Ring- 
LAKE.     Vol.  II.    New  York  :    Harper  k  Brothers.    1868.     12mo.,  pp.  632. 

Mr.  Kinglake  is  a  most  interesting,  but  not  an  el^ant  writer.  He  exhibits 
no  charms  of  style  flowing  from  delicate  taste,  and  glowing  fancy.  ELis 
sentences  are  of^en  painfully  lengthy,  and  even  involved.  But  in  a  faithful 
mastery  of  details,  in  minute,  and  accurate  description,  in  that  exhaustive 
treatment  which  satisfies  the  intellect,  he  has  few  superiors.  Besides,  he  im- 
parts to  his  battles  a  living  personal  interest.  You  are  among  British  soldiers. 
You  catch  their  spirit.  You  see  in  them  every  national  peculiarity.  You 
behold  their  individual  prowess.  You  hear  the  ring  of  their  swords.  Before 
your  very  eyes  their  gold  glitters,  their  scarlet  reddens,  their  plumes  wave. 
Perhaps  since  the  days  of  the  corselet,  and  the  helmet,  famed  for  romantic 
knightly  daring,  there  has  never  been  a  better  opportunity  for  describing 
personal  achievement  than  amid  the  scenes  of  the  Crimean  war.  Mr.  King- 
lake  has  not  lefb  it  unimproved.  The  battle  of  Balaclava  passes  before  you 
in  a  most  vivid  picture.  You  see  the  gray-coated  Russians  driving  the 
turbaned  Turks  fh>m  the  redoubts  on  Canrobert's  hill.  You  behold  their 
cavalry  sweeping  down  with  overwhelming  numbers  and  violence  towards 
Scarlett's  seemingly  devoted  little  band  of  troopers.  You  mark  with  breath- 
less interest  their  inexplicable  pause.  You  hear  the  chaise  of  the  trumpeter. 
Scarlett,  on  a  noble  horse,  with  one  companion,  and  two  attendants,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  three  hundred,  rides  furiously  towards  the  hesitating  Russians, 
more  than  two  thousand  in  number,  and  absolutely  buries  himself  and  his 
company  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  column,  until  they  seem  swallowed  in  iti 
closing  mass,  and  then,  horse  to  horse,  face  to  face,  sword  to  sword  —  push- 
ing, struggling,  striking  —  now  in  silence,  now  amid  shrieks,  and  shouts  — 
ensue  such  deeds  of  prowess  as  history  has  seldom  recorded  with  such  reliable 
detail,  resulting  finally,  after  opportune  assistance,  in  a  complete  victory  orer 
the  flying  soldiers  of  the  Czar.  Near  this  fight,  uniformed,  and  armed,  each 
man  mounted,  or  beside  his  chai^er,  were  seven  hundred  Englishmen  gazin<; 
at  the  peril  of  their  countrymen,  and  yet  prevented  by  their  leader,  Loni 
Cardigan,  from  rushing  to  the  rescue.  Well  might  the  French  and  English 
armies  from  the  heights  gaze  with  indignant  wonder  at  such  a  spectacle. 
Never  was  there  a  more  inexcusable  blunder.  Nothing  relieves  Lord  Cardi- 
gan from  the  stain  of  cowardice,  but  the  reckless  courage  he  displayed,  when, 
under  the  mistaken  order  of  Lord  Lucan,  he  led  his  cavalry,  under  deadly 
fire,  and  aimlessly  dashed  it  to  destruction  on  a  thundering  Russian  battery 
blazing  with  death.     What  is  yet  more  marvelous,  if  the  leader,  who  first 
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inactiyely  witnessed  the  desperate  peril  of  his  comrades,  and  then  led  his  own 
band  to  useless  slaughter,  had  not  foolishly  dissipated  a  reputation,  most  per- 
fectly undeserved,  and  most  enthusiastically  bestowed,  he  would  have  stood  an 
immortal  hero  on  the  scroll  of  British  fame. 

Lake  George  :  its  Scenes  and  Characteristics,  with  Glimpses  of  the  Olden 
Times,  etc.,  etc.  By  B.  F.  De  Costa.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph. 
1868. 

We  welcome  a  really  good  book  on  a  classic  region  of  these  United  States  ; 
a  region  in  which  a  romantic  history  adds  a  charm  to  the  attractions  of  un- 
surpassed natural  beauty,  while  both  together  impart  a  character  which,  in 
this  country,  we  believe  to  be  unique.  We  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  De  Costa's 
volume  will  be  a  favorite  with  that  class  of  tourists  vhich  "  does  "  Lake  George 
as  a  matter  of  mere  course,  having  eyes  that  do  not  see  its  loveliness,  and  ears 
that  have  never  heard,  and  do  not  care  to  hear,  its  story.  But  from  those 
who  have  personal  associations  with  it,  who  have  lingered,  year  after  year, 
upon  its  shores,  and  floated  on  its  **  transparent  wave  "  in  differing  seasons  and 
on  changing  days,  and  held  converse  with  its  mountain  sentinels,  and  conned  its 
many  legends,  our  author  will  receive  warm  thanks.  "  Fit  audience  though 
few,**  will  certainly  be  his  —  and  we  wish  him  a  far  larger  one,  for  their 
sake  as  well  as  for  his  own. 

In  a  minor  point,  but  still  one  not  without  interest,  and  among  the  first  that 
one  comes  in  contact  with,  Mr.  De  Costa  is  the  first  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  only  writer  who  has  not  blundered.  We  refer  to  the  names  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  given  to  the  lake.  IIow  oflen  does  one  hear  the 
oracular  statement  made  by  a  well-crammed  tourist  for  the  enlightenment  of 
some  inquiring  mind,  ^^  Why,  you  see,  sir,  this  lake  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Herican,  which  means  pure  water,  or  holy  water ;  and  then,  sir,  the  French 
called  it  Lake  St.  Sacrament,  because  the  water  used  to  be  carried  to  France  to 
baptize  the  royal  family  in ;  and  then,  sir,  the  English  called  it  Lake  George, 
in  compliment  to  old  King  George  "  (meaning,  very  likely,  George  III.),  "  you 
know.  That's  all  about  the  name,  sir."  And  people  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  have  perpetuated  some  of  those  blunders  in  grave  history  till 
they  are  really  supposed  to  enter  into  the  annals  of  the  region. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  Mr.  Cooper's  Introduction  to  the  *^  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,'*  ^  will  find  that  the  name  Horican  is  his  own  invention.  He 
says  **  The  French  name  of  this  lake  was  too  complicated,  the  American  too 
commonplace,  and  the  Indian  too  unpronounceable,  for  either  to  be  used 
familiarly  in  a  work  of  fiction.  Looking  over  an  ancient  map,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  tribe  of  Indians  called  Leg  Horicans  by  the  French,  existed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water."  So  much  for  the  supposed 
Indian  appellation :  as  good  Indian  and  as  correctly  interpreted  we  doubt  not 
as  many  other  fancied  aboriginal  names. 

The  French  name  was  given  solely  because  the  lake  was  entered  on 
Corpus  Chrlsti  day,  Le  jour  du  Saint  Sacrement.  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  the 
letter  of  the  missionary  wlio  thus  named  the  lake  is  extant,  and  contains  the 
story  of  its  discovery. 

These  are  not  matters,  certainly,  of  great  importance.     But  to  one  who 

I  It  does  not  sppear  in  the  early  editions. 
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loves  accuracy  in  everything,  and  especially  in  all  matters  connoctedf  however 
remotely,  with  history,  even  small  errors  are  like  the  little  rent  in  Mr.  Pepys's 
camlet  cloak,  *^  no  great  blemish  —  but  it  troubled  me."  The  whole  region  of 
which  Lake  George  forms  the  lovely  centre,  is  thoroughly  historical  —  the 
scene  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  formation  period  of  our  history.  And 
inasmuch  as  the  final  working  out  of  those  events  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
the  second  George,  and  connects  our  own  history  with  that  of  our  mother 
country,  we  would  fain  hope  —  though  no  great  admirers  of  the  Hanoverian 
line  —  that  the  plain  English  name  may  be  preserved.  At  all  events,  we 
devoutly  trust  that  if  ever  the  name  is  to  be  changed,  the  new  appellation  will 
not  be  taken  at  hap-hazard  from  a  classical  dictionary,  selected  from  the 
catalogue  of  native  politicians,  and  land  surveyors,  or  even  left  to  the  genius 
and  inspiration  of  the  Laura  Matilda  school  of  poetry.  The  name  Lake 
Grebrge  is  historical ;  it  denotes  an  epoch ;  it  hints  a  history.  Plain,  then,  and 
commonplace  as  it  may  be,  let  it  stand.  **  The  most  venerable  names,"  says 
De  Maistre,  **  in  all  languages,  have  a  vulgar  origin." 

But  waiving  these  reflections,  we  remark  that  the  attractions  of  nature 
around  Lake  George  gain  an  added  charm  fix)m  historical  association ;  here 
history  gathers  additional  interest  from  the  fascinations  of  natural  loveliness ; 
while  the  very  rarity  in  this  country  of  such  combinations  makes  this  one  to 
be  welcomed  as  of  peculiar  value,  and  gives  a  worth,  far  beyond  that  o£  ordi- 
nary guide-books,  to  the  little  volume  before  us.  For  in  it  Mr.  De  Costa 
^ves  most  pleasant  aid  to  one  who  would  like  really  to  study  the  endless 
beauties  of  land  and  water,  shores  and  islands,  hills  and  valleys,  days  and 
nights,  changing  seasons,  and  unchanging  outlines,  which  meet  him  here.  And 
he  also  adds  enough  of  historical  detail  to  put  him  in  the  way,  at  least,  of 
following  out  the  unfoldings  of  those  events  which  helped  to  create,  first,  and 
then  to  mould  a  nation,  in  this  western  world. 

In  fact,  whoever  will  study  the  annals  of  this  region,  beginning  with  what 
has  been  called  the  first  pitched  battle  in  America,  that  between  Johnson  and 
Dieskau  in  1755,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown 
Point  in  1759;  and  will  then  follow  out  the  threads  of  connection  which  link 
these  annals  to  all  the  past  movements  in  all  parts  of  North  America ;  and  wiU 
then,  still  holding  these  threads  of  historic  connection,  cross  the  water  and  follow 
out  their  leadings  there,  coming  thus  in  contact  with  the  shame  and  glory  of 
colonial  administration,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  William  Pitt ;  such 
an  one  will  have  studied  a  crisis  in  the  world's  history  as  well  as  of  oar  own, 
and  will  have  taken  a  long  step  onward  in  historic  studies. 

And,  thus,  if  such  an  one  with  the  help  of  Mr.  De  Costa's  little  book,  wiU  give 
himself  a  summer's  survey  of  these  rare  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  it  will  be  hb 
own  fault,  if  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are  not  refreshed  and  strengthened.  We 
commend  the  experiment,  and  the  book  with  it,  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers. 

Life  Below.     In  Seven  Poems.     New  York :  Published  by  Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton.    Cambridge;  Riverside  Press.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  286. 

It  is  most  marvelous  that  in  this  age  these  wretched  Poems  could  have  ever 
found  the  light.  They  exhibit  so  many  violations  of  the  rales  of  verae ;  so 
many  ofienses  against  taste  ;  so  much  crudencss,  ignorance,  and  nonsense,  unre- 
lieved by  a  single  gleam  of  genius,  that  we  will  not  deface  the  pages  of  the 
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^  Reriew  "  by  quotations  to  support  our  strictures.  Where  an  anon\*mous  author 
has  succeeded  in  placing  such  miserable  trash  before  the  world «  who  is  respon- 
sible ibr  the  humiliation  and  disappointment  of  the  reader  who  may  happen  to 
pttrchaae  the  Book  ?  It  is  by  this,  and  similar  publications  that  Poetry,  the 
Queen  of  Arts,  becomes  insulted  on  her  throne,  by  sneers,  and  caricature. 

Mental  Science.  A  Compendium  of  Psychology  and  the  Histor}'  of  Phi- 
losophy. Designed  as  a  Text-book  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Alexander  Bain,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Abenleen,  Author  of  "  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,**  **  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will,"  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  90,  92, 
and  94  Grand  St.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  527. 

Mental  Philosophy  among  the  Germans  has  been  not  so  much  an  inductive 
science,  as  a  mere  Platonic  speculation.  Locke,  and  Reid,  and  Stewart,  with 
their  British  common  sense,  and  Scotch  shrewdness,  erected  their  systems,  prin- 
cipally on  facts  derived  from  consciousness.  The  admirable  genius,  and  bound- 
less learning  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  doubtless  carried  Psychology  into  lofty 
regions  of  truth  not  before  explored.  Still  great  fields  of  investigation  were 
overlooked  by  all  these  masters.  The  mind  was  too  much  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent existence.  Its  mysterious  laws  were  separately  studied.  It  was  thus 
elevated  to  a  realm  of  clouds  far  removed  from  the  sympathies  of  ordinary  life. 
In  passing  from  Physical  to  Mental  Science,  the  Student  found  himself  violently 
transported  to  another  world.  As  in  point  of  fact,  the  body  and  soul  can  now 
only  be  contemplated  in  their  intimate  connection,  it  is  certainly  more  philo- 
sophical to  view  them  in  the  relations  presented  by  nature.  And  here  we 
discover  the  distinctive  excellence  of  Modem  Psychology.  It  not  only  explores 
the  laws  of  the  Intellect,  but  the  configuration  of  the  brain.  It  remembers  our 
muscles  as  well  as  our  volitions.  It  describes  our  various  emotions,  and  also 
their  physical  manifestations.  In  tracing  abstract  operations  of  the  mind  it 
remarks  their  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  Nor  does  this  method,  so  natu- 
ral, and  philosophical,  at  all  admit  the  minute,  but  uncertain  theories  of  Phren- 
ology. 

Prof.  Bain  admirably  presents  in  his  treatise  the  excellences  of  the  more  mod- 
em research,  and  we  believe  no  author  has  exhibited  upon  the  subject  of  Mental 
Science  more  sound  judgment,  or  embodied  more  useful  information.  His 
style  is  clear :  his  amingement  is  exhaustive :  his  illustrations  are  lucid  :  his  argu- 
ments are  solid :  his  views  are  practical :  his  learning  is  accurate,  so  that  his  en- 
tire book  is  read  both  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
country,  in  our  opinion,  so  well  adapted  to  the  work  of  instruction  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  as  the  present  excellent  abridirment.  Whatever  Prof. 
Bain's  religious  errors,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  intruded  into  his  Mental 
Philosophy. 

History  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,"  "  A  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  H., 
containing  the  events  firom  the  Inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Slaves.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  Publishers.      1868.     8vo.,  pp.  614, 
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It  is  not  oflen  that  the  same  person  is  both  a  Philosopher  and  an  Historian. 
The  man  who  traces  principles  is  not  usually  qualified  to  describe  eventa.  In- 
duction and  Narration  require  antagonistic  gifts.  Besides,  specolations  upon 
liistory  cover  so  vast  a  field,  and  are  so  frequently  colored  by  the  individuality 
of  the  writer,  that,  while  injuring,  and  invalidating  hb  record,  they  are  seldom 
read  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction. 

We  think  Dr.  Draper  erred  in  his  previous  volume.  He  carried  the  chair 
of  the  Professor  into  the  domain  of  History.  He  transported  us  into  ancient 
geological  periods  before  he  commenced  the  narration  of  plaki  facts.  More 
than  this  —  influenced  by  the  theories  which  Buckle  applied  to  society,  and 
Taine  to  literature,  he  seemed  inclined  to  make  every  human  development  de- 
pend upon  physical  causes,  and  to  consider  man  as  much  controlled  by  climate 
as  the  Stoic  believed  him  subjected  to  fate.  Judging  from  the  former  volume 
we  scarcely  supposed  that  Prof.  Draper  could  sketch  a  character,  or  describe  a 
battle.  It  was  a  mistake.  Many  of  his  delineations  are  admirable.  As  King- 
lake  possesses  the  faculty  of  statement  almost  tediously,  and  painfully  minute, 
our  gifted  countryman  has  that  po^er  of  condensed,  rapid,  vivid  narration  es- 
sential in  describing  the  events  of  a  war  where  battles  were  almost  innumerable, 
and  waged  by  many  gigantic  armies  over  an  extent  of  territory  so  vast  that 
their  success  seemed  an  impossibility  to  the  most  experienced  generals  of  the 
European  world.  This  volume  is  one  of  the  ablest  contributions  we  have  yet 
seen  to  the  very  vigorous,  and  prolific,  literature  originated  by  a  struggle,  perhaps 
never  exceeded  in  the  greatness  of  its  enterprises  by  land,  and  sea ;  and  certainly 
never  surpassed  in  the  importance  of  it«  results  to  our  Republic,  and  to 
humanity. 

A  New  Practical  Hbbrew  Grammar,  with  Hebrew-English  and 
English-Hebrew  Exercises,  and  a  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  By  Solomon 
Deutsch,  a.  M.,  Ph.  D.     New  York.     1868.     Leypoldt  &  Holt.    8va,  pp. 

268. 

The  plan  of  this  grammar  seems  excellent.  Most  writers  on  the  subject  have 
been  either  so  condensed  as  to  be  obscure,  and  unsatisfactory,  or  so  voluminous 
as  to  be  tedious,  and  burdensome.  It  is  marvelous  that  the  desired  mean  hai 
not  been  attained  during  ages,  amid  the  numberless  authors  who  have  sought 
to  explain  the  majestic  and  venerable  language  in  which  Jehovah  communi- 
cated His  ancient  oracles.  We  trust  this  work  will  be  found  by  teachers  and 
pupils  to  supply  a  deficiency  both  long  and  painfully  felt. 

The  New  Testament  History,  with  an  Introduction,  connecting  the  His- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  LL.  D., 
Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  With  Maps  and  Wood- 
cuts.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1868.     8vo.,  pp.  780. 

This  volume  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information,  clearly  expressed,  and 
admirably  arranged.  Commencing  with  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  it  proceeds  to 
the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  maddest  of  tyrants,  and  then  de- 
scribes those  heroic  Maccabssan  achievements  which  delivered  Judea,  and  puri- 
fied the  temple.  Then  follows  a  history  of  the  Idumean  dynasty,  concluding 
with  the  Roman  war,  which  resulted  in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation.      In  the  second  part  we  have  the  life  of  the  Baptist,  and  that  of  our 
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is  an  excellent  \aeuwx  of  t^  Apcedo^  %3^i  t^  esoaKsiiiDesit  cf  t^  Ckrissiui 
Cborch.  Dr.  Soutb  vv  eri^eadr  fitsinJ  l:r  tiof  nw^  vvv^  br  the  OMBptU- 
tioD  of  his  muiTaled  DicooBarr.  mmd  be  bat  ei^VB  \o  the  wvwid  a  TohBaae 
replete  witli  practical  iafcrmabcm.  fcr  vkicb  ««  prcdJri  aa  iiy^anUiKOo»  Appre- 
ciation, and  a  wide  dmiiatkm.  We  can  eqoaDv  neooauDcnd  it  Kr  its  ortbixiiCLT^ 
its  learning,  and  its  adaptanon 

The  Americax  Editiox  or  I>k.  WmjAM  Smith'^  EhcnoxAKT  or  thk 
Bible.  Berised  and  Edited  br  Prat  IL  B.  Hackett.  D.  l>^  vitb  tbe  co- 
operation of  Ezra  Abbot.  A.  IL.  A.  A.  S^.  Aasistant  Librarian  of  Hanard 
University.     Xew  York :  Hmd  &  Hoogbu>n.     1 S6S.     Parts  XII.  ami  XIII. 

Perhaps  in  no  citr  have  been  centred  «o  many  interests,  tonipora),  an*!  etor^ 
nal,  as  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  renerable  and  majestic  metropolis  of  ancient 
Judaism,  and  of  primitiTe  Chnsdanity :  the  place  of  the  temple  :  the  home  of 
prophets ;  the  city  which  heard  oar  Redeemer's  last  instructions,  and  was  hal> 
lowed  by  association  with  his  cross,  his  tomb,  and  his  ascension,  and  from  which 
the  fires  of  Pentecost  were  borne  by  Apostles  around  our  worUi.  \Mien  earth 
is  consumed  it  will  be  remembered  during  eternity  as  a  type  of  heaven.  The 
compiler  of  this  admirable  work  has  therefore  done  well  to  p^c  an  unusual 
space  to  a  description  and  histoiy-  of  Jerusalem  through  the  vicissitudes  of  ages, 
difficult  to  excel  in  the  extent  and  accuracv  of  information. 

The  account  of  our  Saviour  in  the  succeeding  part,  is  exceedingly  minute, 
and  exceedingly  valuable.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  scheme  of 
the  writer  harmonizing  the  seeming  incongruities  of  the  Evangelists  in  tlicir 
narration  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  his  Resurrection,  as  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  **  New  Testament  Historj-."     We  have  — 

I.  The  Resurrection  itself,  related  only  by  St.  Matthew. 

II.  The  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre. 

III.  Mary  Magdalene  carries  the  news  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  John. 

IV.  The  vision  of  an  angel  to  the  women  in  the  sepulchre. 

V.  Theirs/  appearance  of  Jesus,  which  was  to  the  women  on  their  return 
from  the  sepulchre. 

VI.  The  visit  of  St.  Peter  and  St  John  to  the  sepulchre. 

VII.  The  second  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene  at  the   sopiilchro. 

VIII.  I'he  third  appearance  of  Jesus,  which  was  to  St.  Peter. 

IX.  Our  Lord's  fourth  appearance,  which  took  place  on  the  journey  to 
Kmmaus. 

X.  Our  Lord's  Jijlh  appearance,  which  was  to  the  Apostles  when  Tlionias 
was  absent. 

XI.  Our  Lord's  sixth  appearance,  occurring  when  the  Apostles,  including 
Thomas,  were  all  present. 

XII.  Our  Lord's  seventh  appearance  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Lake  of  Galileo. 

XIII.  Our  Lord's  eighth  appearance,  which  was  to  the  great  body  of  the 
disciples  in  Galilee. 

XIV.  Our  Ix)rd'8  ninth  appearance,  made  to  James  the  Less. 

XV.  Our  Ivord's  tenth  appearance,  when  ho  ascended  from  the  midst  of  the 
Apostles  into  Heaven. 

Haki'ku's  Pictorial  IIibtory  of  tuk  Great  Rkhkllion.     Nos.  33,  8i 
and  35.      1868.     Folio,  pp.  69. 
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This  vast  enterprise  has  steadily  progressed,  until,  we  infer  from  the  added 
index,  it  has  reached  its  completion.  From  the  first  gun  of  Sumter  to  the 
final  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies,  what  battles,  what  defeats,  what 
▼ictories,  what  anguish,  what  desolation,  what  individual  heroism,  what  public 
prowess,  what  mighty  results  for  all  ages  to  our  Republic  and  the  world  !  Per- 
haps there  has  never  been  before  such  ample  materials  for  reliable  and  interest- 
ing History,  collected  by  both  private  and  national  enterprise.  Of  courae  until 
our  Republic  is  securely  settled  on  its  new  foundation,  and  fiiUy  prepared  for 
its  final  mission,  we  can  only  furnish  necessary  information  to  the  Present,  and 
provide  for  that  master-genius,  who,  in  the  Future,  shall  be  elected,  to  combine 
events  in  their  true  relations,  and  paint,  for  all  Time,  a  picture  of  the  unrivaled 
struggle.  The  publishers  of  the  book,  of  which  we  are  now  perhaps  writing 
our  final  notice,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  their  enterprise,  and  will 
be  remembered  by  posterity. 

Life  in  the  Argentine  Republic  in  tub  Days  of  the  Tyrants  ;  or, 
Civilization  and  Barbarism.  From  the  Spanish  of  Domingo  F.  Sarmi- 
ento,  LL.  D.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  Ai^ntine  Republic  to  the 
United  States.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Mrs.  Horace  Mann.  First 
American,  from  the  Third  Spanish  Edition.  New  York.  1868.  Hurd  & 
Houghton.     Cambridge :  Riverside  Press.     8va,  pp.  400. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  inunensity.    Its  vast  silent  plains, 
terminating  in  the  hazy  sky,  are  covered  with  herds,  composing  the  chief  wealth 
of  families,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  distance  of  miles,  and  from  their 
very  isolation,  doomed  to  barbarism.     The  young  men  grow  up  in   ignorance, 
with  no  other  accomplishments  than  a  marvelous  horsemanship,  and  a  desperate 
daring.     In  Buenos  Ayres,  and  a  few  other  cities,  there  is  a  higher  civilization 
which  excites  the  envy  and  enmity  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and 
thus  between  different  classes  of  the  same  people  springs  a  perpetual  struggle 
which  has  desolated  the  Republic.     Quiroga,  the  chief  hero  in  Mr.  Sarmiento's 
volume,  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  worst  traits  of  the  Ai^entine  barbari- 
ians,  and  became  a  gloomy,  bloody,  horrible  monster,  whose  career  was  fitly  ter- 
minated by  assassination.     No  Patagonian  savage  ever  was  stained  with  more 
brutal  cruelties,  or  guilty  of  more  unprovoked  murders.      In  his  eariy  life  be 
was  pursued  by  a  tiger,  and  to  escape,  he  climbed  a  slight  tree,  which  the  mad 
beast  shook  with  his  paws,  and  then  crouched,  and  glared,  and  leaped,  and 
roared,  fixing  his  eyes  of  blood  on  the  trembling  Quiroga.     That  frenzied  ani- 
mal was  not  more  furious  than  became  the  miserable  man  who  was  delivered 
from  his  fangs.      Lopez,  Rosas,  and   Aldao  were  almost  equal   desperadoes. 
General  Paz,  and  Don  Sarmiento  seem  the  only  men  of  the  Republic  who  were 
not  odious  monsters.     If  the  statements  of  this  volume  are  true,  we  see  noth- 
ing before  the  country  of  the  author  but  perpetual  blood  and  outrage.     ^\liile 
his  varied  pages  are  so  full  of  startling  information,  so  graphic,  so  interesting, 
we  almost  regret  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  depict  the  land  of  his  birth 
in  such  dark  and  terrible  colors,  and  sometimes  wonder  whether  disappointed 
ambition,  or  personal  enmity  may  not  have  unconsciously  imparted  blackness  to 
the  lines  of  his  picture.     However  this  may  be,  his  animated  style,  his  thrilling 
narrations,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  region  attractive  fit>m  its  isolation, 
its  fertility,  and  its  history,  are  sufficient  to  make  his  book  deservedly  popular. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  volume  can  we  become  acquainted  with  the  social  earth- 
quakes which  have  shaken  Uus  volcanic  Argentine  Republic. 
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Comer's  Navigation  Simplified.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Navigation, 
as  practiced  at  Sea,  adapted  to  tlie  wants  of  the  Sailor,  containing  all  the 
Tables,  Explanations,  and  Illustrations  necessary  for  the  easy  understanding 
and  use  of  the  practical  branches  of  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy, 
with  numerous  examples,  worked  out  by  the  American  Ephemeris  and 
Nautical  Almanac  for  several  years  ahead.  Compiled  at  (and  expressly  for 
the  Navigation  students  of)  Comer's  Commercial  College,  Boston.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1868.     8vo. 

This  manual  seems  thoughtfully  prepared  by  that  experience  acquired  only 
by  the  practical  Teacher ;  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  proposes. 

The  Twenty- Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
OF  THE  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  accompanying 
Documents,  for  1867.  Albany,  1868.  Van  Benthuysen's  &  Sons,  Steam 
Printing  House. 

This  interesting  volume,  partly  composed,  and  partly  compiled  by  Dr. 
Wines,  the  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  em- 
braces not  only  reports  from  our  own  State,  but  from  England,  Ireland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Prufisia.  It  exhibits  the  results  of  agencies  most  honorable  to 
our  country  and  our  Christianity.  Pious  benevolence  is  rescuing  persons  from 
unjust  condemnation ;  changing  dungeons  once  filled  with  gloom,  resounding 
with  the  lash,  and  horrible  with  curses,  into  places  of  cheerful  industry,  and 
useful  discipline ;  and  providing  released  criminals  with  opportunities  of  in- 
dustrious employment.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  more  noble  enterprise,  and 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  it  is  practically  successful.  The  results  of  twenty 
three  years  of  labor  in  New  York  are  as  follows. 


Visited  in  prison    ...... 

83,814  persons 

Complaints  examined           .... 

23,716 

Complaints  withdrawn  ..... 

6,508 

Prisoners  discharged            .          .          ... 

7,216 

lleleased  prisoners  assisted     .... 

14,481 

Dischai^ed  convicts  provided  with  situations     . 

3,804 

Total 139,039 

We  are  certain  that  the  graceful  pen  of  Dr.  Wines  will  always  give  interest 
to  his  Rc]>orts. 

A  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  By  A  Layman. 
New  York  :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  No.  770  Broadway.  1868.  16rao. 
pp.  106. 

Ours  is  indeed  a  marvelous  age.  It  overlays  with  the  railroad  vast  countries. 
It  unites  continents.  It  flashes  thought  around  the  world  with  a  speed 
which  darts  by  the  morning.  And  now  behold  a  greater  prodigy  !  A  Layman, 
without  theological  training,  by  the  mere  force  of  native  genius,  wiser  than  Cran- 
mer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  ;  wiser  than  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Wesley ;  wiser 
than  White,  and  Seabury,  and  Hobart ;  wiser  than  confessors,  martyrs,  doctors, 
bishops,  who  for  ages  loved,  and  used  our  Prayer  Book,  supposing  it  an  eternal 
protest  against  Rome  ;  wiser  than  the  Christian  learning  of  three  centuries,  and 
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two  continents,  undertakes  to  purify  our  venerable  and  majestic  Liturgy.  He 
first  advocates  schism,  and  then  begins  ReformaUon.  We  shrink  from  reciting 
the  shocking  mutilations  which. he  makes  in  a  service  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  with  a  sacredness  next  to  the  Bible,  as  embracing  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  Christianity,  all  that  is  spiritual  in  experience,  and  all  that  is  elevating 
in  worship.  Clarke,  Chalmers,  and  numerous  dissenting  divines  have  repeatedly 
borne  the  noblest  testimony  to  its  purity,  beauty,  and  wisdom.  The  man  at- 
tempting such  a  work  ma}'  be  expected  to  instruct  Providence,  to  improve  Crea- 
tion, and  to  perfect  the  Bible. 

Are  there  Romanizing  Germs   in   the  Prater   Book  ?     New  York, 
1868. 

We  do  not  propose  to  answer  an  anonymous  Book,  which,  if  written  by  an 
honest  Clergyman,  must  inevitably  compel  him  from  the  Church.  It  is,  we 
suppose,  intended  to  sound  the  note  of  schism.  Its  key  and  refutation  are 
found  in  a  single  sentence  which  we  have  perused  with  amazement.  The 
author  says,  **  We  regard  cu  unfortunate  the  use  of  the  Scriptural  language^ 
*  Eat  my  Fleshy  and  drink  my  Bloody*  as  it  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  service. 
He  who  would  abolish  the  words  of  our  Lord  from  his  own  Sacrament,  after 
expurgating  the  Prayer  Book,  will  correct  the  Divine  Oracles.  The  use  of 
the  word  *^  Romanizing "  in  the  title  and  throughout  the  pamphlet,  where 
"  Romish  **  was  plainly  intended,  is  a  most  singular  mistake. 

A  Psyche  op  To-day.     By  Mrs.  C.  Jenkins.     New  York :  Leypoldt  & 
Holt,  451  Broome  Street.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  280. 

This  sprightly  story  exhibits  in  a  graphic  picture  the  rebellions  of  the  heart 
against  that  artificial  system  of  mercantile  marriages  in  France,  which  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition  that  affection  is  a  fancy,  or  a  fiction,  and  that  all 
connubial  arrangements  are  simply  to  consider  the  pecuniary  and  social  in- 
terests of  the  parties.  The  foundation  of  Mormonism  itself  is  not  more  false. 
Licentiousness  and  crime  will  always  result  from  disregard  of  the  great  uni- 
versal and  eternal  Laws  of-  the  Creator.  The  fountain  both  of  domestic 
happiness  and  political  prosperity  is  the  true  love  existing  between  the  true 
man  and  the  true  woman. 

The  Periodic  Law.    By  Rev.  George  A.  Leakin,  A.  M.,  Baltimore.    New 
York  :  Pott  &  Amery,  Publishers,  5  and  18  Cooper  Union.     1868. 

This  little  volume  points  out  many  remarkable  facts  in  regard  to  the  perio- 
dicity of  events.  It  wisely  contents  itself  rather  with  describing  phenomena 
than  venturing  theories.  Many  of  its  statements  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  suggestive,  and  may  prove  genus  of  important  generalizations. 

The  Comedy  of  Canonization.     In  Four  Scenes.    First  Thousand.    New 
York  :  Pott  &  Amery,  No.  5  Cooper  Union.     1868. 

This  pamphlet  has  some  excellent  hits,  and  evinces  no  inconsiderable  learn- 
ing. If  it  has  not  all  the  sprightliness  of  the  work  which  provoked  its  shafts, 
it  has  far  more  fairness,  and  argument.  Rome  offers  innumerable  marks  for 
satire,  and  we  hope  the  Author  will  remember  that  his  arrows  will  polish  bv 
use.  They  have  all  the  essential  solidity,  and  only  need  that  brightness  im- 
parted by  the  constant  bow.  The  inimitable  '*  Provincial  Letters  "  of  Pascal 
are  the  most  perfect  models  of  such  literature  found  in  any  language.  Thev 
admirably  unite  the  learning  of  the  Scholar  and  the  sparkle  of  the  Wit. 
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Ecclesiastical  Law  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Bv  Murray 
Hoffman.     New  York  :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  13  Cooper  Union.     1868. 

This  work  was  placed  on  our  table  too  late  for  any  minute  examination,  and 
owing  to  a  deluge  of  volumes  from  our  various  enterprising  publishers,  extended 
notice  now  is  impossible.  However,  we  are  consoled  by  the  fact  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary. Judge  Hoffman's  former  standard  book  on  the  Law  of  the  Church,  his 
lofly  reputation  as  a  jurist,  his  admirable  qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken, will  secure  for  him  universal  confidence  and  respect.  It  is  a  rare,  and 
noble  spectacle  when  we  see  a  lawyer  of  his  eminence  pausing  amid  the  press- 
ing pursuits  of  his  Profession  to  expound  the  Law  of  the  Church. 

The  Annunciation.  A  Poem.  By  John  Hillhouse.  With  lUustrations 
from  original  designs  by  the  Author.  New  York :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  18 
Cooper  Union.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  64. 

While  this  book  certainly  does  not  evince  the  glow  of  genius,  the  piety  of 
its  sentiments,  the  sacredness  <9f  its  theme,  and  regularity  of  its  versification, 
shield  it  from  severe  criticism,  and  make  the  heart  inclined  to  bestow  praises 
which  the  judgment  forbids. 

Frank  Sterling's  Choice.  By  Maria  A.  Bulfinch.  1867.  Also, 
Ruth  and  Aunt  Alice.  1868.  Gen.  Prot.  £pis.  S.  S.  Union  and 
Church  Book  Society,  792  Broadway.     C.  G.  Houston,  Agent. 

To  tell  a  story  well  is  a  rare  gift.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  bestowed  on 
Miss  Bulfinch.  She  has  the  power  to  conceive  character,  and  always  seeks  to 
interest  by  events  rather  than  words.  Her  unpretending  books  abound  in  dia- 
logue and  action.  Besides,  she  has  the  happy  art  of  exactly  suiting  herself  to 
the  apprehensions  of  children,  never  either  sinking  too  low,  or  rbing  too  high. 
There  is  also  pervading  her  volumes  a  sweet  purity  reminding  you  of  the  bright 
stream  in  the  meadows  which  seemed  to  your  youth  to  delight  in  visiting  and 
refreshing  every  flower  mirrored  on  its  bosom.  We  sympathize  with  her  in 
her  work  of  love,  and  hope  she  will  bestow  frequent  blessings  on  the  children 
of  the  Church. 

The  Interleaved  Book  of  Family  Praters.  By  William  H. 
Lewis,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Watertown,  Conn.  Waterbury, 
Conn. :  Abbott  Brothers.     1868.     16mo.,  pp.  89. 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  indicates  its  design.  The  prayers  are  simple, 
clear,  comprehensive,  unctuous ;  breathing,  everywhere,  in  pure  words,  an  affec- 
tionate spirit  of  pious  devotion.  The  plan  of  blank  leaves  for  the  insertion  of 
new  forms  is  excellent.  We  can  reconmiend  the  work  as  well  adapted  to  as- 
sist the  devotions  of  the  family. 

Some  Account  of  the  Catholic  Reform  Movement  in  the  Italian 
Church.  By  W.  Chauncy  Lanodon,  A.  M.  Rivingtons,  London,  Ox- 
ford, and  Cambridge.  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  13  Cooper  Union,  4th  Avenue, 
New  York.     1868. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Langdon  for  this  clear  and  temperate  state- 
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ment  of  the  Italian  Movement  towards  Reform.  While  alwa/s  hopeful,  he 
seems  never  carried  away  by  extravagant  anticipations.  This  volume  contains 
most  valuable  information,  not  easily  obtained  elsewhere,  and  should  be  thought- 
fully perused  by  every  intelligent  Churchman.  There  are  certainly  on  the  sky 
of  Italy  some  decided  signs  of  promise. 

Beginning  German.  Lessons  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  the  German 
Language,  with  a  Vocabulary,  Select  Phrases  for  Conversation,  and  Read- 
ing Lessons.  By  Dr.  Emil  Otto,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  and 
Lecturer  at  the  University  at  Heidelberg.  First  American  Edition,  with 
additional  matter,  and  notes  arranged  by  L.  Pylodet.  New  York :  Ley- 
poldt  &  Holt,  F.  W.  Christem.     1869.     12mo.,  pp.  218. 

New  Guide  to  German  Conversation.  Arranged  from  the  Works  of 
Whitcomb,  Dr.  Emil  Otto,  Flaxman,  and  others.  By  L.  Pylodet.  New 
York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  F.  W.  Christem.     1869.     16mo.,  pp.  274. 

Premieres  Lectures.  Beginners'  French  Reader.  Short  and  easy  pieces 
in  prose  and  verse.  With  a  complete  Vocabulary.  Arranged  by  L.  Pylo- 
det. New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  F.  W.  Christem.  1869.  12mo.,  pp. 
235. 

The  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  enterprising  publishers  of  these  seve- 
ral volumes  for  enlarged  means  of  acquaintance  with  European  languages  and 
literature,  and  their  imprint  alone  is  a  strong  recommendation. 

Sunshine.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Boston  :  185  Washington  St.  New 
York  :   762  Broadway.     1868. 

A  Candid  Examination  of  the  Question  whether  the  Pope  of 
Rome  is  the  Great  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  New 
York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton,  459  Broome  St.     1868.     12mo.,  pp.  150. 

We  can  never  forget  the  wonder  excited  by  the  first  perusal  of  Bishop  New- 
ton in  that  part  of  his  great  work  relating  to  the  Prophecies  applied  by  him  to 
the  Papacy.  They  seemed  divine  photographs.  They  seemed  bright  with  the 
very  light  of  Heaven.  They  seemed  the  seal  of  Omniscience  on  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  work  of  the  late  venerable  Bishop  of  Vermont,  re- 
canting his  former  opinion,  has  driven  us  back  to  an  examination  of  the 
Prophecies  in  Daniel,  S.  Paul*  and  S.  John,  to  see  if  we  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  influences  of  youthful  fancy  and  enthusiasm.  Our  first  impres- 
sions have  been  only  strengthened.  We  agree  with  Bishop  Hopkins  that 
neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  the  Fathers  warrant  us  in  calling  the  Papacy, 
technically,  the  Antichrist,  yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  Prophecy  would 
have  overlooked  such  a  vast  power  of  evil  in  the  Church.  But  if  not  de- 
scribed in  the  sacred  writers  we  have  mentioned  it  is  unnoticed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  will  very  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  resemblances  between  the 
Predictions  and  the  Papacy,  which  have  been  remarked  b}'  various  writers. 

L  According  to  Daniel,  a  power  was  to  spring  from  the  Roman  Empire 
which  was  to  ^^  subdue  three  kings,''  **  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High,** 
'*  wear  out  the  saints,"  "  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws." 

n.  Acconling  to  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  to  Timothy, 
there  was  to  be  '*  a  falling  away,**  and  then  a  "  man  of  sin,"  **  a  son  of  perdi- 
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tion/'  ''*•  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  Grod,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God  —  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders," —  "giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and 
doctrines  of  demons,"  "  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,"  *•  forbidding  to  marry,  and 
commanding  to  abstain  from  meats." 

III.  According  to  S.  John,  the  woman  seen  by  him  was  a  great  "  City," 
"  reigning  over  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  seated  on  "  seven  mountains,"  support- 
ed by  **  ten  kings,"  "  arrayed  in  scarlet,"  numbered  "  666,"  and,  just  like 
the  Papacy,  succeeding  six  previo'is  forms  of  Government  —  Kings,  Consuls, 
Dictators,  Decemvirs,  Triumvirs,  £mperors. 

All  these  marks  seem  to  meet  most  wonderfully  in  the  Romish  Church,  and 
nowhere  else.  We  propose  no  comment,  but  simply  to  answer  one  or  two 
objections  suggested  in  the  volume  which  we  notice. 

I.  It  is  urged  that  the  word  *'  Apostasy  "  does  not  apply  to  Rome,  since  she 
has  added  to  the  Creed,  but  not  taken  aitay.  May  not,  however,  the  word 
t  escribe  vracttce,  as  well  as  doctrine  f  Suppose  a  man  remains  intellectually 
orthodox,  but  becomes  openly  wicked,  and  dies  in  defiant  hostility  to  Go<l. 
Is  he  not  an  apostate  ?  Satan  believes,  but  is  damned.  Now  remember  the 
bloody  persecutions  of  Rome,  the  shameless  lives  of  some  of  her  Popes,  the 
corruptions  of  her  monasteries,  and  the  debaucheries  of  her  priests  before 
the  Reformation,  the  superstitious  worship  of  her  people  addressed  to  saints, 
to  angels,  to  images,  and  answer,  if  this  is  not  a  "  falling  away  "  from  the  severe 
morality  and  pure  worship  of  Primitive  Christianity  V  But  we  hold,  further, 
there  is,  lUeraliy^  **  a  departure  from  the  faith."  The  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  taught  by  the  very  Creed,  is  belief  in  Go<i  as  a  Creator,  and  Christ 
as  a  Redeemer,  prompting  worship  and  obe<liencc.  I  forsake  my  faith  when  I 
afldress  an  angel  where  I  should  supplicate  the  Almighty,  or  make  a  saint  my 
intercessor  where  I  should  invoke  Jesus,  the  only  mediator. 

II.  It  is  urged  that  the  descriptions  of  Daniel,  and  S.  Paul  do  not  apply  to 
the  Pope,  because  he  speaks  not  against  God,  but  in  His  name.  Yet  while 
asHuming  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty,  has  he  not  even  transcended 
the  divine  prerogatives  ?  When  did  Jehovah  ever  grant  indulgence  to  sin  V 
Look  at  the  blaspheming,  intoxicated,  superstitious  multitafles,  who  crowd 
Romish  Churches,  and  throng  the  Confessional,  and  receive  absolution,  and 
partake  the  Communion  !  We  cannot  even  imagine  that  Jehovah  would  panlon 
such  penitence  or  a^lmit  such  pollution  to  his  presence.  Here  is  a  prerogative 
above  the  very  throne  of  the  Almighty.  To  this  a^ld  the  swelling  titles  of 
Popes  !  See  the  proud  foot  of  one  Pontiff  on  the  neck  of  a  prrjstrate  king ! 
Behold  another  kick  away  the  crown  r/f  a  royal  abject !  R^rmeml^er  the  ex- 
communicatioas  of  private  persons,  princess,  monarclt^,  kingdoms  I  Surely  in 
the  light  of  history  the  comment  of  this  volume  i^mttw  but  verbal  criticism. 

While  diflseoting,  however,  from  the  lamented],  and  venerat^^l  Bishop  fjf 
Vermont,  we  must  a/lroire  the  m>ble  candor  which  firo'liu;ed  his  r^tracti</n. 
No  virtue  is  so  rare  as  the  roc^rkne^  which  publicly  rcj-jintM  even  supfK/^;'!  errr/r. 
We  aUo  heartily  rejoice  that  nothing  has  been  *aid  in  this  volume  which 
approves  the  comipt  additions  r/f  Rome  to  the  Faith  of  the  Crc4:tU,  The 
Bishop  of  VermoDt  still  remains,  where  his  former  writings  have  inscribed 
him.  on  the  noblest  roll  of  those  berr^c  defenders  of  the  truth,  who  have 
contended  valiantly  against  the  supentit^ons  and  oforpationt  of  the  Papacy, 
voi^  XX.  41 
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The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Conducted  hy  Pro- 
fessors B.  SiLLiMAN,  and  James  D.  Dana,  in  connection  with  Profeaora 
Asa  Gray,  and  Wolcott  Gibbs  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  S.  U. 
Johnson,  Geo.  I.  Brush,  and  H.  A.  Newton  of  New  Haven.  Second 
Series,  Vol.  XLVL,  No.  188,  November,  1868,  with  two  plates.  New 
Haven. 

To  eulogize  this  admirable  Journal  would  be  like  praising  a  famous  land- 
scape, or  an  admitted  picture.  When  a  lad,  we  hailed  its  periodic  advent 
with  jo)r,  and  now  regret  insufficient  leisure  to  master  its  weighty  pages. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1868.  New  York:  The  Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Co.,   140  Fulton   St. 

The  Westminster  Review,  October,  1868.  New  York :  The  Leonard 
Scott  Publishing  Co.,   140  Fulton  St. 

However  particular  readers  may  dissent  from  views  expressed  in  the  great 
English  Quarterlies,  they  are  yet  indispensable  to  the  scholar.  Their  learning 
and  ability  are  unquestioned. 

The  New  Enolandeb,  October,  1868.     New  Haven. 

The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  October,  1868. 

The  Baptist  Quarterly,  October,  1868.     Philadelphia. 

The  Church,  and  jhe  Bible,  by  an  American  Priest.  New  York :  Am. 
Ch.  Press  Co.,  164  Fulton  St^,  1868. 

We  commend  this  as  an  interesting  and  well-expressed  pamphlet. 

Remarks  on  the  Late  Attempt  to  take  the  Life  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  by  one  of  her  Children,  with  his  Pamphlet, 
entitled  "Are  there  Romanizing  Germs  in  the  Prayer  Book?" 
A  Letter  to  the  Author.  New  York :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  19  Cooper 
Union,  1868. 

Learned  argument  is  not  here  attempted.     There  are,  however,  some  palpa- 
ble hits,  and  the  style  is  clear,  sprightly,  and  felicitous. 

An  Essay  on  the  Question  of  the  Lawfulness  of  Marriage  with 
the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife,  with  some  thoughts  on  a  proposed  Canon. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  L  Seabury,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Annunci- 
ation. New  York :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  18  Cooper  Union,  626  Broadway, 
New  York. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  forbids  a  notice  of  this  pamphlet.    The  theaie 
and  the  author  deserve  our  attention. 

The  Common  Prayer,  with  Ritual  Song.  Edited  by  Wm.  H.  Walter, 
Mus.  Doc.  and  Organist  of  Columbia  College.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York  :   762  Broadway.      Boston:   135  Washington  St.     1868. 

A  lengthy  notice  of  this  excellent  work,  prepared  by  a  most  competent  per- 
son, must  be  deferred  until  our  next  number. 

Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  U.  F.  Morgan,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas* 
Church.     New  York  :  American  Church  Press  Company,  164  Fulton  Sr. 

These  interesting  sermons  are  models  of  graceful  adaptation.      Yet,  to  ob- 
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tain  a  full  iinpre»«ioii  of  the  author's  pnlpit  power.  U  is  nccesisiar}'  to  hoar  him, 
with  his  earnest  and  c*ommaDdixig  docntion.  praaslng  on  his  people  the  great 
verities  of  the  Law  amd  GospeL 

Practical  Wi*ix'tM  rs  the  Plaxtixg  or  a  CnrKCH.  A  Sornion  preached 
at  the  consfcration  of  the  fieooDd  Bishop  of  Vermonti  Whitsun  Week,  June 
8,  1868,  in  Christ  Church,  br  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Bishop  of  Western  New 
York.    Published  by  request  of  the  IKocesan  Convention  of  Vermont,     1868. 

This  most  able  Discourse  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  ever}'  ear- 
nest Churchman.  Recent  events  in  this  countr}*  and  in  England  do  not  make 
its  warnings  less  timely. 

The  Church  Register,  November,  1868.  Published  by  tlie  Milwaukee 
Church  Union. 

Feeling  especial  interest  in  every  Western  enterprise,  we  most  heartily  wish 
success  to  this  new  Monthlv. 

The  Sermon  Preached   ix  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buffalo,  at  thk 
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the  Rev.  George  Morgan  Hills,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Syracuse. 

The  Christian-  World.     New  York:  27  Bible  House. 

The  Americax  Church  Missionary  Register.   New  York :  3  Bible  House. 

The  Colonial  Church  Chronicle.  Rivingtons,  Oct  1868.  London,  Ox- 
ford, and  Cambridge. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  for  the  Incurables.       New 

York.     1868. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  statements  of  this  pamphlet.  The 
Home  is  located  at  West  Farms,  West  Chester  Co.,  New  York. 

Journal  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Trinity  Church,  Pittsburgh,  June  9-11,  1868. 

Diocese  of  Minnesota.     Eleventh  Annual  Journal.     1868. 

Diocese  of  Western  New  York.      Thirty-first  Annual  Convention.      1868. 

Diocese  op  Iowa.     Fifleenth  Annual  Convention.     1868. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  1868.  New  York :  Trow  &  Smith,  Book 
Man.  Co. 

Butler's  Anthems.     New  York  :  Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  13  Cooper  Union. 

A  Layman's  Appeal  to  the  Laity  in  Defense  of  the  Church  against  the 
views  of  Dre.  Newton,  Tyng,  and  others.     Second  Edition. 

Parochial  and  Mission  Work.  The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  New  Jersey.  1868.  John  W.  Amorman,  New 
York. 

The  Book  Buyer.     Now  York,  November,  1868. 

New  York  Prot.  Epis.  City  Mimhionauy  Society.     October,  1808. 

Song  Messenger  of  the  Northwest.     Chicago.     1868. 

New  York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society. 

New  York  Journal  of  Music.     August,  1^68. 
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Society  fob  the  Lvcbease  of  the  Ministry.     Directora*  Report.    18W. 

Nebbaska  Church  Chronicle.     No.  5. 

Annual  Appeal  of  the  Domestic  Committee.     AdTent.     186S. 

Prang's  Chromo.     A  Joanial  of  Art     Boston.    1868. 

^  The  Sheltering  Arms."     Fourth  Annual  Report.     New  York.     1868. 

The  Church  Penny  Magazine.     New  Haren,  Conn.     1868. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace.     Boston.     1868. 

Holiday  Catalogue  of  the  Creneral  Plrotestant  Episcopal  S.  S.  Union,  and 
Church  Book  Society. 

"  He  Descended  into  Hell."     Rev.  W.  Henderson,  A.  M.,  T.  C.  D., 
Pembroke,  Canada.     1868. 

Diocese  of  Michigan.     Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention.     1868. 

Record  of  Visits  to  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  City    of   New 
York.     By  John  Hecker.     1868. 

Star  of  the  Morning.     A  Christmas  Carol.     Words  by  Maria  H.  Bui- 
finch.     Music  by  Geo.  F.  Bristow. 

Dr.  Carbine  and  Brother  Tenker.     Church  Journal     1868. 

We  know  of  nothing  on  the  subject  presented  in  these  letters  that  so  unites 
unanswerable  argument  with  pungent,  but  pleasing  humor. 

Kemper  Hall.     Kenosha.     1868. 

Catalogue  of  Works  in  Refutation  of  Methodism,  from  its  origin  b 
1729  to  the  present  time.    Compiled  by  H.  C.  Decamer.    New  York.    1868. 

Rividenda.     Philadelphia:  1224  Chestnut  Street     1868. 

The  People's  Magazine.  London  :  77  Great  Queen  Street.  New  York  : 
Pott  &  Amery,  5  and  IS  Cooper  Union. 

The  Quince.  London  :  Cassell,  Potter,  8c  Galpin,  Ludgate  EGIl ;  and  596 
Broadway,  New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co's  List  of  Books,  suitable  for  Sunday  School  and  Par 
ish  Libraries.  Approved  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  New 
York  :  792  Broadway.     Boston  :  185  Washington  St.     1869. 

A  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec.  By  James 
William  Williams,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Quebec.     Montreal.     1868. 

The  Missionary  Intelligencer.  A  Record  of  Diocesan  Missions  in  Penn- 
sylvania.    Philadelphia.     1868. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Trinity  Collegk, 
1868-69.     Hartford. 

Catalogue  of  Vassar  College.     Poughkeepsie.     1868. 

Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Yale  College.  New 
Haven  :  Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor.     1868. 

The  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young  People.     Hard  &  Houghton :  Kew 

York.     December,  1868. 

This  Magazine  deserves  the  attention  of  all  parents  interested  in  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  their  children. 
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TiiK   DowKu  House.       A  Story  by  Annie  Thomas.      New  York.     1868. 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

Thk   Bhamlekjiis  of  Bishop's  Folly.      New  York.       1868.     Harper  & 
Brothers. 

MiLDRKD.     A  Novel  bv  Georoiana  M.  Craik.     New  York.     1868.      Har- 
per  &  Brothers. 

The  Gordian  Knot.     By  Shirley  Brooks.     New  York.     1868.      Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

The  Young  Christian  Soldier.     November,  1868. 

The  enterprisse  and  ability  of  tbis  excellent  paper  commend  it  to  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  all  Church  people.  Improvements  are  contemplated  for 
the  present  year  which  will  make  its  appearance  yet  more  attractive.  We 
observe  that  our  Motiier  in  England  has  borrowed  from  her  American  Children 
the  plan  of  a  Missionary  Army.  The  impress  of  Dr.  Twing  on  the  youth  of 
the  Church  will  be  felt  through  all  time,  while  the  energy  imparted  by  the 
Missionary  Meetings  during  our  General  Convention  have  developed  a  popular 
element  in  which  we  were  supposed  deficient.  Never  will  be  forgotten  the 
speetiurle  of  those  gathered  thousands,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  Academy  of  Music 

—  the  recitations  of  the  grand  old  Creed  rising  from  such  multitudes  to  Heaven 

—  the  admirable   music  —  the  electrical    addresses — the  glow  of  fellowship, 
warming  so  many  hearts,  and  kindling  hopes  of  future  victory. 

TiiE  Spirit  of  Missions.     November,  1868. 
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ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 


Name. 

Rohon,  Kobert, 
IJrouse,  Henry  K. 
I'Vench,  Samuel  F. 
Mendenhall,  James  K. 
Stranger,  J.  Newt«m, 
TyniT,  Morris  Aahurst, 


Rt,  Rev,  BUhop.  Time, 

Potter,  Nov.  13, 

Stevenfi,  Oct.  11, 

Mcllvaine,  Sept.  17, 

Stevens,  Oct  11, 


ii 


a 


Place, 

Ch.  of  Annunciation.  N.  Y.  City. 
St.  Peter>,  PhoBnixville,  Pa. 
Christ  Church,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
St.  Peter's,  Phcenixville,  Pa. 


Potter,  Nov.  13,        Ch.  of  Annunciation,  N.  Y.  City. 


priests. 


Name. 
licv.  Buel,  Clarence, 
•*     ilefforman,  .John  H. 

Warner,  Hammond  Arthur, 


Rl.  Rev.  Bishop.       Time. 
Potter,  Nov.  13, 


.i 


it 

it 


Place, 
Ch.  of  Annunciation,  N.  Y.  City. 


»t 


ii 
it 
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CONSECRATION  OF  BISHOPS. 


Name.  RU  Bev.  Bishop.        Time.  Phce. 

f  Smith, 
Potter, 

McCoskry,    Oct.  26,     Grace  Church,  N.  Y.  City. 
Lay, 

[Lee, 


Rev.  Charles  F.  Robertson, 


CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

Name.  Ri.  Rev.  Bishcp.       Time.  Place. 

St.  Luke*s,  Stevens,  Sept.  14,  Blossburg,  Pa. 

St.  .Mark's,  Randall,  Aug.  23,  Cheyenne,  Col. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  THE  CHURCH. 

Mr.   Augustus    O.    Stanley,   in   the    Diocese   of  Georgia,   formerly  a 

Methodist  Minister. 

OBITUARIES. 

On  Sunday,  August  2Sd,  at  1.40,  A.  M.,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  the  Rev.  Paul 
Trapier  Keith,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Charleston.  Mr.  Reith  was 
(•  illed  to  St.  Michael's  as  assistant  Rector  in  August  1840.  Upon  the  resigna^ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Trapier,  D.  D.,  a  few  years  later,  he  became  Rector,  and 
was  at  various  times  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Young,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Miles,  the  Rev.  A.  Moore,  and  the  Rev.  James  H.  Elliott.  His  health  had  been 
failing  for  some  time  past,  and  he  finally  sunk  under  an  attack  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  On  Monday,  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
he  was  borne  to  the  chancel  where  he  had  for  so  many  years  performed  bis 
priestly  functions,  the  pall  bearers  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lord,  and  the  Kev. 
Messrs.  Porter,  Gadsden,  Seabrook,  Prentice,  Egerton,  Green,  and  Wilson, 
The  solemn  services  were  performed  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Uanckel  and  Marshal, 
and  the  mortal  remains  of  the  beloved  and  venerated  priest  and  pastor  were 
laid  to  their  rest  under  the  shadow  of  his  church-  The  church  was  densely 
crowded,  even  Romanists  and  Israelites  pressing  to  offer  this  last  tribute  of 
affectionate  respect  to  one  who  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed  for  the 
gentle  beauty  of  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  the  memory  of  this  good  man 
will  live  long  among  all  creeds  and  classes  of  the  community  in  which  his  life 
was  spent. 

The  Rev.  M.  L.  Olds,  Rector  of  Christ's  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C, 
died  on  Friday,  Sept.  18tb,  1868.  His  sickness  wns  long,  but  borne  with  most 
wonderful  patience.  Speechless,  yet  conscious,  he  passed  to  his  rest,  made 
perfect  through  suflfering;  and  is  universally  lamented  on  account  of  his 
godliness  as  a  Christian,  and  his  success  as  a  Minister. 

The  Rev.  James  O.  Scripture  died  Aug.  9th,  1868,  at  Salem,  Wsiss. 
He  was  bom  at  Lowell,  June  26th,  1839.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  place,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of 
1860.  Afler  teaching  some  time  in  his  native  city,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
Diaconate  by  Bishop  Eastburn  in  May  1865,  and  to  the  Priesthood  in  Janu- 
ary 1866.  He  was  called  to  the  Rectorship  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Salem, 
entered  on  his  duties  in  November  1866,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  ninth  day 
of  August  1868.  Perhaps  not  a  young  clergyman  of  the  Church  gave  more 
brilliant  promise  of  extensive  usefulness  than  Mr.  Scripture.  His  name  is 
fragrant  in  his  Parish.     His  Articles  on  the  French  Pulpit  in  the  October  and 
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January  numbers  of  this  Review  arc  remarkable  for  scholarship,  judgment, 
taste,  and  enlarged  views  of  the  genius  of  the  Pulpit,  and  his  ministerial 
career  seems  to  have  been  a  noble  embodiment  of  his  principles. 

Died,  in  Brookfield,  Sept.  14,  the  Rev.  Henry  D.  Noble,  Rector  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Bridgewater,  and  St.  Paul's  School,  Brookfield. 

lie  was  born  in  Watertown,  Ct.,  in  1818,  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
studied  Theology  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City,  was 
ordained  Deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell,  June  IS,  1844,  and  Priest  June  10, 1845. 

Friday,  September  14,  at  his  late  residence  at  Downington^  Pa.,  the  Rev. 
Gp:(ni<iE  KiRKE,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age  and  the  4l8t  of  his  priesthood,  late 
Rector  of  St.  John*s  Church,  New  London,  Pa, 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  N.  Bishop,  D.  D.,  who  died  in  Paris,  Aug. 
31st,  took  place  in  St.  John's  Church,  Cliicago,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and 
only  Rector,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  29.  Many  of  the  clergy  were  present,  together 
with  an  immense  number  of  the  other  fHends  of  the  deceased,  filling  the  spa- 
cious church  and  the  street-  in  front.  The  remains  were  home  firom  the 
rectory  to  the  altar  of  the  church,  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Park,  Rylance,  Locke, 
and  Freeman,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Snyder,  Lyle,  and  Nash.  The 
services  were  conducted  by  the  BislM>ps  of  Illinois  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Cheney.  A  most  elwjuent  and  touching  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Nebraska,  a  bosom  friend  of  the  deceased  for 
many  years.  The  appointed  anthem  was  impressively  chanted,  together 
with  the  hymns  **  Rock  of  Ages "  and  "  Neart^,  my  God,  to  Thee."  The 
clergy  and  parishioners  then  accompanied  the  remains  to  Graceland  Cem- 
etery, where  they  were  solemnly  committed  to  the  earth  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese,  the  sentences,  ^'  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,"  and  **  I  heard 
a    voice,"    being  chanted    by  the   clergy   and   others. 

Died  at  Chester,  Penn.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  10,  1868,  the  Rev.  James  De 
Vv\,  A.  M.,  aged  66  years,  and  in  the  44th  year  of  his  ministry,  having  been 
ordaiiuul  to  the  Diaconate  and  Priesthood  by  Bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  College,  and  an  Alumnus  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Virginia.  He  had  formerly  been  Rector  of  the  church  at  Potts- 
ville,  Penn.,  and  Galena,  III. ;  and  was  Poet  Chaplain  at  Fort  Kearney  for  nine 
years.  Although  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  he  more  recently  took  charge  of 
Calvary  Church,  Summit,  N.  J.  To  know  Mr.  De  Pui  was  to  love  him.  He 
was  a  remarkably  amiable  man,  faithful  parish  priest,  of  extensive  learning, 
author  of  a  work  upon  "  The  Apocalypse,"  and  as  a  reader  and  preacher  was 
most  acceptable.  Afler  a  protracteil  illness,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  died 
as  he  had  lived,  *'  having  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  in  the  communion 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith,  in  the  comfort  of  a 
reasonable,  religious,  and  holy  hope,  in  favor  with  his  God,  and  in  perfect 
charity  with  the  world." 

At  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  of  typhoid  fever,  October  12th,  Richard  Mansfield 
Richardson,  aged  23  years,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richardson,  formerly  of 
the  "  American    Quarterly   Church   Review." 

He  wiis  a  member  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  a  candidate  for 
Holy  Ordei-s,  and  a  young  man  of  much  promise.  Rarely  have  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  whole  community  been  so  deeply  aroused  as  by  the  death  of 
young  Richardson.     A  deputation  of  eight  students  of  the  General  Theological 
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Seminar)r  officiated  as  palUbearers,  and  the  venerable  Prof.  Dr.  Johnson  also 
w  as  present,  and  officiated  at  the  funeral. 

Died  at  Poquetannock,  Conn.,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  29,  the  Rev.  James 
Adams,  Rector  of  S.  James's  Church  in  that  place,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  a;!e. 

Mr.  Adams  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Mass.  Reared  and  educated  under  the 
Congregational  system,  it  was  not  until  he  had  reached  a  mature  age  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Ordaine<l  by  Bishop 
Doane  in  1839,  his  ministry  for  nearly  thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  period,  was  devoted  to  building  up  some  of  the  feebler  parishes  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.  His  last  public  act,  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  was  to  preach  and  administer  the  Holy  Communion  to  his  now  sor- 
rowing flock. 

The  Rev.  John  McVickar,  D.  D.,  entered  into  his  rest  on  Thurs<lay,  Oct. 
29th,  1868,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  The  following  extract  from  the 
minute  of  the  committee  appointed  bv  the  meeting  of  the  clergy  held  at 
Trinity  ChaoW  N'^'*  2d,  most  touch. ..giy  expresses  the  estimate  which  tb« 
Church  oas  ot  .lis  .ong  service,  and  venerable  character. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  emotion  that  the  clei^y  of  New  York  witness  the 
departure  from  among  them  of  the  senior  Priest  of  this  Diocese.  His  birth  was 
anterior  to  the  organization  of  the  Church  in  these  United  States  ;  and  his  per- 
sonal recollections  gathered  into  a  living  reality  the  traditions  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Churchmen  of  New  York.  His  intimate  relations  with  Bishop 
Hobart  especially,  clothed  him  with  a  degree  of  veneration  which  rested  upon 
no  other  priest  of  this  or  any  other  American  Diocese.  Always  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  high  trust  and  responsibility,  he  was  singulariy  identi^ed  with  those 
Church  institutions  which  struck  their  roots  into  the  soil  of  this  Diocese  under 
the  masterly  hand  of  Bishop  Hobart,  devoting  himself  to  their  service  with  a 
rare  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  a  prophetic  foresight  of  their  growing  importance ; 
yet  in  the  discharges  of  these,  as  of  all  his  other  high  responsibilities,  his  keen 
conscientiousness  and  intrepid  fidelity  were  mingled  with  a  courtesy  and  gentle- 
ness which  won  the  admiration  even  of  opponents.  In  him  great  principles  were 
the  perpetual  fountains  from  which  all  his  varied  streams  of  service  flowed.  In 
the  pastoral  office,  whether  ministering  to  the  wealthiest  in  the  land,  or  among 
the  humblest  privates  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  ;  in  the  field  of  Church 
literature,  in  the  high  seats  of  education,  where,  for  two  generations,  he  has 
watched  ithe  choicest  youth  of  the  country  passing  under  his  hands,  and  has  far 
excelled  all  others  in  the  numbers  whom  he  has  won  for  the  ministry  of  the 

m 

Church ;  .in  the  ever  youthful  vigor  of  head  and  heart  which  kept  liiin  abre«ist 
of  the  great  Church  movement  of  our  age,  and  made  him  a  leader  of  its  van- 
guard in  this  country  down  to  the  very  last ;  in  the  cool  and  sagacious  wisdom 
of  counsel,  and  in  the  bravery  of  prompt  action  when  others  faltere<i ;  but 
especially  in  the  tender  love  for  Christ  and  His  Church  which  penetrated 
throughout  his  whole  life,  binding  all  its  manifold  activities  into  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  unity :  in  all  these,  his  younger  brethren  have  seen  the  accumulating 
fruits  of  the  devotion  of  a  life-time,  continued  with  indomitable  perseverance, 
even  beyond  the  boundary  of  fourscore  years ;  and  while  they  stand  sorrowing 
beside  his  open  grave,  with  one  voice  they  call  his  memory  blessed. 


